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WEARS LIKE IRON 
“Yes ~ 


Its the old porch 


chair ~ made new — 


In Summertime 


your porch is the recreation spot of your home. An 

outdoor drawing-room and conservatory combined, 

= that gives splendid returns for the little expense and 

225i - attention required to make it attract- 
ssisa°) 4 - 4 s ive and inviting. 








There isn’t a better way to prove 


the value of JAP-A-LAC as a 
beautifier of the home than to use 
it in refinishing your porch furniture. 


JAP-A-LAC 


Will Make It Look Like New. 
Applied according to directions it “sets” hard as ada- 
mant with a mirrorlike surface and ““Wears Like Iron.” 
JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors 
for refinishing every kind of Woodwork, Bric-a-brac, 
Chandeliers, Floors, Furniture and every painted or 
varnished surface from cellar to garret. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 





If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, 


send us his name, with 10c to cover cost 


of mailing and we will send a free sample, 
quarter pint can of any color (except gold 
which is 25c) to any point in the United States. 





Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color 
card. Free on request. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. — 
2704 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality a 


manufactured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 
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‘USE IVORY SOAP—IT FLOATS!” 


« 
. sy ee 


“One morning, last summer, at a Michigan resort, a party of girls 
went down to the lake in their bathing suits for the purpose of washing 
their hair. Each carried the necessary articles, including a cake of soap. 
One had a cake of ’s soap; another, a cake of ______ __ soap. 
Several other varieties were represented. 





- The place selected was near the pier, and the implements for wash- 
ing the hair were placed in the interstices of the logs supporting the pier. 
During the process of washing, the ’s soap girl lost her soap and in 
the effort to recover it, the _______ __ soap girl lost her’s, too. The girl 
with the Ivory Soap thereupon threw it far out into the lake, swam after 
it and, holding it aloft, cried: ‘Use Ivory Soap—it floats!’ 





Se 
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In the end, all three girls used Ivory Soap—they had to!” 


—[Extract from a Letter.] 











Again we ask: Even if Ivory Soap were no better than other 
soaps, does not the fact that it floats make it better? 
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THE DELINEATOR 


VOL. LXXIV 


EXT month the first instalment of Grace MacGowan 
Cooke’s new serial, ‘‘The Power and the Glory,” 
will appear. To all who are familiar with Mrs. 
Cooke’s stories the assertion that this novel is 
the strongest work that she has produced is a suffi- 
cient. guarantee of excellence. 

In this new story the author has gone to humble 
life for her heroine, and she has chosen typical cot- 
ton-mills of the South as the background for a stir- 
ring picture of life. Johnnie is a mountain-girl to 
whom have bcen denied all the advantages of edu- 
cation. Primitiveand unschooled, this girl cherishes 

an aspiration for better things than her environment offers. Her detcr- 
mined struggle to overcome obstacles, her brave perseverance in her 
effort to rise above her surroundings, and hcr gradual development 
into a womanhood which is the realization of the power and the glory 
of life, furnish the theme fora novel big in conception and strong in 
its grip upon the emotions. Mrs. Cooke has dramatic feeling, and 
she writes with a vividness of coloring and a delicacy of touch which 
are rare indeed. 

One of the short stories for August is from the pen of Mary E. Wil- 
kins-Freeman. In ‘The Fighting McLeans” Mrs. Freeman has pre- 
sented characters as unusual as they are interesting. She sketches a 
family in which trivial motives serve to bring about domestic condi- 
tions that combine comedy and tragedy. The keen analysis of human 
inconsistencies reveals the author at her best. Against a background of 
unremittent quarreling a pretty romance is brought out, and love wins 
the final victory. The other stories for August will include: ‘‘To Kel- 
logg’s Farm,”’ by George Hibbard; ‘‘Nature,’’ by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins, and ‘‘Tiddlin’ Bob of Happy Valley,’’ by John L. Matthews. 
Then there will be the third instalment of Richard Le Gallienne’s de. 
lightful ‘October Vagabonds.” 

The special articles for the manth will make a broad appeal. Ger- 
trude Atherton will contribute a study of the causes of ‘‘The Present 
Unrest among Women."”” With a frankness that will be startling to 
the class called ‘‘strong-minded,” she declares that our conventions 
concerning love and marriage are to blame for much discontent. 
Grace Gallatin Seton will describe ‘“‘The Luxury of American Camping 
Life.””. Lulu Merrick will analyze ‘‘The Art of Mary Cassatt,’’ and 
Mabel Potter Daggett will tell how we are ‘‘Saving Sunday for Amer- 
ica."’ A noteworthy feature of the month will be a symposium on 
“The Book that Has Most Influenced Me.’’ The contributors are. 
Clara Barton, Richard Le Gallienne, Edwin Markham, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Hamilton W. Mabie and Jeannette L. Gilder. Anna Sturges 
Duryea, whose optimistic philosophy has won a place for her in the 
hearts of many thousand women, will point out ‘“‘The Glory of the 
Things That Are.’"” Ruth Cranston will answer the question, ‘‘What’s 
the Matter with the American Boarding-House?”’ 

Rudyard Kipling has written five short stories for THz DELINEATOR. 
This is a significant literary event. It is three years since Mr. Kipling’s 
last book appeared, and, when the whole literary world awaits each new 
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work from a man who occupies the most enviable position attained by 
any contemporary writer of poetry and fiction, it is indeed a triumph to 
be chosen as the periodical through which he is to speak to the public. 
From 1886, when ‘‘Departmental Ditties’’ introduced a new author, to 
1901, when ‘‘Kim” proved how great is the maturity of this remark- 
able writer, Mr. Kipling published his work much more frequently than 
he does now. For this reason we rejoice exceedingly in our good for- 
tune in obtaining from him these five great stories, which are a continu- 
ation of the series embodied in ‘‘Puck of Pook’s Hill,"’ his last book. 
All lovers of good literature will be glad that this master of fiction has 
gone back to the world of dreams to bring us enthralling tales in which 
the realitics become so strangely related to the unrealities that both 
seem equally natural and probable. ° 

Puck, you know, is the Robin Goodfellow of song and story,the fairy 
of high repute, chief of the domestic tribe called browniesin Scotland. 
Of course, he possesses powers of magic and to him the seen and the un- 
seen worlds, the past and the present,are revealed at will. When it 
pleases him he can make the eyes of mortals behold what is ordinarily 
hidden from them. You are too old for fairy stories. you say, not re- 
membering, perhaps, that this realm on the borderland of human per- 
ception is being explored by science which some day may prove to you 
that only the dreams are real and that what appears to be real is, after 
all, the dream. It need not be said, however, that these tales have 
something more than superficial charm. They embody the vision of 
one who beholds life in its largest relation—its relation to that 
world toward which humanity is always groping. Seen from Puck’s 
vantage-ground, history and folk-lore have new meanings. When, 
with Dan and Una, you have listened to the tales he tells. you, too will 
accept them without question. You will behold flashes of light, the 
play of mysterious shadows, but you will not lament with Una that, 
the minute Puck goes away, you will forget it all. The magic will re- 
main—the other magic Kipling has learned how to use somarvelously 
that you will feel yourself addressed when Puck declares, ‘‘I have 
taken away your Doubt and Fear.”” You will find yourself in a bigger 
world—one no longer bounded by the limitations of time and sense, 
space and circumstances. You will feel a new kinship with the little 
people of Pook’s Hill—the little people of the Pook’s Hill nearest to 
your own door. And you will be less inclined to shut your eyes on the 
fairyland that lies about you. 

The five stories ditter widely in theme. Puck tells them to Dan and 
Una, two children who wander from an English country house to Pook’s 
Hill. The first story, “Cold Iren,’’ will appear in the September issue 
of THe DELINEATOR. The title puzzles you, doesn’t it? Have you 
ever thought what an influence the base metal has upon man’s condi- 
tion? According to Puck it rnakes a difference whether you are born on 
the near side or the far side of cold iron, and even when you have been 
born on the far side, you must beware how you touch it for the first 
time. The other stories are: ‘‘A Doctor of Medicine,” ‘‘The Wrong 
Thing,’ ‘‘The Conversion of St. Wilfrid’’ and “Gloriana.”’ All mark 
the fruition of a brilliant mind; all are masterpieces that will belong to 
the English classics. 
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Rudyard Kipling 


Is Writing for 
‘The Delineator 





WILLIAM NEIL SMITH 


Home-building 
Abroad 


A yearago THE DELINEATOR 
sent William Neil Smith, an 
architect whose work is familiar 
to the readers of this magazine, 
abroad to observe and study 
architecture in various Euro- 
pean countries. Mr. Smith 
found that a new school of 
building peculiar to each 
country is making itself felt 
among our foreign neighbors. 


Accordingly he has prepared 
a series of articles to appear in 
Tue DELINEATOR, which em- 
body such designs as were 
found adaptable to America. 
England has an individuality 
unmistakably English; Switz- 
erland builds the romantic type 
of house; Germany supplies 
the sane, practical, convenient 
home; France teaches us the 
use of appealing color; while 
Holland, Spain, Italy and others 
have contributed, through Mr. 
Smith, designs of remarkable 
charm, newness and merit. 


The articles are illustrated 
by photographs taken by Mr. 
Smith especially for this series, 
and also by drawings and 
plans by the author. The first 
article appears in 


‘The 


The next five short stories 
which Mr. Kipling will write 
are for the readers of THE 
DELINEATOR. The titlesare— 


A DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
THE WRONG THING 


ST. WILFRID 
COLD IRON 
GLORIANA 


It is not our place to tell you 
about the masterpieces of a 


We only 


want to announce that five 


master fictionist. 
oreat pleasures are on their way 


to you. Rudyard Kipling is 
writing for THE DELINEATOR. 


The First Story 
Appears in 





GrRacE MacGowan COOKE 


‘The Power and 


the Glory 


Grace MacGowan Cooke’s 
new novel begins in THE 
DeELINEATOR for August. ‘“The 
Power and the Glory’’ is this 
well known writer’s most 
powerful work. It will surely 
earn her a definite place among 
the none too large group of 
forceful novelists in America. 
It has both bigness of theme 
and imaginative grasp. The 
portrayal of Johnnie, an un- 
schooled mountain girl, with 
her instinct for true achieve- 
ment greater than all the school- 
ing in the world, convinces and 
inspires. Her struggle to rise 
from the squalor and hopeless- 
ness into which her birth had 
placed her is one that you will 
remember. 


Mrs. Cooke has written with 
an energy of emotion and un- 
derstanding that grips and fasci- 
natesthe reader. One is swept 
along with the unfolding of 
Johnnie’s character in a power- 
ful way, hoping and reaching 
out with her for a better fulfil- 
ment of her life. You must 
read this unusual serial. ‘‘’The 
Power and the Glory”’ begins 
in 


‘The 


‘The September Issue 


Delineator 
®; For August 


Delineator 
For September \@ 
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FETES AND FROCKS IN PARIS 


Pretty Gowns and Attractive Women at the First Garden Parties of the Season 
By EDOUARD LA FONTAINE 


a FEW nights ago the famous gardens of a noted chateau 

a A not many miles north of Paris were brilliantly illumi- 

nated for an outdoor féte of the kind dear tothe heart 

of the French mondaine. Beautifully gowned women 

and their companions strolled through the formal walks and 

yew-tree alleys, the cloudy diaphanous dresses with their sub- 

dued glitter of metallic laces and gleam of jewels appearing 

every now and then under the myriad lights in the branches of 

the trees, only to disappear again in the black shadows 
of a moonless night. | 

The splashing of the fountains and the undercur- 

rent of music, that served only as a running accom- 
paniment holding together the scattered fragments of 

conversation and laughter, the occasional cry of a 
startled bird, the heavy fragrance of the jessamine 
and roses, and the dim gray walls of the old chateau in 
the background made it worthy of remembrance. 

The gowns of the women made an excellent 
showing of the Summer fashions. Most of the 
guests motoring out from Paris in open cars wore 
long heavy capes of cloth, moiré or ottoman. The 
night air has a sharp edge even at this time of the 
year, and the gauzy coats of net and tulle that 
women coquet with in the daytime hardly afford 
sufficiene protection for an evening run across 
country. 

I saw one pretty girl in a long and rather narrow 
circular cape of a sort of corded silk in peridot green 
with a big full hood lined with silver tissue and tied 
at the throat with a heavy twisted silver cord. Her 
dress was of white satin embroidered in green and sil- 
ver in a scattered irregular design of leaves and lilies. 
The V-shaped décolletage of her bodice was deci- 
ledly low and was filled in with silver tissue drawn 
1p to the shoulders and held in place by big drag- 
»n-fly ornaments set with peridots, sapphires and 
yrilliants. 

Among the older women I saw a number of long 
oats reaching almost to the bottom of their skirts, 
ractical sort of wraps for the evening, it struck me, 
or they were quite loose enough to leave the fragile 
resses over which they were worn uncrushed. Most 
f them had straight seamless fronts and perfectly 
at, slightly filled backs. Although many of them 
ere in colors—pastel shades of yellow, blue and 
“ay—I saw one very lovely coat made entirely of 
hite lacet braid laid in a rather loosely woven lattice- 
ork design that showed the rose pattern of the Dres- 
*n silk on which the braidwork was mounted. The 
at was lined with several thicknesses of chiffon 
ading from pale pink into rose color, so that, besides 
ing exquisitely dainty and charming, the coat was 
ally a very comfortable weight for a cool Summer 
ening. The cut of the wrap was perfectly simple— 
1g, rather generous sleeves, a collarless neck, and 
nts that crossed at the chest and sloped gradually 
‘ay toward the bottom of the coat. 

I saw several dresses in varying tints of the new 
1k, the color of the wild marsh rose, which for 
ne reason or other is more effective by night than 
day. Therearea dozen new greens—fir, ivy, apple 
1 moss,—a very daring and not always successful 
nge of the mandarin order, and a very lovely new 
de of blue called libellula. from the insect of that 
ne—all of which are attractive. 

Che libellula blue I saw worn in a very striking- 
king gown of satin, close-fitting, and slightly high 
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waisted, cut with a long, narrow, pointed tail-like train. The entire front and back 
panels of the dress were worked in tubular beads of dull jet in a sort of semi-con- 
ventionalized design of the head and wings of the libellula. The bodice was cut 
in rather a deep square line at the neck defined by wide tuck-like empsécements 
of the satin that ran from shoulder to waist, and were held in place by a patlleted 
belt of the black jet. The sleeves of the dress were nothing more than short close 
caps of jetted tulle, and with the gown was worn a long straight scarf of blue tulle 
beaded in black. It was rather a somber dress for a Summer evening, but im- 
mensely effective. 

The majority of the dresses were in lighter 
colors and textures—Pompadour mousselines, lace 
tulles and an endless variety of transparent silk voiles, 
nets and tissues. One very chic gown was in a 
reddish pink of the pomegranate order in the new 
silk crépon that is quite as light and sheer as a 
very fine batiste or silk muslin. The upper part 
of the dress, which was cut off just below the hips in 
corselet style, was heavily soutached and embroidered 
in a dull lifeless lead color that had a very subduing 
effect on the rather vivid shade of the silk. The 
skirt was quite full, so that it fell in soft folds from 
the yoke-like body of the dress. 

It seems logical that with these softer, fuller skirts 
there should be a proportionate increase in the size 
of the sleeves so that the lower part of the figure will 
keep the same straight slender lines that have struck 
such an insistent note in the fashions of the past 
year. Inthis dress that I have just been describing, 
the sleeves were small and close at shoulder and 
wrist, but quite decidedly full at the elbow. It isa 
new sleeve and a pretty one, especially in the sheer 
materials. | 

Paris at present is about half deserted by the beau 
monde because of the English racing season. The 
young people, of course, have to stay in town until 
the end of July on account of their school. We have 
no special commencement exercises, but a great deal 
of ceremony is attached to the awarding of the prizes 
for good standing. A wreath and an improving book 
are the official rewards for scholastic merit. It is 
quite amusing to observe the swollen pride and im- 
portance of some precocious youngster who has man- 
aged to get away with a half a dozen wreaths and 
carries them around with her—one on her head and 
the others strung over her arm. 

One woman that I know quite well has five little 
girls at an excellent school at Neuilly, and has great 
hopes that between them they will be able to carry off 
a number of laurels. She took me into her confidence 
in regard to her dress for the auspicious occasion, an 
agate gray cotelé silk with a guimpe of gray tulle over 
silver and a deep yoke of cloth-of-silver embroidered 
with tinsel thread. The front and back panels of the 
five-gored skirt ran up on the bodice and fastened to 
the yoke with loops and silver buttons. I hope some 
of the children get the coveted wreaths, for it is a very 
lovely dress. 

Another mother whose hopes are centered in one 
small boy, who has a fatal predilection for cricket and 
barres, is going to wear a gown of banana-colored 
cloth if the Fates are kind to her young son. The 
plaited skirt is mounted on a deep moyen-4ge yoke 
quite plain except at the back, where a wide panel 
runs up from the skirt to meet the waist. The bodice 
is laid in plaits at the shoulder and is cut out at the 
neck under a very beautiful collaret of novel outline, 
worked in blues and browns. 


THE PENNY DREADFULS IN DRESS 


A Word of Warming to the Uninitiated on the “What-Nots” of the Wardrobe 
By Mrs. SIMCOX 


Drawings by Carl Kleinschmidt 


AST Summer I was unfortunate 
enough to be kept in town through 
an oppressively sultry July. Every 
day was the hottest ‘in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant” and every. 
night was just a little worse than the 
day that went before it. The city 
lay stifling, arid and breathless in the 
grip of the fierce, sweltering heat of a 
most unusual Summer. It was cur- 

rent gossip about town that the Gulf Stream had slipped 

from its usual course and that New York was about to 
turn itself into a tropical city. 

Every one who could, fled to the seashore or the moun- 
tains, and only those of us who belonged to the working 
classes were left like stokers in the heat-ridden city. 
New York, however, is nota bad Summer resort in itself, 
at least as far as abundant amusement is concerned. And 
there are so many places near it—chAteau restaurants, 
water-locked hotels and hospitable yacht-clubs—that lie 
at the end of a day’s work, that one has no great cause for 
complaint at being kept in town. 

Of course at any place that is easy of access from New 
York one finds the sheep and the goats of the social 
world, rubbing elbows in the amiable, democratic 
American fashion that one meets with nowhere else in 
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materials. JI hardly know which women find most difh- 
cult to master. When I see a tall, lank, bony woman, 
straight as a pole and infinitely less graceful, in a close- 
fitting princess dress of zebra stripes nobly augmented 
at every seam by long rows of buttons, I am perfectly 
sure that the question of line is the insurmountable diffi- 
culty. You've seen it often, haven’t you? The Empire 
dress on the woman who is absolutely square from her 
square-toed shoes, square-cut figure to her square 
shoulders and square face; the peach-basket hat on the 
woman with the one-inch neck; the Dutch collar and 
the accordion-plaited chin of the ¢ngénue of forty 
there are dozens of them that you can think of right 
away, the dreadful things that would be funny if they 
were not so pathetic. I should love to put all those 
women in a row and tell each of them just what her 
trouble is—she probably wouldn’t believe me, though, 
and I’d just be unpopular. For the difficulty is they all 
think they know. There is a subtle psychological proc- 
ess by which any woman can convince herself that the 
thing she wants is the one thing in the world she should 
wear. There may be no connection in the world between 
the two, but you can’t make her see it. 
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As for color, there has been a decided improvement in 
popular taste in the last few years. There is really no 
excuse for mistakes in a matter that has such a simple 
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the world. Atone place that I have in mind particularly, 
where I spent a number of most enjoyable evenings, one 
can see every grade and stratum of American society in the course of a single hour. 
The most stolidly respectable of old Knickerbocker families, who look askance at 
any one who arrived in this country by steam, pass and repass their frankly bour- 
geois countrymen on the crowded boardwalks and verandas. 

It was all extremely interesting to me, for during the greater part of the year I come 
in contact with women who make a profession—perhaps it would be fairer to say a 
graceful accomplishment—of dressing exceptionally well. The opera, the theater and 
the restaurants are a shifting pageant of beautiful women beautifully gowned, in whom 
I take a curious sort of pride, knowing that I have had some hand in it all and that my 
work has not been illy done. 

But whenever I slip out of this little circle of women who have the taste, the time 
and the means to make themselves very lovely in the eyes of their fellow men, I be- 
come possessed with a desire to help the women who lack one of these three necessary 
qualifications. The most hopeless of them are the ones who have neither the taste 
nor the desire. A woman who is ignorant can be educated. A woman who is poor 
can make herself attractive in the simple, pretty things that are within the reach of her 
But the woman who neither knows nor cares is absolutely hopeless. 

There is one that comes into my mind as I 
write, a woman of great wealth and high social 
position. I see her occasionally at this very 
place I’ve been speaking of, where she sits all 
day, I believe, on a bench on the esplanade over- 
looking the sea—a shabby solitary figure always 
accompanied by an irreproachable maid or foot- 
man. She wears a dingy gown of coarse black 
serge, a disreputable bonnet, a pair of loose white 
cotton gloves and a string of splendid pearls or 
diamonds twisted carelessly around her neck. She 
is always an object of speculative interest on 
the part of the passing crowd, with her smart 
maid, her shabby dress and her great beauty, for 
in spite of her shabbiness and her make-up— 
she paints furiously and her hair is manifestly 
dyed—she is beautiful in a strange, frozen, 
Medusa-like way. 

Of course a woman of her type is rather pic- 
turesque, and there is something almost admira- 
ble in her half-insolent indifference to the world 
around her. Unfortunately most of the women 
of her type are neither picturesque nor beautiful. 
They are simply common or garden specimens of 
unnecessary ugliness. If I were a landscapc- 
gardener I would weed them out ruthlessly, for 
it is useless to even try to help them. And there 
are so many whom one would love to help—the 
women who are just a little bit off the right track 
and who need only a word of help and advice to 
set them straight. 

Dress is no occult science, after all, but a sub- 
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ject that has its own laws, principles and methods 
that any one can grasp who is willing to take the 
trouble. It is all a matter of line, color and 








| 9 solution. When in doubt take quiet colors that you 

have tried and found successful. There is no other safe 
even more than line, is likely to turn and betray one. I 
a dream in black, ethereal, lovely, who is coarsened and 
cheapened almost beyond recognition in light colors. 

It’s much the same way with materials. 
well dressed, where you would instantly become cheap and third-class looking in a 
shoddy imitation of a thing you patently couldn't afford. There are certain colors 
and fabrics that are wonderful in carriages and fearful in street-cars; others that 
are sweet and modest-looking on young girls and common and prevocative on 
A color or material that not only attracts attention but demands it, should 
never be worn outside of one’s own intimate circle. You can see why, of course. 
It is simply a question of good taste. . 

For instance, I have just been making a little trotting-frock in black veiling. It's 
an awfully attractive thing, especially the skirt, which is made on a shallow yoke, cut 
into squares at its lower edge. The lower part of the skirt is laid in groups of 
tucks so arranged that a plaited section dovetails into each of the squares of the yoke. 
In black, or in any other quiet color, for that matter, there is nothing about the dress 
to arouse anything but favorable comment. But when I saw the dress first it was the 
center of a gasping crowd on the pesage of a French race-track. Some Parisian house 
had sent it out to Chantilly on a manikin, as their custom is abroad. It wasina most 
excitable shade of rose-pink foulard with huge coin dots of a still more rasping pink, 
scattered like wafers over its surface. It was very narrow, very short, very conspicuous. 

There are so many lovely things one can do with the right colors and materials that 
it seems a great pity to juggle with the wrong ones. 


Color, 


path, believe me. 
know one woman who is 


You can wear a six-cent calico and appear 


women. 


I have just been making a most 
successful venture in white Russian net over a very pale green silk. The skirt is at- 
tached to a deep yoke and wide front panel of exquisite valenciennes lace. It is quite 
narrow at the front and sides, but at the back it is very full, laid in soft gathers at the 
belt. In spite of the additional fulness that would not have been countenanced three 
months ago, the skirt keeps closely to the slender lines of the present-day silhouette. 
All the fulness is caught together just above the deep hem of the dress under a heavy 
embroidery motif worked in silver thread. The skirt and bodice are joined under a 
wide, closely-fitted belt that takes a decided downward dip in front in the eighteenth- 
century manner. The waist itself is very simple, quite décolleté and with stolelike 
pieces of the lace running from the shoulder into the belt. 

A month or two ago I spoke of these period dresses after Watteau and De Pompa- 
dour, as perhaps you remember. I was quite right in my surmise that one would hardly 
see them in general use for a time at least, but that modifications of them would cer- 
tainly make their appearance before the season was over. I have been one of the first 
to take them up and turn them to practical account. I have made several very 
charming evening frocks with the pannier overskirt. In one of them the panniers 
were in Pompadour silk, satin stripes and rose-colored flowers on a white ground. The 
overdress ran up to the shoulders in a sort of princess style, and was defined on either 
side by rather narrow insertion of gold lace edged with mechlin. The underdress was 
of white chiffon laid in inch-wide tucks set an equal distance apart. The whole thing 
was delightfully quaint and picturesque, and I have had to copy it a number of times. 

The jet coats of the Summer have more than justified my faith in them. They 


are the smartest fad of the hour. 


Extremely graceful— quite 
straight in cut, sleeveless and low 
in the neck both at the front and 
back, they hang from the should- 
ers, revealing rather than veiling 


the slender lines of the figure. 
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THE JET COAT AND POMPADOUR OVERDRESS ARE VERY PICTURESQUE 


8 THE DELINEATOR 


ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR THE SUMMER 


Princess and Semi-Princess Dresses Giving the Popular Long Lines 


HE new styles have been rather a surprise in more ways than one. 
For instance, while every one has been engaged in respectfully admiring 
the novel and much-heralded Summer fabrics—the crépes and crépons 
and cr-pus, and others of their ilk—our old friend foulard has walked 
in quite unannounced and calmly appropriated the first place among 
the season's favorites. ‘Quite unprecedented” is all one can say in re- 
gard to its coup d'état. Linens, of course, have proved to be quite as 
popular as was anticipated, and one saw two and three piece suits and 
princess dresses in the new heavy linens almost before the April sheet 

was pulled off the calendar. 
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Db the princess and semi-princess dresses promise to be very popular 

this Summer, and a very pretty design for a princess dress is shown 
here (3107) which is especially well adapted to development in the softer 
materials, as foulard, net, and in lawn or batiste. As the flounce has a 
straight lower edge it is suitable for flouncing and bordered goods. T he 
dress is made in nine gores, and the skirt may be made in the medium 
sweep or round length. The waist may be finished with the high or the 
collarless neck, and the one-seam sleeve is suitable for the full or three- 
quarter length. If the dress is made of net. folds of silk sewed in two rows 
above the hem of the skirt, heading the flounce and outlining the neck, 
would add adornment to the dress. On the other hand, the dress develop- 
ed in dimity or organdy would be made daintier if trimmed with bands of 
insertion and lace edging. As hand embroidery is to appear on the most 
stylish garments this Summer, the woman would do well to adda touch 
of embroidery to this dress between the tucks and in the sleeves. 

Design 3107 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for the ma- 
king four and one-half yards of material 36 inches wide, with four yards of 
flouncing 21 inches deep for the flounce, three-eighths yard of all-over em- 
broidery for the yoke and collar and three and one-half yards of insertion 
and one and one-half yard of edging for the trimming. If the flounce is 
made of the same material as the dress, six and seven-eighth yards 36 
inches wide will be required, with eight and one-half yards of insertion and 
one and five-eighths yard of edging for trimming. Ihe lower edge of the 
skirt measures about four yards. 
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One expected, naturally, to see a few foulard frocks and dresses here and there, for, 
like some other things, foulard is always more or less with us. But the surprising 
feature of the situation is that it is with us so much more than it has been for years and 
years past. When it was enjoying its first popularity, a long time back, foulard was 
treated with the veneration that our mothers and grandmothers attached to silk of any 
kind. It was kept for pretty house frocks and visiting gowns and the other nice little 
usages of life. In its present reincarnation, however, foulard has been placed in the 
class with linens and pongees and the raw silks. It makes the most useful of morning 
dresses, eons frocks and about-town gowns that must be smart, dust-defying and 
practical. 
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2688—3056 


Showing the slightly high waistline Finished with the Dutch square neck Showing the popular panel front 


DESIGN for a semi-princess dress is shown here (3056) which has the 
popular panel front and back. The dress is made with a slightly high 
waistline and is closed at the left side. The waist of this dress is made 
with a French lining, which is faced to form the yoke and may be finished 
with the high, collarless or square neck. Either the plain or the mousque- 
taire sleeves may be made in the full or shorter length. The skirt is a 
four-piece model, with the front and back gores in one with the waist to 
form the panel front and back. The skirt may be made in the medium 
sweep or round length, the latter being preferred for wash dresses, while the 
former length is usually favored for the cloth or silk gown. This design is 
equally suitable for a wash dress for Summer wear and for the elaborate 
silk gown which every woman wants to have in her wardrobe. The more 
elaborate dress may be made of voile, messaline or foulard, with the yoke- 
facing of lace or net, and trimmed with buttons covered with the same. 
The wash dress may be made simply or elaborately, and linen and pongee 
are both suitable fabrics for the development of this model. If desired 
this dress may be worn with a separate guimpe, as No. 2688, which is illus. 
trated with the dress as shown above. This may be made of net for the 
dressy gown or of all-over embroidery for the wash dress. 

Design 3056 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for 
making the dress with the mousquetaire sleeves, six yards of material 36 
inches wide; or the dress with the cap sleeves, five yards of material 36 
inches wide. The lower edge of the skirt in the round Icrgth measures 
about three yards. 
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3056 


3107 


GRACEFUL PRINCESS AND SEMI-PRINCESS GOWNS 


SOME. NEW AND VERY ATTRACTIVE MODELS 
Semi-Princess Dresses with the Popular and | 


Effective Panel Front . 
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make and launder and al- 
ways look well whenon. A 
very attractive design for a 
simple semi-princess dress 
is shown here in No. 3101, which closes at 
the side. This dress may be made in the 
medium sweep or the clearing length. 
The waist may be made with or without 
the French lining, though this lining is 
well adapted to this design, as it may be 
used as a guimpe. If the dress is devel- 
oped in a wash fabric it would be advisa- 
ble to make the lining separate, while in 
the dress made of one of the cloths it may 
be attached at the belt or left unattached 
if desired. The lining may be made with 
the neck finished high, colarless or cut in 
the square outline. The one-seam sleeve 
may be finished in full or three-quarter 
length and with or without the sleeve cap. 
This sleeve cap is cut in a unique and at- 
tractive outline and may be trimmed with 
a band of contrasting material or may be 
simply stitched and the plainness relieved 
with buttons sewed on the corners as sug- 
gested in the illustration. The skirt is 
cut in six gores with the front and back 
gores extending into the waist and form- 
ing the panel effect in the dress and an 
over-blouse effect in the waist. If this 
panel effect is not desired for any reason, 
the front and back gores may cut off at 
the waistline. This design may be de- 
veloped in any of the firm wash materials 
as linen, pongee, which is very popular 
this season, or in the linen shantung. If 
made of one of these fabrics it may be 
trimmed with a simple design worked in 
hand embroidery or in one of the narrow 
braids. The design is equally well adapt- 
ed to development in any of the softer 
cloths as the French serge and mohair in 
one of the popular colors and may be 
trimmed with bands of silk. The yoke- 
facing, collar and the long one-seam sleeve 
may be made of tucking or lace, which 
would add a daintiness to the dress, or 
the sleeves may be made of the same ma- 
terial as the dress and just the yoke made 
of the lace if the guimpe effect is not 
desired. : 

Design 3101 may be had in six sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. The medi- 
um size requires for the making ten yards 
of material 24 inches wide, five and seven- 
eighth yards 36 inches wide, or five and 
one-eighth yards 4-4 inches wide, with two 
yards of tucking 18 inches wide for the 
yoke-facing, collar and sleeves or one- 
half yard of lace 18 inches wide for the 
yoke-facing. The lower edge of the skirt 
in the round length measures about three 
yards. Threc-eighths of a yard of silk 
20 inches wide is required for the trim- 
ming bands and five-eighths yard of 
silk of the same width for the girdle. 
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Hand embroidery adds a pleasing individuality 





A MORE elaborate design for an attractive semi- 
princess dress is shown above in 3084. The 
skirt may be made in either the medium sweep 
or the clearing length, the former being preferred 
for the dress to be worn in the home, while the latter 
length is more satisfactory if the dress is to be worn 
outdoors. This dress has a very convenient fasten- 
ing at the left side. The waist is made in over- 
blouse style and with a French lining which may be 
used as a guimpe with the high or collarless neck. 
This lining may be sewed to the dress or may %e 
made separately, which arrangement would allow 
different guimpes to be worn with the dress. The 
waist may be made with the cap sleeves and the full- 
length or three-quarter-length one-seam sleeve to- 
gether or separate as preferred. The attached skirt 
is cut in six gores, the front and back gores continu- 
ing part way into the waist and giving the popular 
panel effect. There are a number of materials well 
adapted to the development of this model, among 
others being linen, pongee, poplin and linen shan- 
tung. The dress realized in linen or poplin may be 
very effectively embroidered as suggested in the 
smaller cut. If white materials are used, the em- 





broidery may be done in white or in some delicate 
color, the latter being favored this season. On the 
other*hand, the dress developed in one of the 
popular pale shades might be embroidered in white 
or in a trifle darker shade than thedress. The illus- 
tration on the opposite page suggests another treat- 
ment and would prove very attractive. Here the 
trimming consists of piping, buttons and an effect- 
ive design worked on the front of the over-blouse. 
In either development the yoke- facing, collar and 
the one-seam sleeves may be realized in tucked 
material, lace or in some dainty figured net. 

Design 3084 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. The medium size requires for the making 
eight yards of material 24 inches wide, five and three- 
eighth yards 36 inches wide, or four and five-eighth 
yards of 44-inch material. Three-quarters yard of 
lace or tucking 18 inches wide for the yoke-facing 
and collar, one and one-half yard of lace or tucking 
18 inches wide for the one-seam sleeves and one and 
three-eighths yard of edging are required for this 
dress. The lower edge of this skirt in round length 
measures about three yards. 
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3101 


UNIQUE AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


11 








12 
(™ HE dresses selected for Summer al- 


ways give more satisfaction if 
they are simple in design. Such 
a dress is shown in No. 30-44, 
a ladies’ semi-princess dress with 
a slightly high waistline. The 
skirt may be made with the 
medium sweep or in the round 
length as desired. The dress 
is unique in its closing, which 
extends the entire length of the dress. The 
waist of this design is very simple. The 
blouse part of the waist is attached to a round 
yoke, which may be made with a collar or cut 
in round outline, and it may be tucked across 
the front and back to yoke depth, or may be 
tucked only at the shoulders and the rest gath- 
ered to the round yoke. The one-seam leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves may be made in the full or 
three-quarter length and are tucked in groups SS 
of fine tucks in the lower part to match the /// 
tucks in the waist. The skirt is made in five (“// 
gores and should be tucked or gathered into // 4 
the belt according to the method employed in / ¢/y 
the waist. For the development of this de- =..." ) 
sign soft materials will be found best adapted “// 4 7 
to the graceful lines of the dress, asthey will / 4 
hang more gracefully than the firmer fabrics. jf £9 
For the dress which is to betuckedorgathered, “74 #. 
the soft silks, as foulard and messaline, are ‘Ea 
especially suited. Such a dress may be trim- 
med with bands of the same or with bands of 
contrasting design. The figured dress may be 
trimmed with bands of the plain silk of the 
same shade or of a shade a trifle darker or 
lighter, while the plain silk dress may be trim. 
med with bands of figured silk. These bands 
may be sewed to outline the yoke, thetwosides 
of the entire closing and to cover the belt. 
Some of the soft wash materials, as lawn, 
dimity and organdy, are equally suited to the 
model, and owing to the closing this design is 
particularly well adapted to wash fabrics, as 
the dress may be laundered so easily. Dresses 
made of these wash materials may be trimmed ‘4 
with lace insertion or with swiss insertion in the i i ‘ 
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same manner as suggested in the silk model. 


On the other hand, this model offers a splen- 

did opportunity for a touch of hand embroid- SOR 
ery which always adds individuality to the ME 
woman's clothes. The edges of the belt te 


which joins the skirt and waist of the dress 
may be buttonhole-stitched in small scallops, 
as may also the edges of the yoke, collar and 
sleeves, and a dainty design may be embroid- : ' 
ered in the yoke and collar. is : 
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Design 3044 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, Is 
price fifteen cents. The medium size re- 
quires for the making six and one-half yards of 
material 36 inches wide. The lower edge of 
this skirt in the round length measures about 
three and five-eighth yards. 
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UST as the woman often wishes to select the waist and 
skirt of her dress separately, she also likes to select the 
coat and skirt of her tailor suit separately, or perhaps she de- 
sires a coat suitable to complete a three-piece costume or for 
sepurate wear. Such a coat is shown in No. 3100, which is 
equally suited for any of these purposes. This design is a 
double-breasted semi-fitting coat which may be made in either 
the thirty-two or thirty-six inch length. This model is a very 
simple design and may be made without the slightest difficulty 
at home. The back has no center seam, having only the slightly 
shaped seam at either side of the back. The seams in the front 
of the coat give the shaping over the bust and the straight effect 
in the front. The closing is at the left side and the coat may 
have the straight or cutaway edges as desired. Two styles of 
sleeves are provided, the one with the plain top and the sleeve 
which is gathered into the armhole. Either of these may be 
finished with the cuffs or with the regulation coat-sleeve finish. 
The under-arm seams are left open to the hips, though they 
may be closed if preferred. The neck of the coat may be fin- 
ished with the shawl or the Dutch collar, which may be made of 
the same material as the coat or of contrasting goods. If this 
coat is to be made for separate wear it may be developed in 
broadcloth or pongee. The coat suit might be made of French 
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3100 
Showing the collar and cuffs trimmed with braid 


TWO DAINTY DRESSES AND 
A SMART COAT 


Very Attractive Designs and 


Simple to Make 
at Home 
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Aor nER design for a simple 
Summer dress is shown in 
No. 3075, a ladies’ princess dress 
which also has the fashionable 
closing at the left side. This 
design has the panel front and 
back giving the figure the long 
lines for which every woman is 
striving. The dress may be 
finished with a high or round ~ 


give the guimpe effect. The sleeve pro- 
vided is in the full or three-quarter length 
with the cap sleeve. The two gores at each 
side are lengthened by two gathered gores. 
This design is equally well suited to develop- 
ment in the soft silks and satins or in the thin- 
“¢, ner wash materials. Foulards in the figured 
*< and striped patterns, as well as the plain fou- 
: lards in the fashionable colors, are much used 
, this season and are particularly well adapted 
” to this design owing to the gathered gores in 
of _ the skirt. These silks fall in soft and graceful 
ki > folds and yet are firm enough for the fitted 

eet upper part. Ifa figured foulard is used, a very 
attractive trimming may be realized if a piping 
of plain foulard is used to outline the front and 
back panels and the joining of the gathered 
gores to the upper part. Ifa soft satin is used, 
and in a plain color, the dress may be trimmed 
with a silk braid in the same shade or in one 
which will blend well with the dress. The de- 
signs in braid may be worked in the front and 
back panels in the waist and in the sleeve caps. 
The undersleeves in either the silk or satin 
dress may be made of mull, net or lace, while 
in the wash dress they may be made of the same 
material. If the dress is to be made of wash 
materials it will have to be worn with a slip 
made on the princess style. Lawn, organdy, 
dimity and pongee are materials which will 
make up attractively in this design. The or- 
gandies and dimities may be trimmed with 
lace insertion and edging, while the pongee 
and lawn dresses might be hand embroidered. 
The lawn dress may be embroidered in white 
or in a delicate color, colored embroidery 
being much favored this season and the pongee 
model may be embroidered in any of the light 
colors, a pale shade of green being very effec- 
tive on the natural-colored pongee. 

Design 3075 may be had in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium size requires 
for the making six and five-eighth yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or five and five- 
eighth yards 44 inches wide, with three-quar- 
ters yard of lace 18 inches wide for the chemi- 
sette, collar and the facing of the sleeves. The 
lower edge of the skirt in round length meas- 
ures about three and one-half yards. 





3075 


serge, prunella cloth or of the satins which are used so much 
this season. The cloth coat may be finished very attractively 
with a collar of satin. The coat is equally well adapted to de 
velopment in the wash materials, as poplin and linen, and would 
be suitable for the wash tailor suit which isso popular during 
the Summer months. The collar and cuffs of this coat might 
be very effectively hand embroidered in solid or eyelet work 
and the edges buttonhole-stitched in scallops or may be 
trimmed with the narrow braid as suggested on the opposite 
page. The buttons used on the cloth coat may be the cloth- 
covered buttons or the fancier ones which are seen in the shops. 
On the linen or poplin coat the large pearl buttons are usually 
preferred. If the coat is finished with the straight edges two 
rows of buttons are used to carry out the double-breasted 
style, while with the cutaway effect only one row is better 
adapted to this style. 

Design 3100 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. Thé me- 
dium size requires for the making in the thirty-six-inch length, 
five and thre>-quarter yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
three and five-eighth yards of 44-inch material, or three 
yards. 54.inches wide, withifive-eighths yard of silk 20 inches 
wide for the shawl-collar facing. 





neck; and if the former is used the 
chemisette and collar may be made _ of 
the same material as the undersleeves to 
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3113 


Showing the semi-fitting coat open in blazer style 


SMART DESIGNS FOR 
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3089 
The slightly fitted coat shown in the cutaway effect 


SEPARATE COATS 


Suitable also for the Coats of Tailor Suits 


VERY attractive coat which may be made for 

separate wear or as part of a two or three piece 
suit 1s shown in No. 3113. The coat is semi-fitting and 
may be made in either of the two lengths, the thirty-two 
or the thirty-six inch length. The front of the coat is 
arranged to be worn in either of the three styles, closed 
at the bust, closed at the waist or open in blazer style. 
Two styles of sleeves are provided, the sleeve with the 
plain top and the one which ts gathered into the arm- 
hole. A coat cut on these lines is very simple to make 
at home, and with a little care it may be made to fit the 
woman perfectly. The coat for wear with a number of 
dresses may be made of broadcloth, or, if they are wash 
dresses, the cout may be made of pongee. The coat suit 





may be developed in French serge or prunella cloth with 
a satin collar in the same color or in one which will 
blend well with the suit; or may be made of one of the 
wash suitings, as linen and poplin, with the collar made 
of the same or of piqué which makes a pretty finish. If 
buttons are to be used on the sleeves and the front of 
the coat they should be the cloth-covered buttons for 
the cloth suit or the pearl buttons on the wash suit. 
Buttons may also be used at the back of the coat. 

Design 3113 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. The medium size requires for making five and 
five-eighth vards of material 27 inches wide or three 
and one-half yards 44 inches wide. 


Digitized by § 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEPARATE WRAPS 
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Smart Semi-Fitting |: "7 Ui @Eai ge Es) GL A Graceful Hanging 


Coat Cape 


HERE are always occasions in the 
Summer months as well as in the 
gay Winter season when separate wraps 
are necessary to cover the light and dain- 
ty evening dresses. Some women prefer 
coats for this purpose, while others favor 
the capes, and there is much to be said in 
favor of both. The capes are easily put 
on and off, and do not crush the sleeves 
as much as a coat, whereas the latter may 
be worn for afternoon occasions as well as 
in the evening. Here (3076) is a very 
attractive ladies’ circular cape suitable 
for evening wear at any season. It may 
be made in the fifty-two or forty-four 
inch length at the back, and with or with- 
out the hood or collar. A cape of this 
style is so simple in construction that no 
one will find any difficulty in making it at 
home. There is only one seam in the 
body of the garment, which is in the cen- 
ter back, and darts fit the cape to the 
shoulders. This model may be developed 
as simply or elaboracely as desired. As 
the cape is so simple in its lines any 
elaborateness will have to be added by 
the use of rich trimmings on the front 
edges and on the collar. Any of the Per- 
sian bandings or other fancy trimmings 
may be used fér this adornment. For a 
distinctly Summer wrap the cape may be 
developed in rajah silk in any of the pop- 
ular colors. The pastel shades are the 
favorite colors this season and are very 
pretty for the more delicate wraps, while 
the darker shades are more serviceable. 
Chiffon broadcloths in the pale shades as 
well as in red are used the year around 
and make very beautiful capes. Some 
women like the lower edge of the cape 
left raw, while others prefer to face it or 
indeed line the whole cape. If the cape 
is lined the lining should be cut by the 
same pattern as the cape and may be 
made of any of the silk linings, as taffeta, 
or of satin. The hood, which is very 
nobby, is made of the same material as the 
cape and lined with silk in the same shade 
or in one which blends well with the rest 
of the garment. The cape may be fast- 
ened as suggested in the illustration with 
a silk cord, with invisible fastenings from 
underneath or with fancy loops and but- 
tons on the outside. As shown in the 
illustration the cape is developed in broad- 
cloth and trimmed with a narrow braid. 
Design 3076 may be had in four sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. The medi- 
um size requires for making the cape in 
the fifty-two-inch length, six and one-half 
yards of material 36 inches wide, or four 
and seven-eighth yards 44 inches wide. 
The forty-four-inch length cape requires 
for the making five and three-eighth yards 
of material 36 inches wide, or four yards 
of 44-inch material. One and one-quar- 
ter yard of silk 20 inches wide is needed 
for the lining of the hood. 


HE woman who desiresacoat }ii9}) 0. Soe MERE S 
for evening wear will pre- [°) 9) ..- 8) 
fer a model which is only 
slightly fitted rather than 
the semi-fitted coat, it 
being less likely to muss 
the light dress which one 
wears at any evening func- 
tion. Such a design is 
shown in No. 3089, a coat which may be 
made in either the fifty-three or forty-five [§ 
inch length at the back. The front of 
this design has the possibility of the 
straight or cutaway closing edges. Ifthe 
straight edges are used, the fastening 1s 
made with buttons and loops of braid, 
the double row of buttons, as _ sug- 
gested in the illustration, being very 
effective. On the other hand, if the cut- 
away effect is adopted, the fastening is 
made with the one large button and but- 
tonhole. There is much choice in the 
matter of buttons to be used on the coats 
this season, but the satin or cloth covered 
ones are favored for the cloth coat, while 
the pearl buttons are used on the linen 
and piqué models. The neck of this coat 
may be finished with or without the fancy 
shaped collar facing. If the collar facing 
is used it would be more effective if made 
of goods which contrast well with the 
material of the rest of the coat. Piqué is 
used a great deal for facings on linen suits, 
w hile satin and silk make effective facings 
for the cloth model. Those who prefer to 
Omit the collar facing may finish the neck 
with a design worked in a narrow braid 
which will look well with the material of 
the coat. While this coat is so well 
adapted to evening wear it is also suitable 
for the coat of a tailor suit, and the woman 
who has a tendency to be stout will find 
this design well suited to her needs owing 
to the perfectly plain front. The mate- 
rials for this coat depend entirely on the 
purpose for which it is intended. The 
ev ening coat should be made in the longer 
lemgth, and, for this, broadcloth in the 
}><astel shades, pongee and silks are used a 
preat deal. For the coat of a tailor suit, 
the length is a matter of choice with the 
“Oman, and prunella cloth, serge, satin 
amdi firm wash materials, as poplin and lin- 
=m, aredesirable. While white isalwaysa 
‘zawvorite for the Summer wash suit, this 
year the delicate shades, as old-rose, light 
»lure and the natural linen shades, will be 
1sed, and these do not show the soiling 
.s readily. 
Design 3089 may be had in seven sizes, 
rormn thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
neasure, price fifteen cents. The medi- 
mm_ size requires for making the coat in 
he fifty-three-inch length, four yards of 
1. terial 44 inches wide; for the coat in the 
»rty-five-inch length, three and one-half 
zarcs 44 inches wide, with three-eighths 
-ard of contrasting goods for the collar 
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3076 
3089 Developed in broadcloth in a delicate shade 3076 
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3096 


Ladies’ waist in over-blouse effect 
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Ladies’ surplice waist developed in the deep embroidered flouncing 


ATTRACTIVE AND BECOMING 
Arranged to Be Made with the French 


itis: 


HILE shirt-waists are worn for 
mornings and outings the 
blouse-waists are more suitable 
for dressv wear with the tailor 
suit. A ladies’ waist in over- 
blouse stvle is shown in No. 
3006. This design is made with 
a lining which may be used as 
a guimpe having a high or col- 
larlessneck. Thetwo styles of 
sleeves provided are the one- 
seam small tucked sleeve and 

the medium-size plain sleeve either of which may 

be made in the full or three-quarter length. The 
tucks in the back are stitched to the waistline, 
while those inthe front are stitched to yoke depth, 
giving a pleasing fulness. The outline of the 
blouse neck may be oval or pointed as desired, 
and the plain space in the front offers a splendid 
opportunity fora touch of hand embroidery. The 
over-blouse may be made of linen or poplin or 
might be developed in the same material as the 
skirt, thus giving the costume effect which 1s 
very popular. The guimpe may be very daintily 
realized in all-over embroidery, lace or net. This 

Waist was designed to be made as a separate waist 

or to be attached toa skirt in semi-princess style. 
Design 3096 may be had in seven sizes, from 

thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium size requires 
for making the over-blouse one and three-quarters 
yard of material 27 inches wide, or one and one- 
quarter vard 36 inches wide, with one-half yard 
of silk 20 inches wide for trimming. The guimpe 
requires for the body, seven-eighths yard of 
material 36 inches wide, with five-eighths yard 
of lace 18 inches wide for the collar and yoke- 
facing; for the sleeves one and seven-eighths 

yard of material 27 inches wide, or one yard 36 

inches wide. 





HE surplice waist has always been a favorite 
with women, and this year will be even more 
popular owing to its adaptability to the use vi 
the much-favored bordered goods and flouncine:. 
NO. 3055 shows an attractive ladies’ surplice 
waist, with the Gibson tucks which give a desir- 
able breadth to the shoulders. The Gibson 
tucks in the front may be stitched to the waist- 
line if the woman is inclined to be a little stout, or 
only to yoke depth. Not only has this waist the 
advantage of being suited to bordered goods but 
it is also a design well adapted to wear with a 
skirt with the high waistline, as it may be made 
with the high or normal waistline. This model 
is made with a French lining on which the yoke- 
facing is sewed and may be made with a high, 
collarless or square neck. Tv-o styles of sleeves 
are provided, the small two-seam and the medium 
one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves, either of which 
may be made in the full or three-quarter length. 
While this design is so well adapted to the use 
of bordered goods and flouncings it may also be 
developed in plain materials, as linen or poplin, 
and trimmed with a narrow braid in fancy design, 
or may be equally well realized in any of the 
cloths, as prunella cloth, or in one of the satins. 
These latter materials may also be braided very 
effectively and would make very dressy waists 
if the yoke-facing were to be made of lace of 
net. This design may be made as a separate 
waist or may be attached to a skirt in sem: 
princess stvle. 

Design 3055 may be had in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fif- 
teen cents. The medium size requires for the 
making two and one-half yards of maternal 36 
inches wide, or three and three-eighth yards of 
bordered goods or flouncing 27 inches deep, with 
three-quarters yard of goods 18 inches wide for 
the yoke-facing and collar. 








Ladies’ bodice developed in one of the popular figured foulards 


THE DELINEATOR 





DESIGNS SHOWN IN WAISTS 
Lining Which May Be Used as a Guimpe 


L RATHER more elaborate ladies’ waist or 
bodice is shown above in No. 3081. The 
-aist is made with a French lining, the upper 
»art being faced to form the yoke, and may be 
3ade with the high collar or finished with the col- 
airless meck. The front and back of the design 
re made in panel effect, and the wide tucks on 
ye shoulder fronts give a pleasing fulness in the 
‘ont. The two-seam sleeves may be made in the 
111 or three-quarter length and with or without 
1e@ tucked sleeve cap. If the sleeve cap is used 
1d the sleeves and yoke-facing are made of the 
me material, the effect of a guimpe is given to 
1e waist. The use of the trimming bands in the 
yt amd back is optional. If this model is de- 
-ed for awash waist; linen and poplin aresuitable 
-.terials, and the edges of the bretelles, waist 
\a sleeves may be buttonhole-stitched in small 
allops- Inaddition dainty designs may be em- 
‘»idered in the panel front effect, the sleeves 
din the bretelles. In this waist the yoke-facing 
ide of all-over embroidery would be pretty. 
tins and silks are also desirable for a waist of 
5 desiggn, messaline and foulard being suggest- 
foor the waist and sleeve caps and tucked net 
the yoke-facing and the two-seam sleeves. 
naissamcee lace on the bretelles and turn-back 
+s made of plain colored satins or silks will 
swe very effective. This model was designed 
bye made as a separate waist or attached to a 
-t im semi-princess style. A skirt with the 
iecl fromt is especially desirable for this waist. 
Yesiggn +3081 may be had in seven sizes, from 
‘ty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
.o fifteencents. The medium size requires for 
nalxing three and one-eighth yards of mate- 
jrachNes wide, or two and one-half yards 36 
ies wide, with one and one-half yard of lace 18 
res wide for the yoke-facing, collar and facing 
ful 1-lengzth sleeves. 
16 


24 





NOTHER design for a 
dressy waist is shown in 

No. 3093, a model especially 
well adapted to wear with a 
skirt having the high waistline, 
as it may be made with a high 
or regulation waistline. This 
waist is very simple in con- 
struction, but with a little trim- 
ming may be made into one 
of those exclusive and rich 
designs which every woman 


is glad to possess. The waist is made in Gib- 
son style, the front tucks terminating at yoke 
depth or at the waistline, as preferred. The 


yoke-facing is sewed on the French lining and 
may be finished with the high or collarless neck. 
Either the one-seam small tucked sleeve or the 
medium size plain sleeve may be made in the 
full or three-quarter length. If made of a wash 
material some of the firmer fabrics as madras 
or linen are better adapted to this model than 
the thinner goods, and the waist may be trim- 
med with embroidery or a braided design. This 
model would be particularly smart if developed 
in messaline satin, in black or in one of the rich 
shades, and trimmed with buttons covered with 
the same material. The yoke-facing of the wash 
waist may be made of all-over embroidery or 
tucked goods, while in the cloth or satin waist 
they may be developed in lace net or all-over lace. 
This model may be made as a separate waist or 
attached to a skirt in semi-princess style. 

Design 3093 may be had in six sizes, from thir- 
ty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. The medium size requires for the 
making two and seven-eighth yards of material 
36 inches wide, with three-cighths yard of lace 
or tucking 18 inches wide for the collar and 
yoke-facing. 
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3093 


Shown with the high waistline 
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3055 
Developed in white popkn 


OW that the slender woman is hav- 
ing her dav, the woman who hasa 
ter.dency toward stcutness should 
te deutiy careful in the selection 
ot her clothes. A shirt-waist de 
signed especially for stcut women 
is shown in No. 3UN5, ard may be 
made as a4 se, arate Waist or at- 
tached to a Skirt in semi-princess 

stvle. This wai-: is made withan undet-arm gore, 

whichgivesatmm atiearancetothe figure. The 

Waist mav have the pia:t or the coat closing. A 

Deitch collar may be worm with this waist or it 

wey be finished with a neck-band for wear 

win other separate c lars. Both leg-o'-mutton 
sleeves ard the regulation shirt-waist sleeve in 
fui or shorter lengtn are provided. The back 
yoxe-iacing and the lining may be omitted, if 
Ge-:red. Madras. linen and lawn are suitable 





a 
1 


yieteTiais for the deveitopment of this design. 

Design oUuN5 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thimy-sx to for:v-e:ght inches bust measure, 
pre iteen cents. he forty-txo-inch size re- 
qciires for the making three and seven-eighth 
yard: of material 27 inches wide. or two and five- 
evsbhth- wards 30 inckes wide, with three and one- 
hall wards of insertion and three and five-eighth 
yard: of edging tor the trimming. 
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3102 
Realized in a thin batiste 


VERY simple blouse-waist is shown in No. 
3102, which is especially well adapted to 
development in the fancy materials, as cotton 
crepe ard net. as well as in the plainer fabrics, 
as lawn and batiste. The net waist might be 
very attractively trimmed with soutache braid, 
while in the other materials it would be very 
pretty trimmed with swiss insertion or plain 
bands embroidered in a color to harmonize with 
the skirt. This latter trimming is to be very 
popular this season. This waist may be finished 
with the high, collarless or Dutch square neck 
and with or without the strap decoration. The 
one-seam tucked sleeve is small, while the plain 
sleeve is a trifle larger, and either one mav be 
made in the full or three-quarter length. The 
blouse lining may be used or not as desired, but 
will be found verv desirable for the waist made of 
the sheer materials, asthe net. This design may 
be made as a separate waist or attached to a skirt 
in semi-princess style. 

Design 3102 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for 
making three and one-half yards of material 24 
inches wide, or two and one-quarter yards 36 
inches wide, with one and three-eighths yard of 
insertion and one and one-half yard of edging. 





SMART DESIGNS FOR 
Made as Separate Waists or Attached 





3091 
The collar and cuffs are embroidered 


HERE is always the same demand for the simple and strict 
ly tailored shirt-waists in the Summer as in the Winter 
months. They are easy to launder, and keep fresh-looking 
longer than the thinner and daintier models. A very attractive 
though simple shirt-waist is shown here (3091), which may have 
the plait or coat closing. The Gibson tucks give the broad- 
shouldered appearance which every woman desires, and may be 
stitched to yoke depth or to the waistline if the woman has a 
tendency to be stout. These tucks taper toward the belt and 
give a slender effect around the waist. The neck may be finish- 
ed with the Dutch collar or with the neck-band for wear with 
other separate collars. Both the one-seam regulation and leg- 
o'-mutton shirt-waist sleeves in full or three-quarter length are 
provided. Any of the firmer materials, as poplin, linen or ma- 
dras. are desirable for a shirt-waist made in this style, while flan- 
nel is also suitable for the waist which is to be worn on col 
days. While a waist like this, which depends on the lines for its 
stvle and the tucks for its trimming, does not need any further 
adornment, the shirt-waist made with the Dutch collar and the 
three-quarter length sleeves with the turn-up cuffs may Pe 
trimmed very daintily. Either lace or swiss insertion may be 
stitched near the edges in the collar and cuffs, or these may be 
very prettily embroidered in solid or evelet work and in white 
or in anv of the more delicate shades, as old-rose, lavender 
hehotrope. This shirt-waist was designed for wear as a separate 
Waist or to be attached to a skirt in semi-princess style. 

Design 3001 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty” 
two inches bust measure, pnce 15 cents. The medium size tf 
quires for the making, three and one-half yards of material 24 
inches wide, two and three-eighth yards 36 inches wide, or t’” 
yards 44 inches wide{ with two yards of insertion for trimming, 
as suggested in the illustratiom 
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3077 
Collar and cuffs trimmed with appliqué 


“HERE are any number of different designs among the group 

of shirt-waists: the strictly tailored waist, the waist which 
closely resembles the blouse that it is hard to tell them apart, 
d the waist which lies between these two extremes. Oneof the 
ter group is shown in No. 3077 which may be very attractively 
veloped. This design has a very novel feature in the ar- 
igement of the back which extends over the shoulders, thus 
nging the seam which is ordinarily on the shoulder over to the 
nt and giving the effect of a front yoke. The use of the yoke- 
ing is optional, but is strongly advised in the making of this 
ist. The fronts are gathered on the extended back, giving a 


asing fulness at the waistline. Either the plait or coat clos-. 


‘may be used in fastening the waist. The neck may be finish- 
with the Dutch collar, or with the neck-band for wear with the 
son or Separate collar. Either the one-seam leg-o’-mutton 
ve or the regulation shirt-waist sleeve may be made and in 
1er the full or three-quarter length. This model was designed 
be made as a separate waist or to be attached to a skirt in 
1i- princess style. The soft fabrics, as lawn, batisteand cotton 
5e, are adapted to waists where the front is gathered at the 
ulders as inthis model. The Dutch collar and the cuff on the 
rter sleeve may be hand embroidered or trimmed with lace in- 
ion and edging. A little embroidery in the Gibson collar and 
lower part of the leg-o’-mutton sleeve would add a smart 
widuality to the shirt-waist. 
Yesign 3077 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to for- 
our inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The medium 
requires for the making three and five-eighth yards of ma- 
4] 27 inches wide, two and one-quarter yards 36 inches wide, 
wo yards 44 inches wide, with one and seven-eighths yard 
nsertion and two and seven-eighth yards of edging for the 
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3063 
Developed in white linen 


DESIGN which is more distinctly a shirt- 
waist is shown in No. 3063. The back may 
have the yoke-facing or not, and the front is cut 
in a popular outline. This waist may be made 
with the Dutch collar, or with the neck-band for 
wear with other separate collars. Either the 
regulation or leg-o’-mutton shirt-waist sleeve in 
full or three-quarter length may be used. The 
firmer fabrics are better for a plain or tucked 
waist, and linen, poplin, madras and flannel are 
very good materials for an effective development 
of this design. The edges of the waist, collar and 
cuffs may be trimmed with swiss insertion or may 
be simply stitched to give a more tailor finish. 
Three large pearl buttons make an attractive fast- 
ening for the wash waists, or smaller buttons in 
groups of three may be used. The patch pocket 
may be used, if desired, and will be seen on a 
number of these plain shirt-waists this season. 
This design may be made as a separate waist or 
may be attached to a skirt in semi-princess style. 
Design 3063 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for 
the making three and one-half yards of material 
24 inches wide, two and one-eighth yards 36 inch- 
es wide, or one and seven-eighths yard 44 inches 
wide. 
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3110 
Realized in cotton crepe 


ao 
UMMER always brings with it ore 
a demand fora large supply f 
of separate waists—lingerie blous- | 
es and shirt-waists, and it is im- 
possible to have too many. A very 
pretty model for a smart shirt- 
waist is shown in No. 3110, a de- 
sign showing the plait or coat 
closing, both of which are very 
attractive. A number of possibilities for the 
neck finishing are offered: the Dutch collar, and 
the neck-band for wear with the Gibson or other 
separate collars. Either the leg-o’-mutton or reg- 
ulation shirt-waist sleeve in full or three-quarter 
length may be used, and the waist may be made 
with or without the back yoke-facing as preferred. 
This design is suitable for a separate waist, or 
may be attached to a skirt in semi-princess style. 
Madras, poplin, linen and the soft piqués are well 
suited to these tailored models. The Dutch col- 
lar and turn-up cuffs may be embroidered. 
Design 3110 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for 
the making three and five-eighth yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, two and one-quarter yards 
36 inches wide, or one and seven-eighths yard of 
44-inch material. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
NEW SKIRTS 


Models Giving the Popular Long 
Line Effect 


HERE are always some women who have so many dress- 
es, waists and skirts that they can adopt all the new fads 
and designs which the best fashion-books bring out each 
month. These women are always on the lookout for 
unique designs and exclusive models for all of their 
clothes. This year there have been a large number of 
very distinctive designs and novel features in the clothes 
for women, and it has been difficult to know which of those 
to select rather than to find some design exclusive enough. 

A very attractive design for a skirt which embodies a number of unique 
features is shown in No. 3086. This consists of a deep yoke and an 
eight-gored lower part which provides for the popular close-fitting 
upper part and yet gives a pleasing fulness at the lower edge. The 
back gore of the lower part of the skirt extends to the waistline, thus 
forming the panel back which is seen in some of the smartest models. 
The yoke is fitted closely to the hips by means of darts, and is cut in 
fancy outline curving up toward the back. The lower part of the 
skirt is laid in plaits which are pressed to the lower edge. The skirt 
may be made in the short sweep or in the clearing length, according to 
the use for which the skirt is designed. Most women this season prefer 
their dressier clothes to be made with the sweep, while their dresses 
which are to be worn more often are more satisfactory in the shorter 
length, being easier to manage and less likely to become soiled. Both 
the firm goods, as poplin, linen, prunella cloth, and the softer fabrics, as 
pongee and messaline silk, are suited to the development of this skirt. 
The cloths and linens keep in the plaits satisfactorily, while the softer 
materials fall in graceful folds. This design may be made asa separate 
skirt for wear with different waists, as part of a tailor suit or may be at- 
tached to a waist in semi-princess style. The waist in combination 
with the skirt as shown at the right is No. 3055 and is described on 
page 16, and both are made of a plain colored messaline with bands of 
filet for trimming. The larger illustration on the opposite page shows 
the combination of the same waist and this skirt and is developed in 
a figured material. If this skirt is to be part of a tailor suit, the pan- 
amas, mohairs, linens and poplins are suited to its development. 
White and the delicate shades are used for the wash suits, while Copen- 
hagen blue, smoke, tan and old rose are popular shades for the cloth 
tailored suit. For the lingerie dresses white is always popular, and 
this season, in addition, light blue, pink, violet and heliotrope are 
much favored. Though a skirt which is plaited as this model is does 
not need any additional trimming, bands of filet may be used on the 
silk skirt and wide lace insertion on the thinner wash dresses, giving 
avery dainty effect. The skirt may be finished with a three-inch 
hem or facing as preferred, but the quantities given do not allow for 
either. 

Design 3086 may be had in seven sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty-four-inch size re- 
quires for making the skirt in the short sweep length, eight and five- 
eighth yards of material 27 inches wide, five and one-half yards 36 
inches wide, or four and seven-eighth yards of 44-inch material. The 
lower edge of this skirt with the plaits drawn out measures about four 
and one-half yards. 











ESIDES the skirts with the plaited flounces a number of models are shown with 
the inverted plaits at the lower part of each of the seams. These give more fulness 
at the lower edge, while the close-fitting upper part is retained and the long lines are not 
changed. Such a design is shown in No. 3099, a ladies’ gored skirt. This model is cut 
in seven gores and the back is finished with an inverted plait to match those at the other 
seams. These seams are stitched in such a way as to simulate tucks and give the ap- 
pearance of the new plaited skirts. This design may be made in the clearing or shorter 
length as desired. The clearing length is better suited to the cloth skirt and the skirt 
which is to be worn in the house, while the shorter length is favored for the skirt which 
is to be made of the wash fabrics and is to be worn when the woman is outdoors playing 
golf or tennis or when she is taking long walks in‘the country. This‘skirt may be 
made of one of the Summer weight cloths as mohair and prunella cloth or in any of the 
firmer wash materials as piqué, shantung, poplin or linen shantung. A skirt made in 
this way does not need any further trimming than that given by the plaits and the tuck 
seams. On the other hand, it may be trimmed in a number of different ways. | 
Each plait may be trimmed with a band of the same or different material 
stitched with one of the edges even with the fold of the plait and terminating 
in a point. Another way of trimming the skirt is to outline a design in the 
front gore in the soutache or other narrow braid or just outline the edges of 
the gore with the braid as suggested on the opposite page, which gives the | 
popular panel effect. This skirt may be 
made for separate wear or may be at- 
tached toa waist in semi-princess style. If 
the waist had the panel front it would go 
especially well with this design giving a 
semi-princess dress with the entire panel 
front. The waist which is shown with 
this skirt is No. 3096 and is described on 
page 16. 

Design 3099 may be had in eight sizes, 
from twenty to thirty-four inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty- 
four-inch size requires for the making if the 
goods has no nap or distinct up and down, 
seven and one-eighth yards of material 24 
inches wide, four and one-half yards 36 
inches wide or four yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial; if the goods has a nap, four and one- 
siarter yards of material 50 inches wide 

' required. The lower edge of this skirt 

4 the plaits drawn out measures about 
rand three-e:zhth yards. 





Do the popular flouncings and bordered goods which are seen this Summer in 
so many dresses there is this season a great demand for materials in striped pat- 
terns and a consequent demand for designs suited to development in them. Sucha 
model has to be especially designed to give a pleasing effect at the seams where the 
stripes meet. <A skirt arranged especially for the use of the striped materials both in 
the skirt proper and the bretelle body is shown in No. 3092, a five-gored model. This 
design consists of a five-gored skirt and a bretelle body which reminds one of the popu- 
lar jumper dresses. The bretelle body is cut in a fancy outline, the front being cut ina 
V-shaped outline. The shoulder straps are applied to the bretelle body after the 
shoulders are fitted. The skirt proper may be made in the short sweep or clearing 
length, and with the inverted plait or habit back. With the bretelle body the skirt 
gives a whole costume effect and may be worn with a guimpe as the one shown on the 
opposite page, which is No. 2682. Mohair, serge and prunella cloth may be used for 
the cloth combination with a guimpe made of all-over embroidery or net. The wash 
skirt might be made of linen or poplin and worn with a guimpe made of tuck- 
ed goods or of all-over embroidery. Either white linen may be used and 
trimmed with pipings of a dainty colored lawn, or the skirt may be developed 
in one of the colored linens and trimmed with white pipings. If the pipings 
are not desired, the front gore, the belt and the edges of the bretelle body may 
be outlined with an appliqué. The front edges of the bretelle body may be 
connected with cord loops, or with strips of 
Narrow soutache braid which are termi- 
nated with fancy buttons as suggested in 
the illustration. If a perfectly plain skirt 
is preferred, the bretelle body may be omit- 
ted and the skirt finished with the belt. 
_ For this model any of the materials sug- 
gested for the entire combination may be 
used, as well as the striped materials pre- 
viously suggested. 

Design 3092 may be had in eight sizes, 
from twenty to thirty-four inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty- 
four-inch size requires for making the skirt 
with the bretelle body, five and one-quarter 
yards of material 36 inches wide, or the 
skirt without the bretelle body, four and 
three-quarter yards of material 36 inches 
wide. The lower edge of this skirt with the 
inverted, plait measures about three and 
five-eighth yards and with the habit back 
about three and one-eighth, yards. 
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2682—3092 


3096—3099 


3055—3086 


SOME ATTRACTIVE MODELS FOR SKIRTS 


21 


22 





HERE are some women who, 


THE DELINEATCR 


in spite of the great popularity of the plain gored skirts, have clung 
to the plaited models, and now they have no reason to regret it. While the plainer skirts are 
still popular and will continue to be so for some time to come, the plaited designs are invading 
the realms of supremacy once more, and are to be seen among the new imported models. A 
number of even the plain-gored skirts have been showing plaited flounces or a few plaits at the 
side. A very conservative design is shown in No. 3111, a ladies’ seven-gored plaited skirt. This 
model retains the close-fitting appearance around the hips and has the additional advantage of 
the fuller lower edge. The plaits may be stitched to a depth just below the hips or almost to the 
knees. This skirt may be made for separate wear or may be attached to a waist in semi-princess 
style. Mohair and light-weight serge, for the cloths, are well suited to this design, while for wash 
materials, firm weaves as linen, poplin and linen shantung are desirable fabrics. Any of these are 
well adapted to its development as part of a semi-princess dress also. While white is always a 
favorite with the feminine world for Summer dresses, pale colors, as old rose and light blue in the 


wash goods, and all colors in the cloths, are to be seen this season. The length of the skirt is a matter of choice 
for the woman, but usually the shorter length is preferred for wash materials, while the clearing length is used more in 
the cloth or dressy skirts. 

Design No. 3111 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires for making, if the goods has no nap or distinct up and down, six yards of material 


The lower edge 


36 inches wide. If the material has a nap, four and one-half yards 50 inches wide will be required 
of this skirt with the plaits drawn out measures about four and three-eighth yards. 
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3012—3065 3012—3065 


In semrprincess style 


3091—3111 
Developed in white linen 


HE tucked and plaited skirts have by no means accepted the all-too-previous banishment 
assigned them by certain false prophets months ago. Fashion authorities who are well 
posted on conditions and tendencies of the new styles have agreed that the place of the 
plaited skirt can not be usurped even by the new gored and draped models. Helen Berke- 
ley-Loyd, writing some time ago for THE DELINEATOR, says: 

‘The reappearance of borders in all the best shops and among the finer grades of imported 
and domestic materials shows very clearly that the straight plaited skirts will be much in 
evidence this Spring and Summer. The borders are so perfectly bewitching that no woman 
can resist them, and it is really not necessary that she should, for they come in all prices to 
suit all purses. Among the more expensive materials there are the loveliest things in the 
world for bridesmaids’ dresses and garden-party frocks and for the girl who is to graduate. 
The new embroidered flouncings, in white and pale colors, run from forty to sixty inches 
wide and are deep enough to be utilized ina dozen different ways. At a pretty wedding 
recently, the bridesmaids wore dresses of fine white mull with a deep Persian border of 
violet at the bottom of the straight plaited skirt. The new ginghams are really beautiful, 
especially the plain blues and pinks with wide band borders of deeper blue or crimson at 
the bottom. Among the less expensive materials at absurdly low prices are all sorts of 
pretty dimities, batistes and muslins that make dear little dresses for small girls.” 
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3091 —3111 3012—3065 
Showing the popular long line effect 


EFLABORATE AND 


For Development in 
linens, Poplins 


NUMBER of women in selecting designs for their 
dresses prefer to select the waist and skirt designs 
separately. This enables them to select the features in 
both which they desire and gives the woman an oppor- 
tunity to use a little of her own individuality and taste 
in developing herclothes. This Summer she will want 
a number of skirts for her wardrobe. Flouncings and 
bordered goods may be bought at such reasonable 
prices, and in such pretty designs, that the woman in 
planning her wardrobe ought to select some dresses 
suitable for development in these fabrics while they 
are so popular. A skirt designed especially for the 
use of the flouncings and bordered goods is shown in 
No. 3065 which has a straight lower edge. This skirt 
is arranged with plaits at the top which may be stitched 
to yoke depth or left falling free. These plaits are 
stitched just a little way from the edge and give the 
appearance of narrow tucks, and unless the woman is 
slight, she will find the model plaited to yoke depth 
better suited to her figure. The skirt may be made 
in the round or shorter length as preferred. If to be 
used for dressy wear the skirt should be made in the 
round length, while the skirt which is to be worn out- 
of-doors is more practical if made in the shorter length. 
While this design is so well suited to the flouncings 
and bordered goods it may instead be made of lawn, 
organdy, foulard silk, or any other thin and soft mate- 
rial. If made of lawn or of some other plain wash 
material the skirt would be very pretty and dainty if 
hemstitched with a wide hem and trimmed with rows 
of insertion a little distance above the hem. The skirt 
made of organdy or dimity may also be trimmed with 
rows of insertion, while the skirt developed in foulard, 
and especially ina figured foulard, needs no extra trim- 
ming, being fancy enough without any further adorn- 
ment. For the waist to be worn with this skirt a design 
also suited to development in soft macerials, as No. 
3012, should be selected, or a design which might be 
made of the flouncings may be used. This model may 
be made as a separate skirt to be worn with blouse- 
waists of the same material or may be attached toa 
suitable waist in semi-princess style as shown in the 
illustrations here. 

Design 3065 may be had in seven sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-two inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires for making the skirt, 
three and three-quarter yards of flouncing or bordered 
goods 46 inches wide, seven and one-half yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, five and one-eighth yards 36 
inches wide or five and one-eighth yards 44 inches 
wide, with three and three-quarter yards of lace band- 
ing for trimming. The lower edge of this skirt in the 
round length measures about three and three-quarter 
yards. 





2948—3079 3081—3115 
Showing the close-fitting upper part 


SIMPLE SKIRTS 


Foulards, Dimities, 
and Soft Piqués 


WHEN the woman is selecting a skirt for a lingerie 

dress she should select a model which is designed 
especially for the use of the softer materials. While 
some prefer the skirt which is tucked around the hips, 
others favor the closer-fitting upper part and yet de- 
sire the extra fulness in the loweredge. A skirt which 
embodies both of these desirable features is shown in 
No. 3079. This model consists of a deep yoke length- 
ened by a five-gored lower part. The yoke is fitted to 
the hips by means of darts, and the lower part may be 
tucked or gathered at the top, as preferred. Thecross- 
wise tucks just above the hem set out the skirt pret- 
tily from the feet, but may be omitted if the woman 
does not care for them, or if she prefers to insert a band 
of insertion. This model was designed to be made as 
a separate skirt to be attached to a suitable waist in 
semi-princess style. If the lower part of the skirt is 
gathered at the top, the waist which is combined with 
the skirt or is worn with it should also be gathered to 
give a pleasing effect. The waist which is shown with 
the skirt on this page is No. 2948 and is well suited to 
combination with this model. If, on the other hand, 
the lower part is tucked at the top the waist to be 
attached to the skirt or worn with it might have some 
dainty tucks in it to match those in the skirt and give 
the effect of the two parts being designed to be worn 
together. For the lingerie dresses this season, batiste, 
silk mull, lawns and organdies are to be the favorites 
and will be trimmed with lace insertion, filet and em- 
broidery. Besides these materials the soft silks, as 
foulard and messaline, are very desirable for the de- 
velopment of this skirt, having sufficient firmness for 
the upper part and yet being soft enough to hang 
gracefully fromthe yoke. These foulards may be used 
in either the plain colors or in the figured patterns 
which are so popular this Summer. This model may 
be made with the medium sweep or in the clearing 
length, the former being preferred for dressy wear, 
while the latter is more desirable for the dress which 
is to receive a great deal of wear or which is to be worn 
outdoors. 

Design 3079 may be had in seven sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-two inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires for making the 
skirt with the medium sweep and with the tucks, six 
and three-quarter yards of material 27 inches wide or 
six and one-half yards of material 36 inches wide; or 
the skirt in round length and without the tucks, five 
and three-eighths yards of material 27 inches wide, 
five and one-quarter yards of material 36 inches wide, 
or four and one-eighth yards 44 inches wide. The 
lower edge of this skirt in the round length measures 
about three and one-half yards or in the sweep length 
measures about three and three-quarter yards. 
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Peeve the skirts for the lingerie dresses there is a demand for skirts made on plainer lines, and 

thus suitable for the firmer wash fabrics and the cloths. These are needed for outdoor sports, 
tramps and for the more general wear. Such a model is shown in No. 3115, a ladies’ seven-gored 
skirt, which has a number of attractive features. The front gore is made to forma panel front, 
and the seams are stitched in such a way as to simulate tucks. The back may be finished with 
the inverted plait or with the outside box plait which gives the eflect of a panel back. This 
model was designed to be made as a separate skirt or to be attached to a suitable waist in semi- 
princess style. The waist (No. 3081) which is shown with the skirt on this page is described on 
page 17 and is especially well suited for wear with this model, owing to the panel front and the 
tucks on the shoulder which match the simulated tucks on the skirt. For the development of 
this skirt any of the firm wash materials, as piqué and linen, are desirable, as well as mohair and 
serge. Skirts made of any of these materials are serviceable and always look well. While this 
model is suited to wear for the Summer sports it is also entirely desirable for the dressy skirt, and 
for this wear may be made in the clearing length or with the short sweep. For dressy skirts prunella cloth, foulards 
and the soft satins are used a great deal. The central illustration below shows this skirt attached to a waist in semi- 
princess style and the dress developed in a figured foulard, which would make a very dressy gown. 

Design 3115 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. The 





~ twenty-four-inch size requires for the making four and one-half yards of material 36 inches wide or four yards 44 


inches wide, if the goods has no nap; or if the goods has a nap, three and seven-eighth yards of material 50 inches 
wide will be required. The lower edge of this skirt in the clearing length measures about three yards. 





. 2948—3079 3081—3115 3081—3115 
Developed in figured foulard In medium sweep length Realized in plain linen 


HE Summer styles have taken a decidedly picturesque trend of late. Period dresses 
have been presented—somewhat doubtfully, it must be confessed—by designers and 
dressmakers to the public, who have recei‘ed them with a generous meed of approval. 
Greenaway gowns and decapité blouses promise to have an immense vogue if one is to judge 
by the cordiality they met with at their initial appearance a short time ago. The low collars 
of the Richelieu or Dutch order that were worn so much last Winter paved the way for the 
collarless waists of to-day. They are quite ditferent from the Dutch square or round necks 
that we all fell in love with three or four Summers ago. The Dutch neck isalmost décolleté 
in comparison with the cut of the collarless blouse which, as its name implies, is simply a 
blouse minus a collar, though, to be absolutely accurate, they are about half an inch lower 
in the neck than the blouse that is intended to be finished in the usual way. They are very 
becoming to almost every one, and are wonderfully comfortable for warm Summer weather. 
It is a little hard to draw the exact line of demarcation between the Greenaway and 
moyen-Age styles, especially when it comes to the question of skirts. 

The Kate Greenaway gown is apt to bea soft, pretty thing, giving the effect of being 
narrower at the feet than it is above the knees. It is oftener than not mounted on the 
deep medieval yoke that has given the moyen-age name to so many dresses this year. It 
is most attractive for Summer materials. 





24 | THE DELINEATOR 


HILE some women prefer the long: kimono, others favor the shorter dressing-sack. No. 3094 
~ be finished with the collar or cut with the round or’square neck, the latter being more comfort- 
able for the warm weather. The sleeves may be made in the full or elbow length, and if in the 
‘latter length may be gathered into a band or left flowing. The back of this design is perfectly 
plain,. while three wide tucks are taken at each shoulder in the front, which give a pleasing ful- 
ness over the bust, as the tucks terminate at yoke depth. If the collar is to be used, the sack 
would be very attractive if developed in flannel with the collar, belt and sleeve bands made of a 
contrasting color. Figured and plain lawns and’ dotted swisses make very pretty and inex- 
pensive dressing-sacks, and may be trimmed with bands of plain swiss insertion or with bands 
of the insertion which is embroidered in a delicate color to match the rest of the sack. Ifa firmer material, 
as linen, is used, the sack may be very prettily embroidered as suggested in the illustration. The edges are 
scalloped and buttonhole-stitched, and the dainty designs in the front and sleeves are done in eyelet or solid 
work. This embroidery may be done in white or in a pale shade, as pink or light blue. 

Design 3094 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. The medium size requires for making, three and three-quarter yards of material 24 inches wide, two 
and three-quarter yards .36 inches wide, or two and one-quarter yards 44 inches wide, with two and one- 
quarter yards of insertion, or one-quarter yard of contrasting material 44 inches wide for the collar, belt 


and trimming. 
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3105 | 3088 
Showing the square low neck | is Belted in with ribbon 


HE woman who desires an apron which covers the 

entire dress will find, whether she is to work in the 
kitchen or in her studio, that No. 3105 will answer her 
needs. The apron may be made with a 
high or open neck as desired, and with 
or without the sleeves, which may be 
made in full or shorter length. A 
very attractive and serviceable apron 
may be made of plain, striped or checked 
ginghams and percales. 

Design 3105 may be had in four sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price ten cents. The 
medium size requires for making the 
apron with the sleeves, four and seven- 
eighth yards of material 36 inches wide, 
while the apron without the sleeves requires five and one- 
quarter yards of material 27 inches wide. 





‘shows,a very dainty design for a ladies’ dressing-sack which is closed at side.. _The neck may | 
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3094 
Very effectively hand-embroidered 


ATTRACTIVE AND 
Garments for Home, 


O WOMAN'S wardrobe is complete unless she has 
a kimono to throw on when she is combing her hair 
and when she is in her own room resting after the day's 
work or fun, as it may be. Such a garment may be as 
dainty and attractive as desired. Here (3088) is a ladies’ 
kimono which is simple to make and yet is a very attractive 
garment when finished. This model has the deep armhole 
which makes the kimono easy to slip on or off and also makes 
it very comfortable for the warm weather. This design 
m:y be developed as simply or elaborately as the woman 
wants it. The kimono may be made of a wash material 
if it is to receive a great deal of wear, or if to be used only 
occasionally it may be very prettily realized in Japanese 
silk, and trimmed with the fitted bands made of plain silk. 
Among the wash materials used for these kimonos are lawns, 
plain and figured dimity and cotton crépe. The bands 
may be made of contrasting material and those around the 
armholes may be omitted if desired. Short straps are 
sewed on the side seams at the waistline for the cord or 
ribbon to be run through if the kimono is to belted in. If 
the cord or ribbon is used, no further fastening is necessary, 
as the top of the kimono may be pinned; otherwise the 
kimono may be fastened with pretty frogs. 

Design 3088 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fif- teen cents. The me- 
dium size requires for the making six and 
one-half yards of 36- inch material. 
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3057 
Trimmed with swiss insertion 


SIMPLE DESIGNS 


-and a Bathing-Cap 


A MORE elaborate lounging-robe is shown in No. 3083, 

a ladies’ tea-gown or wrapper. The wrapper may be 
made in the round length or with the medium sweep and 
vith the high, collarless or open neck. The body of the 
wrapper is tucked to the fancy-shaped yoke and falls from 
the bust in graceful folds. There are two styles of elbow 
sleeves, those which are left flowing and those which are 
gathered into the bands, as well as the full-length leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves. The fancy-shaped bolero may be omitted, 
if desired, and if it is not used the wrapper may be held in 
the front by a delicate-colored ribbon arranged in the girdle 
effect as suggested im the illustration. If the woman de- 
sires the wrapper made of a wash material, dimity, lawn 
and eross-bar muslin trimmed with lace insertion and edg- 
ing will be found very dainty, or the bolero might be pret- 
tily embroidered. Two suggestions for wash wrappers are 
shown at the right, the one developed in lawn and with the 
open neck, and the other one in a dotted swiss with the 
high neck. While some favor wash wrappers, others may 
prefer a little heavier garment, and for these challis and al- 
batross im the delicate or darker shades are suggested. 
These cloth wrappers might be trimmed with bands of silk, 
The lower edge of the wrapper measures about three and 
one-half yards. 

Design 3083 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires for the making, seven and one- 
eighth yards of material 36 inches wide. 
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\ NOTHER design for a pretty dressing-sack is shown in No. 3057. This model is unique on 
account of the peplum which is attached to the dressing-sack. L[ither the high or Dutch 
square neck may be used in making the sack, The long sleeve is the leg-o’-mutton style, and 
this may be made in the shorter length if desired. The elbow sleeve may be gathered into a 
band or may be left free in the regular kimono style. The back of this sack is tucked to the 
waistline, while the front is tucked to yoke depth which gives a pleasing amount of fulness. Fig- 
ured and plain lawns as well as dtmity and dotted swiss make very dainty dressing-sacks, and 
may be trimmed with lace insertion or beading and ribbon. The beading may be used to out- 
line the neck, as the belt and for the sleeve-bands, while the insertion would add adornment if 
used around the neck and in two rows 1m the flowing sleeves, which might be edged with a narrow 
lace. 


22 


The woman who likes to embroider her house garments as well as her dainty waists might make an 


exceedingly pretty dressing-sack by buttonhole-stitching the edges in a small scallop and working a dainty 
design in the sleeves, peplum and the yoke and collar if they are used. This embroidery may be done in white 
or in a delicate color, as pale blue or pink, and should be done on a plain material to show off to best advantage. 

Design 3057 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. The medium size requires for the making three and one-half yards of material 24 inches wide, two and 


one-quarter yards 36 inches wide, or one and seven-eighths yard 44 inches wide. 
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3083 
Finished with the fancy bolero 


3083 


HE girl who is to spend her Summer vacation at the 
seashore will want a pretty cap to complete her bathing 
outfit if she intends to really enjoy the water. Very pretty 
designs for either a bathing or dusting cap are 
shown in No. 3082, which includes two styles, 
the plainer design and the fancy model. The 
plain cap is oval in shape and is shirred near 
the outer edge by means of a drawstring run 
through a facing on the wrong side. The 
fancy cap is cut ina unique outline, which gives 
it the fancy shaping and ends to be tied in a 
bow. The bathing-cap may be made of 
rubber silk, while the dusting-cap may be de- 
veloped ina plain or checked gingham. 
Design 3082 may be had in two sizes, the 
ladies’ size and the size for the misses, price 
ten cents. Either cap requires for the making three- 
quarters of a yard of 27-inch material. 
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3069—3095 3087 
With contrasting collar 


Developed in batiste 
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3109 
Showing braided work 


SEMI-PRINCESS dress which may be developed in any of 
the softer cloths as henrietta, or may be made of one of the 





worn with a guimpe. 


wash materials as linen or poplin, 1s shown here in No. 3109, a de- 
sign for misses or small women. The tucked blouse-waist 1s 
made in the popular Gibson style, the wide tucks being stitched 
to the waistline, and may be worn with the chemisette if a high- 
necked dress is desired, or without the chemisette when the round- 
neck dress is preferred. The one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves 
may be made in the full or shorter length, and if in the latter 
they may be gathered into a band or left flowing and the dress 
The attached skirt is a four-piece model 


and is arranged for the inverted plait or habit back. The latter 
back is especially well adapted to the wash designs, as the dress 


2069 


REMARKABLY simple 

yet effective blouse-waist 
for misses and small women 
is shown in No. 3069, a de- 
sign which fastens in the 
back. This waist depends 
almost wholly on the fine 
tucks for its trimming. The 
front and back are tucked to 
yoke depth, giving a pleasing 
amount of fulness to the low- 
er part of the waist. The 
neck may be finished with 
the Dutch or Gibson collar or 
may be cut with the Dutch 
square neck. There are two 
styles of sleeves provided— 
the one-seam plain sleeve 
and the one which is tucked 
to match the rest of the waist. This design may be made with 
or without the body lining. If the waist is made of sheer mate- 
rials the lining should be used, while if made of less sheer fabrics 
the lining is not necessary, unless desired for the extra warmth. 
Lawn, batiste and handkerchief linen are excellent materials 
for this dainty model. While a waist of this kind does not need 
very much trimming, the Dutch collar may be hand-embroid- 
ered in white or in some delicate color, or trimmed with lace in- 
sertion and a fine edging, while the Gibson collar may be made 
of lace or Swiss insertion. If the waist is made with the 
Dutch square neck it may be outlined with a fine Swiss 
banding. This design may be made as a separate waist or at- 
tached to a skirt in semi-princess style. 

Design 3069 may be had in six sizes from fourteen to nine- 
teen years, price fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size requires 
for the making two and three-quarter yards of material 27 
inches wide, or two and one-eighth yards 36 inches wide, with 
one and three-eighths yard of insertion. 





may be opened the entire 
length and so easily laundered. 
The chemisette would be pretty 
developed in lace or net in the 
cloth dress, or in all-over em- 
broidery in the tub dress. 

Design 3109 may be had in 
six sizes, from fourteen to nine- 
teen years, price fifteen cents. 
The fifteen-year size requires 
for the making four and five- 
eighth yards of material 36 
inches wide, with one-half 
yard of lace 18 inches wide for 
the chemisette and collar. The 
lower edge of the skirt with the 
inverted plait measures about 
three and one-eighth yards or 
with the habit back about two 
and seven-eighth yards. 





FOR THE MISS AND 


Attractive Designs 


A NUMBER of the designs for the young girls this season show 

the panel front and back which has proved to be such a popular 
feature for the older girls and women. Such a design is shown in 
No. 3114, which fastens at the left side of the front. This dress is 
finished with a square neck and short sleeves, making it a suitable 
model for wear with a guimpe or without as a low-neck dress. The 
sleeves may be gathered into a band or left flowing. The skirt may 
be gathered or plaited into the belt, and as its lower edge is straight 
it is well adapted to the use of embroidered flouncing or bordered 
goods. If the skirt is gathered into the belt the dress should be 
made of a thin material as lawn or batiste, while if the skirt is plaited 
the dress would be better adapted to the use of firmer materials as 
mohair, linen or piqué. 

Design 3114 may be had in eleven sizes, from four to fourteen years, 
price fifteen cents. The nine-year size requires for the making four 
and three-quarter yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, or three 
and one-quarter yards 36 inches 
wide, with one-quarter yard of 
contrasting goods 44 inches 
wide for the belt sections and 
bands. 


HERE will be occasions dur- 
ing the Summer when the 

young miss will need a tailor / 
suit. A very attractive mode! ff 
for a two-piece suit for misses or ~~ 
small women is shown in No. - 3114 
3087, consisting of a semi-fitting 
coat and a gored skirt. Thecoat may be made with or without the 
collar and with either the plain or gathered sleeve. The skirt is cut 
in five gores and is made with the inverted plait or habit back. This 
suit may be developed in French serge, broadcloth or in one of the 
firm wash materials as linen or duck. The cuffs and collar in the 
wash suit may be made of contrasting material, and wash braids 
may be used for the trimming. Pearl buttons are used on the wash 
suits, while cloth-covered or fancy buttons are favored for the 
cloth suit. 

Design 3087 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen 
years, price fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size requires for the 
making six and seven-eighth yards of material 36 inches wide with 
seven-eighths yard of contrasting goods for the collar and cuffs. 
The lower edge of this skirt with the inverted plait measures about 
three and one-eighth yards, while with the habit back it measures 
about two and five-eighth yards. 





3109 3114 
With habit back Showing panel effect 
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THE YOUNGER ONES 


for Many Occasions 


HEN the little boy gets to be two or three years old, he usually 
likes to wear little suits which are distinctly mannish, and indeed 
it is too bad to keep him in dresses any longer than necessary. No. 
3073 shows a little boy’s Russian suit consisting of a long blouse and 
knickerbockers. The blouse fastens on the right side with buttons 
and buttonholes, which are worked through a facing. This facing 
may be stitched on the right side, thus furnishing a little trimming, or 
may be sewed on the wrong side. The neck may be finished with a 
standing band or with the turned-down collar. The sleeves may be 
gathered into a band or tucked to fit the wrist. The knickerbockers 
are to be made with a leg band or gathered up on elastic. Striped 
materials, as percale, and the plain fabrics, as piqué and linen, are 
adapted to the development of this suit. The belt may be made of 
the same material as the rest of the suit, or a patent leather belt 
might be used for an attractive finish. 

Design 3073 may be had in five 
sizes, from two to six years, price 
fifteen cents. The five-year size 
requires for the making two 
and one-quarter yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide. 


N ATTRACTIVE design 
for a semi-princess dress for 
misses or small women is shown 
in No. 3080. The blouse-waist 
is made with a removable chemi- 
sette, with or without the revers, 
and with the sleeve cap or the 
one-seam sleeve in full or three-quarter length. The chemisette 
may be made very effectively of tucked goods or.lace, or a guimpe 
may be worn with the dress. The attached skirt is in five gores, 
the front one continuing in the waist forming the popular panel 
front. This dress may be developed in linen, lawn or poplin and 
trimmed with swiss insertion, or might be realized very attractive- 
ly in mohair or light-weight serge with the chemisette or guimpe | 
made of wash material. 

Design 3080 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen 
years, price fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size requires for ma- 
king four and three-quarter yards of material 36 inches wide, 
with three-quarters yard of lace or tucking 18 inches wide for the 
chemisette and collar, and one-half yards of contrasting goods 27 
inches wide for the revers. The lower edge of this skirt with the 
inverted plait measures about three and one-quarter yards; with the 
habit back about three yards. 
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With Dutch collar 


tennis and the other sports. 


Myint 


Trimmed with embroidery 


ESIDES the dainty dresses for afternoon wear the Summer girl 
will want a number of wash dresses of simpler design for boating, 
These dresses should be simple to make 
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3069—3095 
With deep plaits 


and still simpler to launder, as they soil soeasily. Anattractive semi- 
princess dress for misses or small women is shown here (3090), which 
has a tailored effect. The shirt-waist is in Gibson style and may be 
finished with the Dutch collar, with a neck-band for wear with a Gib- 
son or other separate collars, or may be cut with the Dutch square 
neck. The one-seam leg-o’-mutton or regulation shirt-waist sleeve 
may be made in full or three-quarter length. The attached skirt is 
cut in six gores and may be made with the inverted plait or with the 
habit back. This dress fastens in the front, and large pearl buttons 
may be used for this fastening. Mohair, poplin and linen are good 





materials for the development of 
this design. If linen or poplin is 
used, the Dutch collar and turn- 
up cuffs may be made very at- 
tractive by the use of a little hand 
embroidery. 

Design 3090 may be had in six 
sizes, from fourteen to nineteen 
years, price fifteen cents. The 
fifteen-year size requires for the 
making seven and three-eighth 
yards of material 24 inches wide, 
or five and one-quarter yards 36 
inches wide, with one-half yard of 
contrasting goods for the trim- 
ming bands. The lower edge of 





the skirt, with the inverted plait, 
measures about three and one- 
eighth yards; with the habit back 
about three yards. 
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3090 
With contrasting bands 


3073 
Developed in linen 





3095 


HE young girl has a kind- 
ly feeling toward the plait- 
ed skirt as well as her mother, 
and it is not to be wondered at 
when one stops to think what 
an active life the young girl 
leadsnowadays. ThisSummer 
she will want a number of sep- 
arate skirts for her various out- 
door sports, as tennis, boating 
and soforth. Here (3095) isa 
very attractive model for a sev- 
en-gored side-plaited skirt suit- 
able for the miss or small 
woman. This design isequally 
desirable for separate wear; or 
as part of a two or three piece 
suit attached to a waist in semi- 
princess style it would make a 
very attractive dress. The plaits may be stitched to whatever depth 
is desired, though it is suggested that they may be stitched to just 
below the hips. There are so many materials suitable for a skirt on 
this order that it is hard to decide which to use. Owing to the plaits, 
however, it is best to make the skirt from some firm material as pop- 
lin, piqué or linen in the wash fabrics, or for the cloth skirt serge and 
mohair are desirable. Navy blue and dark brown are always service- 
able colors, while white and the pale shades are popular for Summer 
clothes. 

Design 3095 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to ninetcen 
years, price fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size requires for the ma- 
king, if the material has no nap, seven and one-quarter yards 24 inch- 
es wide, four and one-half yards 36 inches wide, or three and five- 
eighth yards of 44-inch material; if the goods has a nap or distinct 
up and down, three and one-half yards 50 inches wide. The lower 
edge of this skirt with the plaits drawn out measures about four anjl 
one-eighth yards. The blouse-waist shown with this skirt is No. 306 
and is described on the opposite page: 
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DAINTY DESIGNS FOR THE 
SMALLER GIRL 


Garments for all Occasions 
Simple and Effective 


HE little child’s first short dresses should be made very simple, 
for now is the time that the little ones are going to creep 
around on the floors. A dainty design, which may be devel- 
oped very simply, or more elaborately if desired, is shown in 
No. 3112. The neck may be finished high with a little band, 
in the Dutch square or round outline. The little one-seam 
sleeves may be made in either of the two styles, the leg-o’- 
mutton sleeve or the sleeve which is gathered into the narrow 
band, and may be made in the full or shorter length. An 

inverted plait is taken under the arm which gives the extra fulness which is 
necessary in the little one’s dresses. This dress may be developed in any of 
the softer materials as lawn and batiste, and trimmed with lace insertion and 
edging or a little hand embroidery. Not only can this design be used to 
make a plain dress as suggested, but also to cut out the material after it is 
tucked to yoke depth. In this way two entirely different dresses may be 
made with the one design. The tucks may be taken in groups or an even 
distance apart. If the dress is to be developed in elaborate design and the 
woman wishes to take the time, these tucks may be hemstitched, and done 
in this manner add daintiness to the dress. 

Design 3112 may be had in six sizes, from one-half to five years, price ten 
cents. The two-year size requires for the making two and one-half yards of 
material 24 inches wide or one and three-quarters yard 36 inches wide, with 
one and one-quarter yard of insertion and one and five-eighths yard of edging 
for trimming. 3 
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3104 3103 
Trimmed with insertion With hand embroidery Developed in cheviot 
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Finished with the square neck 


TS first essentials of the little one’s clothes are simplicity 

and daintiness. A very pretty model which embodies 
both of these essentials is shown in No. 3068, a little girl’s 
dress with the side-front closing. This little dress is in one 
piece, a good feature for the active child and also conve- 
nient in the laundry. The front and back are tucked to the 
waistline, giving the panel effect which is so popular in the 
dresses this season. The belt may be arranged in either of 
the ways shown in the illustration, all the way around the 
body or so as to carry out the panel effect. This dress is 
suitable for plain or fancy development, for play or for 
daintier wear. The play dress may be made of chambray or 
percale, in any of the dark colors, and trimmed with rows of 
white stitching, or with white bands at the yoke and the belt. 
The little dress for afternoon wear may be very prettily 
realized in batiste, lawn or other white materials. and 
trimmed with swiss embroidery. This dress may be worn 
with or without a guimpe. 

Design 3068 may be had in nine sizes, from two to ten 
years, price fifteen cents. The five-year size requires for the 
making three yards of material 24 inches wide, two and one- 
eighth yards 36 inches wide, or one and seven-eighths yard 
44 inches wide, with one-half yard of contrasting goods 27 
inches wide, or two and three-eighths yards of insertion for 
the trimming bands. 






3112 


DRESS which may be developed for gen- 
eral wear or for more festive occasions is 
shown in No. 3104. The body of the dress is 
gathered to a square yoke, which may’ be made 
with a high, collarless or square neck. Two 
style sleeves are provided: the one-seam leg-o’- 
mutton model and the sleeve with the cuff, 
either of which may be made in full or shorter 
length. The attached skirt is made in four 
gores, and doubtless the little one will feel quite 
grown-up in her first gored skirt. For a ser- 
viceable play suit this dress may be made of 
chambray or percale in dark colors and stitch- 
ed with white. <A dainty design would be 
realized if the dress should be developed in 
any of the small check ginghams, with an all- 
over embroidered yoke. Lawn and batiste 
are also suitable for its development and may 
be trimmed with insertion and beading. 
Design 3104 may be had in nine sizes, from 
six to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. The 
nine-year size requires for making two and 
three-quarter yards of material 36 inches 
wide, with one-half yard of all-over embroi- 
dery 18 inches wide for the yoke and collar. 


3103 


HILDREN always spend the most of the 
time outdoors in the Summer, even if the 
days are cool, and should therefore have a 
separate wrap for these colder days. A girl’s 
double-breasted box-coat is shown here (3103), 
which will be just the thing to be worn over 
the light dresses. The coat may be made in 
the seven-eighths or shorter length as desired. 
Two collars, the notched and the shaw] collars, 
are provided. The cuffs or pockets may be 
omitted if the plainer coat is preferred. This 
design is so simple in construction that any 
woman can make it without any difficulty. 
The coat may be very effectively developed in 
cheviot, navy blue serge or in linen or poplin. 
Design 3103 may be had in nine sizes, from 
four to twelve years, price fifteen cents. The 
nine-year size requires for making the coat in 
the seven-eighths length, three and one-half 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or two yards 
44inches wide. The coat in the shorter length 
requires three and one-quarter yards 27 inches 
wide, or one and seven-eighths yard 44 inches 
wide. Three-eighths yard of 20-inch satin is 
needed for inlaying the collar, 
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3061 
With Dutch collar 


VERY simple dress for the young girl is 
shown in No. 3061. This design is made 
in Gibson style and with the high neck, the 
neck-band for wear with the Dutch or other 
separate collars or with the Dutch square 
neck. The entire length of the back is fast- 
ened with buttons and buttonholes in a fly. 
Either of the two styles of one-seam sleeves, 
the leg-o’-mutton sleeve or the one gathered 
into a cuff, may be made in full or shorter 
length. Theattached straight skirt is arranged 
so that it may be gathered or plaited into 
the belt. Chambray in one of the dark colors 
will make a very serviceable play dress, while 
linen or lawn is desirable for the daintier gar- 
ment. If the skirt is to be plaited it is best to 
use a firm material, while the gathered skirt 
will hang more gracefully if made of a softer 
fabric. The Dutch collar and cuffs may be 
embroidered or trimmed with insertion. 
Design 3061 may be had in nine sizes, from 
six to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. The 
nine-year size requires for the making five 
and three-eighth yards of material 24 inches 
wide. 


With embroidered trimming 
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3059 3061 


In striped material 


NOTHER dress which may be developed 
for general or dressy wear is shown here in 
No. 3059. This design has the popular panel 
front, which gives an opportunity for a little 
hand embroidery for the dressier design. The 
dress may be finished with the high neck, with 
the Dutch or standing collar or with the Dutch 
round neck. Either the leg-o’-mutton sleeve 
or the one gathered into the cuff may be made 
in the full or the shorter length. The attached 
five-gored skirt may be finished with an in- 
verted plait or the habit back. This dress may 
be developed in either a plain or striped cham- 
bray to make a very serviceable play suit, and 
with pipings of contrasting goods to edge the 
belt and sleeves the dress would be very nobby. 
White linen may be used to develop the dress- 
ier model with the belt, wrist-bands and neck 
finishing made of a Hamburg insertion. 
Design 3059 may be had in nine sizes, from 
six to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. The 


nine-year size requires for the making two and 
five-eighth yards of material 36 inches wide, 
with three-eighths yard of goods for the Dutch 
collar. 
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SMART MODELS FOR SOME 
SUMMER DRESSES 


Designs Suited to Simple or Elaborate 
Developments 


HERE is something so dainty about the little French 
dress that it is a popular design for the smaller girls. A 
very smart model on this order is shown in No. 3098, which 
may be developed simply for the more common dress or quite 
elaborately for more festive occasions. The neck may be finish- 
ed with the collar, collarless or in the Dutch square outline. 
Either of the two styles of sleeves, the leg-o’-mutton and the 
one gathered into the cuff, may be made in the full or shorter 
length, and the shoulder-pieces may be used to add elabo- 
rateness to the dress or omitted for the plainer model. The attached 
skirt is gathered into the belt and is straight on the lower edge, making the 
dress especially suitable for the bordered goods and embroidered flouncings. 
This dress is designed with a lining which may be used or not, as desired. 
While for the wash dress it would not be needed, the lining would give a foun- 
dation to the design developed in any of the soft materials as cashmere, which 
is very well suited to this model. Besides these materials, figured lawns, 
dimities and organdies make dainty dresses for the little girl, and insertion or 
embroidery may be used for the trimming of this little dress. 

Design 3098 may be had in seven sizes, from two to eight years, price fifteen 
cents. The five-year size requires for the making three and three-quarter 
yards of material 24 inches wide, or two and three-quarter yards 36 inches 
wide, with three-eighths yard of goods eighteen inches wide for the yoke and 
collar. For the trimming, four yards of insertion, four and one-quarter yards 
of edging and two and three-quarter yards of beading are needed. 





3098 3106 
Dainty little hand-embroidered garments 


Neo could be easier to make than the little 
child’s dress which is shown in No. 3106. The 
skirt is made with a straight lower edge and without 
either seams or plaited fulness under the arms. The 
skirt is gathered to the square yoke, which may be made 
with the high neck, with the Dutch or low standing collar, 
or may be made with the Dutch square neck. Both 
the leg-o’-mutton sleeve and the one which 1s gathered 
into the cuff are one-seam sleeves and may be made in 
the full or the shorter length. While the dress is espe- 
cially adapted to the use of flouncings on account of the 
straight skirt, any of the thin summer materials as lawn 
and batiste may be used to develop this design. The 
dress made of one of these latter goods might be hem- 
stitched with a wide hem, and the yoke made of tucked 
goods or of all-over embroidery. If desired, the little 
dress may be belted in with a ribbon sash of delicate 
shade or it may be left to hang free from the yoke. 

Design 3106 may be had in six sizes, from one-half 
to five years, price ten cents. The three-year size 
requires for the making two and one-eighth yards of 
flouncing nineteen and one-half inches deep, with five- 
eighths yard of material for the yoke and sleeves, or 
two and one-eighth yards of goods 36 inches wide, 
with one-half yard, of fancy tucking for the yoke. 
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T IS always a relief, 
after having been 
dressed all day, to get 
into some loose kimo- 
no or dressing - sack. 
Such garments are 
always convenient 
when combing one’s 
hair and when travel- 
ing. There is no reason 

why these can not be as attractive 
and dainty as the dresses which are 
seen outside the home, as they are 
simple to make and not as expensive 
as those which are to be bought at 
the stores. Here (3058) is a very 
pretty design for a kimono wrapper 
or sack for misses or small women. 
This model is made with the body 
in one piece with the sleeves. The 
sleeves may be cut in full or elbow 
length. Dimity, lawn and cotton 
crépes make very inexpensive and 
dainty kimonos if the shaped bands 
are made of contrasting goods, 
while the more elaborate garment 
might be developed in Japanese 
silk and trimmed with bands of 
plain-colored silk. The sack may 
be made of any of these materials 
or of lawn. 

Design 3058 may be had in three 
sizes, from fifteen to nineteen years, 
price fifteen cents. The fifteen- 
year size requires for making the 
wrapper with the elbow sleeves, six 
and one-eighth yards of material 27 
inches wide; or the wrapper with the 
full-length sleeves, five and seven- 
eighth yards 32 inches wide. The 
sack in this size with the elbow 
sleeves requires two and three- 
quarter yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or with the full-length sleeves, 
two and five-eighth yards 32 inches 
wide, with seven-eighths yard of 
contrasting material 20 inches wide 
for the trimming bands. 





3058 





HE Dutch collar is to be one of the favorite neck 
finishings for the waists this Summer. They are cool 
and comfortable and always look dainty. A design for 
one of these popular collars is shown in No. 3054, which 
consists of the Dutch collar, the cuffs and the jabot. 
There are any number of ways that these little accessories 
may be made and trimmed. The lawn waist may have 
the collar and cuffs of the same, and these may be trimmed 
with insertion and narrow lace edging. The collars and 
cuffs on the linen shirt-waists and for colored waists may 
be made of linen, embroidered with some dainty design, . 
and the edges buttonhole-stitched in small scallops. This 
embroidery may be done in solid or eyelet work and in 
white or colors. If the cuffs are desired for a white dress, 





HEN the little child is at play it should have on a dress 
which will not be spoiled with the dirt and which is easily 
laundered. A child’s romper suit is shown in No. 3062, which 
answers all the needs of a serviceable play suit. The bloomers 
take the place of skirts and allow the little girl as well as the 
boy perfect freedom. The neck may be cut in either the 
Dutch round or square outline as preferred. The little suit 
may have the regulation side closing, or the entire side of the 
bloomers may be adjusted with buttons and buttonholes. 
Galatea, chambray and percales in dark colors are serviceable 
materials for this suit. 

Design 3062 may be had in eight sizes, from one to eight 
years, price ten cents. The five-year-old size requires for 
the making, three and three-quarter yards of material 24 inch- 
es wide, or two and three-eighth yards 36 inches wide, with 
“ce and seven-eighth yards of braid for the trimming. 


Developed in plain material 


THE DELINEATOR 





3067 
Dressing-sack for baby 


PRACTICAL DESIGNS 
For the Young Miss, Boys and Little Children 





HILE there are many designs for 
children’s drawers there are few 
which show the unique features of No. 
3078. This design is made in one piece and 
without either the center or cross seams, 
the only seams coming at the sides, where 
the drawers are fastened. The front of 
the drawers is laid on a bias fold, which 
brings the usual place for the cross seams 
on the bias also, making the drawers less 
liable to get torn. The drawers may be 
made perfectly plain or may be trimmed 
with Hamburg flouncing which may be 
made of lawnorcambric. This trimming 
is effective and serviceable for the chil- 
dren’s underclothes. 

Design 3078 may be had in six sizes, 
from one-half to five years, price ten cents. 
The three-year size requires for the ma- 
king seven-eighths yard of material 36 
inches wide, with one yard of beading 
and one and one-half yard of edging for 
trimming. 





Realized in figured fabric 


[7 IS always such a pleasure to 
plan the infant’s wardrobe with 
the little underclothes, dainty dress- 
es and other pretty garments. The 
outfit is not complete, however, 
without some dainty kimono and 
dressing-sack. A design which 
may be used for these garments is 
shown in No. 3067, an infant’s ki- 
mono wrapper or house sack, which 
shows the body of the kimono gath- 
ered onto the square yoke. The 
sleeves may be left free at the wrist 
and trimmed with the band as shown 
in the illustration, or may be gath- 
ered into a narrow band. While 
the woman’s kimono is used to cov- 
er the dress when combing the hazr, 
or instead of the dress, the infant's 
kimono is used for the extra warmth 
and so is usually made of some ma- 
terial as albatross, cashmere or flan- 
nel. The kimono shown here 1s 
developed in white flannel and 
trimmed with a band of dotted 
flannel. The dressing or house 
sack is also developed in flannel and 
trimmed with bands which are but- 
tonhole-stitched in small scallops 
on the edge. Feather-stitching is 
another favorite trimming for in- 
fants’ clothing and is very quickly 
done. In this design the lower 
edge of the yoke, the sleeve-bands 
and the hem might be very effective- 
ly adorned with this latter mode of 
trimming done in some color. 
Design 3067 may be had in one 
size, price ten cents. The wrap- 
per requires for the making one and 
five-eighths yard of material 36 
inches wide, or one and one-eighth 
yard 44 inches wide, with one yard 
of contrasting goods for the trim- 
ming bands. The sack requires for 
the making, seven-eighths yard of 
material 36 inches wide, or three- 
quarters yard 44 inches wide. 


3058 





any of the delicate shades are better, if colors are pre- 
ferred; while if they are to be worn with a colored dress or 
with a white waist and colored skirt, the embroidery 
might be done in the same shade as the dress or skirt. 
This carries out the color scheme of the clothes and makes 
the waist seem to belong to the skirt. With this Dutch 
collar may be worn the jabot, made and trimmed in the 
same manner as the collar, or, instead, a Windsor tie in 
the same shade as the embroidery may be worn. 

Design 3054 may be had in three sizes, for the miss, the 
girl and for children, price ten cents. The misses’ size 


~""- sequires for the making one-half yard of 27-inch mate- 


rial, with one and three-quarters yard of edging for the 
trimming. 





3097 


ANY girls like the loose blouse for Summer wear and here 
(3097) is shown a very simple and attractive model which 
may have the plait or coat closing. The blouse may be fin- 
ished with the rolling collar or with a neck-band for wear with 
turn-down or other separate collars. The one-seam sleeves 
may be finished in full length with the cuffs, or tucked at the 
lower part to fit the wrist, or in the shorter length with the 
turn-up cuffs. The serges, henriettas and flannels are used 
for these blouses, as well as the wash materials, as lawn and 
linen. Ifa dainty blouse is desired it may be made of lawn 
and the edges of the collar, turn-up cuffs and the pockets may 
be buttonhole-stitched in small scallops. 
Design 3097 may be had in nine sizes, from six to fourteen 
years, price ten cents. The nine-year size requires for the 
making one and three-quarters yard of material 36 inches 
wide. 
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OME women prefer the chemise to the corset cover, and 
here (3072) is a very dainty design to meet this demand. 
The square, round and pointed neck outlines are provided 
for in this model. A very novel feature of this chemise, which 
slips over the head, is the possible fastening on the shoulder, 
either by being buttoned or tied with ribbon. The ruffle and 
shield sleeves might be omitted, if desired, and the chemise 
belted in at the waistline with ribbon run through beading. 
This design may be developed as simply or elaborately as de- 
sired. The elaborate chemise may be hand embroidered and 
trimmed with beading and lace edging. The flouncing might 
be trimmed with the insertion, as suggested in the illustration, 
and headed with ribbon run through a beading. The plainer 
chemise may be buttonhole-stitched in small scallops around 
the armholes or shield sleeves and the neck. or may be trim- 
med simply with the beading and edging. Though the cross- 
bar muslins are the favorite fabrics for dainty underwear 
this season, the staple materials, as lawn, linen and nainsook, 
are always suitable and serviceable. These latter goods are 
preferable for the hand-embroidered chemise as they show off 
the work to better advantage. A dainty design in eyelet or 
solid work embroidered on the front of the chemise adds much 
to its attractiveness. 

Design 3072 may be had in eight sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-six inches bust measure, price ten cents. The me- 
dium size requires for making four and one-eighth yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or three and one-quarter yards 36 
inches wide, with nine and three-eighth yards of insertion, 
four yards of beading, four and one-eighth yards of wide 
edging, three and one-quarter yards of narrow edging and six 
and one-half yards of ribbon for trimming. 


[F THE woman is going to have a close-fitting dress she 

must first make sure of perfect-fitting underclothes. No. 
3064 shows a ladies’ four-gored petticoat which fits closely 
over the hips. This petticoat may be made with the yoke or 
plain top and to close in the front or back. The back is ar- 
ranged for an inverted plait or drawing strings. If preferred, 
this petticoat may be made without the flounce, though this 
adds to the attractiveness of the garment and sets the dress 
out prettily from the feet. This flounce may be made straight 
or circular and may be sewed or buttoned on the skirt. The 
lower edge of the petticoat measures about three yards, and 
the lower edge of the flounce about four yards. The use of 
the dust ruffle is optional. The white petticoat may be 
made of cambric or muslin with the embroidered flouncing 


















for the flounce; while the colored underskirt may be developed 
in silk or mohair, or in some of the colored wash materials. 
A band of swiss insertion makes a pretty heading for the 
flounce of embroidered goods, while a bias strip of the material 
is suitable for the heading on the colored skirt. 

Design 3064 may be had in nine sizes, from twenty to thirty- 
six inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty- 
four-inch size requires for making the petticoat with the 

flounce four and one-eighth yards 
of material 36 inches wide with 
four yards of flouncing. 18 inches 
deep for the straight flounce; the 
petticoat without the flounce, six 


and one-quarter yards 20 inches 
wide or four and one-quarter 
yards 36 inches wide. 





THE DELINEATOR 


Y FAR the most significant 

change that has crept into the fash- 
ions of the present season is the tend- 
ency to use greater fulness in the 
new skirts and sleeves without in any 
way detracting from the slender lines 
of the popular silhouette. As Mrs. 
Simcox points out, it is a change that 
was bound to come with Summer 
dresses and Summer fabrics. Broad- 
cloths and satins can be draped and 
dragged and twisted into Tanagra 
statuette effects most successfully, 
but the ancient Greeks themselves 
scarcely attempted it with gauzy 
mulls, chiffon voiles and other frail 
and perishable things. The new 
skirts are still very narrow and the 
sleeves are still very small and close- 
fitting. But the slight fulness that is 
introduced just gives them both the 
softness that they really need in very 
fine bodiless materials. 





3066 


HE sleeves are one of the most 
important features of the whole 
dress, and the woman remodeling her 
dresses this Summer will want a sleeve 
which is up-to-date. Such a design is 
shown in No. 3066, a ladies’ sleeve in 
full, three-quarter or elbow length. 
This model is made with cap and the 
under-sleeve. The cap may be made 
of the material of the dress while the 
under-sleeve may be made of different 
goods. The silk dress may have this 
under-sleeve made of mull or lace, 
while in the wash dress they may be 
made of the same as the dress. 

Design 3066 may be had in six sizes, 
from ten to fifteen inches arm measure, 
price ten cents. The twelve-inch size 
requires for making the caps three- 
eighths yard of material 36 inches 
wide, with one and one-eighth yard of 
lace 18 inches wide or three-quarters 
yard of mull 36 inches wide for the 
under-sleeves. 
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3071 
VERY simple and easily made 
corset cover is shown in No. 3071 
which fastens in the front. A number 
of different possibilities in both the 
development and the trimmings are 
offered in this design. The neck may 
be cut in round or square outline, and 
either or both the peplum and shield 
sleeve may be omitted if preferred. 
This season the cross-bar muslins are 
|| very popular for underwear and re- 
| quire very simple trimming, as 
beading and lace edging, for the 
neck finish. 

Design 3071 may be had in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, price ten 
cents. The medium size requires 
for making one and one-quarter 


yard of material 36 inches wide. 
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PRACTICAL DESIGNS FOR WOMEN 
Underclothes, Sleeves and a Maternity Skirt 





Ni INSURE a perfect-fitting dress the woman should 

start at the foundation of things and fit her underguar- 
ments with great care. These may be made at home both 
easily and quickly. <A ladies’ combination undergarment 
which adds almost nothing to the size of the hips and waist is 
shown here (3060). It consists of a circular corset cover and 
circular open drawers which fit smoothly over the hips. The 
corset cover may be made with a round or square neck, and 
with or without the shield sleeves. The drawers are finished 
with circular ruffles or straight ruffles, the lower edge of each 
leg measuring fifty-three inches. Narrow edging and bead- 
ing make a very pretty trimming and are quick to sew on. 
Hand embroidery is also a favorite trimming for dainty under- 
wear, and though it takes longer to dc this, the result well re- 
pays one for the extra labor. It adds an individuality to the 
clothes and will launder much more satisfactorily than the lace, 
which tears so easily. Cross-bar muslins make very attract- 
ive underwear trimmed with lace and beading, while nain- 
sook and linen are the better materials for the embroidered 
garment. 

Design 3060 may be had in seven sizes from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches, price fifteen cents. The medium size re- 
quires for making the combination with the straight ruffle, 
three and three-eighth yards of material 36 inches wide; or if 
the ruffle is made of edging twoand three-quarter yards of 36- 
inch material, with four and one-half yards of edging six and 
one-half inches wide. The combination with the circular 
ruffle requires four and one-quarter yards of material 36 inches 
wide, with seven and three-quarter yardsof wide edging, three 
and one-quarter yards of narrow edging, ten and one-half 
yards of insertion and two yards of beading. 


fl iesciere is no longer any excuse for the woman who is ex- 
pecting to be confined to be around in unsightly wrappers 
even when in the house. The Empire dresses are suitable 
models for home wear as well as for any informal receptions 
she may attend. For street wear a rather plain tailor suit 
or a dress with a separate toat are both well adapted to her 
use. Here (3070) is a ladies’ seven-gored skirt designed par- 
ticularly for maternity wear. It may be made in round or 
sweep length according to the use to be made of it. If part of 
a tailor suit it would be well to make it in round length, while 
as part of a whole dress it might be finished in the sweep length. 
This model is made with an extension at the top for lengthen- 
ing the front and sides, and with an inverted plait or gathers 
at the back. The skirt may be adjusted to the waist by draw- 
strings, a casing being sewed for them on the wrong side. In 
ordering this design the woman should order by her normal 
measurements. Serges, broadcloths and other light-weight 
cloths in the darker shades are suitable for the development of 
this skirt. 

Design 3070 may be had in nine sizes, from twenty to thirty- 
six inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty-four- 
inch size requires for the making, if the material has no nap, 
four and three-quarter yards 36 inches wide, or if the goods 
has a nap four and one-half yards 
50 inches wide. The band flounce 
requires one and _ seven-eighths 
yard of material 36 inches wide. 
The lower edge of this skirt in 
round length measures about four 
yards. 














THE ITINERARY OF THE TRUNK 


Practical Considerations that Govern the Choice of Summer Clothes 


By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


SUMMER wardrobe, as you know, depends entirely on the Summer 

and where it isspent. Personally I have little liking for the camp- 
life vacation, where one lapses into sweaters and old skirts, and turns 
the cold shoulder on all the foolish, frivolous feminine things that go 
toward making life delightfully attractive en passant, as our French 
cousins have it. A ‘‘come and bring your old clothes’’ invitation 
never sounds half as alluring somehow as one that holds the promise 
of gay week-end parties, house-to-house dances and tea hours made 


noisy by the rasping cry of motors and motor boats on broad veran- 





das looking over smooth stretches 
of closely shaven green lawns toa still greener sea. 
It is a pleasant occupation—preparing for a visit 
of this sort, even when most of the pretty coveted 
things that cost so little and add so much to one’s 
comfort and enjoyment must be made in the home 
sewing-room. Fresh linen dresses for the morning, 
lingerie frocks for the afternoon and dinner gowns 
of varying degrees of importance give one quite a 
little to think about for weeks ahead. 
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SUMMER spent in a round of house parties or 

at a fashionable hotel is far more exacting in its 

demands on one’s wardrobe than one spent at your 

own cottage or country place, when you can revert 

occasionally to the mistakes and misfits and shabby 

third-best things that hang on the back hooks of 
every woman’s closet. 

If you are to be at the seashore for any length of 
time you should have at least one of your Summer 
suits in white serge, broadcloth or mohair, no matter 
how unlimited your laundry allowance may be. A 
sea breeze has an unpleasant and almost human pro- 
pensity for springing up just after you’ve had your 
hair marceled and put on a freshly starched frock. 
The starch and marcel are so swiftly routed that it 
makes one wonder that a breeze would drift inshore 
for such an easy conquest. It always makes me feel 
very superior when an east wind catches me in serge. 

I still cling to the short plaited skirts for suits of 
this type, for I find them so comfortable for walking 
and tennis and the impromptu barn dances that fol- 
low in the wake of a wandering hurdy-gurdy or a more 
ambitious string quartet. I saw an awfully smart 
seven-gored white serge skirt just the other day, 
laid in shallow side plaits stitched well down below 
the hips. With it was worn a simple little white silk 
shirt-waist of the masculine type with the fronts 
gathered onto a yoke—a yoke cut in one with the 
back in some mysterious way peculiar to itself. It 
was very attractive, though, and rather boyish-look- 
ing—the sort of thing that Miss Barrymore wears 
so well. 

If one is to spend the Summer in the mountains or 
on the northern coast, where one needs warmth as 
well as salt-defying qualities in a serge dress, it is just 
as well to have some sort of a waist en sutte that leaves 
the neck and arms cool, but gives one a little extra 
warmth through the body. 
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| SAW a good-looking dress of this type ina Fifth 
Avenue shop window the otherday. It was made 

in a heavy cream-colored poplin, quite severely | Ii 

plain, but beautifully cut and tailored. The skirt 

had a couple of gores at the sides, and rather wide 

front and back panels that ran up into the waist and 

were cut out squarely just below the bust and shoul- 

der and reached out over the seam of the sleeve. 

The oblong neck opening was decidedly deep at the front, where it ended in a wide- 

angled V, while at the back it was cut in a shallow square. Filling in the lower 

part of the neck opening in front was a patch of the cloth heavily embroidered in the 

old-time Paisley colors that have come into vogue once more. The belt was a soft, 

crushed thing of Paisley ribbon, and the big button-molds that trimmed the front 

and back panel were covered with the same quaint-looking silk. 

The dress was worn over a guimpe of white marquisette laid in fine tucks in the neck 
and sleeve, the latter showing beneath a deep cap sleeve of the poplin that reached 
just to the elbow, a style which is newer and cooler than the plain tight sleeve. 

These little oversleeves in different lengths and shapes have already become one of 
the distinctive features of the Summer styles. From its very first appearance there 
have been many dissenting voices raised against the long, close, perfectly plain sleeve. 
Not all women have found it altogether becoming, and even those who have liked it 

monuvhly have wearied of it a little, after using it in half a dozen dresses. It is 
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undeniably smart—even now it is decidedly more chic than the newer sleeves that are 
trying hard to usurp its place. But there is a certain sameness about it that ha 
paved the way for any sort of a variation which still keeps to the small, close lines 
that we have grown accustomed to in the leg-o’-mutton sleeve. 

A great many of the imported gowns this season are made with a sleeve of the dress 
material reaching to the elbow or just below it, and finished off with a pretty little turr- 
ed-back cuff. The lower part of the sleeve, which is apt to be long, though sometimes 
it is cut off in three-quarter length, is of net or lace or tulle, or something of that sort. 

I saw one version of this new sleeve in a most attractive little French-made frock of 
silver-gray foulard with very tiny pin dots of dark 
blue scattered over it. The side and front seams 
of the seven-gored skirt were laid in half-inch tucks 
so that the front gore formed a sort of panel that me: 
a similar arrangement of tucks in the blouse. In the 
back the box plait was laid on the outside of the 
skirt—a reversal of the usual order—and stitched in 
about half an inch from the edges. I thought it was 
rather an ingenious arrangement, for with the tucks 
in the back of the bodice the converted box plait of 
the skirt formed a continuous panel broken only by 
a soft crushed belt. 

The waist was worn over a guimpe of all-over 
valenciennes lace that showed itself at the deep, 
squarely cut neck opening, and in the lower part ci 
the sleeves. The upper part of the sleeve was a 
long, close-fitting cap of the foulard reaching to the 
elbow, and laid in half-inch tucks like the skirt and 
blouse. It was an excellent little dress for any one 
who has to spend most of the Summer in town— 
cooler than pongee and less crushable than linen. 
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AOS ees sleeve that took my fancy captive was 

in a perfectly adorable little dress of a faint 
lavender-colored silk-and-cotton veiling cross-barred 
in white. The upper part of the dress was a half-fitted 
princess body with wide front and back panels that 
ran down into theskirt. At the sides the upper part 
of the dress was cut in a decided curve, shallow at the 
hips and deep at the front and back, that gave the 
figure an awfully good line, suppressing any bouffant 
tendency in the scantily gathered skirt. The four 
side gores were joined to the yoke-like body under a 
narrow insertion of dyed crochet lace. The upper 
part of the waist was absolutely simple, save for the 
panels defined by the lace insertion and a wide low 
collar of sheer hand-embroidered batiste. The sleeve 
—the theme of my story—was of the soft gathered 
bishop genre of the batiste set into an embroidered 
cuff just below the elbow. As if half jealous of its 
fulness and half mindful to call it back, the Parisian 
sponsor of the frock had almost hidden the bishop 
sleeve under a close-fitting cap of the veiling that 
allowed the under sleeve to show itself just at the 
elbow. The effect was really very pretty, and both 
the sleeve and the dress were charming. 
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Co the new princess dresses of the Summer tell 

the story of the increasing fulness in sleeves and 
skirts. There isa very decided effort being made 
to get away from the close, contracted lines of the 
Winter models in handling the sheer soft fabrics of 
the lingerie order. The moyen-Age yoke is account- 
able for the return to the gathered or plaited flounce 
in different degrees of fulness and depth—a pretty 
style always for soft materials. 

One of the prettiest gowns that I have seen this 
season was a tucked princess dress cut with one of 
these new knee-deep flounces. It was made of an exceptionally pretty white silk 
mull flowered with snowball blossoms in a pale pinkish mauve. The dress was 
tucked from the shoulders to the bust and from below the bust to below the hips in 
clusters of shallow tucks—five in a group. The slight fulness released from the tucks 
made an appreciable difference in the width of the waist and skirt, giving them a 
much softer and prettier effect. 

The waist was cut in a little square bébé neck outlined with some very lovely 
valenciennes lace and insertion in what is known to lace-makers as the snowball 
pattern. The lower part of the sleeve was laid in transverse tucks grouped like the 
tucking of the dress. The sleeves fitted the arm closely below the elbow, reaching 
down over the hand in the mitten-like style of the medieval gown. Above the elbow 
the sleeves, while by no means large, were full enough to be effective in the peculiarly 
soft bodiless material of the dress. The skirt~even with theytucks, was quite narrow 
and clinging, with a scanty-Greenaway, flounce, 
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“CONCERNING US ALL: 


(~~ The Day of the Child 


T HAS come at last. While 
we have been pondering, in 
this country, the evils which 
affect child life, our mother, 
the ever aggressive Eng- 
land, has taken the great 
forward step. While here 
one devoted band of enthu- 
siasts has been fighting for 
child-labor restrictions, and 

another for Child Hygiene and a third for 
Child Rescue, our great mother nation across 
the sea has been formulating and has now 
passed a drastic act, revolutionary in its pro- 
visions, which must bring joy and heartfelt 
relief to all those who have long since real- 
ized the import of proper legislation in regard 
to the child. To quote the newspaper reports 
of this great forward step: 

“It provides for the stricter prevention of 
cruelty to children and the better safeguard- 
ing of infant life, institutes children’s courts, 
arranges for the segregation of juvenile offend- 
ers and undertakes a wider parental control of 
the morals of children.”’ 

Pawnbrokers may not accept articles in 
pawn from children under fourteen years of 
age. Innkeepers may not allow them in their 
barrooms. Tobacconists may not sell cigar- 
ettes to boys apparently under sixteen, 
and constables must confiscate cigarettes or 
tobacco in their possession. 

“‘A mother may not leave a child under sev- 
en in a room where there is an open fire. 
Every child put out to nurse for more than 
forty-eight hours must be registered, and fos- 
ter-parents may not insure the lives of children 
in their care. Severe penalties are imposed 
for the ill-treatment or exposure of children. 
The suffocation of a child of less than three 
years as the result of ‘overlying’ by a person 
under the influence of drink is cause for prose- 
cution. It isa punishable offense to permit a 
child to beg, or to live in evil surroundings. 
No liquor may be given to a child under five 
except in extraordinary circumstances. A 
vagrant may be punished for permitting a child 
to wander about with him.”’ 

Isn’t that comforting? And, what is more: 

“Persons under sixteen must be tried in spe- 
cial juvenile courts from which the public is 
excluded. After January first next a child 
may not be sentenced to death or to penal serv- 
itude or committed to prison in default of the 
payment of a fine or damages. Special ‘places 





of detention’ are instituted for young offend- 


ers, where they will be free from association 
with adult criminals, and reformatories and 
industrial schools are provided.” 

Much along this line has already been done 
in the United States, but surely here for the 
first time is the children’s charter, and this is 
truly the day of the child. While we in this 
country have been fighting to arouse the Amer- 
ican sense to the fact that there is a problem 
which concerns the child, England has solved 
it. She has blazed the way. We will come 
along some day with a “‘Children’s Secretary,” 
there will be a ‘“‘bureau’’ to gather data con- 
cerning the child. We will have uniform State 
child-labor laws and child-hygiene laws and 
child-rescue laws, and when we do we will 
nave great cause for rejoicing. But mean- 
while England has preceded us, and in the mat- 
ter of sound forward legislation on this all-im- 
portant topic we are only beginning. England 
has given us the Magna Charta of the Child. 


Our Milk Conference 


OR years crusades for pure milk have 
been active. There have been pure-milk 
commissions, milk conferences, milk exhibi- 
tions, milk dairies, model milk-shops, model 
infants’ milk-depots; there have been cru- 
sades for the education of the farmer, cru- 


sades for the education of the mothers in the 
care and refrigeration of milk; the Govern- 
ment has through its Department of Agricul- 
ture issued pamphlets of instructions on milk, 
based on scientific investigation and experi- 
ment; it has issued score-cards for the rating 
of dairies, creameries and milk-stores. States 
have sent out inspectors of milk to the farms; 
Cities have sent out inspectors to investigate 
the methods of milk-producers and to educate 
farmers in correct care of milk. Milk has 
been inspected all the way from cow to baby— 
at the farm, on the train, in the milk-wagon, in 
the store, in the home. Stories have been 
written, pictures have been taken, magazines 
and newspapers have in turn frightened the 
public into fear of raw milk, into fear of pas- 
teurized milk, into faith in certain milk, into 
belief that milk is now being efficiently pro- 
tected from tuberculosis, scarlet fever or diar- 
rhea, by inspection, or by Pasteurization. 

What are the facts about milk in your own 
town? We ask you as thinkers, as consumers 
of milk, as mothers of infants dependent upon 
milk, as citizens interested in protecting your 
town from needless disease and death, to learn 
the facts about milk in your town, and, if you 
can not learn them, we ask you to learn why 
the facts are not to be learned. 

We do not ask you to spend a pleasant after- 
noon casually looking over a model farm. We 
ask you to take a score-card (write to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for it, or to us), and to 
‘score’ the dairy from which you feed your 
baby, to ‘‘score’’ the milk-shop from which 
you get your milk, to “‘score’’ your own home 
for your methods of protecting milk in your 
refrigerator, in your nursing-bottle, in your 
baby’s nipple. We will send you a “home 
score-card.”” One hundred per cent. is the 
perfect total score. If the men do not wash 
their hands before milking the cows, if the 
baby’s nipple is not sterilized, if all bottles are 
not boiled, the score will be low. Let the 
householder rate himself as well as the farmers. 

These ratings will furnish you a criterion of 
how efficiently administrative methods for 
the protection of milk are being builded and 
will help you to lay your finger on the plan. 
Education in the protection of a universal and 
excessively contaminable food must reach a 
hundred per cent. of the people to be effective. 

There is a milk question and a mtlk problem. 
Both are concerned primarily with the life and 
health of infants, as they alone are dependent 
upon milk for food. Therefore we have called 
our conference, How Shall We Get Milk That 
as Safe for Baby? 

The question, Is Pasteurized or raw milk 
better for babtes? is discussed in our Mothers’ 
Conference page of this issue, governed by ex- 
perts and men who have had experience in 
feeding hundreds of babies through infants’ 
milk-depots. The administrative problem, 
How shall we keep milk clean from cow to baby? 
will be discussed in our August number by 
health officers, men who have successfully 
solved the problem in their own town or who 
are grappling with it to-day. 

We have sent out letters asking for a dis- 
cussion on this subject, accompanied by a 
printed list of questions in regard to local 
administration, to every experiment station, 
to every health commissioner, to editors, 
milk-dealers and doctors in every town of 
five thousand inhabitants and over in this 
country. The results of the experience of 
these men we will lay before our readers. 


The Place of the Present Organiza- 
tions of Women 


OO little attention is given to organiza- 

tions of women. More and more every 

woman is being drawn into some sort of club 

or association, and as a result women are grow- 
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ing less morally and mentally near-sighted. 

The daily papers’ claim that women fore- 
gather simply to wage a wordy war and display 
their millinery is misleading, for those who 
know can testify that such is not the case—the 
war and the millinery being only feminine 
characteristics of the most superficial sort, 
signifying no more than men’s tobacco smoke. 

The women’s organizations have done much 
in a moral and civic way, and their work is 
marching on. For instance, the American 
people possess Mount Vernon as a Mecca for 
patriotic pilgrims because of a devoted group 
of women, and they have to thank the 
“Daughters of the American Revolution” for 
most of our other historical landmarks. The 
buying in and saving of Washington’s Head- 
quarters at Valley Forge, is instanced as only 
one of their good works. They carry on a 
practical charity as well. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
is one of the quietest but most efficient of 
women’s organizations. What they do for 
erring girls—and to prevent young girls from 
treading the dark ways—is a beautiful story in 
itself, aside from their warfare against intem- 
perance, their work in the jails, etc. 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy 
have largely been the cause of the union, now 
so strongly cemented, between the North and 
the South. If “the women of the South made 
the war,” as they have been accused of doing, 
then have they bound up the wounds they 
caused. They have also built homes for Con- 
federate soldiers, taken care of the widows 
and children of veterans, and got appropria- 
tions through nearly every State Legislature 
to pension off the old soldiers, in evena 
more destitute condition than the members 
of the Grand Army. Their work for the 
“poor whites’’ of the South is a unique one 
and is exciting interest among the most bril- 
liant men and women of this country, and yet 
practically nothing of it is known by the gen- 
eral public. The people of the North—who 
have never realized conditions in the South— 
have given vast sums for the education of the 
negro. The Daughiers of the Confederacy 
have bent all their energies toward providing 
funds to be used in educating the strong, 
virile mountain folk of the South, and they be- 
lieve these people and not the negro are event- 
ually to be the backbone of the New South. 

When such instances as these can be cited, 
what is the use of sneering at the inefficiency of 
the average organization of women? | 


The Truest Public Spirit 


HE recognition of the responsibility which 
executive office in any branch of gov- 
ernment carries with it has brought about 
reforms in various parts of. the country, and it 
promises great things for the future. What is 
really the truest public spirit has been em- 
bodied in the following creed: 

“T will never vote again for any candidate 
for a State office who does not have some well- 
worked-out program for conserving and devel- 
oping our rural communities, for constructing 
good roads throughout the State, for placing 
a respectable schoolhouse and good school 
in easy reach of every child, for placing in 
every one of such schools well-trained and am- 
ply-paid teachers, and for making our institu- 
tions of charity and higher education equal to 
any. I am tired of hearing men talk, and of 
voting for men merely because they support a 
certain man for President and for reward for 
party service.”’ 

If women everywhere in the United States 
could vote, there is no doubt that they would 
make this creed their own. Under present 
conditions, however, they can perform a high 
service to their fellow-beings by persuading 
men to adopt it, and every man who lives up 
to it is, in the broadest sense, a philanthropist. 
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SMALL leather-covered book with gilt edges flashing in the Summersun. !t is 
held up for New York to see. When the Coney Island excursion-boat shrills 
its siren call off the Battery, when the roof-gardens bloom out against the sky- 
linein Long Acre Square, when the theatrical manager turns the spot-light on 

the most daringly diaphanous danseuse of the season—the calendar calls for another 

event. Over against the carnival of gaiety there rises the frail, thin stream of the 
incense of worship. Light laughter hushes to the sound of the soft breath of prayer. 

A street preacher kneels on the paving-stones, and the crowd, pressed round, uncover 

their heads. Now froma curb-side pulpit he is telling the gospel story. Now the 

“Glory Song” is echoing out down Broadway. A city that is ennuied with all the 

‘ologies and ’isms under the sun turns to listen. Hark! it is hearing the old-time 

religion! 

The Evangelical Committee of Greater New York has started its annual Summer 
campaign. Representatives from eight denominations of the city churches constitute 
its membership. This will be the fifth year of the work. The movement is unique 
among evangelistic efforts. Many men have been moved to exhort New York to 
righteousness. Dwight L. Moody used every now and then to swing around here in 
his circuit with a warning cry against the modern Babylon, and in a whirlwind revival 
at Cooper Union or the Grand Central Palace bring sinners by the hundred sobbing 
to repentance. ‘“‘New York is the most godless city of a continent,’’ some ten years 
ago exclaimed the Rev. Thomas Dixon, the young Don Quixote at the head of his Peo- 
ple’s Church, riding full tilt against the stronghold of Tammany Hall. ‘It isthecity of 
Satan. We will take it for God,"’ said Dowie, who led his Restoration Hosts in a spec- 
tacular invasion, ultimately emptying all the vials of his wrath in Madison Square 
Garden. ‘‘New York is the wickedest city on earth, except Paris,’’ says the Rev. L. G. 
Broughton who periodically comes from Atlanta, Ga., to lash the metropolis for its 
flaunting cafés and its lethargic churches. Even an Indian came not longago. ‘The 
way for New York to be good is to worship the sun,’’ said Wounded Elk of the Yaquis, 
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They formerly held prayer-meetings on the City Hall steps 


who would have taught us the religion of his fathers. From across the seas arrive 
Hindus with Buddhism. And Yogis, Mahatmas and like wise men in Oriental 
trappings we have always with us. 

New York is the greatest missionary field in the world. Everybody with a message 
brings it here. None has read it deeper into the lives of the community than the Sum- 
mer gospel workers. It started with the discovery announced one Spring at a religious 
meeting: New York is not absent in Summer. New York is here in Summer. Com- 
paratively few of the people go away—among those few the clergy. There began the 
movement for an open Bible in New York in the Summer-time. Let the churches 
close. Only one-third of the population ever enter them, anyhow. Take the preach- 
ing to the people in the out-of-doors. To arrange for this they formed the Evan- 
gelical Committee. Its treasurer is John S. Huyler, the famous 
candy manufacturer. Its active propaganda is under the direc- 
tion of a superintendent, Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Smith. With this 
organization in the field, the regular preachers now take their Sum- 
mer vacation with a clear conscience. As the liners that carry 
them to Europe steam down the bay, there are arriving at the 
Grand Central Station the evangelists gathered from over the 
country to hold New York while they are gone. These are picked 
men, specialists in religious work. There are seventy-five of them, 
and their staff is reenforced with some two hundred volunteer 
workers. From June to September they are holding services in 
the public squares and pleasure resorts, in the factories at the 
noon-hour, and in tents through the tenement districts. 

The gospel goes wherever the crowd goes. They used to have a 
daily prayer-mecting on the City Hall steps with an audience of 
five hundred people. Then one day a speaker made uncompli- 
mentary comment on the city administration. The remark float- 
ing through an open window, reached acting Mayor McGowan at 
his desk, and he got into action at once. He revoked the ‘‘per- 
mit”’ for the meeting. Later they took the service to the Morris 
Park race-track, made a pulpit of the betting-ring, and a 
thousand people flocked to the advertised ‘‘track meet.’’ On 
Saturdays and Sundays, when the throngs rush to Fort George, 
the cheap show place at the topmost end of Manhattan Island, 
the gospel workers are with them. ‘‘The Only Free Show on the 
Midway”’ they announce themselves. The last of the line beyond 
the frankfurter and sauerkraut booths, the fortune-tellers’ tents, 
the Ferris Wheel and the rest, out on the edge of the cliff, where 
the glaring electric light shades to soft moonlight, you come upon 
their service by the roadside. Blending with the hymns, down 
the distance float the strains from the “largest dance-hall in Man- 
hattan.” On the higher cliff overhanging the roadway glasses 
are clinking merrily in the open-air café. Against these attrac- 
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SAVING NEW YORK IN SUMMER 


Churches May Close and Pastors May Seek Cool 
Retreats, but the Battle against Evil 
Goes On in the Big City 


By MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 












Dr. Smiley, the “Sky Pilot of the Docks” 
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tions the Bible bids and gets attention for a preacher who solemnly proclaims ‘‘vanity 
of vanities’ and points to the future when all these things shall have passed away. 
After the service, copies of a pocket edition of the gospel are distributed among the 
audience. The girl with the bold eyes and painted cheeks, who has been quietly 
listening, gets one. The young man with an arm about his sweetheart as they stroll 
into the Summer dusk beyond, gets his. And the East Side tailor, smoking his holi- 
day pive, holds out his hand for one. Oh, you can give a New York crowd anything 
that’s free. 

Down through the factories of the lower West Side the Bible is taken at the noon- 
hour. On the instant the twelve o'clock whistle blows, Evangelist George Graff and 
his helpers are climbing the stairs. They meet a long line of workmen with tin pails on 
the way to the nearest saloon. ‘‘Going to have good music up-stairs, men; like to have 
you come,” Mr. Graff says with a friendly nod. By the time they are back with their 
beer, the grimy room hung with machinery shafting is echoing to a woman's voice 
singing high and clear a sweet old hymn. She is Miss Grace Hildebrand. They call 
her “The gospel nightingale.”” The men at the work-benches eat their lunch and 
smoke their pipes and listen. Some have hurried for a coat to put over a gingham shirt 
when they saw a pretty woman present. Some have bashfully receded into the shad- 
owy corners. The applause that follows the singing indicates an audience twice the 
number you can count. Mr. Graff’s talk is short and crisp. He doesn’t ask how many 
want to be saved. The trend of his discourse is only: ‘‘Say, there’s something worth 
while in the Christian religion. Better look into it and see.’’ When the first belt begins 
to turn, the gospel workers pack their portable organ, and by thetime the throb of mov- 
ing machinery shakes the building again they are on their way out. That afternoon 
there is less profanity in the shop that has been hallowed by the noontime prayer. 
And the next time the wife of one of those workingmen says timidly, ‘“‘Don’t you think 
we better go to church to-day? We always did before we came to New York,” he 
answers, ‘Well, yes, maybe we had better go.”” And perhaps the church gets back 
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Noonday talks by Dr. Wilkinson, “the Bishop of Wall Street” 


for regular attendance one more family of those in the great city who have grown 

careless of all religious observance, but not entirely forgetful of earlier teachings. 
Madison Square on a Summer afternoon affords illustration of another phase of the 
work. When the sun shines full on the white tower of the Metropolitan Life Building, 
there is a stirring along the park benches, and the regular loungers shift east of the 
fountain. These are front-pew holders. With the usual hauteur of place, they claim 
their own against all comers. Later arrivals, as I learned, must join the sidewalk 
throng. Promptly at two o'clock a cornet is sounding the note of the opening hymn. 
In the shade of the ‘‘Night Owl” lunch-wagon the preacher stands on a three-legged 
stool. He has scarcely announced his text when a mounted policeman rides up to 
look him over. No, he is neither an anarchist nor a socialist. The preaching goes 
on. After it, there is the Lord’s Prayer, some among the street 
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congregation reverently joining in. A woman over there on the 
outer edge, that woman in the bedraggled skirt, with the once 
pretty face—even her lips are softly saying “Our Father.’’ And 
she is of those who, landed from Blackwell’s Island at the ferry a 
few blocks distant, drift directly down the street to join the flot- 
sam and jetsam of the park population. With such are the others 
cast up by the exigencies of the city, who sit on the benches day 
by day scanning the want ‘‘ads’’ of the morning papers. Out 
from the unkempt bunch on a day two Summers ago, one straight- 
ened up to grasp the hand of the park preacher, Dr. Wheaton. 
: ‘‘For God’s sake help me,” he begged. ‘“‘I’ma Yale man. That 
. sermon has made all things clear. It was the higher criticism on 
which I stumbled, and out of the pulpit I went down, dows. 
down. Now I can go back to my bishop and say, ‘I believe.’”’ 

He has gone back. In an ivy-covered church in New England a 
Pp much-loved rector is ministering to a village congregation. His 
heart is very kindly. In his eyes is the look of a man who has 
lived. His people don’t know, but he has seen life from the hard, 


or 


3) hard angle of Madison Square park bench No. 7. 
If you would hear more of the gospel work where results 
register vividly, stroll into the tent at Canal and West Streets on 
~\A a Summer's night. This is Greenwich Village, but not so rural 


yas the name implies. A hundred years ago, in Old New York, it 
was that. To-day it is one of the districts the police know best. 
| Along the water-front the wharfs are hiding-places for criminals. 
Tenement rookeries rise among the ruins of the mansions of the 
old aristocracy. There are saloons on every corner. Gaunt, 
ragged children play on the doorsteps of the intervening houses. 
At the foot of Canal Street the Hudson River gently laps the piling 
of ‘‘Suicide Slip,’’ so called from the many fag ends of the popu- 
lation who have dropped off here. From this community and from 
the ships whose rigging laces a black network against the Jersey 
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SAVING NEW YORK IN SUMMER 


shore, is recruited Dr. Smiley’s congregation. The 
Sky Pilot of the Docks, as he has been termed, knows 
how to meet his men. There are a hundred long- 
shoremen and sailors who gather to hear him this 
evening. There are battered derelicts reeled in 
from the groggeries. There are ex-convicts re- 
cently out of stripes. This man at the end of the 
next bench is a petit-larceny thief who can make 
the swiftest ‘get away”’ of any of the gang who in- 
fest ‘‘Rotten Row” around the corner. That man 
coming in at the entrance with the slouch hat jam- 
med over his eyes did ten years for killing a woman 
at the Hole-in-the-Wall, a dive down the street. 
Such celebrities of the district hang on Dr. Smiley's 
words as he gives what he calls a ‘‘Picture Talk.”’ 
With the aid of a stereopticon he is telling a Bible 
story. ‘‘Now, any man who’s down and out 
to-night,”’ he concludes, ‘‘and wants this Christ, 
who’s a friend of mine, to be a friend of yours, come 
forward while we sing.’’ There have been seven 
hundred men in the past two years who have re- 
sponded to that invitation. This night by the time 
the last song was concluded, eight hulking figures 





Wann ice for the meeting to begin. Tent at East 134th Street 


had shuffled down the aisle to kneel in earnest, devout prayer on the gravel floor. | 


‘“‘Pray,’’ gently urges the Sky Pilot, bending above them with a kindly hand on 
one man’s shoulder, while he encourages them and tries to inspire in them a bit of 
confidence. Haltingly come the words, ‘“‘O Lord, I’m a poor damned sinner."’ And 
then, ‘‘Aw, parson,” looking up apologetically, ‘‘that ain't right. I don’t know how.” 

‘“‘Go on! you’re doing fine,’” comes in warm commendation from the minister, who 
does not believe in mincing matters while a human soul hangsin the balance. ‘‘They’ve 
got to talk to God in the only language they know,” he affirms. With the aid of his 
sympathetic mediation eight stories of temptation and sin are poured out in a tor- 
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A tent padicaee at cael and West streets in “Greenwich Village” 


rent that comes from the heart. And some of the burly shoulders are shaken with 
sobs, and some of the voices are broken with grief as all pray with deep contrition. 

‘*Now, all together,’ says Dr. Smiley, ‘‘ ‘God be merciful unto me,a sinner. God 
help me.’’’ Ina wave the prayer echoes along the row. When the supplicants rise to 
their feet one grips them with a hearty hand-clasp. 

‘‘He’ll do it, boys. He'll do it, if you’re only on the level!’ They are looking 
into the eager face of Jack Tyler,—longshoreman Jack Tyler,—shining, shaven, clean. 
Jack Tyler. knows, and they know that he knows. Once he was bumming and 
chumming with them. Cut and bleeding from a drunken brawl, he rolled across Dr. 
Smiley's path. To-night he’s head usher in the 
tent, and for two years he’s steadily taken his 
Saturday night wages home to his wife. (5) 

With the vision before them of Jack Tyler — 
regenerate, with the memory of the Sky Pilot’s 
arm thrown across their shoulders, the eight have 
a new look of pleading hope in their eyes as they 
file out with the audience. ‘‘So long, Bill,’’ good- 
naturedly says the policeman on guard at the 
door to one of them. ‘‘We haven't pulled you 
lately.” 

“You won't,’’ says Bill, walking with firmer 
tread than formerly. 

Perhaps they won't. It may mean a great 
deal, you know, for a man suddenly to find a 
friend, when every decent man’s hand has been 
against him. At the Neighborhood House on 
Spring Street meets, every Saturday night, the 
Brotherhood, with a membership of some forty 
men, converts from the tent, who are being helped 
up the heights from which they once lost their foot- 
ing. Listen to some of the exhibits who have ar- 
rived at respectability. Out in Buffalo there’s a 
faithful worker in one of the city missions. He struck the Canal Street tent a hobo. 
When he went back to his home city they didn’t know him. ‘‘You’re not the bum 
that went away,” they declared, and he had to prove his identity. One who is to-day 
a trusted employee in a New York department store sat on a night in the Summer of 
1907 under Dr. Smiley’s preaching. When the in- 
vitation was given to sinners seeking salvation, 
this man on a back seat, with his head in his hands, 
was visibly affected. One of the gospel helpers (& 
spoke to him. The man hesitated. Then he said: 
“Yes, Iwill. Ill go forward. But first I'll pass 
over these.’’ From one pocket he took a bur- 
glar’s jimmy, from the other a bunch of skeleton 
keys. ‘‘The gang were to meet me to-night up 
the wharf,’ he said. ‘It was early yet, and I 
came in here to wait. The job’s off for me. And 
by the grace of God I'll never be mixed up in an- 
other.’’ Three years ago a family was huddled in 
poverty in a room in Dominick Street, and the 
husband and father hung out at the corner saloon. 
One night he drifted in to hear a “picture talk.” 
To-day he has an Office position with one of the 
large life-insurance companies; he has been made a 
trustee of the Spring Street Presbyterian Church, 


and he has a pretty home in an up-town apartment . pees 
house. ‘I took dinner there last Sunday,” Dr. a As ; 
Smiley was saying. ‘‘It’s the best dinner I’ve had =O OEE 


since I’ve been in New York.”’ 
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To find more examples of just what the Evan- 
gelical Committee is doing, go from Canal Street to 
Hell's Kitchen. There on San Juan Hill they can 
show you where two dives were closed because 
business didn’t pay after the gospel came into the 
street. One of the dives has been turned into a 
mission, and now, where five hundred ribald men 
and women once sinned the nightsaway, and many 
a girl went down to ruin, they are converting the 
people to the religion of Jesus. In the street serv- 
ice at Tenth Avenue and Sixtieth Street, when the 
penitents kneel, a woman spreads cushions for 
them on the cobblestones. She is Sally Sue, a 
colored woman, one of the most zealous converts 
of the district. Inher flatonthe fourth floor rear of 
a tall tenement is a piano with a red cover embroid - 
ered in yellow “Given to Jesus.”” It is.) In that 
room are held prayer and praise meetings to which 
she invites her friends. Shortly after Sally Sue's 
conversion she came to the colored minister, the 
Rev. C. LeRoy Butler, to say she wanted a wed- 
ding. So he went round to the flat, which was 
bright with new furniture. All the neighbors were 
invited in. And Sally Sue’s children were there, too—two little black piccaninnies. 
Before the assembled gathering, Sam Washington, a Pullman porter, their father, took 
their mother for his lawfully wedded wife. And it wasan event in the block, which is 
used to doing without benefit of the marriage rite. 

It is red-hot revivalism that brings the resultsin the slums. In the financial district 
the committee does it differently. There they send a clergyman of the Episcopalian 
faith—a white-haired genial gentleman with a round merry face; he is Dr. Wilkinson, 
of Minneapolis. They call him the Bishop of Wall Street. In the dignity of a black 
cassock he stands before the steps of the Custom House every noon and says the Apos- 
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tles’ Creed and readsa prayer and givesa little talk. And the little talk includes a good 
story. Crowds come to hear him tell it. Some are brokers, some are clerks, some are 
Trinity Church opens its 
doors to all the street for the closing rally of the season. And Dr. Ingram, Lord 
Bishop of London, visiting here two years ago, went down into Wall Street to occupy 
Dr. Wilkinson’s pulpit on the curb for a noonday meeting. 

The taming of the New York tough boy is one of the specific accomplishments of the 
gospel workers. They have him so he eats out of their hand—ice-cream and cake. 
Afterward he doesn’t throw so many stones as he did nor disturb the services with un- 
friendly epithets. I believe it was in Mulberry 
Bend at the Italian tent that they discovered the 
real, right way to regenerate a boy. It had hap- 
pened they had pitched the tent on a vacant lot 
the boys had always had for baseball. The boys 
weren't willing to give it up for the gospel, so one 
dark night they tore the tent to shreds and burned 
the stakes beneathit. B. Franklin Butts, the gos- 
pel singer, was one of the workers there that 
Summer. Seems to know boys. Says he was one 
once himself. Well, when he found the wreckage, 
he just quietly put up another tent. Then he passed 
round word that there would be a Big Boys’ Club 
formed to play baseball and there would be ice 
cream and cake for the organization meeting. Now 
they have a “B. B.C.” at every tent and along 
with the other proceedings there’s a gospel talk 
sandwiched in. You ought to see B. Franklin 
Butts conduct a boys’ meeting. Then you'd know 
why, when last Summer he was going to be removed 
from one tent to another they thought they needcd 
him more, this wail went up that reached head- 
quarters: ‘‘Whenever us fellers down here gits 
anything we like, it’s always pinched on us.’’ So Mr. Butts wasn’t ‘‘pinched”’ on the 
Canal Street tent after all, but allowed to remain with them. 

Muscular Christianity is the answer to many a problem in the tent work. Up at 
Sixty-Seventh Street and First Avenue they had Evangelist Sheldon who, in the New 
York vernacular, was able to show them he was a 
live wire all right,all right. From a band of young 
men, the Gang of Forty Thieves, he had suffered 
long. They came to the meetings regularly, too 
/ regularly. They sat in chairs with their feet 
stretched out to trip unsuspecting passersby. They 
brought inacat witha knot in its tail and twisted 
the knot at solemn moments. Finally, one night, 
a cold potato landed biff! bang! right on the evan- 
gelist’s forehead. Abruptly he ceased speaking 
and with one bound he was down where it came 
from. Something like lightning struck ‘‘Red”’ 
Featherston, the leader of the gang, at the back of 
the neck. His friends locked their legs in his to 
hold him down. The minister, who knew the trick, 
wrenched him loose and with a vigor that tore 
the youth’s shirt from his back sent him flying 
through the tent entrance head first. And Evan- 
gelist Sheldon had earned his laurels. Four tent 
caretakers had ‘‘Red" and his men worried off the 
job. After he and the minister had met on common 
ground, ‘‘Red’’ himself was hired as caretaker. 

(Continued on paze.72) 





THE OTHER SIDE OF STUDYING IN PARIS 


If an American Girl 





ARIS is Parisian; the 
rest of France is 
French,” say the na- 
tives of the gayest 
capital in the world. 


of Frenchmen pouring 
into it annually from 
the provinces can not 
make Paris French, 
much less can the mere 
handful of Americans 
living there make it 
American. Yetatthe 
Art Students’ League 
a young Western girl 
with more enthusiasm than information was 
heard to say the other day: : 

‘“‘My parents have at last consented to let me 
study in Paris next year. There are such 
crowds of Americans there that I’m sure it won’t 
seem strange.”’ 

Her second delusion was appalling. She had 
saved up six hundred dollars, out of which she 

expected to pay her passage and remain a year 


——— abroad! “‘Every one says living is so cheap over 


there, I’msureI candoit.” — 


She probably got her impressions from some 
of those glamorously incorrect volumes on the 
gay life of the Latin Quarter, where all the 
young men and women are happy on a franc a 
‘day. .It is just such American-bred descriptions 
of cheap apartments, cheap restaurants, cheap 
clothes, and the magic word opportiitnity that 
work mischief among the women students who 
hope to complete their education there. 

Emphatically, Paris is not a cheap place to 
live. Statements to the contrary ceased to be 
true in 1900 when rents went up for the Expo- 
sition—double and more—never to come down 
again. And in no section did they go higher 
than in the American Quarter. Thougha single 
room or a small apartment may still be hired 
for less than in New York, the price includes 
neither heat, light, hot water nor a bath-room. 


S FOR cheap restaurants there is scarcely 
one left. Even the little creamery-restau- 
rants can no longer serve a dinner for one franc 
twenty-five centimes, whereas over here plenty 
of good dinners may be had for a quarter. 
One pays rather more than that in Paris student- 
restaurants for eating from dirty slabs of marble, 
guiltless of cloth or napkins, and in a room un- 
heated in Winter save for the heavy-smelling 
steam from the kitchen. The American Girls’ 
Club in the Rue de Chevreuse, once quoted as 
the cheapest living-place, can no longer give 
board for less than eight dollars a‘week. Paris 
boarding-houses, or pensions, charge from seven 
up, but heat, light, hot water, etc., are extra. 

Nor is clothing cheap. Certain wholly lux- 
urious articles, such as hand-embroidered waists, 
hand-made underwear, laces, silk stockings, 
and pretty neckwear, cost amazingly little; but 
the things a woman student needs for every-day 
wear—street costumes, simple dresses, shoes 
and stockings—cost as much in Paris as any- 
where. Gloves are the only indispensable item 
of apparel that is cheap. : 

As for opportunity, it would be senseless to 
deny that the intellectual center of the whole 
world provides that. Merely to be there is 
something gained, and one in quest of beauty 
immediately breathes an ampler air. But, 
aside from the atmosphere, advantages must be 
paid for. In the way of actual study there is 
little free but the galleries, certain lectures at 
the Sorbonne, an anatomy class at the Beaux 
Arts, and evening language classes (but not for 
the French language) at the public schools. 
For the music students, nothing. 

To attempt to praise such galleries as the 
Louvre or the Luxembourg would be super- 
fluous; they are a thorough course of study in 
themselves. But when the would-be artist 
wants actual lessons in painting she must pay as 
she would in New York. Most of the ateliers 
offering models and a criticism twice a week, 
such as Julian’s or Colorossi’s, charge six or 
eight dollars a month, as does any good Ameri- 
can school. The Paris study is done in rickety, 
drafty old ateliers, often with none too good a 
light, and not a bit of plumbing in the building. 
The master, who generally declines pay for 
his services, comes only when convenient. At 
home the arrangement is more business-like, 
the master being paid under contract. 


Now, if the thousands 


By MILDRED STAPLEY 


It is for the painter advanced enough and 
courageous enough to take a studio of her own 
that Paris is promising. Such can hire models 
much cheaper than here, give her originality 
free scope in composing pictures from them, and 
arrange with some great Frenchman to come 
and criticize her work. But this course is not 
for the girl with a slim pocket-book. 

For music students expenses are heavy. 
Well-known teachers ask fantastic prices, from 
Americans at least, and there are no free courses 
nor free concerts available. Opera and concert 
prices run but a little less than here; piano hire 
about the same. The intending singer, unless 
her course is definitely outlined by some reliable 
teacher before she leaves New York, has a par- 
ticularly hard time of it. It seems as if every 
teacher in Paris considered all his colleagues 
charlatans and -disseminated this belief among 
his American pupils. These latter consequent- 
ly besiege the newcomer with: ‘‘What! going to 
B ? Oh, please don’t! He insists on 
every woman singing soprano! Let me take 
you to my teacher, Monsieur G .”’ Or it 
is: ‘I can’t bear to see you goto M— She 
nearly ruined my voice—placed it all wrong, 
and it took Monsieur L—— a whole year to 
undo the mischief.’’ Girl singers often pounce 
upon a new arrival at the Girls’ Club in this fash- 
ion and leave her in such a state of wretched 
perplexity that she heartily wishes she had never 
left her native land. 











NY way you look at it, Paris is for the girl 
with a comfortable sum at her disposal. 
Only she who is willing to accept a fireless, 
candle-lit room, insufficient food, no bath, and, 
in general, shameless shabbiness, can live there 
cheaply. Such are the women who become the 
subjects of the stern, but in this country care- 
fully concealed, tragedies of the Quarter. 

They have gone there with a few pitiful hun- 
dreds to keep them for six months or more. 
And it generally 7s more; for Paris casts its spell 
over them and the freedom of the Quarter, 
which 1s a byword to the rest of the city, is 
irresistible to certain natures. A girl of this 
sort figures how she can coax her little store to 
cover twice the time originally planned. Soon 
she is boasting that she can make a franc a day 
buy her food. She confides to you that she 
finds the French custom of changing bed sheets 
once a month good enough for her. As her 
funds grow lower she runs up bills with the 
tradespeople. When her credit with them is 
worn out, borrowing right and left commences, 
until in some cases her suffering compatriots 
are forced to appeal to the American consul to 
buy her a ticket home. No use to give her the 
money outright, for she would only stay on. 

some women with a well-planned scheme 
for ‘‘touching”’ their friends are able to stay on 
for years. They study the Herald register for 
the arrival of “home folk,”” who are promptly 
appealed to and who usually respond most 
generously. 


[F PETTY economies and borrowings have not 
bereft them of all self-respect, the poorer 
students will try to earn something in order to 
prolong their sojourn. Some have canvassed 
the Quarter for orders for fudge, layer-cakes, 
baked beans, lobster salad and other delicacies 
that the exiled palate is supposed to crave. 
One woman opened, on borrowed money, an 
artistic little tea-room and restaurant. But 
not knowing the French trick of getting bottom 
prices on food, rent and help, her venture soon 
failed. Another woman, whose Western hus- 
band hoped to bring her home by refusing to 
send further funds, placed her little daughters, 
aged twelve and fourteen, on the stage as danc- 
ers, while she went out mending and dress- 
making for the students at the Paris price of 
three francs a day. The road of self-support 
is a difficult one in France, and the woman who 
treads it is looked at askance. 
But at least these women tried. By far the 
greater number who won't go home won't try to 
make staying a financial possibility. If Amer- 
ica, with its fierce and pitiless struggle for bread, 
is abhorrent to their temperament, much less 
are they inclined to make an effort in a city that 
disapproves of the woman-worker and smiling- 
ly offers an easier modus vivendt. Girls have 
drifted into this easier method as naturally as 
any piece of driftwood floats with the tide. 
They disappear from the Quarter, and it would 
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_ America, is unknown. 


Hopes To Succeed in Pursuing Any Art She Must 
Be Well Supplied with Money : 


take a keen eye indeed to detect them under 
the heavy paint and powder that disguise the 
women of the cafés on the other side of the river. 

Occasionally an American girl marries a 
foreigner. The American men of the colony are | 
nearly all as poor as herself; they can not offer 
many courtesies to brighten her evenings. The 
foreigner can’t do much more, though he is will- 
ing to take her to certain real or pretended risky 
places when the American says no. At any 
rate, the foreigner is a novelty, and that in itself 
is entertainment. 


HEY meet at one of the various cheap res- 
taurants, where all the nations of the 
earth congregate; or he may be _ presented 
in the conventional way. In either case she 
loses no time in inviting him to call. She must 
know that in his country, be it France, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Rumania, or India, the comrade- 
ship between men and women, as it ‘exists in 
But she forgets this; or, 
if she doesn’t, the very human cry for compan- 
ionship stills the warning. So she has him call 
in her one poor little room that is bedroom, sit- 
ting-room, workroom, kitchen and laundry. 
He likes her, for she is as hospitable and natural 
with him as she would be with an old school- 
fellow from herowntown.  ° Somes 
Finally, one day she is shocked by his pro- 
posal that she give up her place and move to 
his. Yet he meant it kindly, according to his 
way of looking at things. She is poor. Even 
though she can’t speak much of his language 
nor he of hers, nor either of them much French, 
he knows she is nice, bright and refined, and he 
would like to help her. When it revolts her he 
may suggest matrimony. The girls who marry | 
foreign students generally find, after the man’s 
studies in Paris are completed, that he is free 
to return alone to the parental roof, as the mar- 
riage was never valid. The London Times and 
the Daily Telegraph both publish occasional 
warnings, for the benefit of English students, on 
the special requisites which make marriage with 
a Frenchman valid—the consent of parents, the 
showing of birth certificates, etc.; but who can 
enlighten a girl (except the American consul, to 
whom she never applies) on the formalities that 
legalize a marriage with a Bulgarian or some 
equally remote citizen of the globe? 


AST in the pathetic picture of poor Ameri- 
cans in Paris is the girl who is too honest to 
borrow, and too helpless to work, who simply 
drags on till every penny is spent—very slowly 
and scantily spent toward the end—and then 
turns the key in her door and wearily lies down. 
Then the good minister and his wife, who are 
at the head of the little American chapel in the 
Quarter, collect a fund, reclaim the body from 
the morgue and bury it. All would have helped 
sooner had they known, but sensitive souls like 
this never tell their wants. 
A few years ago a well-known American of the 
colony noticed in the Luxembourg Gardens 
a young woman coughing violently. Closer scru- | 
tiny showed the sufferer to be an American 
whom Miss A had met two years before, 
fresh from home and full of high hopes. The 
change was a tremendous shock. The poor girl 
confessed that she had spent her last sou three 
days before and was trying to live on fresh air 
and sunshine “till something turned up.” 
(All of them think some miracle will happen.) 
They placed her in a hospital as quickly as 
French formalities would allow, but she spent 
only a week there. Then the colony made up 
the burial money and there was another dreary 
procession from the little American chapel. 





HOSE whose folly has made them suffer in 
Paris may cry out against her, but the fact 
remains that the objurgated city is beautiful, 
magnetic, appealing. We surely owe a debt of 
gratitude to a place that merits such adjectives. 
Legend and history lurk in every old doorway, 
and loveliness has set its ineffaceable seal on 
her broad boulevards and her marvelous gar- 
dens. Gaiety emanates from all her populace. 
All this, and much of her intellectual treasures 
besides, she gives to the stranger within her 
gates. But bread and heat and shelter cost as 
much in Paris as elsewhere. There is no city in 
the world where it is so distressing for a woman 
to be poor. Until she can spend as much on 
her living and studying as she would spend at 
home, let her stay in’-America. 
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the village. This way, which was an accustomed one in her frequent visits to 

Mary Ellen, her old schoolmate and unfailing friend, did not at any point lead 

down into the village, but skirted it on the slope of a hill; and Miss Selina liked 
it because it was not only more secluded but less difficult than the dip and climb when 
one went straight across. | : 

She was not yet an old lady, but she looked like one. At this period of her life she 
seemed every day to be stepping back more appreciably into a remote past; for, find- 
ing that the pursuit of novelty is likely to be futile after early youth, she had taken 
to wearing certain mantillas and shawls of mother’s and Great-Aunt Susan’s, out of 
actual use now for many years. They were too sacred to be ripped apart and made 
Over; and so she wore them as they were, and gradually, as time went on, she seemed to 
be unconsciously modifying herself to meet their lines. The mantillas were scanty, and 
she stooped a little to favor them. . The bonnets were unfriendly to modern hair-dress- 
ing, and she began to wear a little row of curls to frame her cheeks. When she looked 
earnestly at herself in the glass now, in search of the comeliness she was not to dis- 
cover, and saw her pale cheeks, the drooping lines of her profile, it occurred to her that 
she was perhaps more refined than she used to be, a very little more like Mary Ellen Gil- 
man, who seemed to her still, as she had in their youth, the crown of feminine excellence. 

Just as she reached the corner where one road runs down into the village, and where 
she always liked to halt a moment, because it commanded what she considered a 
pretty view—the spire of the First Church, about it the friendly houses, clustering as 
if they had been built only to keep it company, and to-day a wafting of yellow leaves— 
she heard quick and resolute steps behind her, and a young man came striding along. 
He carried a coil of rope over one arm and in the other 
hand a box of carpenter’s tools. He was handsome, witha 
flashing darkness of type and almost a petulant stare and 
frown; but the face had nobility, and one could believe 
that the petulance was born of certain moods, to be washed 
away when the cause had ceased. He was about to pass 
Miss Selina with a kindly nod when she patiently began 
accommodating her steps to his. Then he slackened his 
pace, and they walked on together.. A faint color came 
into Miss Selina’s cheeks, because she would not have 
chosen to walk so fast, and she spoke with breath too scanty 
for her steps and the words together. 

‘It’s quite an interesting circumstance, my seeing you, 
Richard. I was thinking about you.” 

“Me ?”” 

‘Yes, you with others. I was going over to Mary Ellen 
Gilman’s to see what she thought about your uncle’s 
memorial.”’ 
~ His forehead knit into a frown. 

‘““Which way you going to vote?’ asked Miss Selina 
innocently. Her eyes were set straight forward and she 
was wondering how he could walk so fast. 

He shifted his tools to the other hand. 

“T ain’t goin’ to vote at all,”” he remarked. 

*‘Mercy! not whether he shall have a monument, or 
whether to accept the Felton house and make that a 
memorial?” 

‘‘No, I ain’t. See here.’’ He threw a look at her, with 
a sidewise toss of the head. The look was so tempestuous 
that it seemed to envelop her with the subject in his angry 
mind, though at once it cooled slightly as he saw how frail 


Ms: SELINA BLAIR was walking along the Old Church Road to the hill across 


“You mustn't try to keep up with me. Sit down here a 
minute an’ we'll talk it over. I’m goin’ to Miss Mary 
Ellen’s myself. She wants me to go down in the well an’ 
get the bucket an’ then tinker up some things an’ saw some 
limbs off the trees. But I ain’t in any hurry. I got 
peltin’ along, I was so mad.” 

Miss Selina did sit down on the big stone at the side 


of the Gilson pasture bars. She untied her bonnet-strings and threw them back. 
Then she looked up at him with her kindly eyes. 

“Mercy! you were?” she said. ‘‘What you mad for?" 

“I’m mad because there ain't a man, woman or child—but one—in this township 
that ain’t pesterin’ me about Uncle Dick’s memorial. Which way am I goin’ to vote? 
How much am I goin’ to give? Well, I've kept pretty mum because it’s all in the fam- 
ily, an’ Uncle Dick's dead, an’ there's an end of whatever I might ha’ felt about him. 
But you've asked me, Miss Selina, an’ I've told you. IT ain't goin’ to vote, an' L ain't 
goin’ to give onered cent. Now I've said it, but you needn't let it go no further ”’ 

‘My sakes!"" said Miss Selina. She had a childlike habit of speech preserved in her 
by daily intercourse with Hetty Price, who lived with her and who was half help and 
half faithful friend. ‘But, Richard, he was your own uncle.” 

“Yes,” said Richard. He took off his hat and let the wind touch the moist thick 
hair on his forehead. “If he hadn’t been, maybe I shouldn't ha’ known him so well, 
an’ shouldn't ha’ been where I am to-day.”’ 

‘I never thought of that. 1 suppose he made so much of himself it kind of encour- 
aged you.” 

‘‘No. He made so much of himself I had to do his work an’ mine, too. Why, Miss 
Selina, don’t you know that's so? Don’t you remember how he lived at home on us 
just because mother was his sister, an’ how when he said he was sick—sick! what was 
the matter with him ?—it took every cent we raked an’ scraped to send him to Europe? 
I didn’t go more’n through the high school."’ | 

‘Well, Richard, I s'pose you might have gone.” 

‘No, I mightn’t either!” He was hot with anger now. ‘Course I could havé put 
myself through, the way other fellows have, but there was mother workin’ her finyers 
to the bone for Uncle Dick. Was I goin’ to let her slave for me, too? No, I wa'n't. 
I'll tell you that now.” | 

‘Why, Richard, I never so much as thought you wanted to go to college."’ 

“‘No, nor nobody else. Mother didn’t, or she’d have fretted more’n she did. If 
there was one thing in the world I cared about more’n everything else, 'twas mother. 
I guess I liked mother ’most as much as I hated Uncle Dick." 

“O Richard, you mustn't!” 

“Why mustn't [?” 

‘He ain't here.”’ 

“No, he ain't. He’s dead, an’ I’m precious glad of it. 
glad, really.. But I got terrible sick of him, Miss Selina. 
believe how sick I got of him.”’ 7 oo 

‘“Well,’’ said Miss Selina, temporizing. Then she returned rather timidly to the 
assault. ‘I suppose you're some proud of him, Richard, writing 
poetry and all.”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t know as I’m proud of him.”’ 

“You recollect folks sent over here from England to know when 
he was born. 'Twas somebody that was getting up some kind of a 

book about American writers. Longfellow was in it and Whittier, 
and they wanted your uncle. I should think you’d be terrible 
proud.”’ 

“IT guess they didn’t know how hard mother worked,” said 
Richard gloomily. He was looking off into the distance where, 
across the village lying in the valley, a great white house rose on 
the hill, This was where Mary Ellen Gilman lived in her maiden 
state, as she had lived ever since the death of her father, the judge. 
“See here,’’ he added. He pointed to a spot not many rods from 
the white house, where a gray, old-fashioned farmhouse lay among 
its elms and poplars. It wasin the midst of upland meadows, and 
both Richard and Miss Selina knew exactly how it looked near at 
hand, with its opulent garden in front, and the well-sweep at the 
side on the way to the orchard. ‘‘Look at that house,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘It belongs to Miss Mary Ellen." So 

“Yes, I know it does. ‘Twas her Grandmother Felton’s.”’ 

“Yes, an’ it ain't been lived in for a year or two, but it’s in as 
good repair to-day as the day ‘twas built—better’n nine-tenths of 
the houses built lately. Well, she’s goin’ to give that house, every . 
timber in it as sound as a nut, for a memorial to Uncle Dick, just because he used to 

room there when he was courtin’ her an’ she thinks it’s sacred to him. Sacred!” 

“Why, Richard, how'd you know she was goin’ to give it? Annie tell you?” 

“No, Annie didn’t tell me. She don’t go round tellin’ Miss Mary Ellen’s business. 
You needn’t think it, She’s worked for her eighteen months, come December, an’ she 
ain’t said a word about Miss Mary Ellen. Annie ain’t that kind. An’ I’ve seen her 
every Saturday night when I’ve been over there, an’ lots of times between.”’ 

“Then how'd you know it?” 

‘“‘How’d you know it yourself, Miss Selina? Lots of folks know it. The minister 
told me. He didn’t make no secret of it. He said Miss Mary Ellen was goin’ to 
make out a deed of it an’ give it to the Memorial Society.”’ 

‘Well, I think that'll be very appropriate—don’t you? Got anything against it?” 

(Continued on page 71) 


Well, no, I can’t say as I'm 
I don’t know’'s anybody'd 
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“You're awful kind, Miss Mary Ellen, but I couldn’t do it—not even to marry Annie” 
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HE tempest begins 
by a gentle move- 
ment of air, hardly 
more than a pleas- 
ant current. Then it 
freshens. It blows 
a breeze, a half gale, 
a storm. Then, as 
it sinks, each stage 
is reproduced—the 
half gale, the breeze, 
—and once more 
there is a_ gentle 
movement of air, 
hardly more than a 
pleasant current. 

It was Frank who was to blame. He had 

been bothered by his work, and worried by 

money matters, as a young man is likely to be 

who has social ambitions on four hundred a 

year. He had nerves. If he had been the 

ideal man that would not have mattered. Is 
it not the supreme test of manhood to rule the 
nerves, to force the foolish, thrilling silver 
filigree to obey the master’s independent and 
dominating will—to vibrate but to obey? 

That is the ultimate victory of mind over mat- 

ter, the final goal of the hero. But alas! Frank 

was very far from being captain of his soul. 

So he was nervous, and easily on edge. 

He could not help having nerves, but he need 
not have read aloud a book which was so full of 
ponderous phrases. If a woman loves a man 
he can read her Johnson’s Dictionary back- 
ward, and she will sit enraptured at his feet 
and listen by the hour, and ask for more. But 
a man should not take unfair advantage of it. 
Frank would have been wiser not to read “‘The 
Foundations of the Eastern Church”’ imme- 
diately after supper—or, if he did, he should 
have been prepared to make allowances. 

‘**Flying from the snares and temptations of 
Alexandria, the noble youth made his way into 
the austere and rocky defiles of the Thebaid, 
where for some years he remained as an anchor- 
ite.’’’ That was the sentence which caused 
the trouble. 

‘‘What is an anchorite, Maud?” he asked. 
Those silly questions—as if it really mat- 
tered! 

Maud smiled up at him, but her eyes showed 
alarm. 

‘‘How absurd you are, Frank!’’ she said. 

‘‘Come, dear. What is it?’’ 

‘Well, now, what do you say it is?” 

“No, no, Maud, it is nota game. You real- 
ly ought to know.” 

‘*How do you know I don’t know?” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Oh, do go on reading.” 

“No, you must tell me first.”’ 

“Tell you what? Really, you are so tire- 
some.”’ 

‘‘What is an anchorite?”’ 

Maud gathered herself desperately together. 

‘‘It’s-a-sort-of-a-sailor,’’ said she, all in one 
word. ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! Do go on with 
that dear book.” 

Frank laid the volume down on his knee. 

‘‘What’s the good?” he said. ‘‘I have so 
often told you toask me when you don’t under- 
stand. I wonder how many other things 
there were.”’ 

‘‘Don’t be so cross, Frank.” 

“I’m not cross.”’ 

‘Well, whatever you are—don’t be it.”’ 

“I'm a little hurt and disappointed. You 
don’t care about the reading. You don’t 
trouble to ask. You won’t read the books I 
like.”’ 

“How unjust you are, Frank! Oh, yes, 
you are. You know I read that five-volume 
book in the blue binding,—the one on the sec- 

* Copyrighted, 1909, by Arthur Conan Doyle 


Listen,—the orchestra begins! 
First come the magic violins, 


Whose wingéd bows in rapid flight 
Dance through the prelude of delight: 
Then sound the horns! The wind blows free, 


And fills the world with melody 
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ond shelf,—I read it from end to end to please 
you.”’ 

‘I don’t suppose you remember one word 
of it.”’ 

“Five weeks!”’ cricd Maud, with quivering 
lips. ‘I read nothing else all the time. And 
now you say these horrid things.” 

“What did I say?” 

‘‘No interest in the things you like You 
can’t think how you hurt me. If you feel like 
that, why didn’t you marry Miss Mary Somer- 
ville?” 

““Who 1s she?’’ 

‘“‘Ah! you see there are some things you 
don't know, either. She isa famous and clev- 
er woman.” 

“Oh! That one! She made her name fifty 
years ago.” 

‘‘Well,then, some one like her. Why didn't 
you propose to that Miss Alice Mortimer at the 
picnic—the girl who talked about architecture 
in the old castle.” 

“T thought her a very nice girl.” 

“Yes, you did. You took her down into 
the dungeon to tell her so. She would have 
talked to you by the hour about—about an- 
chorites. Think of all I’ve done. Think of 
the chutney at lunch. And then you turn 
on me. I believe all the time you have been 
thinking of Alice Mortimer.” 

“TI swear she never crossed my mind from 
that day of the picnic until now. Why, I can 
hardly say I know her. You really are too 
absurd.” 

“I got up the dates of the English kings. 
You know that I did. I had them right except 
for the Henrys. You said so yourself. And 
now you talk like that! I can’t imagine what 
you wanted to marry me for. You don’t need 
a wife—you should have married a dictionary. 
To think—to think that this should be the end 
of it all!’’ She began to sob into her absurdly 
small handkerchief. 

Frank put away the book, and began tocram 
tobacco into his pipe with a moody face. 

“What have J done?” he asked, sulkily. 

“You have been—you have been horrid,” 
she sobbed. ‘‘You are so changed. Think of 
that first time we met. Did you ask me the 
meanings of words and speak so roughly be- 
cause I did not know? If when we were first 
introduced you had said, ‘Well, Miss Selwyn, 
and what is an anchorite?’ that would have 
been honest. I should have known what 
to expect. But you asked no questions at 
all.” 

‘‘Oh, come! I asked you one.”’ 

“Yes, and I gave the wrong answer to it.”’ 

“‘Oh, Maud! That's a hard thing to say.”’ 

‘‘Well, you make me say horrid things.” 

“T've said nothing unkind.” 

“Yes, you have, very unkind. You don’t 
know how rough you can be. You get a sort 
of set look about your face and then you begin 
to say horrid things.”’ 

‘What did I say ?”’ 

“That I wasa silly, and that you wished you 
had married Alice Mortimer.”’ 

“Oh, Maud! Tow can you?” 

‘Well, that was what you implied.’ 

‘‘How impossible you are!”’ 

“There now! Look at that! Is that a kind 
thing to say? In five minutes you will be 
ready to swear that you never said that I was 
impossible.” 

‘Forgive me, dear. I shouldn’t have said 
that. But what I meant was that I never 
dreamed of all you say. There is no one so 
quick and sympathetic. And certainly there 
is no woman in the world that I would choose 
so soon as a companion.”’ 

Two questioning and suspicious blue eyes 
came up from a crumpled handkerchief. 

‘Really and truly?’ 


A SYLVAN SEMBRICH 


(Being a Break in a Duet) 


‘“‘I swear it. Come here. Now you know 
it’s true, don’t you?”’ 

There was a long silence. 

‘‘How hateful I am!”’ said Maud. 

“It was my stupid, clumsy talk.”’ 

‘“‘Dear boy, you were quite right to try to 
teach me. How good of you! But I love you 
so that if ever the very tiniest rift comes, and 
we are not quite close together, then in a 
moment I am all churned up and desperate, 
ready to do or say anything. I’ll improve. 
I will improve. But I can only do it by 
teaching myself not to love you so.” 

‘‘For goodness’ sake don't change, my dar- 
ling,’’ cried Frank. ‘‘But I know that what 
you say is true, for I feel it just so myself. The 
sky is overcast and the light gone from the 
earth the moment there is a shadow between 
us. But 1 feel somehow as if these little rifts 
were part of love, as if they purified and re- 
newed love, as thunderstorms do the Summer. 
Look at us, how we love and respect each 
other. Yet ss 

‘I don’t understand it,’ said Maud. 

“Tt seems to he deep in the very nature of 
true love. It is so keen that it fiercely resents 
any shadow. It is so fearful that it sees shad- 
ows where none exist. Thesmallest rift seems 
to its frightened eyes to be a chasm. Then 
it cries out.” 

‘Oh, doesn't it! How terrible—how ter- 
rible it seems!”’ 

She shuddered and nestled up to her hus- 
band. 

‘‘But how good it is to feel that it is not an 
enemy but rather a friend in disguise! That 
it braces love up rather than dissolves it.”’ 

‘‘But we don’t need any more bracing, do 
we, dear?’’ said Maud, anxiously. 

So they sat, this foolish young couple, so 
interested in their own little path, and so un- 
conscious that it was the beaten track of all 
the human race from the dawn of the ages, 
still to be trodden until the crack of doom. 
Great events may change, but the intimacies 
are ever the same. When great love makes a 
oneness in two souls there comes a sudden, 
sharp revulsion of individualism, and it is right 
that it should be so, for it takes two to love 
without selfishness. Long they sat and pon- 
dered in silence over the strangeness of 
Nature's ways. 

““You’re not hurt now, Maud?” 

“No. no, but am I as good a wife as Miss 
Mortimer would have made? Do say that I 
am!’ 

‘‘Far better. The best that ever a man 
had.”’ 

“T'll try so hard to improve!” 

‘‘No, no, please remain the same.”’ 

‘And, Frank—’’ She was never so charm- 
ing as when she was wistful and afraid. 

“Yes, dear.”’ 

‘Sure you won't be angry?” 

‘‘No, no, never again.”’ 

“Well, then’’—in a whisper—‘‘what ts an 
anchorite?”’ 

“‘Oh, bother the anchorite! What on earth 
does it matter ?’’ 

‘Well, dear, really I want to know.” 

“Oh, he was just a hermit. They used to 
live in cells in Egypt, and on the Continent, 
and even here in England.” 

“In England?” 

“Yes, dear.”’ 

“Did they come from abroad ?”’ 

“Yes, I believe they did. There were some 
at Glastonbury and other places.”’ 

‘“But how did they come to England?” 

‘Why in ships, to be sure.”’ 

Maud gave a satisfied chuckle, as she sank 
her face into his tweed jacket. 

“Why, you silly boy,” she laughed, ‘‘then 
they were a sort of sailor, after all."’ 





Transcendent in its beauty,—then 
The violins awake again. 
But soon they wed with fairy flutes, 


With blossom bells and leafy lutes; 
And now a voice celestrial! Hush! 


A sylvan Sembrich sings,—the Thrush. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
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WHAT HEALTH MEANS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE. CHILD 
Science Has Proved That Mental Weakness and Moral Obliquity Are Often 


-ERY recently there was a nine-year-old Italian boy in the 
lowest grade of a New York public school who caused more 
trouble than all the rest of the pupils together. To begin 
with, he was mentally deficient. Various teachers, skilled 
in drawing out backward children, had done their best to 
instil some rudimentary knowledge into the boy’s slow 
mind; but they, one and all, had failed dismally. The 
urchin could not make enough progress in his studies to 
be advanced out of the grade in which he had started. 

This was 

_bad enough, 

but it was 

as nothing 

compared 

with the 

perverse 

disposition 
of the child. He was sullen, he was 
quarrelsome, he was restluss and irri- 
table, and in addition he was utterly 
defiant of authority. Because of his 
actual viciousness he soon had every 
child in the school terrorized; and this 
attitude was to a considerable degree 
shared by all the teachers from the 
principal down. Reasoning was use- 
less, punishment was worse. It only 
tended to make a demon of the boy, 
and he would then defy his teachers 
openly. 

And so, finally, the teachers pre- 
tended not to notice many infractions, 
The boy was regarded as ‘‘hopeless”’ 
and treated as such by many. And 
there the matter rested. 

By the time school closed last July, however, a meta- 
morphosis had taken place. The erstwhile ‘‘demon’’ was now 
one of the model children of that particular school. He was 
polite, considerate, cheerful and obliging. So hungry for 
knowledge had he become, and so indefatigably industrious, 
that he had skipped two grades in school work, thus demon- 
strating his mental betterment to a degree where he excelled 
most of the ‘‘normal’’ boys. Nor had his physical advance- 
ment lagged. He was bigger and stronger and was still 
gaining. 

This was no miracle. The problem had been solved when it 
was understood that instead of being mentally deficient the 
boy was really physically deficient, enough so to dwarf his 
mentality and warp his whole disposition. And yet he 
suffered only from a combination of what are termed 
‘‘minor’”’ defects. First of all, he was ‘‘near-sighted,’’ and 
it was difficult, even painful, for him to see the blackboards. 
Secondly, he was afflicted with adenoids, a growth in the 
nasal passages, often unsuspected, yet very common to 
childhood. Waking or sleeping that boy could not breathe 
properly. All night long he must have tossed, and then risen, 
unrefreshed, to take up the burden of the constant struggle 
for air. Thirdly, his teeth werein very bad condition. They 
were only first teeth, but they ached frequently. 

Is it any wonder that this combination of “minor defects’’ 
had strained the boy’s nerves to the breaking point; that he 
was constantly having his mind diverted from his studies by 
his physical discomfort? How many adults, do you think, 
would have accomplished their tasks cheerfully under such 
circumstances? 

Yet the corrective was very simple. The boy’s eyes were 
fitted with glasses; the growth of adenoids was removed; 
and the teeth were filled by a competent dentist. 

The majority of complacent parents will think this an 
isolated case selected because it was extreme. They will 
assume that only because this lad had so many defects was his mentality retarded. 
That is very far from being true. The progress of a child in school work can be very 
materially hampered by a single minor defect, although naturally the cause is not 
so obvious nor the educational advance due to the remedy always so startling. 

Probably there is no other defect that is more potent in retarding the general 
advancement of the school-children of the country than bad teeth. Everywhere 
records show that toothache is the most prevalent excuse for absence from school. 
And this is because most parents regard defective teeth 1n children as a trifling matter. 

The case of a nine-year-old girl shows its importance. Her parents were well- 
to-do people of intelli- 
gence, and their great- 
est pride had been in 
the fact that the 
youngster had always 
excelled others of her 
own age in school. 
This continued until 
she was about eight 
years old. Then grad- 
ually came a change. 
First, the child began 
to lose her enthusiastic 
interest in her lessons 
and for the first time 
the little girl failed to 
be promoted. The 
parents thought the 
child was growing so 
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The public-school nurse makes a home visit 








Some of New York City’s public schools 
maintain trained nurses 


Where seventy per cent. are defective a 
“clinic” has its uses 
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Caused by Minor Ills of the Body 


By JOSEPH BROWN COOKE, M.D. 


fast that she was losing her strength. Her rounded, sturdy body had become thin. 

Meanwhile several of the little girl’s teeth were in ‘such bad condition that there 
was scarcely a time when one or another was not aching. Hardly a week passed that 
she did not have to miss one or more sessions of school on this account. Her 
appetite failed alarmingly. The fetid matter constantly swallowed by her had set 
her stomach awry, and often she went to school without being able to eat any breakfast. 
Even when she did feel like eating, the meal would usually be cut short by one or 
more of the teeth beginning to ache when she attempted to ch.w. But still the 
parents dismissed the matter with home remedies and the old argament that ‘‘they 

were only first teeth’’ and not worth 
having put in order. 

Then a school medical examiner, 
noticing the condition of the child, 
looked for the cause and found that 
she had nine teeth that needed im- 
mediate filling. The parents were 
prevailed upon to have the work done. 

Within six months the effect was 
plain. First of all, her appetite im- 
proved and her stomach trouble dis- 
appeared. Her form filled out and 
she began to take an interest in play. 
Next came revived ambition in school 
work, and finally she begged to be 
allowed to resume evening study, a 
thing that had been forbidden. At 
the end of the half-year she had re- 
gained her position as a model pupil 
and had accomplished so much work 
that she was advanced into the grade 
which she had fallen behind. 

The teeth had been the cause of 
the entire trouble. The child’s list- 
lessness had been all due to malnu- 
trition, for what little food she did 
eat could not be assimilated properly when it entered the 
stomach improperly masticated. There must also be taken 
into account the nervous condition of the child due to 
constant subacute toothache. 

_In our present-day widespread interest in public health, 
we may forget that it is not so long since the medical pro- 
fession itself came to understand what health means in its 
entirety and to substitute the proverbial ounce of prevention 
for the pounds of cure formerly employed. Comprehensive 
as is the knowledge already bestowed on us, most of us have 
still to learn how to take advantage of that knowledge. 
Even in the midst of our modern scientific feeding of 
infants, a large proportion of our population is still living 
under the régime when our grandmothers dandled and 
dosed us, and we do not have to go back many years to 
recall the time when the chief factor in conserving the health 
of the school child was a fine comb vigorously wielded by 
those selfsame grandmothers. To be sure, county medical 
boards used to vaccinate us and exclude us from school for 
obviously contagious diseases of childhood, and even to in- 
spect us once or twice a year, but with no purpose of deter- 
mining to what extent the general physical condition of 
pupils hampered the expensive machinery provided for 
public education. 

They had no conception then of the important part 
“nerves” play in the education of the child. Few grown- 
ups credit children with the possession of such things, and 
under normal conditions a child can control its nerves as 
wellasanadult. But when any nervous strain is caused by 
some one of the obvious physical defects, it is then quite 
a different matter. 

A puny ten-year-old lad I have in mind was deficient in 
sight, having, in addition to very weak eyes, a marked case 
of strabismus or ‘‘cross-eyes.’’ He was so backward in 
school work that he failed of his promotion at regular inter- 
vals. The teachers did their best to place him where he could see the blackboards, 
and took other special interest in the lad, but without any apparent result. He 
worked with pathetic earnestness, puckering his brows and bending over his books, but 
he seemed to accomplishnothing. Inthe blackboard lessons he gave utterly irrelevant 
answers, but would not admit that he could not see. The truth is, he was ashamed. 

He was naturally of a timid disposition and he shrank from having the other 
children make fun of him. He knew from experience what to expect from them. 
They did not stop with calling him ‘‘dummy”’ and ‘‘dunce’’ and drawing pictures 
of him on the boards and fences, but they shouted after him in the street names 
and taunts based on 
the unfortunate 
appearance of his eyes. 

The sensitive child 
became a nervous 
wreck. Going to 
school was a horror, 
and the time in the 
classroom was torture. 
So constantly was he 
on the alert for op- 
pression from the 
other pupils that his 
mind would have had 
no place for lessons, 
even if his defective 
vision had not removed 
him from the plane of 
normal children. 
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Examining children for “non-contagious defects ” 














The parents were finally led to have the 
child treated at a dispensary, and there his 
eyes were straightened and proper glasses 
supplied. This was during the Summer vaca- 
tion period. When the boy returned to school 
in the Fall the other pupils had no cause to 
renew their old cruelties at his appearance, 
and so he set to work with a placid mind. 
And now that he could see the blackboard 
plainly from any part of the room he invan- 
ably made sensible answers. To the teacher’s 
amazement he began to make such remark- 
able progress that within three months he was 
excelled by only two boys in the class. 

The importance of attention being given 
to such cases becomes clear when we consider 
what it would mean in school efficiency to 
have all backward pupils improve like this 
one. The educational problem of all cities is 
to provide enough school buildings for the 
lower grades, which are always overcrowded 
with pupils who take from two to three times 
as long as they should to reach the higher 
classes, and then usually find means to es- 
care entirely from school life, thus leaving 
the upper classes constantly depleted. 


N MORE recent years, medical and educa- 
tional bodies have realized the importance 
of health in the child’s education, but they 
could not seem to bring that realization home 
to parents. It was not untillast May that the 
New York Department of Health quietly in- 
augurated a unique experiment with this par- 
ticular end in view. The results, from the 
six weeks’ trial that has been given it, are so 
definitive and encouraging that the simple 
methods employed stand out as a model for 
other cities and mark the first long step for- 
ward in successfully correlating the health and 
progress of the child in school. 

The value of the experiment can be under- 
stood only in the light of the conditions that 
led up to it. Oddly enough, Chicago, a city 
that has been very backward in school medical 
work, was one of the first to make a substantial 
move in determining to what extent the gen- 
eral physical condition of pupils had a bearing 
on their school work. Upon the recommen- 
dation of Dr. Walter Scott Christopher, the 
Board of Education of that city established 
in 1900 a Department of Child Study and 
Pedagogical Investigation, which included a 
psychophysical laboratory to conduct experi- 
ments among primary grades in measuring 
the child's mentality, sight and hearing. It 
was also their purpose to investigate cases 
of normally bright but precocious and delicate 
pupils, of those below normal mentality, of 
pupils uniformly dull in their studies, of deaf 
and crippled children, and of chronic truants 
and cases from the juvenile courts. 

The value of the knowledge gained about 
certain aspects of truancy was enough to 
justify the experiment. Many a father or 
mother is sorely troubled with a child that 
shows so decided an antipathy to school that 
it develops into a confirmed truant unless un- 
der constant surveillance. Nor is this habit 
confined to older boys, it having been shown 
that it 1s almost as prevalent among children 
of eight or nine as among those of fourteen 
and fifteen. The effect of this delinquency is 
doubly bad. It robs the child of opportunity 
for education and, what is worse, throws him 
into bad company and forces upon him the 
necessity for lying and all sorts of trickery to 
disguise his misdeeds. Yet this Chicago De- 
partment of Child Study found that truancy 
and dislike of lessons are more often due orig- 
inally to one or more of the minor defects than 
to perversity or viciousness. | 

Meanwhile Boston, New York and several 
other cities had been doing practical inspection 
work without, however, getting nearer to a 
real solution of the problem. The method at 
first in vogue was to examine the child and, 
upon finding any of the minor communicable 
skin, eye or other diseases, to exclude the sub- 
ject from school until a cure could be shown. 
The system was valuable in preventing the 
spread of disease, but in practical working it 
deprived many of educational advantages. 


HIS led to the next advance, which was the 
stationing of trained nurses in the schools 
to treat cases reported by the medical in- 
spectors, but not necessitating exclusion if im- 
mediate and regular attention were given, and 
the parents instructed in what to do for the 
child at home. At first it was hard work for 
the nurses, but the benefit of the system be- 
cameatonceapparent. In New York, Borough 
of Manhattan alone, in 1902, the year before 
the nurses began their work, there were 44,140 
pupils temporarily excluded for various com- 
municable diseases, and of these 18,970 for the 
condition politely known as pediculosis capi- 
tis, the final home remedy for which is still our 
grandmothers’ fine comb. In 1907 there were 
only 4,384 exclusions in Manhattan, although 
the total school registration in the borough 
had vastly increased in the five years. 
But there was as yet no solution of the 
problem of non-contagious defects, the ills 


THE DELINEATOR 


which carry no danger for other children save 
to deprive them of proper progress by keeping 
the lower grades crowded with pupils suffer- 
ing from maladies which make advancement 
especially difficult and often impossible. 

The New York Board of Health attempted 
a solution in 1905, when it assigned to its medi- 
cal inspectors the task of examining pupils for 
“‘non-contagious defects.’’ In 1907, of the 
141,908 examined in Manhattan, about seven- 
ty per cent. were found defective. Of these 
cases nearly fifteen per cent. had defective 
vision, one per cent. defective hearing, twenty- 
five per cent. defective breathing, thirty-nine 
per cent. had adenoids, forty-six per cent. 
enlarged tonsils, and seventy-four per cent. 
defective teeth. 

But here the progress, attained at so much 
cost of time and money, practically ended. 

The method was to report to the child’s par- 
ents upon a return postal-card the fact that 
medical attention was needed for some speci- 
fied defect. Thereply portion of the card was 
to be returned to the board, by the physician 
or dispensary that might treat the child. 
What was the result? In only about eight 
per cent. of the cases notified did the parents 
have the children treated, so far as could be 
judged from the returned reports; and these 
were not definitive, merely stating that the 
physician had examined the child, what he 
had found and what he had advised. He 
might advise an operation for adenoidsor treat- 
ment of decaying teeth, but there was no 
means of knowing whether the parents had 
followed the advice until the pupil might be 
again examined at the next inspection. Cer- 
tainly ninety-two per cent. failed absolutely to 
take advantage of the notification, through 
ignorance, carelessness or poverty. 


T WAS clear that notification was not 
enough. Unless the necessity is manifest 
in the parents’ minds, no remedial step is taken. 
Most of the little ills, they declare, are only 
what all children have and outgrow. In some 
cases this is true; some defects will cease to 
give trouble when the child gains maturity. 
-But what of its condition meanwhile? 

The mere fact that their offspring will be 
healthy when they grow up is not the sum to- 
tal of a parent’s duty toa child. Equally im- 
portant is it that they have secured as much 
education as was possible so that they can 
make their answer to the world’s demand for 
intelligent workers. It is clear, then, that it is 
as much the duty of the parent to see that the 
child’s physical condition is adequate as it is 
to send it to school at all. 

It was noticed that favorable results occur- 
red mostly among those who had learned some- 
thing from the school nurse’s methods in treat- 
ing the minor contagious diseases, or those in 
whom the nurse's interest was personally en- 
listed by some teacher or of her own initiative. 
The significance of this connection suggested 
the obvious opportunity for the employment 
of the school nurses to render effective the 
work of the medical inspectors in the sphere 
of non-contagious defects. The Department 
of Health decided to put the matter to imme- 
diate trial. Although the school year was 
nearly over, they realized what favorable re- 
sults from the effort would mean in securing 


adequate appropriations for expanding such 


important work next year. The nurses were 
set to work on May eleventh last and contin- 
ued their duties until well into the Summer, 
following up the cases assigned to them. 


A THIS writing the experiment is scarcely 

concluded, and yet enough has been de- 
monstrated to make it stand out as one of the 
most important advances ever accomplished for 
the physical and mental welfare of the school- 
children of America. 

Contrasted with that eight per cent. of post 
cards reporting presumable treatment of de- 
fective children under the old system, the 
Department of Health has now data showing 
that more than eighty per cent. of the children 
found defective in the experimental work 
have‘benefited by the advice of the examiners 
and have sought medical or surgical relief. 

Three schools were selected in different por- 
tions of the city where the attendance is 
typical of different classes of our alien and 
American population. To these, three medical 
inspectors and three nurses were assigned to 
examine five hundred pupils in each school; 
the physicians, instead of notifying the parents 
by postal, were to report the cases to one of 
the nurses. Her duty was personally to visit 
the parents and lay the matter before them. 
Where one visit did not suffice, she was requir- 
ed to return with the persistency of a hopeful 
insurance agent. She was to meet every dis- 
senting argument with one that was better, 
and she must sway the balance of their inde- 
termination by relieving them of personal 
trouble in the matter. Where necessary, the 
nurse was willing and even glad to take the 
child to some clinic or dispensary where it 
would get proper attention without cost. 

One nurse reported on the last day of school 


that more than four-fifths of the children on 
her list had either been cured or were under 
treatment. But the work of these three 
nurses did not cease with the close of school. 
They were required to continue well into the 
Summer with the idea of getting a definitive 
report on each case given them. They have 
been indefatigable. Besides the arduous 
work of visiting parents, patiently winning 
over the children, gathering them together in 
groups for the proper clinic or dispensary days, 
and seeing them through the ordeal and re- 
turning them to their homes, they have inter- 
ested themselves in many cases where the 
general physical condition of the child really 
required recuperation in the country to render 
the operation properly effective. They have 
secured for such children places on one or an- 
other of the fresh-air farms or seaside Sum- 
mer homes for children of which New York 
has a goodly supply. 


HE delicacy and difficulty of the task can 
be appreciated only by those who have en- 
gaged in betterment work among the ignorant 
aliens who colonize in our great cities, to whom, 
especially the Italians, the mention of the 
Department of Health is likeared rag toa bull. 
It was work that could be trusted only to the 
patient and tactful hands of women, and the 
nurses selected were well fitted for it by their 
previous experience. During the last six 
weeks of school these three women visited each 
of the fifteen hundred families, not once, but 
many times. They carefully explained the 
condition of the child, using illustrations and 
terms that would bring home to the parents 
the importance of treatment. And here they 
faced a problem: They must make the matter 
important, and yet avoid giving the impres- 
sion that the corrective was severe. 

The greatest help came from the little tots 
themselves, and the most important factor in 
the success of the experiment was that in this, 
as in their previous work, the nurses won over 
the confidence of the children, and with the aid 
of the teachers fostered a sort of esprtt de corps 
about being treated. Little heroes who had 
undergone the painful removal of adenoids 
and tonsils soon forgot their suffering in the 
glory of their distinction, and when called up- 
on to testify in class, told how much better 
they felt, forthe benefit of those still shrinking 
from being taken to the clinic. Various help- 
ful plans were invented, one teacher toward the 
end of the term promising an outdoor party 
for the pupils of her class who had been treat- 
ed. The result was that nearly all of the 
delinquent cases reported to the nurse had 
received attention before the coveted day. 


OTWITHSTANDING all their tact, the 
nurses had to overcome not a little 
opposition, often encountering peremptory 
refusal and even insult from parents who re- 
sented what they termed “interference with 
their own business.’’ And yet, in the majority 
of these very cases, the parents were later 
desirous of having the recommended treat- 
ment applied... Undoubtedly they had talked 
with other parents who could tell of benefit 
to their child. In many other cases, however, 
—particularly in adenoids, where the mother 


can immediately observe the change from 


chronic irritability and restlessness to sweet- 
tempered, quiet sleep at night—she has asked 
the nurse to take a younger child not yet in 
school, but manifesting the same symptoms. 
Meanwhile, there can be no question that 
the need af the work is paramount. The re- 
sults from the experiment will undoubtedly 
show, what the experience of the nurses has in- 
dicated in the past, that a large percentage of 
backward and unruly pupils is directly trace- 
able to neglected physical condition. 
' The cases cited are typical, and one might 
find hundreds of even more convincing ex- 
amples. For instance, in School 110, especially 
devoted to the instruction of backward chil- 


dren, eighty-one pupils were found to have 


adenoids or enlarged tonsils. These were 
operated upon and the prognosis of seventy- 
seven closely watched. All of the seventy- 
seven improved physically and all were pro- 
moted; in fact, seventy-three of the backward 
children did more school work in six months 
than in the previous two years. One child, 
considered a hopeless dullard, acomplished 
three years’ work in the ensuing year. 


HE need of medical attention in our schools 
may be gathered from an incident even 
under the old régime, where the nurses confined 
their attention to treating minor cases in the 
schools. In one of the large schools where the 
nurse had become unusually popular, the prin- 
cipal, in a few words of appreciation at the 
closing exercises, asked those pupils who had 
been treated by the nurse to rise. Nearly the 
entire school stood up, and the principal 
exclaimed, in acute surprise, ‘‘ I had no idea 
there could be so many of you!” 
What one city is doing, other cities can do. 
Much of what a city can_accomplish, the town 
and the rural district can accomplish as well. 
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THE TURKISH WOMAN 


Influences from the World of Progress 


Are Slowly Penetrating to the Houses 


of Silence Where Dwell the Mysterious Women of the Orient 


By N. C. ADOSSIDES 


URKEY isa land of dreams, the paradise of the poet 
and the Elysium of the artist, an Eden of colors and 
perfumes, where existence, passed under skies of purest 
azure and amid scenes of never-ending romance, is one 
perpetual delight. It isa land of mysteries, and that 
which most attracts the curiosity of the traveler is its 
women. These inaccessible beings, veiled with mys- 
tery, who, hidden behind impenetrable cafess (lattice- 
work) live in houses of silence, isolated from the life of 
the world by invisible barriers, seem to the foreigner 
the most attractive as well as the most forbidden of 
riddles. 

About ten years ago, I remember meeting in Con- 
stantinople two charming American ladies who, in 
answer to my question of what they cared most to see 
in that city, immediately replied in unison, ‘‘A harem.’’ 

This word, fraught with so much of mystery, means 
‘the forbidden retreat, the sanctuary, the inviolable 
home of woman.”’ To say that none save the master 
of the house has the right to penetrate this sacred re- 
treat is hardly necessary. The threshold of the harem 
has occasionally been crossed clandestinely, yet, save 

: those in rare cases where a Turkish family, having 
adopted the conventions of the Europeans, admits its intimate friends, no stranger has, 
openly and officially, been permitted to visit the gynecaeum of the Turk. The one 
exception to this iron-clad rule, strange to say, occurred in the palace of a sultan. 

It was in the year 1807, when the British Government, attempting to coerce the 
Sublime Porte into a coalition against 
Napoleon, ordered the Sultan, Selim III., 
to surrender his fleet. This Selim re- 
fused to do, and the English fleet sailed 
through the Dardanelles into the Propon- 
tis. Meanwhile, General Sebastiani, the 
French ambassador, assisted the Sultan 
in organizing the defense of Constanti- 
nople, and did it so admirably that the 
British fleet retired without firing a shot. 
Accordingly, the Padischah told him to 
choose his reward. The general, a thor- 
ough Frenchman, asked permission’ to 
visit his majesty’s harem. 

Selim, bound by his word, granted this 
unprecedented favor, and invited him to 
witness the review of the sultanas. As 
the latter, the most beautiful women of 
the East, with blushing cheeks and mod- 
est eyes, passed one by one before them, 
the Sultan said, ‘‘Whoever of them all 
you find fairest is yours.’’ Sebastiani, 
delighted, indicated one of the imperial 
odalisques, a Georgian of divine beauty, 
with deep black eyes. 

The next morning a procession of black 
slaves appeared at the embassy, bringing 
with them a magnificent casket. Raising 
the lid thereof, Sebastiani beheld, lying 
upon a purple cushion, the head of the 
beautiful girl he had chosen. By its side 
lay a letter from the Khalifa, which read 
as follows: 





Though our law forbids that a woman of 
Islam be given to a Christian, yet thou shalt 
have at least the consolation that none other 
shall possess her whom thou hast preferred. 


Another instance which illustrates the 
jealousy of the Turk is the following: 
Some fifty years ago, Sir Henry Bulwer, 
then British ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, while passing through the streets 
in his carriage, observing some ladies 
approaching from the palace, imprudent- 
ly put his head through the curtains. As 
he did so, he was struck violently in the 
face by one of the attending slaves who, 
armed with whips of the hide of the hip- 
popotamus, are forever on the alert to 





A lady of the middle class is far more strict than one of the aristocratic harem: the 
countrywoman, on the other hand, veils herself very lightly, as do also the Epyptian 
fellaheen; old women and those who are ill-favored veil themselves with the yashmuak 
(elegant veil) which, artfully concealing the features, gives them the beauty of mystery. 
Young women, and particularly the pretty ones, veil themselves but lightly; the 
coquettes, as might be expected, just enough to serve their purpose. 

The degree of mystery depends, of course, on the texture of the veil, and, thanks to 
the transparency of the material, the face of a lady sometimes fails to be the riddle one 
imagines at a distance. 

Offensive as it may appear to womanly dignity, the Moslem veil possesses a peculiar 
charm. That a woman should hide that which men most admire gives her action a 
piquant strangeness and clothes her with all the poetry of mystery. Nothing can be 
more delightfully amusing than to see mites of femininity, eleven, twelve and thirteen 
years of age, in whom the young lady is beginning to awaken, cover their faces with a 
light muslin with the tnsouciance of innocents or the comic gravity of children com- 
bined with the budding modesty of maidens. At the age of twelve or thirteen the 
girl ceases her comradeship with her boy friends, and is duly secluded with the older 
women in her father’s house. Of this separation of the sexes the veil is the visible sign. 

At Constantinople, in the trains, the tramways, the subway from Galatea to Pera, 
the stations as well as the little steamers, everywhere, a partition, or at least a little 
curtain, protects the beau-sexe against the other; and the unspeakable Ottoman Gov- 
ernment, in its paternal solicitude, has taken care to build, even in the smallest ad- 
ministrative divisions, prisons for women with women jailers. 

In the streets of the Turkish quarter in Stamboul (Turkish for Constantinople) one 
hears in the early morning the sounds of loud knocks on the doors of the houses and 
rough voices crying, ‘‘Sudju’’ (the milkman), ‘‘Bakkal”’ (the grocer), ‘“Ekmekdji’’ (the 
baker). Each door opens a little, a hand slips out and takes the jug of milk, the 
package of sugar, the bread that is 
brought, for it is generally forbidden for 
Turkish women to go shopping at the 
market. 

This tyrannical separation of the sexes 
is most noticeable in private houses, 
where it has, in fact, divided the dwelling- 
place into two distinct halves, the selam- 
lyk and the haremlyk, the Mussulman 
equivalent of the andronttts and gynecae- 
am ef the ancient Greeks; and these two 
parts are the more strongly separated 
according as the wealth of the master of 
the house is greater, or his rank the high- 
er. In the aristocratic conak (mansion), 
the haremlyk and the selamlyk form two 
independent parts distinct from each 
other, containing each a separate staff of 
servants, male for the selamlyk and female 
for the haremlyk. Between these two 
dwelling-places is a third, the mabein, 
which only the master can enjoy, and it 
is there that he generally receives his 
friends. 

Among the middle class the husband 
lives less separated from his wives, al- 
though the division into sclamlyk and 
haremlyk is always established and re- 
spected. And so, when the husband, be 
he state functionary or rich merchant, 
returns home after his day’s work, he 
does not enter the harem before evening 
but remains until then in the selamlyk to 
receive his friends or clients. It is there 
that he works, dreams, smokes, takes his 
meals and often passes the night. 

In the dwelling of the poor Turk, how- 
ever, there is no sclamlyk and no harem- 
lyk. He goes straight into his harem, 
where his wife meets him, brings his slip- 
pers and his entart (a kind of dressing- 
robe) and gives him the cup of coffee. 
Husband and wife live side by side in an 
intimacy both material and moral, where 
no barrier comes in between them. And 
so, while some are separated by wealth, 
others are united by poverty. 

It is unbecoming for a Turk to accom- 
pany his women-folk in the street; they 
must go out alone or with their children, 


punish such inopportune curiosity. en / their slaves or some experienced chaperon, 

But the beautiful Turks seldom need ae The upper classes conform scrupulously 
such severe guardianship. Naturally \) Crm) to this custom; the middle-class Turk, it 
timid and modest, they are trained in a x 3 A Circassian beauty 9 4 is true, sometimes goes out with his wife, 
school of chastity. “‘A virtuous wom- - : = but in this case he follows or precedes 


an,’ said Mohammed, “‘is the most pre- 

cious thing in the whole universe.”” Again, as Fatima, the prophet’s own daughter, 
replied to her husband Ali, when he asked her who of women was the most virtuous 
and the best: “‘She who sees no man and whom no man sees.”’ Toa Turk, therefore, 
that virtue is the most perfect which is least exposed to temptation, and hence it fol- 
lows that feminine fragility should be defended by such barriers as the separation of 
the sexes and the wearing of the veil. The veil has indeed become a state institution, 
and to this requirement the women have had to submit for centuries, though the 
Prophet only advised it as a mark of virtue and a curb on idle gossip. ‘“‘O Prophet,” 
said Allah, ‘‘prescribe for thy wives and for the women of all true believers that they 
wear a veil hanging even to the ground; so doing, they shall neither be recognized nor 
slandered.”’ 

Originally the veil was not intended to cover the whole face, but only the temples, 
and particularly the hair, which, according to an Arabian poet, is ‘‘the crown of femi- 
nine charms and the glory of woman.”” In Turkey the use of the veil varies in severity 
according to the locality and also according to the class and character of the husband. 
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her at some distance, or walks on the 
other side of the street, without appearing to belong to her. 

It is against this bizarre custom that the Turkish women are rising. Some 
progress is being made in this direction, at least at Constantinople, and one can see in 
some places, where customs are modified by contact with Greek families, young coup- 
les driving by or walking along arm in arm, to the great disgust of the orthodox Turks. 
As to the poor man, who, in Turkey as elsewhere, is free from many of the prejudices 
which make the vain bourgeois tremble, he is often to be seen walking bravely down 
the street by the side of his ‘‘better half,’’ regardless of attracting attention. 

The separation of the sexes gives rise to strange and sometimes very serious conse- 
quences, particularly in the matter of marriage. If we are to trust the most learned 
among Turkish theologians, the Prophet did not forbid his follower to look upon the 
uncovered face of the girl whom he wished to marry. But custom does not always con- 
form to the injunctions of the Prophet, and the result of ages of fashion 1s that the 
young Turkish girl, secluded in the harem, is unapproachable. Often the veil leaves 
only the eyes visible; that is much in a country where the brilliant pupils ghisten so 
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splendidly, but it is by no means enough to form a correct opinion of her appearance. 

The betrothed girl, more fortunate, can judge of the appearance of him who is des- 
tined for her, since, as he passes by in the street, she can see through the bars from 
some point of vantage where the old duenna places her. Besides, the Oriental looks, 
above all, at physical qualities and takes less notice of the intelligence of a man; she 
takes his character from hearsay. 

As to the young man, far less favored, it would seem that it is he who has inspired 
the Tuscan proverb, ‘‘When you wish to buy a horse or marry a woman, shut your eyes 
and trust in God!’’ He is informed as to the qualities of the girl in whom he is interest- 
ed, by her relations or friends, but, as such praise is unreliable, often the unfortunate 
fiancé is still left igworant of the character, virtues and education of the woman whom 
he isto marry. Marriage would always be a lottery full of terrible possibilities for the 
Turkish bridegroom, were it not that Oriental finesse has found means to reduce the risk 
by resorting to trickery which, under the foregoing circumstances, is surely justifiable. 

The wary fiancé 
usually begins by 
sending to the girl 
early in the morn- 
ing, on some pre- 
text, a sly old 
woman, known as 
a gueurudj2 (scout), 
to surprise the 
girl, if possible, 
and to bring him 
an account of such 
details as she has 
been able to ob- 
serve. Butas 
these women may 
be deceivers, or 
lacking in good 
taste, it is best 
to verify their re- 
ports. So the 
future spouse 
has the girl invi- 
ted to his father’s 
harem, or to the 
harem of some 
friend or relative. 
There, well hidden, 
through an open- 
ing in the door or 
through the lat- 
tice- work he can 
see the uncovered 
face of the dear 

unknown; he can also judge of the rhythm and the harmony of her voice, an im- 
portant point to these people to whom the speech of woman is music. 

We can hardly reproach these cunning Turks for seeking to spare themselves from 
the chilling disillusions that some of their compatriots have suffered. One Turk whom 
I knew, his marriage having just been celebrated, was at liberty to gaze upon the un- 
covered face of his young wife. As he lifted the fatal veil, he grew pale with horror 
at the monstrosity that had fallen to his lot. Dashing out of the house, he ran to the 
station and found no peace till he was separated from her by several hundred miles. 
He never married again, but took instead a vow of perpetual celibacy. 

In ancient Sparta the celibate was punished like a criminal. In Turkey the relig- 
ious law has never been so severe, but while it does not impose marriage, it prescribes 
and advises it emphatically. Mohammed, in his holy book, said: ‘Marriage is one of 
the acts which I have practised. He who does not follow my example is not of mine.” 
And so unmarried people of either sex are exceedingly rare among the Turks and other 
Mussulman races. This custom is, perhaps, commendable, though the people of Islam 
have greatly abused it. In fact, a lad hardly reaches the age of sixteen or seventeen 
before the women of his father’s harem besiege him day and night with maxims of 
marriage; his mother above all dins them into his ears. It is not surprising that he 
surrenders and conforms to the general example. 

For Turkish girls, marriage is still more premature, the Moslem law having estab- 
lished the tradition that a girl is marriageable at fourteen years. Moreover, as in 
Arabia, the birthplace of Islam, and in all hot countries where it first spread, girls 
are considered marriageable at nine or ten years. This early age is held to be legal in 
every Moslem country; however, in Turkey, where the climate is much more temperate, 
the custom has led to excess. The absurdity of such a custom is made the more stri- 
king by the great difference of age which sometimes exists between the bride and 
bridegroom, for I have known Turks of seventy or seventy-five years of age to wed 
slips of girls of fifteen Summers. | 

It must be well understood that a Turkish woman can not be married to an unbe- 
liever. Every Mohammedan woman who falls in love with a giaour must first convert 
him to Islam before she can belong to him, but the religious law, so’strict for the women, 
is much more lax for the men, who can marry women of another faith, such as Chris- 
tians or Jews, who worship one God, though marriage with a pagan as, for example, a 
sun-worshiper, is forbidden. The husbands of such even allow them to worship 
Allah according to their own belief, and generally to go to church or synagogue. But 
the husbands, like good Moslems, should.accompany them to the doorsof the temple. 

The religious question is not the greatest obstacle with which the Turkish girl has to 
contend, for cases of difference in religion occur but rarely. Far from giving her hand 
freely, she is usually obliged to bestow it upon the husband chosen by her parents, 
whose wish is all-powerful, especially that of the father, which is consecrated not only 
by law, asin ancient Rome, but by custom, which is stronger than any law. Custom, 
however, has set up a resource against the abuse of paternal authority, which can not 
legally oppose the free choice of the daughter. Where the man selected is without 
honor, religion or sufficient means, the girl can take refuge with an honorable neighbor. 
If this neighbor finds the objections of the girl reasonable, he approaches the parents, 

‘kind, if in vain, he can then call in the mam (Moslem priest) and celebrate at his house 
her wedding with the man of her choice. 

There are two reasons why Turkish parents are able to exercise so much authority 
over their children—the separation of the sexes, which does not ordinarily permit 
young people to know each other, and the fact that Turks are wont to consider woman 
an inferior being, incapable of a rational choice. 

It is unjust.to hold Mohammed altogether responsible for the position that women 
occupy in Islam. All the moralists and legislators of antiquity, Manou, Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Moses and many others, considered woman an inferior being, and some even 
regarded her as a wicked and preverse creature, the source of the misfortunes of man- 
kind. It was Christianity which raised the status of woman and rehabilitated her. 
It is fair, however, to say that Mohammed also undertook the rehabilitation of women, 
though he consecrated her inferiority; and while even St. Paul said that ‘‘Man was 
not created for woman, but woman for man,” the Prophet of Islam observed that ‘‘it 
is for man to have authority over them,’’ which, it must be confessed, is less harsh. 
Mohammed has been reproached for closing his paradise to women, but the Koran 
clearly says that virtuous wives will rejoin their husbands in paradise. 

Yet this attitude, which holds the woman as an inferior, has been so exaggerated by 
custom that a Turk will never speak to you of his wife and would consider it an insult 
if you should ask him concerning her health. He has a kind of modesty which forbids 
him to mention her—such an impropriety would make him ashamed. But if he is 
absolutely compelled to speak of her, he will, using some paraphrase, say, for example, 





Turkish woman of middle class in outdoor costume 
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' “our family,” ‘Sour house,” or even ‘‘the children'’—all to avoid saying, “my wife.” 


The position of woman in Turkey is not a happy one, but it is peaceful— perhaps te 
peaceful for our Western ideas. Very rarely does a woman work for her living; tha: 
happens only in certain provinces where the peasants and lower middle classes make 
use of their skilful fingers in the manufacture of carpets and embroidery. Generally 
the Turkish woman has nothing to do with the management of the household, this 
task falling entirely upon the husband, who is bound to lodge, feed and clothe her, an! 
even to dower her at her marriage. So the wife sees in her husband not so much. 
companion as an authority who rules her lot and upon whom she depends. The term; 
in which she speaks to him contain no less tenderness than respect, but she alway; 
says ‘‘you"’ to him, while he uses the more familiar ‘‘thee’”’ and ‘‘thou.’’ Asa rule, ste 
even addresses him by his title, as effend1, pasha, bey or aga. ° 

There are cases, however, where, in spite of the inferiority of the Turkish woman 
she yet gets the upper hand. For instance, a princess of the blood, sister, daughter, 
aunt or cousin of the Sultan, has a real supremacy over her husband, who ts always oj 
inferior birth. Cases have been known where these imperial princesses have shut up 
their husbands in the selamlyk without their unfortunate mates daring to breathe a 
word of remonstrance. One of the daughters of Sultan Mahmoud, married to Halil 
Pasha, brought home one evening a necklace of pearls in three rows. Her husband 
accidentally broke the silken thread and the pearls rolled to the ground, which irritated 
the Sultana to such an extent that she forced her wretched spouse to pick them all up 
and rethread the necklace, a humiliating labor of patience that lasted till dawn! 

Sometimes, too, we meet with a Moslem Xanthippe and an Ottoman Socrates, who 
endures the feminine caprices of his spouse with a philosophical resignation. I have 
known some who, from daily beatings with slippers in the hands of their tyrannical 
companions, have surely earned a place in the paradise of Mohammed, though all the 
houris promised by the Prophet could hardly make them forget their humiliations in 
this valley of tears. 

One never sees a woman ill-treated in the streets, nor does a policeman ever put his 
hands on her, for, having no right to touch her, even if ordered to arrest a female crim- 
inal, he treats her with a certain respect. At Constantinople women have done what 
no male subject of the Padishah would dare attempt. Seizing the bridle of the horse 
of the Grand Vizier, they have upbraided him for some injustice or cruelty. Not long 
ago the ex-Minister of Finance, Zuhdi Pasha, a great thief in the sight of Allah, was 
seen to receive a shower of blows from the umbrella of an old woman whose pension 
was desperately in arrears; and this happened in his own ministerial office. Indeed, 
at the Ministry of Finance and other departments of the public treasury, where suave 
functionaries juggle with figures that are fantastically falsified, the only thing that is 
feared is a visit from some angry female. 

But a breeze of revolt is blowing over the harems, which may yet become a whirl- 
wind. The Old-World recluse aspires to emancipation, for, thanks to the introduction 
of foreign teachers into the higher families, and the spread of their revolutionary ideas, 
the women have become alive to their condition. The only kind of feminine movement 
which has yet manifested itself is among the girls of the upper classes, to whom Eng- 
lish, French, American or German books and the visits of foreign ladies have revealed 
an unknown world. There are some among them who have acquired real talent as 
writers, musicians and painters. I have had the good fortune to know some of these 
twentieth-century ladies, some of them poets and novelists, who, once their veils were 
raised, could rival the most independent American girls, but in spite of the high educa- 
tion which some of these women possess, none of them is yet allowed to enjoy the pieas- 
ures of real freedom. For instance, they are forbidden to travel in infidel countries— 
that is to say, to go to Europe. It could not be otherwise in a country where every 
good Moslem would be considered unfaithful to tradition if he left his country, his wife 
and his mosque. What makes this question the more complicated is the veil, which 
could hardly be worn in Christian countries. 

The departure of the least of the subjects of the Padishah 1s encumbered with the 
greatest difficulties, and, what is more, those who go must give up their wives. So the 
diplomatic agents or consuls live as widowers in foreign countries. Such a separation is 

often unbearable, and the wife 

EGE SR Pala ener of General Cherif Pasha, who 
————T 7 Te represents the Sublime Porte 

; in Sweden, fled some years 

ago to join her husband. The 
Sultan has, therefore, been 
forced to grant dispensations 
toa few Mohammedan women. 
At Stamboul itself, some 
Ottoman ladies are author- 
ized by their husbands to re- 
ceive men, including foreign- 
ers, and I myself have more 
than once had occasion to call 
upon these bold innovators 
who care little for the indigna- 
tion which they often arouse 
among Turks of the old school. 
Still better, at Cairo, Princess 
Nazli Hanoum, aunt of the 
Khedive, has been seen to re- 
ceive, in décolleté gown, at her 
palace, the diplomatic corps 
and upper society of the town. 

This movement for the le- 
gitimate rights of the Turkish 
woman deserves every en- 
couragement, though the pres- 
ent Sultan, knowing that such 
freedom threatens his autoc- 
racy, opposes it and supports 
the separation of the sexes, 
the wearing of the veil and the 
other customs which fetter his 
subjects. 

Fuad Pasha, a famous Grand 
Vizier, was quite right in ma- 
king the following remark, 
apparently exaggerated but 
nevertheless true to those who 
have studied the customs of 
the East. He said: ‘The 
Turkish Empire can _ never 
with dignity maintain its place 
in the civilized world until the 
wall which separates the se- 
lamlyk from the haremlyk has 
disappeared.”’ But who can 
foresee when such a _ change 
shall be accomplished? Prog- 
ress is slow everywhere; in 
Turkey it is a glacier. 

Nearly eighty years ago when a ball was given at the Admiralty, upon which the 
ladies of the palace were peering through a thick lattice-work, a foreign diplomat took 
it into his head to say to Sultan Mahmoud: ‘‘And these ladies, will not they dance?” 
“‘Not yet,’’ replied the Sultan. Since then, Turkey has seen four potentates—and the 
ladies are still waiting for an invitation to dance! 
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_ A Circassian bride of a Turkish high official 


The husband was exceedingly anxious to protect his wife 
from the direct gaze of a ‘‘giaour” (infidel) photographer 
so, before the bride entered the room, the artist was ordere 
to put his head under the camera cloth and keep it there 
till the sitting was finished. The posing was accomplished 
entirely through oral directions and much waving of hands 
by the photographer, who could look upon his subject only 
through the camera. Th2 picture is published for the first 


time. All rights reserved by H. K. Samuelian. 
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THE MOST DRAMATIC EVENT IN MY LIFE 


It Was the Ascent of Mount Huascaran, Followed by a Night Journey Down from 
the Freezing Heights of the Andes 


By ANNIE S. PECK 


HENEVER, hitherto, I have been asked to relate my 
most thrilling experience in mountain-climbing I 
have always been tempted to respond that I never 
had any. True, I had dangled over a precipice 
where the landing-place was five thousand feet be- 
low; but that was of no consequence, as I had a good 
grip on a stout rope which was fastened with an iron 
clamp to the rock above, and, further, there was 
another rope around my waist by which the stal- 
wart guide a moment later pulled me back where I 
belonged. 

This adventure did not arouse a qualm, for there 
was no real danger. A person who would be dis- 
turbed by such an episode—one who is subject to 
thrills—is out of place on a difficult mountain and is 

rarely found there. Climbing, properly done, is for the most part safely done. It is 

somewhat perilous to live at all, but among the Andes for the greater part of the time 

I have considered myself safer than on the streets of our great metropolis. 

Not all of the time, however, and the story of those exciting hours I will now relate. 
The experience which nearly cost us our lives was the result of an unexpected combina- 
tion of circumstances when scaling that great fortress of nature, Mount Huascaran, in 
South America. 

It was the day of my final triumph, when, after ten years’ planning and effort, on 
my fourth visit to South America, I at last attained the goal of my ambition, the sum- 
mit of a gigantic peak, hitherto untrod, the loftiest mountain on this hemisphere— 
perhaps the highest point where man had stood in the whole world. I ought to have 
been happy, but I was not—not half so happy as when, two years earlier, I stood 
alone on the top of a fine peak near the source of the Amazon River, two hundred miles 
to the south. Though this was a mere trifle in comparison with what I had planned 
to do, it was a first ascent, the conquest of a virgin peak six hundred or eight hundred 
feet higher than Mont Blanc, the monarch of the Alps, and I had climbed it alone, 
my companions remaining below until they found that I had actually reached the 
summit. The prospect was delightful; the return would be as easy as the ascent. 

But on Huascaran it was different. My chief thought was, ‘I am here at last, but 
shall we ever get down again!” 
With me were two stalwart Swiss 
guides, who, it might be supposed, 
would afford ample assistance, yet 
when making a previous attempt 
on the mountain, Rudolf, the elder 
of the two guides, had suffered so 
severely from mountain sickness 
that he had turned back at an alti- 
tude of sixteen thousand feet, 
leaving the rest of us to struggle on 
for days, to turn back at last two 
hours below the summit, lest we 
never live to tell the story of our 
victory. Eighteen days after, I 
again climbed that final peak rising 
four thousand feet above the sad- 
dle, where on both occasions we had 
made our highest camp; since, on 
the icy slopes above, slanting at 
forty, fifty or sixty degrees, seamed 
with caverns, crevasses and per- 
pendicular walls, there was no 
room to pitch a tent nine feet 
square. We must climb it and 
return in a single day. 

We should have started earlier 
on this long and dangerous journey, 
but all had worked hard the two 
days preceding. The night and 
early morning were very cold, with 
a high wind blowing. I had there- 
fore thought it wiser to postpone 
the ascent another day till the wind 
should abate to some extent and 
we were in better condition to undertake the journey. Rudolf and Gabriel, how- 
ever, were anxious to set out, declaring that it might be less windy higher up. 
This was improbable, yet, against my better judgment, I yielded to their wishes. 

The first unfortunate circumstance was the condition of the mountain. The snow 
had been hard enough on our first attempt to necessitate the cutting of steps, but it 
was not very smooth. Now, the unusual cold had made it still harder and the high 
wind had blown from the exposed slopes all the lighter particles, leaving a surface 
smooth as glass, such as Gabriel said he had never seen in Switzerland, except in small 
patches. Another mis- 
fortune was the loss of an 
Eskimo suit, loaned to me 
by the American Museum 
of Natural History; this, 
alas! had been lost on 
our previous descent of a 
great ice wall three hun- 
dred feet high, where, as 
our packs were being low- 
ered by a rope, one had 
slipped away and disap- 
peared into an unfathom- 
able abyss. So I could 
but put on all the clothing 
I had and hope for the 
best: three suits of woolen 
underwear, tights, knick- 
erbockers, a woolen face- 
mask against the wind, 
two flannel waists and 
















Half way up the mountain 


Gabriel Zumtaugwald, the hero of Mount Huascaran 
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two sweaters, but all of these 
were more or less porous and 
not adequate in keeping out 
the wind. 

The second link in the chain 
of accidents was as follows: 
On setting out in the morning 
my mittens of vicuna (the 
warmest and softest of furs) 
became too warm, so I re- 
placed them with one pair of 
woolen mittens and another 
of mitts. The fur mittens, too 
large for my pockets, I gave to 
Rudolf to place in his rtick- 
sack. Later, where we were 
more exposed to the wind, my 
hands grew cold, so I requested 
Rudolf to give me the fur 
mittens. Taking those with 
some black armlets from his 
riick-sack, he tucked the for- 
mer under one arm, and said, 
“Which will you have first?” 
I wanted to exclaim, ‘‘Look 
out you don’t lose my mittens!” 
But, like most men, the guides 
were rather impatient at what 
they considered unnecessary 
advice from a woman, even an 
employer, so I refrained and 
said, ‘‘Give me the armlets.” Copyright, Miehiin Studio, New York. 

The next moment he exclaim- Annie S. Peck 

ed, ‘‘I have lost one of your 

mittens!" I did not see it go, but anything dropped on that steep, smooth slope, even 
without the high wind, might as well have gone over a precipice. I was indeed angry 
and alarmed, but it was no time to talk. I could do that after we got down. 

The best I could do now was to put the one fur mitten on my right hand, which, 
carrying the ice-ax, was the more exposed, and the two woolen mittens and one mitt 
on my lefthand. These served for a time, but when at last we reached the long, almost 
horizontal, ridge at the top of the north peak and were proceeding to the farther and 
highest point, I suddenly realized that my left hand was insensible and freezing. 
Snatching off my mittens I found the hand nearly black. I caught up some 
snow and rubbed 
it vigorously. In 
a few moments it 
began to ache, 
which signified 
that circulation 
was restored. I 
replaced the mit- 
tens, but it would 
evidently freeze 
again, for it was 
now three o'clock 
and would soon be 
still colder. Luck- 
ily, I had been 
overcautious in 
having Gabriel 
bring up a poncho, 
a heavy woolen 
shawl or blanket 
with a slit in the 
middle to slip the 
head through, 
fearing I might be 
cold when we 
halted for lunch- 
eon or on the sum- 
. mit. To this I owe 
the present possession of my left hand, for by protecting my hand somewhat and 
keeping my whole body warmer, it rendered good service. But it was awkward to 
wear, reaching nearly to my knees, and was the cause of my slipping and almost of my 
death on the way down. 

Owing to the fact that I did not dare expose my hand too much to the wind, I was 
unable to shield the hypsometer from the blast sufficiently for Gabriel to hight the can- 
dle with which to boil the water for the determination of the altitude. After striking 
twenty matches we decided to give it up. It wasa terrible disappointment, to have 
broken, perhaps, the world’s record and not be able to prove it, but my life was to 
me of still greater importance. We went on to the summit, where I took snap-shots 
with my camera in all four directions, and then turned downward. It was not a 
moment for rejoicing. The time for that would be when we were down again. High- 
er, perchance, than any one had ever been, except possibly in a balloon with death 
resulting to most of the party, four miles and a half above the level of the sea, nearly 
four times as high as the summit of Mt. Washington, we did not enjoy the view, being 
too high and also too cold. 

Half-past three! Soon it would be dark. Seven hours coming up! Would it take 
as many to get down? Steep rocks or icy slopes are more dangerous to descend than 
to go up, and after nightfall far more perilous. So, without a moment's rest, we be- 
gan to retrace our steps. The summit ridge, a quarter of a mile or more in length, 
was quickly traversed, but at the end of the ridge our difficulties began. 

Gabriel had led nearly all of the way up, cutting most of the steps. Rudolf had 
gone up second so that he could hold the rope for me while Gabriel cut the steps. 

(Continued on page 70) 





View of the top of Mount Huascaran 


Miss Peck’s ascent of Mt. Huascaran, the highest peak in the Western Hemisphere, is a feat unpar- 
alleled in the annals of mountain-climbing. That it should have been accomplished by a member of 
the ‘‘weaker sex" makes the performance even more remarkable.— }: DITOR. 


An impromptu sky parlor where trees are viewed from the top; 
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The children of the East Side in a folk-dance féte on the roof The day nursery of one of New York’s famous churches, where 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, for the benefit of the the little ones are cared for in a delightful aerial retreat 
Playground Association while their mothers are at work 





Just a narrow roof formed by a projecting wing, yet few Kel A a ‘ High up among the chimney-pots, pure air is filling the lungs 
elaborate gardens afford the real pleasure that these <a or eh Aw of these little folks at play, and the bad effect of the city 
simple box-grown vines and flowers confer. Their beauty ’ “ 3 ie oes aa life is mitigated, to a degree, at least. They escape the 
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Although these children know no other ee. | 

home than a city flat affords, they are not _ | 

deprived of the joy of seeing mornins- 

) glories, bright geraniums and other 





an open-air meal. So if mine host does not boast a 
back yard, he is forced to utilize his roof 


where young people can enjoy harmless diversions .in 


the open instead of being shut in things grow 


f Travel abroad has taught Americans to appreciate the zest of 


- WHEN A ROOF IS NOT A ROOF, 


- You Can Sleep on It, Eat on It, Play on It, Dance on It, Rest on It; with a Roof You Can Cheat the Doctors or Found 
Nursery or Playground; You Can Give a Party Upon Your Housetop, or You Can “Camp 


Joy and Peace of the! 7Country,” Flowerss and Vines and 
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A corner of the Waldorf-Astoria roof. The pines were brought from The entire family, provided with easy-chairs and books, can 
the Maine woods, and make one believe he is far leave their heated flat for the fresh air in the 
away from the crowded city twilight on the roof 


The wise owners of a great business realize that a noon ie 7. On top of an East Side school where the inborn desire to 
hour spent in the pure air only to be obtained far above vie 2 rT ay, dance, so strong in young girls, is finding wholesome 
the atmosphere of the streets, will send these young * % e.. ar ~ AL * expression in the charming folk-dance, thus robbing 
women back to their several tasks with renewed vigor Spee Aa! ei s the reeking dance-hall of future victims and giving 
and with a more cheerful mental attitude ee oe on f health and strength to the city’s children 
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When the vines have formed a wall of liv- 
ing green around this retreat it will be 
The, time is not far distant when the miles of roof space will Q possible to fancy oneself in an Q There are many light, portable comforts now to be had which 





afford healthy, invigorating resting and camping places old garden far off. from the will stimulate roof-dwelling and lessen doctors’ bills. The 
for hundreds as the weather grows warm hot city canopied hammock has a mattress 


BUT ALMOST ANYTHING BESIDES 


a Private Hospital of Your Own; It Has Fresh, Pure Air for You, and Sound Sleep; Your Children May Have It for 
Out” There against the Sky; and to the Hot, Dull City of Brick and Stone It Brings the 
Little Trees, Where Before Were Only Tin and Desolation 
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“Beloved, am I awake? I do not understand——” Ortensia said, gazing at him in sweet surpris¢ 
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STRADELLA*® 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Illustrations from drawings by Frank Craig, engraved on wood by F. H. Wellington 


HE bravi were there and just in sight, at some little distance behind 
Ortensia. They were both dressed in black, and though it was a 
warm afternoon in June, each carried a black cloak on his arm. 

“We have trusted each other in much more dangerous affairs 
than this,’”’ Gambardella said, almost in a whisper, ‘“‘but I have 
never before known you to lose your heart to the subject of our 
operations.” 

‘Subject’ is good!” answered Trombin. ‘“‘ ‘Subject’ is excellent! 
You speak like a teacher of anatomy! But so far, you are right, 
‘for I can not take my eyes from that adorable lady.’’ Gambar- 
della smiled sourly. 

‘““You once had a good intelligence,”’ he said, ‘‘but it is shattered. 
Are you capable of listening to me like a sensible being while that lady is in sight? If 
not, come with me behind the pilaster.”’ 7 

Trombin allowed his friend to lead him away into the shadow. 

‘“‘Now, listen,’’ said Gambardella. ‘‘We are playing three games, and if you call 
yours one, it is the fourth, and the stakes are high. The smallest mistake or hesita- 
tion will lose us everything. But if we win we shall have money enough to enjoy a 
whole year of luxury.” 

“I know it,’’ answered Trombin, on whom the stronger will of his companion made 
an impression. ‘‘I shall keep my head at the right moment, never fear!”’ 

‘But in order that we may risk nothing I had better play the first part of the comedy, 
since that is the most important to insure the success of the whole undertaking.” 

The two cutthroats looked at each other 
steadily for some moments, as if neither meant 
to give way. Yet, though they were so even- 
ly matched in strength and skill, Gambardella 
was the more determined character, and in 
important moments like the present his de- 
cision generally prevailed; and so it ended 
now, for Trombin at last said in a tone of resig- 
nation, ‘‘Very well, then I will wait for Stra- 
della at the door of the sacristy. Hark! He 
is singing now!”’ 

The two came out from behind the pillar 
and stood still to listen. 

As afternoon turned to evening, Stradella’s 
voice was heard alone again, and Ortensia 
sank upon her knees beside her pillar, though 
it was not yet quite time for kneeling. It was 
as if she could bear no more of such intense 
pleasure without praying to Heaven that it 
might be hers hereafter to love her true love 
to all ages, and forever to hear his voice sing- 
ing to her in a place of peace. 

Trombin had quietly gone out of the church, 
leaving Gambardella alone. The dark-faced 
man in black moved slowly and noiselessly as 
a shadow, making his way quietly through the 
multitude. He emerged at last not far from 
Ortensia and with all the appearance of hav- 
ing come out of the thick of the press. 

She was still kneeling, and Cucurullo was 
standing beside her, hatin hand. It was now 
so dark in the body of the basilica that Stradella 
could not possibly see any one there, especially 
as he was dazzled by the many candles that 
illuminated the upper end of the church. 

Gambardella bowed gravely and bent down 
to speak near Ortensia’s ear. 

“I have a message from. the Maestro for 
you,” he said, almost in a whisper. 

Ortensia looked up. 

‘““A message?’ she repeated. ‘‘We came 
here together, and he has not left the organ 
loft since!” 

‘“‘Precisely,”” answered Gambardella, un- 
moved. ‘‘I was standing in the crowd just be- 
low, and when he had finished directing the 
motet he made me a sign to go to the steps at 
the back. I went, and he was already half 
way down the ladder. He seemed much agi- 
tated. You must have noticed how strangely 
his voice thrilled in that last piece he sang.”’ 

“Yes. Tell me what he said!’’ 

Ortensia was already breathless with anxi- 
ety, and as she spoke she got upon her feet. 
Gambardella helped her. 

‘He hada notein his hand. It wasawarn- 
ing which some one had brought to him in the 
loft. Altieri’s plan is to conceal a number of 
men in your apartment this last night that 
you are tosleep there. When all is quiet they 
are to gag you and your husband, and carry 
you down-stairs to Don Alberto’s carriage. 
If you attempt to go home to the palace the 
scheme will inevitably succeed.” Ortensia stood leaning back against the pilaster, 
very white. Gambardella continued, unfolding his plausible plan for their safety. 

‘The Maestro asked me if I knew of any place of safety to which you could both go 
to-night before leaving Rome to-morrow. I told him that my friend and I have just 
hired a small house in a quiet part of the city, which is at your service, especially as we 
have not yet moved toit. He begged me to take you there at once before Don Alberto 
can leave the church, and possibly see you driving away with me.”’ 

“But my husband ” interrupted Ortensia. 

“My friend Trombin is already at the door of the sacristy, and will bring him to you 
as soon as he can get away. It will be nearly half an hour before the benediction is 
over. But there is no time to be lost. Ah—I forgot! He wished Cucurullo to hasten 
to the palace and get his manuscripts and his lute, and any small necessaries for you 
that can be hidden under a cloak. Your man can get there, and be on his way back 
before Don Alberto can be at home. Even if the men are already concealed in the 
apartment they will not trouble Cucurullo for fear of betraying their master. As for 
your woman, Altieri has probably had her arrested and taken away.” 


* Copyrighted, 1908, by F. Marion Crawford. 
Begun in the September 1908 DELINEATOR. 
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‘“‘Are you afraid to go alone?’’ asked the bravo of Cucurullo, who stood waiting. 
“Not at all, sir, but where shall I find my master when I have got the things?” 
“‘Do you know where Santa Prassede is, near Sant’ Maria Maggiore ?"’ 
“Certainly, sir. Shall I wait at the side door of the church? It isa lonely place.” 
“Yes. Be there as soon as you can. The house is close by, but I could not easily 
make you understand which it is.’"” Gambardella turned to Ortensia. ‘‘Will you 
come with me?" he asked. ‘‘My friend and I have a carriage at the main door.”’ 

Ortensia laid her hand on the bravo’s arm, not doubting that she was obeying her 
husband's wishes for her safety and his. It would have taken more than Don Alber- 
to’s rude assertion to make her and Stradella distrust the men who had helped them so 
efficiently in their flight. The two might be bravi, as he said, but they were friends 
and in such a case as this they were the friends the young couple needed. 

The three entered the inner aisle to avoid all possibility of being seen by Don 
Alberto, and hastened toward the main door, Though Orsensia was not timid, her 
heart beat a little faster when she ‘thought of the danger from which she was es- 
caping. It was already nearly dark in the church, but the twilight was still bright 
outside, and the carriage was standing quite close to the old porch; for the present 
portico was not built then, and the steep carriage road ended in a square patch of 
pavement before the doors. 

Cucurullo glanced at the coachman and recognized Tommaso, who nodded to him 
with a friendly smile. Then the hunchback hurried away on his errand, leaving 
Gambardella to take care of Ortensia, who was already getting in. 

‘‘To Santa Prassede,”’ said the bravo to the driver, but he meant it for Ortensia. 

Then he got in, shut the door, and seated 
himself beside her, bolt upright. Nothing 
could be more reassuring than Gambardella's 
behavior. 

“I suppose the carriage will go back for 
my husband,”’ Ortensia said. “‘The canons 
lent us one of theirs to bring us to the church 
and take us home, but you will not trust 
to that, will you?”’ 

“No, indeed! If you do not mind being 
alone in the house for twenty minutes I will 
go back with this carriage, or it can go with- 
out me and I will stay with you.” 

“T shall not be afraid,’’ Ortensia answered 
rashly. ‘On the contrary, I shall feel much 
safer if I know that you are going for my hus- 
band yourself, for there can be no mistake 
then.”’ 

‘Precisely,”” Gambardella said. 
be the best way. 

‘Are you quite sure that you do not mind 
being left alone here for a while?” he asked, 
as he unlocked the door of the house and held 
it open for her to go in. ; 

“If you can give me a light I shall not mind 
being alone at all,”” Ortensia answered, and 
she went in. 

He followed her at once, shut the door be- 
hind him to keep out the chilly breeze, and 
began the process of getting a light with flint 
and steel and tinder and one of those wooden 
matches dipped in sulfur, which had then been 
recently invented. 

When there was light at last, Ortensia saw 
that she was in a commonplace little white- 
washed vestibule, from which a single flight 
of stone stairs led directly to the door of the 
living-rooms above. Gambardella went up 
first, holding the brass lamp low down for her 
to see the steps. The room into which he led 
her had a Venetian pavement, and was suffi- 
ciently well furnished. The walls were paint- 
ed to represent views which were presumably 
visible from the windows by day. 

‘“‘Are you quite sure there is no one in the 
house?’’ asked Ortensia, who liked the pros- 
pect of solitude less and less as the time for 
being left alone came nearer. 

“There is a bedroom at each end,”’ answered 
Gambardella. ‘‘You shall see for yourself. 
Above this there is a sort of attic which can 
only be reached from outside by steps that 
also lead to a terrace on the roof.”’ 

He showed her the two bedrooms, which 
looked very neat. Ortensia was reassured. 

‘“‘And what is there down-stairs?’’ she asked. 

“A kitchen and a dining-room,’’ Gambardel- 
la answered. ‘But I must be off if I am to 
fetch the Maestro. We shall be here in half 
an hour at the utmost.” 

Just then a great bell not very far off tolled 
three strokes, then four, then five, and then 
one, and an instant later it rang out ina peal. 

“It is Ave Maria,” Gambardella said. ‘‘The benediction is over by this time. You 
had better come down with me and hook the chain inside the front door.”’ 

Ortensia followed him down the stairs again, and he carried the lamp. As he went 
she heard him hurriedly repeating the Angelus. 

‘Angelus Domine nuntiavit,”” he began, quite audibly, but the words that followed 
were said in a whisper. 

Ortensia repeated the prayer to herself and as she set the lamp on the corner of 
the yellow marble table she distinctly heard Gambardella say the first word of the 
third responsory. 

““*And dwelt with us,’’”’ she answered quietly and clearly. 

He laid his hand on the lock of the hall door, and when he turned to her his eyes 
met hers with a look she had never seen. Both repeated the third Ave JJarta aloud 
while he gazed earnestly at her pure young face, so sweetly framed in the soft folds 
of her veil. Then, without waiting for the final prayer, he opened the door, and as 
he shut it after him she heard him say, ‘‘‘And Judas went out and hanged himself." "" 

(Continued on page 81)" 
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OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


CHAPTER VII—Maps anno FAREWELLS 


T WAS wonderful what a change our 
= | new plan wrought in our spirits. 
e Our melancholy was immediately 
dispersed, and its place taken by act- 
ive anticipations of ourjourney. The 
north wind in the trees, instead of 
blustering dismissal, sounded to our 
ears like the fluttering of the blue- 
peter at the masthead of our voyage. 
Strange heartof man! A day back we 
were in tears at the thought of gojng. 
Now we are all smiles to think of it, all impatience to 
be gone. We quote Whitman a dozen times in the 
hour, and it is all ‘‘afoot and light-hearted’ with us, 
and ‘the open road.” 

But there were some farewells to make to people as 
well as to trees. There were friends at Elim to bid 
adieu, and also there were maps to be consulted, and 
knapsacks to be packed—exhilarating preparations. 

Our friends looked at us, when we had unfolded our 
project, with a mixture of surprise and pity. ‘“‘Amnable 
lunatics’’ was the first comment of their countenances, 
and—‘'There never was any telling what the artistic 
temperament would do next!’’ Had we announced an 
air-ship voyage to the moon they would have regarded 
us as comparatively reasonable, but to walk—to walk— 
sone tour or five hundred miles in America, of all coun- 
tries, a country of palace 
cars and lightning limited 
expresses, not to mention 
homicidal touring automo- 
biles, seemed like—what 
shall I say ?’— well, as though 
one should start out for 
New Zealand in a rowboat, 
or make the trip to St. 
Petersburg in a_ sedan- 
chair. 

But there were others— 
especially the women—who 
understood, felt as we did, 
and longed to go with us. 
I have never met a woman yet whose face did not light 
up at the thought of a walking tour, and _ in her heart 
long to don Rosalind clothes and set forth in search of 
adventures. We thus had the advantage, in planning 
our route, of several prettily coiffed heads bending over 
our maps and guide-books with us. 

‘‘Four hundred and thirty miles,’’ said one of these 
Rosalinds, whose pretty head was full of pictures of ro- 
mantic European travel. ‘‘Think what one could do 
with four hundred and thirty miles in 
Europe. Let us try, for the fun of it.” 

And turning to a map of Europe, 
and measuring out four hundred and 
thirty miles by scale on a slip of paper, 
she tried it up and down the map from 
point to point. ‘“‘Look at funny hittle 
England!” she said. ‘‘Why, you will 
practically be walking from one end 
of England to the other. See,’’ and 
she fitted her scale to the map, ‘“‘it 
would bring you easily from Ports- 
mouth to Aberdeen. 

‘‘And now let us try France. Why, 
see again—you will be walking from 
Calais to Marseilles—think of it! 
walking through France, all vineyards 
and beautiful names. Now Italy— 
see! you will be walking from Florence 
to Mount Etna—Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Palermo.” 

And so in imagination our fair 
friend sketched out fanciful pilgrimages 
for us. ‘‘You could walk from Gibraltar to the Pyre- 
nees,’’ she went on. ‘‘You could walk from Venice to 
Berlin; from Brussels to Copenhagen; you could walk > 
from Munich to Budapest; you could walk right across 
Turkey, from Constantinople to the Adriatic Sea. And 
Greece—see! you could walk from Sparta to the Dan- 
ube. To think of the romantic use you could make of 
your four-hundred-odd miles, and oh, how different it 
sounds—Buffalo to New York!” 

And again she repeated, luxuriating in the romantic 
sound of the words: ‘‘Constantinople to the Adriatic! 
Sparta to the Danube! Buffalo to New York!”’ 

There was not wanting to the party the whole-souled, 
my-country-'tis-of-thee American who somewhat re- 
sented these European comparisons, and declared that 
America was good enough for her, clearly intimating 
that a certain lack of patriotism, even a certain im- 
morality, attached to the admiration of foreign coun- 
tries. She also told us somewhat severely that the 
same stars, if not better, shone over America as over 
any other country, and that American scenery was the 
finest in the world—not to speak of the American 
climate. 

To all of which we bowed our heads in silence— 
but the frivolous European-minded Rosalind who had 
got us into this trouble retorted with a grave face, 
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“Wouldn't you just love, 
dear .Miss , to walk 
from Hackensack to Oma- 
ha?’’ 

Another voice was kind 
enough to explain for our 
encouragement that the 
traveler found in a place 
exactly what he brought there, and that romance was 
a personal gift, all in the personal point of view. 

“A sort of cosmetic you apply to the face of nature,”’ 
footnoted our irrepressible friend. 

Still another reminded us that ‘‘to travel hopefully 
is a better thing than to arrive,’’ and still another 
strongly advised us to carry revolvers. 

So, taking with us our maps and much good advice, 
we bade farewell to our friends, 
and walked back to our camp 
under the stars—the same stars 
that were shining over Con- 
stantinople. 

The next day, when all our 
preparations were complete, 
the shack swept and garnished, 
and our knapsacks bulging in 
readiness for the road, Colin 
took his brushes and in a few 
minutes had decorated one of 
the walls with an Autumn sun- 
set—a sort of memorial tablet 
to our Summer, he explained. 

**Can’t you think up a verse 
to put underneath?’ he asked. 

Then underneath he lettered: 








Two lovers of the Sun and of the Moon, 
Lovers of Tree and Grass and Bug and Bird, 

Spent here the Summer days, then all too soon 
Upon the homeward track reluctant fared. 


Sun-up, October 1, 1908. 


Some apples remained over from our larder. Wecare- 
fully laid them outside for the squirrels; then, slinging 
our knapsacks. we took a last look round the little 
place, and locked the door. 

Our way lay up the hill, across the pasture and 
through the beeches, toward the sky-line. 

We stood still a moment, gazing at the well-loved 
landscape. Then we turned and breasted the hill. 

**Allons!”’ cried Colin. 

‘‘Allons!”’ I answered. 


‘‘Allons! To New York!”’ 


CHAPTER VIILI—Tue American BLUEBIRD AND ITS 
SONG 


WISH I could convey the singular 
feeling of freedom and adventure 
that possessed us as Colin and I| grasped 
our sticks and struck up the green hill 
—for New York. It was a feeling of 
exhilaration and romantic expectancy, 
blent with an absurd sense of our being 
entirely on our own resources, vagrants 
shifting for ourselves, independent of 
civilization; which, of course, the ac- 
»/~* tual circumstances in no way war- 
ea.» ranted. A delightfully boyish illu- 
Se sion of entering on untrodden paths 
and facing unknown dangers thrilled 
through us. 

‘Well, we're off!’’ we said simulta- 
neously, smiling interrogatively at each 
other. 

“Yes! we're in for it.” 

So men start out manfully for the 
North Pole. 

Our little enterprise gave us an imaginative realiza- 
tion of the solidarity, the interdependence, of the world; 
and we saw, aS in a Vision, its four corners knit together 
by a vast network of paths connecting one with the 
other; footpaths, byways, cart-tracks, bridle- paths, 
lovers’ lanes, highroads, all sensitively linked in one 
vast nervous system of human communication. This 
field whose green sod we were treading connected with 
another field, that with another, and that again with 
another—all the way to New York—all the way to Cape 
Horn! No break 
anywhere. All we 
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“All roads lead to | ; 
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lovers’ lanes, all 
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flowers, was on the way to the Metropolitan Opera 
House; or, vice versa, the Flat Iron Building was on 
the way to the depths of the forest. 

‘Suppose we stop here, Colin,” I said, pointing toa 
solitary, forgotten-looking little farmhouse, surround- 
ed by giant wind-worn poplars that looked older than 
America, ‘‘and ask the way to Versailles?’’ 

‘‘And I shouldn't be surprised,’’ answered Colin, “if 
we struck some bright little American schoolgirl who 
could tell us.”’ 

Although we as yet knew every foot of the ground 
we were treading, it already began to wear an unfamiliar 
houseless and homeless look, an air of foreign travel, and 
though the shack was still but a few yards behind us, it 
seemed already miles away, wrapped in lonely distance, 
wistfully forsaken. Everything we looked at seemed 
to have gained a new importance and significance; 
every tree and bush seemed to say, ‘‘So many miles to 
New York,”’ and we unconsciously looked at and re- 
marked on the most trifling objects with the eye of ex- 
plorers, and took as minute an interest in the usual 
bird and wayside weed as though we were engaged in 
some ‘‘flora and fauna”’ survey of untrodden regions. 

“That's a bluebird,’ said Colin, as a faint pee-weeing 
came with a thin melancholy note from a telegraph 
wire. And we both listened attentively, with a learned 
air, as though making a mental note for some ornitho- 
logical society in New York. ‘Bluebird seen in Erie 
County, October 1, 1908!" So might Sir John Mande- 
ville have noted the occurrence of birds of paradise in 
the domains of Prester John. 

““That’s a silo,”’ said Colin, pointing to a cylindrical 
tower at the end of a group of barns, from which came 
the sound of an engine surrounded by a group of men, 
occupied in feeding it with trusses of corn from a 
high-piled wagon. ‘‘They are laying in fodder for the 
Winter.”’ Interesting agricultural observation! 

In the surrounding fields the pumpkins, globes of 
golden orange, lay scattered among the wintry-looking 
corn-stalks. 

‘Bully subject for a picture!” said Colin. 

Before we had gone very far, we did stop at a cottage 





standing at a puzzling corner of cross-roads, and asked 
the way, not to Versailles, indeed, but to—Dutch Hol- 
low. We were answered by a good-humored German 
voice belonging to an old dame, who seemed glad to have 
the lonely afternoon silence broken by human speech; 
and we were then, as often afterward, reminded that 
we were not so far away from Europe, after all; but 
that, indeed, in no small degree the American conti- 
nent was the map of Europe bodily transported across 
the sea. For the present our way lay through Ger- 
many. 

Dutch Hollow! The name told its own story, and it 
had appealed to our imaginations as we had come upon 
it on the map. We had thought we should like to see 
how it looked written in trees and rocks and human habt- 
tations on the page of the landscape. And I may say 
that it was such fanciful considerations as this, rather 
than any more business-like manner of travel, that fre- 
quently determined the route of our essentially senti- 
mental journey. If our way admitted of a choice of di- 
rection, we usually decided by the sound of the name of 
village or town. Thus the sound of ‘‘Wales Center” 
had taken us, we were told, a mile or two out of our 
way; but what of that? We were not walking for a 
record, nor were we road-surveying, or following the 
automobile route to New York. In fact, we had de- 
liberately avoided the gasoline route, choosing to be led 
by more rustic odors; and thus our wayward wayfaring 
cannot be offered in any sense as a guide for pedestrians 
who may come after us. Anyone following our guid- 
ance would be as liable to arrive at the moon as at New 
York. In fact, we not infrequently inquired our way 
of a bird, or some friendly little dog that would come 
out to bark a companionable good day to us froma way- 
side porch. 

As a matter of fact, I had inquired the way of the 
bluebird mentioned a little while back, and it may be 
of interest—to ornithological societies—to transcribe 
his answer: 
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The way of dreams—the bluebird sang— 
Is never hard to find 

So soon as you have really left 
The grown-up world behind; 


So soon as you have come to see 
That what the others call 
Realities, for such as you, 
Are never real at all; 


So soon as you have ceased to care 
What others say or do, 

And understand that they are they, 
And you—thank God!—are you, 


Then is your foot upon the path, 
Your journey well begun, 

And safe the road for you to tread, 
Moonlight or morning sun. 


Pence of this world you shall not take 
Yea! no provision heed ; 

A wild-rose gathered in the wood 
Will buy you all you need. 


Hungry, the birds shall bring you food, 
The bees their honey bring; 

And, thirsty, you the crystal drink 
Of an immortal spring. 


For sleep, behold how deep and soft 
With moss the earth is spread, 

And all the trees of all the world 
Shall curtain round your bed. 


Enchanted journey! that begins 
Nowhere, and nowhere ends, 

Seeking an ever-changing goal, 
Nowhither winds and wends. 


For destination yonder flower, 
For business yonder bird; 

Aught better worth the traveling to 
I never saw or heard. 


O long dream-travel of the soul! 
First the green earth to tread— 
And still yon other starry track 
To travel when you're dead. 


CHAPTER IX—DvutTcuH HoLtitow 


HE day had opened with a rest- 

less picturesque morning of gusty 
sunshine and rolling clouds. There 
was something rich and stormy and 
Ominous in the air, and a soft rainy 
sense of solemn impending change, 
at once brilliant and mournful; a 
curious sense of intermingled death 
and birth, as of withered leaves and 
dreaming seeds being blown about 
together on their errands of decay and resurrection 
by the same breath of the unseen creative spirit. 
Incidentally it meant a rain-storm by evening, and its 
mysterious presage had prompted Colin to the furnish- 
ing of our knapsacks with water-proof cloaks, which, 
as the afternoon wore on, seemed more and more a wise 
provision. But the rain still held off, contenting itself 
with threatening phantasmagoria of cloud, molding 
and massing like visible thunder in our wake. It 
seemed leisurely certain, however, of catching us before 
nightfall; and sure enough, as the light began to thick- 
en, and we stood admiring its mountainous magnifi- 
cence—vast billows of plum-colored gloom, hanging 
like doomsday over a stretch of haunted orchard— 
the great drops began to patter down. 

Surely the sky is the great- 
est of all melodramatists. 
Nothing short of the cataclys- 
mal end of the world could 
have .provided drama to 
match the stupendous stage- 
setting of that stormy sky. 
All doom and destiny and 
wrath of avenging deities and 
days of judgment seemed 
concentrated in that frown of 
gigantic darkness. Beneath 
it the landscape seemed to 
grow livid as a corpse, and 
terror to fill with trembling 
the very trees and grasses. 
Edipus and Orestes and King 
Lear rolled into one could 
hardly have accounted for 
that angry sky. Such a sky 
it must have been that car- 
ried doom to the cities of the plain. And after all, 
it was only Colin and I innocently making haste to 
Dutch Hollow! 

That Teutonic spot seemed hopelessly far away as 
the rain began to drain down and the horizon to open 
here and there in lurid slashings of stormy sunset; and 
when the road, which for some time had been one long 
descent, suddenly confronted us with a rough perpendic- 
tilar lane, overgrown with bushes, that seemed more 
fike a cart-track to the stars than a sensible thorough- 
fare, we realized with a certain 
indignant self-pity that we were 
walking in real earnest, out in the 
night and the storm, far from hu- 
man habitation. 

‘Nature can not be so absurd,” 
said I, ‘“‘as to expect us to climb 
such a road on such an evening! 
She must surely have placed a 5 
comfortable inn in such a place as ~ 
this, with ruddy windows of wel- ’ 
come, and a roaring fire and a 
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hissing roast.’" But alas! our eyes 
scanned the streaming copses in 
vain—nothing in sight but trees, 
rain and a solitary saw-mill wherean 
old man on a ladder assured us ina 
broken singsong, like the Scandina- 
vian of the Middle West, that indeed 
Nature did mean us to climb that 
hill, and that by that road only 
could we reach the Promised Land 
of supper and bed. 

And the rain fell and the wind 
blew, and Colin and I trudged on 
through the murk and the mire, I 
silently recalling and commenting 
on certain passages in certain modern writers in praise 
of walking inthe rain. At last the hill came to an end 
—we learned afterward that it was a good mile high— 
and we stumbled out on to some upland wilderness, 
unlit by star or window. Then we found ourselves 
descending again, and at last dim shapes of clustered 
houses began to appear, and the white phantom of 
a church. We could rather feel than see the houses, 
for the night was so dark, and, though here was evi- 
dently a village, there was no sign of a light anywhere, 
not so much as a bright keyhole; nothing but hushed, 
shuttered shapes of deeper black in 
the general darkness. So English 
villages must have looked, muffled 
up in darkness, at the sound of the 
Conqueror’s curfew. 

“Surely, they can’t all be in bed 
by seven o’clock?’’ I said. 

‘“‘There doesn't seem much to 
stay up for,’’ laughed Colin. 

At length we suspected, rather 
than saw, a gleam of light at the 
rear of one of the shrouded shapes 
we took for houses, and, stumbling 
toward it, we heard cheerful voices, 
German voices, and, knocking at a 
back door, received a friendly sum- 
mons to enter. Then, out of the 
night that covered us, suddenly 
sprang a kitchen full of light and 
family at supper, kind German folk, 
the old people and the younger 
married couple, and the grandchil- 
dren and a big dog vociferously 
taking care of them. A lighted 
glimpse, a few hearty words of di- 
rection, and we were out in the 
night again, for though, indeed, this 
was Dutch Hollow, its simple mi- 
crocosm did not include an hotel. 
For that we must walk on another 
half-mile or so. Oh, those country 
half-miles! So on we went again, and soon a lighted 
stoop flashed on our right. At last! I mounted the 
steps of a veranda, and, before knocking, looked in at 
the window. Then I didn’t knock, but softly called 
Colin who was waiting in the road, and together we 
looked in. At a table in the center of a barely fur- 
nished, brightly-lit room, an old woman and a young 
man were kneeling in prayer. Colin and I stood a 
moment looking in at them, and then softly took the 
road again. 

But the inn, or rather the ‘‘hotel,’’ did come at last. 
Alas! however, for dreams of ruddy welcome—rubicund 
host, and capon turning on the spit. In spite of Ger- 
man accents, we were walking in America, afterall. A 
shabbily-lit glass door admitted us into a dreary sa- 
loon bar, where a hard-featured, gruff- 
mannered young countryman, after 
serving beer to two farm-laborers, ad- 
mitted with apparent reluctance that 
beds were to be had by such as had 
“the price,”’ but that, as to supper, 
well! supper was ‘‘over’’—supper-time 
was six-thirty; it was now seven-thir- 
ty. The young man seemed no little 
surprised, even indignant that any 
one should be ignorant, of the fact that 
supper-time at Sheldon Center was 
half-past six; and this, by the way, 
was a surprise we encountered more 
than once on our journey. Supper- 
time in the American road-house is an 
hour severely observed, and you disregard it at the 
peril of your empty stomach, for no larders seem so 
hermetically sealed as the larders of American country 
hotels after the appointed hour, and no favor so im- 
possible to grant as even a ham sandwich, if you 
should be so much a stranger to local ordinances as 
to expect it after the striking of the hour. Indeed, 
you are looked on with suspicion for asking, as some- 
thing of a tramp or dangerous character. Not to know 
that supper-time at Sheldon Center was half-past six 
seemed to argue a sinister disregard of the usages of 
civilization. 

As we ruefully contemplated a supperless couch, a 
comely young woman who had been looking us over 
from a room in the rear of the bar came smilingly for- 
ward and volunteered to do the 
best she could for us. She was 
evidently the rough fellow’s wife, 
goddess of the kitchen, and final 
court of appeal. What a differ- 
ence a good-natured, good-looking 
woman makes in a place! ‘Tis a 
glimpse into the obvious, but there 
: are occasions on which such com- 
Ke monplaces shine with a blessed 
radiance, and the moment when 
4 our attractive hostess flowered out 
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upon us from her forbidding back- 
ground was one of them. With 


her on our side, we forgot our fears, 
and, with an assured air, asked her 
husband to show us to our rooms. 
Lamp in hand, he led us up stair- 
cases and along corridors—for the 
hotel was quite a barracks —thaw- 
Ing out into conversation on the 
way. The place, he explained, was 
a little out of order owing tuo ‘‘the 
ball’’—an event he referred to as a 
matter of national knowledge, and 
being, we understood, the annual 
ball of harvesting. The fact of the 
lamps not burning properly, and there being no water 
or towels in our rvoms was due, he explained, to this 
disorganizing festival; as also the circumstance of our 
doors having no knobstothem. ‘The young fellows at 
the ball did carry on so,”” he said, chuckling with remi- 
niscence of that orgiastic occasion. The Sheldon Cen- 
ter gallants were evidently the very devil; and those 
vanished door-knobs provoked pictures in our minds 
of Lupercalian revels, which, alas! we had come too 
late to share. 

We should have found anything good that our hostess 
cared to set before us,—so potent a charm is amiability, 
—and I am sure no man need wish for a better supper 
than the fried eggs and fried potatoes which copiously 
awaited us down-stairs. As Colin washed his down 
with coffee, like a true Franco-American, and I washed 
down mine with English breakfast tea, we pulled out 
our pipes and smiled contentment at each other. 

‘Shall we have a chapter of the wisdom of Paragot 
before bed?’’ I said, and, going to our small, carefully 
selected knapsack library, I found the gay-hearted fan- 
tastical book we had promised to read together on our 
wayfaring; and so the day drew toa good end. 
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Over the head of my bed hung a highly-colored re- 
production of Leonardo’s ‘‘Last Supper,” and stuck in 
its frame was a leaf of blessed palm—by which tokens I 
realized that my slumbers were to be under the wing 
of the ancient Mother. As] closed my eyes, the musical 
chime of a great bell, high up somewhere in the outer 
night, fell in benediction upon the darkness. So I fell 
asleep in Europe, after all. 


CHAPTER X—WHuHERE THEY SING FROM MORNING 
TILL NIGHT 


WOKE to the same silvery salutation and the 
sound of country boots echoing across farm-yard 
cobble-stones. A lantern flashing in and out among 
barns lit up my ceiling for a moment, a rough country 
voice hailed another rough country voice somewhere 
outside, and the day slowly coughed and sneezed itself 
awake in the six-o’clock grayness. I heard Colin mov- 
ing in the next room, and presently we were down-stairs, 
alertly hungry. Our hostess, with morning smile, 
asked if we would mind waiting breakfast for ‘‘the 
boarders.’’ Meanwhile, we stepped out into the un- 
folding day, and the village that had been a mystery to 
us in the darkness was revealed ;a handful of farmhouses 
on the brow of a solitary-looking upland, and, looming 
over all, a great cathedral-like church that seemed to 
have been transported bodily from 
- ‘ France. Stepping out to sav good- 
morning to some young pigs that were 
sociably grunting in,a neighboring sty, 
we beheld the vast landscape of our 
preceding day stretched out beneath 
us, mistily emerging into the widening 
sunrise. With pride our eyes traced 
the steep white road we had so ardu- 
ously traveled, and, for remembrance, 
Colin made a swift sketch of Dutch 
Hollow huddled down there in the 
valley, with its white church steeple 
catching the morning sun. And by 
this ‘‘the boarders” had assembled and 
we found ourselves at breakfast in a 
cheery company of three workmen, who were as bright 
and full of fun as boys out for a holiday. They were 
presently joined by a fourth, a hearty, middle-aged man, 
who, as he sat down, greeted us with: 

“T feel just like singing this morning.”’ 

‘“Good for you!”’ said one of us. ‘“‘That’s the way 
to begin the day.’’ His good nature was magnetic. 

“Yes,’’ he laughed, ‘‘we sing in 
Sheldon from morning till night." 

‘‘Sheldon’s evidently a good 
place to know,” I said. “TI will 
make a note of that for New- 
Yorkers.”’ 

So, reader, sometimes when the 
world seems all wrong, and life 
a very doubtful speculation, you 
may care to know of a place 
where the days go so blithely that 
men actually sing from morning 
till night! Sheldon Center is that 
place. You can find it on any 
map, and I can testify that the 
news is true. 

And the men that thus sang 
from morning till night—what was 
the trade they worked and sang at? 

(Continued on page 60) 
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BILLY BRAD AND THE BIG LIE 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrations by Florence E. Storer 


ILLY BRAD stood straight be- 
fore his mother and told the Big 
Lie. There were cake crums on 
his mouth and a smear of choco- 
late icing alongside of his nose, 
and yet he stood looking right 
into her eyes and uttered it. 

‘‘And—and—and,”’ he said in 
his slow drawl, ‘‘and a big bear 
camed up on the porch, and— 
and—and—it ringed the door- 
bell, and—and—and I said, ‘Go 
'way, bad bear; you can’t have 
any of my mama’s cake,’ and—and—and it tooked its gun, 
and—and—and it shooted me dead. And—and—and it 
eated the cake, and—and—and I gotted up and I tooked the 
old bear’s gun, and—and—and I maked it run away, I did.” 

It was a splendid effort. It was the first time in his life he 
had felt the creative joy in its fulness. Other times he had 
told tales of the bear and the gun, but they had never fully sat- 
isfied him. They lacked verisimilitude. They were mere airy 
trifles—effluvia of the brain—without their feet on the solid 
ground of real life; but now he had woven a tale that had a 
foundation in fact. That is the true test of genius—to take 
the dull, uninteresting commonplace and weave it into the 
sparkling tapestry of romance. His big eyes grew larger than 
ever; they looked straight into his mother’s eyes, but they 
looked beyond, far into the realm of bears that have guns. He was seeing the truth 
about the cake as it should have been. But his mother did not follow him. She only 
stood with rather tightly set lips, and a frown, and looked at him sadly. 

‘‘And—and—and—” drawled Billy Brad, ‘‘a big, old cow camed up on our porch, 
and—and—and he ringed the door-bell, and—and—and I didn’t not let him in, 
and—and—and he hooked the door right down, and—and—and he tooked his so-word, 
and—and—and he killed me dead, and—and—and he wented into the pantry and 
eated my poor mama’s cake, and—and—and he hooked the house all down.” 

‘*Billy Brad!’ exclaimed his mother, sadly. 

Billy Brad hesitated. He ran over the story of the big old cow in his mind, and could 
not see that it was inartistic in any way. He could not understand why his mother 
did not approve of it. Then the awful error he had made struck him with full force. 
He remedied it. 

‘‘And I builded the house all up again,” he said. ‘“‘And—and—and | tooked that 
old cow’s so-word and—and—and I killed him all to pieces.”’ 

‘*Billy Brad,’’ she said severely, ‘‘that isa Big, Big Lie! I shall tell your father!” 

It is sickening to have one’s best effort fall flatin that way. It discourages genius as 
nothing else can. Billy Brad turned away and went outdoors to dig up a tulip or to 
mark on the front of the house with a piece of blue chalk. It was as near to suicide as 
he knew how tocome. At any rate it meant that he would be spanked. But he did 
not care. He was utterly reckless. 

He dug up the tulip because he could not recall where he put the blue chalk, and as 
he dug he thought. This thing called a Lie was something he had not heard of before. 
Evidently it was some term used by critics in condemning a tale that lacked something 
it should have, or that had something it should not have. It did not occur to Billy 
Brad that in telling a tale that was a Lie he had made an attack on the foundations of 
If his mother had said, in the first place, ‘Billy Brad, did you eat that cake?”’ 
Instead, she had asked, 
‘Billy Brad, who ate that cake?”’ This was a clear invitation to Billy Brad to tell the 
most interesting story possible, and he had done his best and it had fallen flat. 

Billy Brad had yellow hair that tangled and had a habit of being mussed. He had 
big blue eyes that were like saucers—so people said—and his face was chubby and 
cheerful. He wasnotadreamer. He was the most matter-of-fact child. He did not 
sit about and muse and dream, but was always busy doing the most realistic things. 

When Billy Brad’s father came home he asked, as usual, ‘‘ Well, what kind of a boy 
was Billy Brad to-day?” and Billy Brad’s mother looked down at the boy and said, still 
with that straight line where her mouth should have been. ‘Billy Brad has been a 
naughty boy. He has told mea Big, Big Lie!"’ 

Mr. William Bradley Smith shook his head. 

‘‘That’s bad,’ he said cheerfully; ‘‘we can’t have William Bradley, Junior, telling 
lies. I will have to see about this after dinner.”’ 
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Billy Brad was not worried. He was not aware of having done any wrong, and his 
conscience was at rest. He was willing to trust the final fate of the tale he had told, 
as far as its fate was in question, to his father. As an appreciator of pure tiction of 
the big bear variety he had always found his father a better audience than his mother. 
His father had a finer instinct for romance. 

‘‘Now, then,” said Mr. Smith, when dinner was done and the three were in the living- 
room, “‘let us have this story, mother. What is this you have been telling me about 
Billy Brad and a Big Lic?” 

Billy Brad had climbed on to his father’s knee and was contented. 
working at some lace or embroidery, but now she let it rest in her lap. 

“Well, William,” she said, “I really think you will have to punish Billy Brad for it. 
I went out for a few minutes and left him alone in the house. I] had to run down to the 
market for a minute. I really was not gone five minutes. And I left a cake on the 
lower shelf of the pantry; [ distinctly told Billy Brad not to touch it, and yet when I got 
home I found a large piece gone.” 

‘‘Maybe the cat ate it,’ said Mr. Smith, hopefully. 

‘‘It—it—it was a big bear,”’ said Billy Brad, brightening and sitting straight in his 
father’s lap. ‘‘It—it—it camed up on the porch, and—and—and it ringed the door- 
bell, and—and—and I said, ‘Go 'way, bad bear, you can’t have any of my mama's 
cake,’ and—and—and it tooked its gun, and—and it shooted me dead, and—and it 
eated the cake io 

‘‘It is nonsense about the cat,’’ said Mrs. Smith, scornfully. “Billy Brad’s mouth 
was all over crums and his face was smeared with icing. Thecat, indeed! Billy Brad 
ate that cake, and then told a deliberate falsehood about it.” 

‘‘And—and—and’’—said Billy Brad, who had been waiting for a chance to get in an- 
other word or two, ‘‘and I gotted up and I tooked that old bear’s gun, and—and—and I 
shooted it dead, and—and—and that maked it run away, it did.” 

Mr. Smith held his son at the end of his knee and looked into his eyes. 
eyes of his son looked straight into his, without a hint of guile or deceit. 

‘‘Now, Billy Brad,’’ he said, after he had studied the face a minute or more, ‘‘mother 
says you have told hera Lie. Wecan’t have that. Do you know what a Lieis?” 

“No,” said Billy Brad briefly. ‘‘And—and—and a big old cow camed up on our 
porch, and—and—and he ringed the door-bell, and—and—and I didn’t not let him in, 
and—and—and he hooked the door right down, and—and—and he tooked his so-word, 
and—and—and he killed me dead, and—and—and he wented into the pantry and eated 
up my poor mama's cake, and—and—and he hooked the house all down, and—and-— 
and I tooked the old cow’s so-word and I killed him all to pieces, and—and—and I 
builded the house all up again.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Smith, coldly. ‘‘And is that all that happened about that piece of 
cake? Didn’ta lion come down the chimney and eat it, too?”’ 

‘‘No,” said Billy Brad, simply. ‘Wasn't no old woolly lion. And—and—and the 
big bear, it camed up on the porch, and—and—and it ringed the door-bell, and—and— 
and I said, ‘Go ’way, bad bear, you can’t have——"”’ 

‘‘Now stop!’ said Mr. Smith, shortly. “I want you to tell me who did eat that cake.” 

‘“Why—why—why a big old cow camed up on the porch—”’ began Billy Brad. 

‘No, it didn’t!’ interrupted Mr. Smith. 

“And—and—and a big old cow didn’t not camed up on 
the porch,” said Billy Brad, ‘‘'and—and—and it ringed the 
door-bell by 
ee ‘No,’ said his father, shaking his head, ‘‘it did not ring 
ae the door-bell.”’ 

‘‘And—and it didn’t not ringed the door-bell,”’ said Billy 
Brad, ‘‘and—and he hooked the door right down———”’ 

“No, he did nothing of the kind.”’ 

Billy Brad looked at his father silently. 

‘‘And—and it didn’t mot hooked the door right down,” he 
said, and then he paused. ‘“‘How did the big old cow camed 
in, papa?’’ he asked. 

“Tt did not come in,”’ said Mr. Smith ina tone that left no 
doubt about it. ‘‘There was no cow. There was no bear. 
No cow and no bear had a single taste of that cake, but you 
know who did eat it, Billy Brad.”’ 

‘Do I?” he asked as if this were a new phase of the affair. 
He let the wide-eyed light come into his eyes that came there 
when he was looking into the back room of his brain. 

‘‘Mother—mother wented away,’ he said carefully, ‘‘and 
—and—and the cake was in the pantry———”’ 

(Continued on page 70) 
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a Fair 
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ROPER feeding duming the first year 
of a baby's life goes far toward 
building up a strong healthy child. 


All physicians are agreed that cow’s 
milk properly modifted is the best substi- 
tule for mothers’ milk. 


Cow’s milk is different from the food 
nature intended baby to have. Unless it is 
modified to resemble mothers’ milk it may 


do permanent injury. The 


LACTOMODE 
PASTEURIZER 


is the only scientific invention for this pur- 
pose. It is simple and effective. 
With the Lactomode, cow’s milk can 
easily be modified to meet the requirements 
of each mfant. Then pasteurized, destroy- 
ing all the active germs without changing 
the food value. Physicians endorse it. 
The Lactomode means good health for 
the baby. Saves many times its cost 
in Doctors’ bills. Ask your family physi 
cian or druggist ~~ 
about it. f { 


MOTHERS 


write to us, giving the 
name of your druggist. 
We will send free our 
illustrated booklet 

“Keeping the Baby 
Healthy.” It contains 
the best thought of 
modern science on the 
vitally important sub- 
ject of baby’s health. 
Every mother needs 
the 
tained in this book. 
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The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 


Trade-Mark 





No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528, 968—55 2733 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds 
and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive er may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has pgladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. Ke want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from 
birth to any age. It fits so snugly to the form 
that it is particularly effective in protecting the 
health of invalids or others who are delicate. The Ru- 
bens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold 
at Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAY Ideal ‘is 


High Grade—Hip Length. Button at waist— 
save mpporters. Quality and style for health, 
comfort apd economy. Never ane or come 
down. Saperior yarnsand ares ] weights 
for women, girls and boys. to 0c. 


FAY KNIT tari. “Specatsevie win 


large expansion tope for women. Extra wear- 
ing, fine fitting, ankles and feet. 2c to40c. 
FAY SOX for men. Special wear. 

None better. Least darniiig. 
Be and We. Fully guaranteed. Try a r. 
Buy of your dealer or by mail. Felder bree. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Bex 66, Elyria, Ohio. 


10%, SALE BABY CLOTHES 


Until Jaly 25th, 1909, I will allowa 10% 
discount on purchases from my utifu 
catalogue of dainty baby and children's 
clothing to 9 years. Postage paid. 

Both scts of my 30 long and 12 short 
patterns (reg. 25 cts. each) with full direc- 
tions, etc., only 25 cents. 

Free list of baby’s First Needs and beautiful Art 
Picture of Mother and Baby in colors. Write to-day. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 200 Hodgkins Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CLINGFAST’’ Nipple 
For Nursing Rettle 
PURE GUM, RIGHT RIZE. Richt Shape 
Cret'astea f ordinary nupyr'ea. 


Ung tz 
At drogrtete, or from os, Sie. dosen, portpeld. 
Tre troTuam Co., 42 Warree St, New York. 
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HOW SHALL WE GET SAFE MILK FOR BABIES 


A Conference of Experts on Pasteurzzed and Raw Milk; on Depot and Home Milk Education 


HOUGH doctors are agreed that the ideal food for babies, 
at least for the first few months of life, is mother’s milk: 
though they are agreed that many new-born babies are 
weaned needlessly, there remain a considerable number of 


ready modified and given out in sealed feeding-bottles, or by 
teaching the mother how to modify milk in her own home— 


babies who must depend upon artificial feeding. 
this number that the greatest mortality occurs. 

them best on raw milk properly modified or on Pasteurized 
Agreed that mothers’ ignorance is 
the cause of the deaths of many breast-fed infants; agreed 
that mothers’ ignorance increases the danger of artificial feed- 


milk properly modified ? 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: 

After four years’ experience we gave up Pas- 
teurized milk at the infants’ milk-stations at 
Rochester, N. Y., because we found that the 
process acted as a bar to cleanliness on the 
farm. While under Pasteurizing infant mor- 
tality had been reduced, it was our experience 
that the farmer depended on the Pasteurizing 
process instead of cleanliness to keep his milk 
from souring. 

When we stopped Pasteunzing, placed our 
Central Station on the farm from which the 
milk was produced, we discovered that not onlv 
was our mortality as low as under Pasteurizing, 
but since the use of clean milk it 1s lower. 

Pasteurized milk is undesirable for infants’ 
use because: 

1—It kills the harmless lactic-acid germ and 
gives the milk over to the remaining unde- 
stroyed putrefactive organisms. 

2—It delays souring and thus removes the 
indication the public has of old and dirty milk. 

3—Milk so treated stinks before it sours. 

4—Commercially Pasteurized milk is not 
alwavs really Pasteurized—raised to los’ F. for 
15-20 minutes. It is frequently only cooked 
long enough to delav souring, but not long 
enough to prevent putrefactive changes. Asa 
test, keep some Pasteurized milk for thirty-six 
hours. It will stink before it sours. 

5—Therefore old Pasteurized milk is dan- 
gerous for babies’ use. 

6—It will delay the general introduction of 
the tuberculin test and of measures for the 
ngid inspection of milk. 

7—The farmer may milk in filthy barns from 
dirty cows into unclean utens:ls, strain out the 
visible dirt, store his milkina stable, forisit not 
Pastcurized ? 

X—If milk is to be Pasteunzed at all it should 
be done at home. 

The care of milk requires the most ngid sys- 
tem of inspection. The State, the city, all 
should unite in the care of the food of the child. 
To popularize the new milk work, infants’ milk- 
depots are required where mothers may be 
taught the value of clean, cold, inspected milk 
from tuberculin-tested cattle. The instruction 
in milk-depots should be carried by nurse- 
teachers into the home, and ftinallv, when the 
State realizes its responsibilty to the child, 
the care of children will be a part of the curncu- 
lum in every school, indeed it will be part of the 
new religion, which, along with the care of the 
teeth, nose and throut and the whole child 
body, will find a place in the instruction 1m- 
parted in every Sunday-school. For it is not 
only the training of actual mothers, but that of 
potential mothers, to which we must look for 
the preservation of the child in the fulness of 
moral and physical health. 

GeorceE W. GorerR, M.D., 
Health Officer, Rochester, N. Y. 


Editor Tire DELINEATOR: 
Such conferences are of the greatest bencfit, 
and are another instance of the great awaken- 
ing that is now taking place in regard to the 
public-health questions of the country. 
“Certified’’ milk is altogether preferable to 
Pasteunzed milk on account of its greater 
cleanliness and because it comes from tubercu- 
lin-tested cows. This greater cleanliness, how- 
ever, increases its cost considerably and ren- 
ders it almost prohibitive in most localhties. 
Market milk is oftentimes dirty, and, as I have 
recently shown, seven per cent. of two hundred 
and twenty-three samples secured direct from 
the dairy contained virulent germs of tuber- 
culosis; in other words, one dairy out of every 
nine was Sai gee allie Tf 
For this reason, if Sof no ather, 


tion 1s made necess 
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the greatest goo can come from teaching moth- 
ers how to prepare milk for their babies in their 
own homes; At times a mother mav be so sit- 
uated thaf it is impossible for her to obtain 
milk froma milk-depot, and she would in such 
Mpelled to rely upon her own knowl- 
edge or that of others. Moreover, by her’ 
exampliggrd teaching, the importance and 
means of preparing milk for babies and keeping 
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It is among 
Shall we feed 


it clean would be impressed upon her own fam~{ whole, than, those of at 
ily and others with whom she might come ‘ia | 


contact. ~JOHN P. ANDERSOA, 
Assistant Director Hygienic Laboratopgy,, U5 
Public Health anf Marine-Hospitdl Service, 
*  Washingron, BC, 
sae ae 
Editor Tue Drumweator: ! if 

Clean, fresh cotw’s milk is preferable to heat- 
ed market milk for use in infant-feeding, but 
unfortunately in most places it can not be had. 
The back of clean fresh milk has led to the 
estab@t\hment in Many of our cities of medical 
milk compuss:ions whose dbtect is to encourage 
the prodhemen of “certihed" or as pure milk 
as possil YGethe tee ofanfants and invahds. 
Through these and other agencies only a hmuit- 
ed supply of clean raw milk can at present be 
produced, and as market milk 1s oftentimes 
contaminated with dirt and infection of com- 
municable diseases, Pasteurization 1s necessary 
to render it safe. Pasteurzation will not ren- 
der dirty milk clean, however, and it should not 
prevent ethaent sanitary administration look- 
ing to the production of clean, fresh milk. 

The infants’ milk-icpot, or goutte de laut, 
was called into existence to encourage mater- 
nal feeding, to supply pure milk where mater- 
nal feeding is impossible, and to disseminate 
knowledge among mothers regarding the hy- 
genic care of infants in their homes. The 
necessity of the dispensing of milk from such 
Institutions would in part be obviated if moth- 
ers were educated to prepare milk for the use 
of their infants in the home. Such education 
would be preferable, but infants’ milk-depots 
are important ayencies toward this end, and 
their establishment and maintenance should 
be encouraged. J. W. Kerr, 
Assistant Surgeon-General, U. 3. Public 

Health and Manne Hospital Service, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: 

I desire to express to you my heartiest ap- 
proval of this undertaking. It is by far the 
best thing vour progressive magazine has ever 
done, or can do; for this is the all-important 
subject of to-<dav—a subject that demands 
the serious attention of all. and the carnest 
consideration of it will most assurediy result 
in a marked reduction of oar infantile death- 
rate, which is now abnormally high, 

I have had a great deal of experience in pro- 
viding a safe milk for the babies of New York 
City and, after eazhteen years, lam more firmly 
convinced than ever that Pasteurization is the 
best way of rendering milk safe. It has the 
great advantage over every other method in 
thatitisavaillable to all and is thoroughly prac- 
tical, Asit is not possible for all mothers to 
obtain ready prepared milk that has been prop- 
erly modified and Pasteurized, TI have invented 
a Pasteurizer that can be used in the home. 

This is a very simple device, so easily oper- 
ated that any mother can prepare the milk for 
her children herself; and to secure a milk which 
she may offer them with perfect safety, she 
needs only a half-hour's time. Any tinsmith 
may copy it, and for that purpose I have pre- 
pared directions for manufacturing it, copies 
of which Iam enclosing you. 

By means of this contrivance, we put within 
the reach of all mothers a means for making 
the milk uscd in the home safe. <Any other 
plan that is otfered—pure milk from cer- 
tificd dairies, milk prepared in laboratories, 
milk from model shops—all of these are acces- 
sible only to a very small portion of our \mert- 
can mothers, but this Pasteurnzer can enter 
every home and, at one small expense, offers an 
e‘ticacious means for the prevention of disease. 

As to the results that I have obtained by the 
use of Pasteumzed milk, I need only say that, 


> where it has been given a fair trial, the death- 
y 


rate of children has been reduced at least fifty 


‘ percent., and I know of no other way by which 
suchaeneticent restuts can be obtained. 
ey uggest, Ian forwarding vou copies 


of all the earature Ihave on the subject. 
I offer my-«congratukitions on this laudable 
enterprise and my. best wishes for its success, 
WATHMAN OTRAS, 
New York City. 


Editor Tre DeLIngatoR: +. 

We see es eat Providence in 
1906, but they Td not pay, and the money, 
we felt, could be better spent for nurses. Our 
milk-dealers, while perhaps no better on the 


growths, enlarged tonsils @nemia, 
rickets and bone tuberchitosié, that 
questions are of paramouyt impprtance. 


an 


j possible to teach mothers to 1 


and how to keep it cold and clean? 
So much has the proper nutrition of the infant to do with the 
immunity of the school-child.from defective teeth, adenoid 


ousness, stunted growth. 
le answers to these two 
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cities, are improv- 
At present it if a litle 
care, tq pet ilk in 

It is beteer fo show m 
,and care for it at home than it is to 
froma station. Atleast fhat is the way it ha 
worked out here. We want now to establish 
babies’ dispensaries hke those in Cleveland. 

I would simply emphasize the point that in 
my own citv, where we have a considerable 
num ber of dealers furnishing pretty good milk, 
milk stations scem to cost more than they ar 

I think all would ‘ag 


Ing. 


that if It Is 
gy the milk, 


worth. 


is better to do so. 
Cuarces V. CHaPpin, M.D., 
Supt. of Health, Providence, RI. 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

1—Milk kept clean by competent inspection 
is best. An adequate inspection 1s expensive. 
This expense might be borne by the munic:- 
pal.tv. As yet no municipality has borne it or 
shows any disposition to do so. If it 1s borre 
by the producer he must advance the price to 
the consumer, This means that the consumer 
pavs the cost of the inspection. My opinions 
that where the consumer can and will pay the 
increased cost of milk, adequate inspection 1s 
to be preferred. If the consumer can not or 
will not, Pasteurization is the alternative. 

The best of the present municipal and State 
inspection gives milk which is good enough to 
be Pusteurized. It does not give milk which 
is good enough to be eaten raw by children. 

This would be my dictum: 

All milk must be eaten cooked (partial or 
complete, Pasteunzed or sterilized, the former 
preferred) except it be so guarded as to lx 
above possibility of harm. The certified mils 
are so guarded. 

2—No general rule will serve as an answer. 
Each method has its field. The first alterna- 
tive is the better when it is possible. Ina con- 
siderable number of cases the first is not pos- 
sible and the second is necessary. The second 
has educational value as well as the first. 

W. A. Evans, M.D., 
Commissioner of Health, 
Chicago, IIL. 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

Relative to your inquiries of March the 8th, 
“Which is the better for babies, Pasteunze:! 
milk or raw milk kept clean by inspection?” | 
will say, is it not better to supply a pure milk 
rather than a purified one? 

There can be no question that pure milk 1s 
more desirable than Pasteurized milk. 

In Pasteurizing milk, you do not eliminat: 
the filth it contains, but you simply render in- 
ert the active bacterial agents that may do fur- 
ther damage unless their development has been 
checked. However, heat does not affect the 
toxins these bacteria may have eliminated: 
and possibly these may affect the delicate di- 
gestive appuratus of some infants. 

If vou were to ask me which I would prefe:, 
a Pasteurized milk or the ordinary market milk, 
I should say by all means Pasteurized milk, but 
this is merely a choice between two evils. 

Certainly nature did not intend that milk 
should be Pasteurized; but nature provide: 
that there be the least possible exposure of the 
milk between the producer and the consumer, 
that is, between the mother and the infant, 
and man alone, through careless and filthy 
methods, has often made it unfit for food. 

In,yvour second question, ‘Is it more profit: 
able to supply milk prepared at an infant milk- 
depot or to teach mothers how to prepare 
milk for the babies in their homes?” in a pe 
cuniary sense, it would be more profitable to 
teach mothers how to prepare milk for babies 
in their homes, but in the sense of doing the 
most good and saving the more infant lives. 1t 
should be done only under trained supervision. 
We must not forget, in endeavoring to teach 
mothers how to prepare milk for babies, that 
these mothers may not be susceptible to educa- 
tion and may not understand the necessity for 
clean methods as applied to milk, when 11 
their every-day habits they may be slovenly. 

The milk supply should be prepared under 
the direction of a properly trained nurse at 4 
milk-depot or central station, and only such 
mothers be permitted to prepare the food 4s 
the visiting nurse believes capable of doing 5°. 

EvuGcene BuRaAcer, M.D., 
Health O.acer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ing of infants, shall we best minimize the dangers from thi; 
ignorance by furnishing milk from an infants’ milk-depot, a). 
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The mother of Ruth Chisholm 
Car OTfaa Ind.) found she 
could not stand the strain of nurs- 
ing, and was compelled to put baby 
on the bottle. Several infants’ foods 
acm trem TU Melee mel eae 


THE DELINEATOR CHILD-RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


For the Child That Needs a Home, and the Home That Needs a Child 


Since November, 1907, THE. DELINEATOR has been conducting an educational campaign in the interests of the child without a home and the home without 
a child. It has strongly advocated the family home in preference to an institution as the best place to care for the normal, dependent child, and has urged the cotlage- 
plan institution for the temporary care of children. Largely through its_efforts President Roosevelt called the recent remarkable White House Conference which 
unanimously endorsed everything that has been advocated by THE DELINEATOR on this subject. Much good has been accomplished. In addition to the children 
whose stories have been told, more than five hundred children have been placed in excellent homes directly through the influence of this campaign, and many in- 
stitutions have modified their methods. Thousands have enrolled as members of the National Child-Rescue League and are effectively working in the interests of 
dependent children. In response to many suggestions, arrangements have been made whereby, in addition to applications for the specific children whose stories and | 
photographs are presented as types of hundreds of other children available for adoption, THE DELINEATOR will receive and refer to the proper agencies appli- 
cations from any one desiring to take a child. Applications will be received from all parts of the United States, except from the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee; unfortunately, home-placing work has not been developed in these States. If you are willing to give some child an oppor- 
tunity, please tell us of your wishes and we will give the matter immediate personal consideration. —THE EDITOR. 


Eskay’s Food 
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dwelling-place. For further information in regard to Stanley, | JRjites and Ruth continued to thrive, 


address Child-Rescue Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


HIS month we are making a special appeal for applica- 
tions from Catholic homes. The parents of four of the 
five children offered for adoption in this issue were 
reared in the Catholic faith, and, in deference to their 

wishes it is only fair that their children should be placed in 
Catholic homes. | 

We are glad to make such an appeal at this time because it is 
not generally known that many of the higher officials of the 
Catholic Church, as well as the most effective and prominent 
laymen workers, favor the family home in preference to the in- 
stitution as the best place to care for dependent children. This 
was forcibly demonstrated at the White House Conference 
which was largely attended by Catholics from all parts of the 
country. In fact, the Hon. Thomas M. Mulry, one of the vice- 
chairmen of the Conference, president of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of the United States and former president of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, and the Hon. 
Edmund J. Butler, one of the members of the Committee on 
Resolutions of the Conference, were among the charter mem- 
bers of the Catholic Home Bureau of New York City, which has 
for more than ten years efficiently conducted an 
extensive home-placing work. The purpose of 
this organization is fully expressed in its charter 
as follows: ‘To place destitute, dependent or 
neglected children in family homes in accord- 
ance with the lawsof theStateof New York... to 
do such other work as may tend to improve the 
condition of such children.”’ Since its organiza- 
tion this Bureau has placed more than two thou- 
sand children in good Catholic -homes.- Each 
year the scope of its work is greatly increased 
and to-day it, as well as other similar organiza- 
tions, is greatly in need of good homes for the 
large number of children available for place- 
ment in Catholic families. Of the thirty thou- 
sand children in institutions in New York City, 
fully three-fourths are in Catholic institutions. 
Many of these children, as well as those in Catho- 
lic institutions in other parts of the country, 
could be quickly placed in family homes, if such 
homes were available. 

As announced in the editorial note, this month 
we are broadening the scope of our Campaign 
by inviting applications without regard to the 
particular children whose 
stories and photographs 
are presented. If you, 
dear reader, can give a 
home to some Catholic boy 
or girl, please write to us 
at once. 

We are glad to report 
that Dorothy, offered in 
our March number, and 
Marian, Jim, Helen and 
Harry, and Hugh, offered 
in April, have all been 
placed in excellent homes. 


as her picture shows, 


ELSIE a 
Hundreds of similar cases prove 


the strength of our claim that 
eae Food added to fresh 
cows milk is the nearest 


approach to Mother's Milk. 


A generous free sample of Eskay's (10 feed- 
Dr eame ie melt helpful book “‘How to Care for 
the Baby” will be 

RTD 

mother on re- 

quest. May 

we send yours 

to-day? If con- 

venient use the 

attached cou- 

pon, of a post 

card will do. 


WHEN Thanksgiving was near last Autumn Elsie first open- 
ed her eyes upon a world limited by white walls and occu- 
pied by rows of beds. No one appeared especially glad that 
she had begun the troubled experience called life, for babies are, 
alas! commonplace objects in the maternity ward of a county 
hospital. Elsie’s mother, a 
poor, helpless little woman, 
knew that it would be im- 
possible to support the 
child, so she tried not to 
love Elsie, but the child 
which lay close to her heart 
began to mean so much to 
her that when the physician 
told her she was discharged 
from the hospital she had 
difficulty in giving up the 
baby. Her grief made a 
deep impression on the 
nurses who promised to be 
kind foster-mothers until 
just the right home was 
offered to their charge. The 
nurses have kept their word 
so faithfully that the little 
baby girl is the pet of all the 
hospital attendants and dearly loved by them. aa 
Elsie is of German-American parentage. Seaed 

She has blue eyes and a fair complexion. Her City and State 
hair is light brown. She has a happy disposi- 
tion and remarkable vitality.. It is desired that 
she shall be adopted by a Catholic family; resi- 
dents of New York State are preferred. For 
further information address Child-Rescue De 
partment, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


































Smith, Kline & Prench Co., 430 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—Please mail, without charge, 10 feedings of 
Eskay's Food, and your book 


Elsie 



























This Crib, Chair and 
Walker, all combined in 
one light, sanitary device, 
is the greatest comfort for 
Baby and the greatest 
relief for overworked 
mothers ever invented. 


The FAIRY CRIBcan 
be instantly changed into 
eal i aba ve 
easily to parlor, porch or 
kitchen and can be folded 
flat when not in use and 
easily carried. (Weight 
8 lbs.) 


The framc is white 
enamel, with nickel trim- 
ming. The white duck 
body, which yields to 
Baby’s every motion and 
position, is easily removed 
and washed. 


The FAIRY CRIB can- 
not tip, and Baby can’t 
craw] out or fall out. Itis 
absolutely safe, and large 
enough for Baby until it 
needs a bed. 


JOSEPH 


OSEPH found his way into the world at 

Christmas-timein 1907. To his young mother 
he was a gift that was undesired, for she had 
come from Austrian Poland and she found her- 
self deserted in a strange land. There was noth- 
ing for her to do but to surrender her baby to 
the mysterious authorities that care for waifs. 
One day she kissed Joseph, and, dumbly sub- 
missive to the unwritten law of poverty which 
compels the separation of mother and child, she 
went away, never to see her son again. Since 
then Joseph has been the star boarder in a fam- 
ily that has given him the best care. His af- 
fectionate nature, his docility and gentleness 
have won the love of every one and he is the pet of all the 
grown-up boarders who live under the same roof with him. 
He is a good-looking little man with light-brown curly hair, 
blue eyes and a fair, clear skin. We is perfectly healthy. He 
shows signs of uncommon mentality and he is always happy. 
Joseph is waiting for a good Catholic home. New York State 
is preferred, but applications will be received from all parts of 
the United States. For further information address Child- 
Rescue Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 





Frank 


STANLEY 

A separate attachable 
frame provides a perfect 
rubber Bath-Tub. 


FAIRY CRIB com- 
plete, $4.00; with Bath 
attachment, $7.00. Bath- 
Tub, separate and com- 
plete, $5.00. 


Any dealer can get the 
FAIRY CRIB for you. If not, 
send us your order. If un- 
satisfactory, return {it at our 
expense and we will refund 
your money without questica, 


IRST, this month, 
Stanley claims atten- Lilly 

tion. He is unusual in his 
peculiar individuality. In his veins flows Polish blood and he 
appears to have inherited: many of. the talents for which the 
Poles are distinguished. He was born in Buffalo, N. Y., May 
7, 1906, and into his three years have been crowded many 
experiences. Not long before his birth his mother came to 
America with the idea that in the new country it would be 
easy to make a living. After the baby’s arrival the woman 
discovered that she could not care for him and go out to work. 
Three-year-old Stanley is a fine- 
looking little fellow with dark 
eyes, light brown hair and a fair 
complexion. He has the tem- 
perament which gives promise 
of artistic attainment. Affec-— 
tionate, unselfish and obedient, 


LILLY 





OMEHOW Lilly’s story touches the heart quite as much 

as any of the brief biographies—al! so sad—that have been 
published in THE DELINEATOR. When Lilly was two years old 
her mother died. Her father : 
found the baby too much for his 
limited resources, and gave the 
child to the good sisters of the 
Catholic Church. At first the 
father visited his little daughter, 
but he told the sisters that he 
he wins friends whereverhelives. expected them to dispose of the 
Stanley has been baptized inthe child as they thought best for 
Catholic Churchandapplications her. After a year or two he 
from Catholic families only moved away from the city in 


Send for beautifully Mus 
trated booklet, mailed free. 


FAIRY SANITARY CRIB CO., 16 Weester St., NEW YORK 
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stork “ 
Pants 


WATERPROOF 
Button over regular diaper. No 
pins. Comfortable healthful 
























will be considered. It is hoped which Lilly was being cared for Keep dresses dryand sweet. Price 9 

1 Made from S' Ss "TING, white 

that he may finda homein New’ and then he forgot her. The eotesrrect ‘Sbeic, scl, citable, eneits 

York State, but there is no re- sisters have no trace of him, so cleansed. Does net imitate the skin, 

icti ) } CAUTION: Be sure the goods you 

striction concerning his future (Continued on page 60) bey bear went “STORIE.” cur mate 
SSS So tered trade mark. 

——- a FREE: If your dealer does not keer 

i i i i i 1 STORK goods, send us his nam and 

Emphatic warning is given that no agent or agency is authorized to’ collect money wo-will wnt you iresa baie meouen bike 

‘ in connection with THE DELINE ATOR Child-Rescue Campaign. Any contributions ma le of Stork sh ceting also bo le 


for the furtherance of this humanitarian work should be sent to the Secretary Child- 
Rescue League, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


Aleo makers of Btork Catehall Billu, « 
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Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


a Sure Seal For Jelly Glasses 


When jellies have cooled enough to take form, the easiest way to 
insure keeping is to pour alittle Pure Refined Paraffine, melted, over the 
jelly in each glass. In this simple way air and moisture are completely 
excluded and the jelly kept without harm from mold or fermentation. 
You may seal fruit jars just as effectually by dipping tops, after closing, 
into melted Paraffine, being careful that both caps and rubber sealing 
ring are entirely covered. 


Use Pure Refined Paraffine to “finish” your uncarpeted floors. Add 
a little to wash water and wash easier. Mix it with hot starch and get 
a fine gloss on linens. Write us for a neat Paraffine Paper Pad to 
keep sad-irons from sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





REAMY Cup Custards that melt} 
| in your mouth. How cool and 


\ good they taste on a sweltering day. It’s easier 


than you think to make them just right. 
@ Ask any good cook, she'll tell you: Simply milk, eggs and so forth— 
and for the sake of the right consistency and smoothness you must use 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


@ Do you know that the finest shortcake ever baked is made with part 
Kingsford’s? The cake itself, mind you. One-fourth corn starch and 
three-fourths flour give a wonderful lightness and delicacy of texture. 


The Book tells. 


q Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “B”—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
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AFTER COLLEGE DAYS, WHAT? 


For the Girl Who Lives at Home Many Paying Vocations 
Are Possible 


By RUTH CRANSTON 


FTER all, the college girl who is look- 
ing forward to being at home is 
the most fortunate, for, no matter 

how great may be her ability along pro- 
fessional or business lines, every girl 
craves the intimacy of family life and all 
that goes with it. Surely there is no suc- 
cess of any kind, be it of reputation or of 
fortune, that can compare with the privi- 
leges a girl enjoys in her own home, sur- 
rounded by the love and interest of her 
family and friends, with leisure to culti- 
vate her talents and to pursue her educa- 
tion, and with unlimited opportunities 
for usefulness and service. There is no 
excuse for idleness, simply because one 
has no definite work to do every minute 
of the day. 

The girl who lives at home can put her 
education to good use by teaching her 
younger brothers and sisters; or perhaps 
she can arrange to tutor some anxious 
subfreshman preparing for college. This 
is not confining work, and, while it does 
not involve any great salary, it gives a 
girl a feeling of independence in the knowl- 
edge that she could make a business of 
tutoring, if necessary. Moreover, there 
is nothing that teaches patience and ap- 
preciation like teaching, and even a very 
limited experience along that line is 
valuable. If one is socially inclined— 
‘“‘socially”’ being used here in its broader 
meaning—teaching may be made to in- 
clude friendly visiting, a most useful and 
absorbing work, and one greatly in need 
of new recruits. The friendly visitor has 
an unexampled opportunity, and her life, 
while full of disappointment and disillu- 
sion, is yet so complete in its service and 
in its consciousness of being necessary to 
others that there can be no question as to 
its being a happy one. 


[F A GIRL wishes to devote her entire 


time to social work, nowhere is she 


needed more than in the college settle- 
ment, nor 1s there a university where she 
can obtain a broader education in life’s 
problems and how to meet them than 
right there in the settlement-house. It is 
a sort of missionary work that benefits 
both sides. Children’s branes now form 
no small factor in women’s work, and they 
offer a congenial as well es influential out- 
let for one's pet theories on education and 
child development. Curses in this work 
are now Offered in varimts institutions. 
Many girls have a geagius for millinery; 
they trim all theirown hats—why not trim 
other people's? Or, the girl who lives at 
home may substitute asiher father's secre- 
tary, and in so doing conte into closer com- 
. . ° ( 
panionship with her father, at the same 
time earning a little pinamoney for herselg. 
There are a thousand-and-one things for 
the girl who lives at home toxo, if only she 
keeps her eyes open to hef opportunities 
and her heart ready to respond to them. 
The college girl who lives in a: small 
town has perhaps the greatest power for 
influence. Her education and experience 
raise her to a position @which commands 
the respect of those others whe have not 
had her advantages, and this position she 
should use, not as an excuse for egotism or 
self-sufficiency, but as a means of accom- 
plishing reforms in the life of the com- 
munity. Starting a village-improvement 
society is an excellent way of interesting 
people in their surroundings, and opens 
to many an entirely new world, a world 
which teaches that the useful is not nec- 
essarily the ugly, and that environment 
is the inspiration of action.  Beauti- 
fying the village or town is bound to 
bring the citizens together in a new and 
more intimate association, and does 


-much to abolish those dens of vice which 


disfigure not only the aspect, but the 
moral life, of a town. 

Of course this is but one phase of civic 
improvement; there are many others. In 
the factory town especially there 1s wide 
scope for the college-bred woman's ac- 
tivity. There is no reason why the fac- 
tory town should be unsightly, or why 


the employees of the factory should live 
in ugly, unsanitary dwellings; no reason 
why the women of the town should not be 
roused to interest in their surroundings, 
and, above all, to self-respect. The 
woman of education owes it to her less 
fortunate sister to encourage that feeling 
of self-respect which lies dormant in the 
breasts of so many factory women. Give 
them the vision of something broader and 
higher than is comprehended in their own 
horizon, and they will try to conform 
their lives to it. Give them model day. 
nurseries, and they will give their children 
cleaner homes. Awaken -in them the 
consciousness that they have possibilities, 
and they will try to realize them. 


LN HER church the college girl finds plen- 

ty todo. Many churches undertake 
special forms of philanthropy, such a: 
sewing-schools for the poor and manual- 
training schools or day-nurseries. These 
last are a splendid institution and do an 
inestimable good in teaching parents the 
proper hygienic methods of caring for 
their children, and in keeping the children 
safe and in pleasant surroundings during 
the absence of their mothers. Gymna- 
sium work among children is also com- 
mendable, and may be made profitable 
to the teacher. 

Other ways for the girl in the smal 
town to earn money are by giving les 
sons in French or German to classes of 
women, also by catering on a small scale. 
Every one knows how hard it is to get cer- 
tain delicacies in a small place, and thereis 
surely an opportunity for the college gir! 
who has a knack for concocting attract- 
ive salads and making delicious cake and 
candy, to build up quite a business for 
herself ‘as the village caterer. In con- 


nection with this, gardening may be 


made profitable, and she who is especially 
successful with her fresh vegetables and 
fruit can turn her skill to good account by 
selling them direct to customers instead 
of to a retail house. Altogether there is 
plenty to do, and no college girl has any 
excuse for settling down to a life of dis- 
content and inactivity just because the 
people in her town have not the esthetic 
sense which knows a Corot from a Turner, 
or can not appreciate Mr. Spencer’s view 
of evolution. It is a great deal more to 
the point that she should make use of her 
own advantages Shan that she should 
quarrel with thosa of other people. 


MaAxY girls come home from college 
with a violeyt attack of the woman's 
club fever. We believe in using the club as 
the means to an énd, not as an end in it- 
self. Organization is essential to efficient 
cooperation, and this is the justification 
of the woman’s club. Every one know: 
what a power for reform and civic integ- 
rity some of the women’s clubs of Amer- 
ica have proved“to be. If none exists in 
her own home city she may even be am- 
bitious enough 4 organize one. How- 
ever thts may be, the secret of success asa 
clubwoman lies in not Overconcentrating, 
ia using the club as an instrument for 
reform, not as an excuse. for neglect of 
home duties. Lecturing to women’s 
clubs offers possibilities to the college 
woman of ability, who has something o! 
interest to say and knows how to say it. 
This is, moreover, a very satisfactory 
and powerful way of influencing promi- 
nent women to undertake various civic 
and federal improvements which would 
otherwise never come to their notice. 
Indeed, the life of the modern college 
girl is. determined far more by herself than 
by her environment, and her work should 
be decided after careful consideration of 
present and future situations: but even 
if the decision results in failure there is no 
reason for discouragement if one’s effort 
has been fruitful. College teaches cour- 
age and self-reliance; life teaches infinite 
patience and hope for the future, and 
leads the disheartened out of the depths 
with the cheering words, ‘‘ Begin again!" 


THE DELINEATOR 
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THE HOUSEWIVES’ CLUB.~ 


Where the Latest and Best in Cooking, Table-Setting and the 
Kitchen Are Discussed 


The Housewives’ Club offers to its readers help on every housekeeping problem. This is furnished by the best writers upon practical 
home-keeping topics and by the members of the Club. All reasonable questions asked will be answered cheerfully and promptly. In 
reply to the inquiry so often made, ‘“‘ What can the members of the Club do to further its aim—the betterment of the home?” the first 
suggestion is, get new members; second, “get together” and organize locally ; third, be ready to distribute books or other literature on 
Domestic Science, as will be suggested from time to time in this Department, and interest your local libraries in securing the latest works 
along these lines. As the Housewives’ Club will be in direct touch with the work of the American Home Economics Association, recently 
organized in Washington, its members may feel that they are having the benefits that accrue froma thoroughly organized and unified effort. 


Storing Away Summer's Bounty 
By JULIA SEDGWICK KING . 


INSURE success in canning, jelly- 

making and preserving, vegetables 

and fruit must be used when just 

right. Fortunate the housekeeper 
who .can pluck from her own orchard or 
garden and fill her store-closet shelves with 
fruit ripened on its native soil. 

Fruit for ‘doing up’’ should never be over- 
ripe. If fresh picked, it should be gathered 
the night before, when dry, for fruit covered 
with dew or wet with rain will not keep well. 
Few housewives attempt to can vegetables, 
but the difference in taste and grocery bills 
more than repays the trouble. 

Asparagus is the first vegetable that offers temptation to the 
home cook for canning purposes. It is not difficult, and as 
asparagus sold in tins or glass jars is far more expensive than 
any other canned vegetable, the wise woman will put up some 
when it is at its 
prime and mini- 
mum price. Select 
the very best 
‘“‘grass’’ in the mar- 
ket. Scrape away 
the outer woody 
skin, wash free 
from dust and grit, 
and-cut to length 
of jars, or, if tips are 
to be canned, cut 
as far down as 
tender. 

Arrange the as- 
paragus stalks or 
tips evenly and 
compactly in each 
can, fill with cold 
water, adjust rub- 
bers, which should 
be new, and screw 
‘down the covers 
lightly. Place the filled cans in a boiler or deep kettle. 
Protect from breaking by heat or by touching each other, 
with slats of wood or wisps of straw on bottom of boiler and 
between the cans. Fill with cold water to within half an inch 
of covers. Bring slowly to boiling-point, then boil without 
ceasing for three hours, renewing the water from time to time 
as it evaporates. Unscrew the covers and from boiling tea- 
kettle fill the cans to overflowing. Seal the cans at once tight- 
ly and pour boiling water into the boiler till the cans are im- 
mersed. Boil for another hour, remove, tighten the covers, 
wipe dry with a towel and invert totest for leakage. When 
cold, place each in a paper bag and store in a cool, dark place. 
Beans, peas and corn can be done successfully in the same way. 

Thorough sterilization of cans, rubbers, covers and the fruit 
or vegetables in process of cooking are the sureties of success in 
canning. 

The distinction between preserves and conserves is in the re- 
sult. Both begin the same with equal quantities of fruit and 
sugar. In preserves, the fruit retains its shape by being cooked 
slowly in a rich sirup. Conserves, which like marmalades and 
jams may be made of one or a happy combination of many 
fruits, are cooked long and slowly, till the soft or the dry stage is 
reached, as desired. Nut meats are often added to conserves. 





ag be 
Jars packed in straw while cooking 
vegetables 


~) _t 


Crockery kettle, strainer, measure, lifter and other useful articles for jelly-making 





A convenient way to fill a jar with hot preserves. Canned asparagus and fruits 


Any of the fruits that have been preserved in sirup may be 
converted into a dry conserve by first draining from the sirup, 
and then drying them on a sieve in a moderate oven. A quan- 
tity of good powdered sugar should be added, which will grad- 
ually penetrate the fruit, and they should be turned every six 
or eight hours, fresh powdered sugar being sifted over them 
each time. When dry enough to eat from the fingers like can- 
dy, they may be packed in air-tight boxes with granulated 
sugar between them. 

Jelly is made from fruit juices and as ‘‘a pint’s a pound, the 
world around,’’ the same proportion of sugar applies as for 
most preserves, save when the fruit is sweet, then three-quar- 
ters of a pound toa pint of juice is sufficient. One of the secrets 
of having fruit ‘‘jell’’ quickly is to have the sugar spread ona 
platter and heated in the oven before it is added to the boiling 
juice. Then, if currants or other fruit are at the right stage of 
ripeness, a few minutes’ boiling will produce a firm, clear jelly. 
Underripe and overripe fruit will not make good jelly because 
they do not contain a gelatin-making material found in ripe 
fruit. The ripeness of a pineapple may be tested by pulling its 
leaves. If they donot pluck readily the pineapple is not fit to use. 

Jelly should not be stirred more than is necessary to have it 
clear and prevent 
granulation of the 
sugar, but marma- 
lade and preserves, 
on account of their 
tendency to settle 
and burn, must be 
stirred frequently. 

One of the sim- 
plest and easiest 
ways of straining 
jelly, handed down 
from a great-grand- 
mother’s custom, is 
shown in the illus- 
tration. Takea 
square of un- 
bleached muslin or 
double cheese- 
cloth, tie a hard 
knot in each cor- 
ner. Turna kitch- 
en chair upside- 
down on the table and with heavy twine tie a knot of your jelly- 
bag to each of the four legs. Beneath this place a bowl, and 
pour the boiling fruit into the bag to drip slowly through. 
It can be left to drain overnight if necessary. In making 
quince, apple and some other jellies, if cores and skins are first 
removed, the clear juice can be used for jelly, 
and the pulp, if not too closely strained, 
made into a plain marmalade which the 
children will like to eat on their bread and 
butter or with pancakes. 

Test every jar for canning by pouring 
water in it and inverting. Do not use one 
from which a drop of moisture oozes. Ifa 
canning-funnel is not at hand, a demt-tasse 
or after-dinner coffee-cup and a tablespoon 
to guide its contents, as shown in the illus- 
tration, will be found convenient when filling 
the cans. Fill to overflowing. 

The fruit may be cooked in the sirup and 
put in the cans boiling hot and sealed im- 
mediately, or the sirup—allowing half a pint 
of water toa pound of sugar—may be poured 
over the fruit in the cans, and the same 
process followed asin canning asparagus, 
with the exception that such long cooking 
is not required. 





Grandmother's reliable way to strain jelly 
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Beer and. Dainty 
Summer Wash Fabrics 
must be handled carefully in 
the Wash. | 
@ It's the Rubbing—not the 
A Net teed tr ams nese Vt 
Life of most Fabrics and the 
more Delicate the material — 
the greater the Harm that 
Rubbing does. The Wash- 
Board is the Summer Gar- 
Sema ton he 

SS etme te mene itt 
those things you really care 
about in the “PEARLINE 
WAY”™-- without Rubbing — 
hence without Wear and Tear 
to the Clothes. PEARLINE 
Loosens all the Dirt and Rins- 
ing carries it away, leaving 
your Clothes Fresh — Clean 
and Sweet Smelling- 


Makes Dirt 
“Step Lively” 




















iY, 


| 
| 
Mt 





Send 
for this 
beautiful 
100-page 
Book 


**Modern 
Bathrooms’’ 
[ you want your bathroom 


to be a model of comfort, 

luxury and hygiene, send to- 

day for "MODERN BATH- | 
ROOMS.” It will prove an invaluable aid in 
your selection of sanitary, practical bathroom fixtures | | 
—the kind that look best—last longest and cost || 
no more than the ordinary kind. 

“MODERN BATHROOMS" explains by text | 

and illustration the equipment of many bathrooms, 

gives many valuable suggestions for arrangement, 

decorations, tiling, and teaches you how to select 

the best sanitary system at a minimum expenditure. If 

you contemplate building a new home, or remodeli 

the bathroom in the ald, this book should be your guide. 

Send for your copy today 

Enclose 6c. postage, give name of your 
architect and plumber (tf selected ) 

STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. J, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW COLLAR SUPPORTER. 
USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL , 
Viteum-Pearis and Cut Crystals. AER 
Rich looking, like Real Pearls and Wg; 
Precious Stones. All colors. Self- “& 


fitting to any size collar. 2hc. each 
by mail. Agents Wanted. 


VITRUM ART WORKS, Warren, R. I. 


CANNING ‘auce 


the fraft. Perfect for ATRAWBERRIES. Vegetables 
easily canned. Pickles neverspoll. Fareed Firat Premiam 
at 12 8tate Faire. In use 14 years. Thonsaneds test house. 
wives use it. 1Oe. worth (two packages) will put up T quarts 
fruit. Send for Club rates. Hig money for agents. AMFRICAN 
WOMAN'S CANNING CO., 888 Williams Street, Jackson, Nich. 
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NE 
END YOUR NAME and tell me if you'll try 
cocking in yeur home with one of my Solid 
Alumnam CHATHAM Fireless Cookers for 30 days 
Free—aAlse tell me the name of your Favorite 
Dealer whom you'd like to order from if satisfied. 


First let me send you my remarkable 
Fireless Cooking Recipe Book and Chat- 
ham Catalog postpaid, free. Let me tell 
you the demonstrated successful results 
of over 5 pene. expenence in making and 
selling Chathams to pleased housewives 
everywhere. 

My Fireless Cook- 
ing Recipe Book, 
pr ed by famous 
culinary experts, 
cost us thousands of 
dollars and is copy- 
righted, so that only 
users of Chatham’s 
can have one. If you 
are interested to see 
how to save 75 per 
cent of your time, 
fuel, foods, money 
and enjoy the 
wonderful con- 
venience and 
luxury of all 
foods made more de- 
licious by Fireless 

Cooki in your 
home—send me your name and I'l! mail 
both books free. 


I want you to try a Chatham and I 
know that you'll want to own one when 
you once read my ks, or see a Chat- 

at your dealer’s. The price is so 
reasonable that you’ll be very much grati- 
fied and surprised and want a 


Chatham 


Solid Aluminum 


FIRELESS 
COOKER 


Boils—Steams-—Stews— 
Roasts—Bakes—Fries— 


With Roasting Attachment Complete 


- [ve made most wonderful improvements 
this year. You could not find them elsewhere. 
But let me show you how and why. 

I bought fifty tons of expensive Solid 
Aluminum from Wales to make Chathams 
absolutely sanitary and indestructible _in- 
side. I also use solid aluminum for my five 
complete potent self-locking cooking utensils, 
inchiding the Chatham Roasting Attachment. 

These cooking utensils will last a lifetime— 
can be used also, of course, for other cooking 
and would cost you as much as $7.50 alone 
bought separately at any store. 


















MANSON CAMPBELL 
The Manson ro pbell 
‘am; 
Compeay. 


_ Each utensil lifts out separately, without disturb- 
ing the others, .or escape of heat, or spoiling the 
foods. Each compartment vessel has its own air- 
tight, steam-tight and odor-tight top. You could 
keep three meals cooking at the same time without 
disturbing the others when serving one. Cooks 
everything and thousands of delighted Chatham 
users will tell you their satisfaction in having them. 
You certainly ought to investigate by sending me 
your name for my illustrated books which plainly 
show you how and why. Willyou write me today ! 
Personally address 


Manson Campbell, President, 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Detreit, Mich. Kansas City, Me. 
Se. Paul, Mine. Chatham, Ont. 


Free Chatham Fireless Cooker Catalog and § 
[| Famous Recipe Book. Reminder to Write. 8 
f (Address Nearest Factory Station) 

MANSON CAMPBELL, President a 
a THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. i 

. Mich. Kansas . Mo. 

a St. Paul, Minn. Cates Oxt. ; 
i Please seni me your Chatham Fireless Cooker Catalog 
5 and Famous Book of Fireless Cooking Kecipes, Free. a 
Ol MON epi oes rie etal ee eden it Gaede eoladigates , 
BD Address oe ccecccceecccecececeteeee sucsceseescecseeses _ | 
‘ 
8 Dealer's Name.............0.0..00c.cccececcececececcaccecccecccsnes 
B His Address........ 0.0.00 0ococccccccccc cee cesecceccececsecenccceececee i 
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THE FIRELESS COOKER 





By EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD 


HE fireless cooker is nothing new, for 
T the Norwegian peasants used their 
crude home-made ones years and 
years ago. The German army have ac- 
cepted it for a long time, and three years 
ago it was adopted by the commissary 
department of the United States Army, 


| where it ‘‘made good’’ when the troops 


were sent out from the various encamp- 
ments on a march or bivouac and also 
under more severe service conditions. 

The scientific principle of the fireless 
cooker is the retention of heat through 
perfect insulation. Cold may be con- 
served in the same way, and an interesting 
experiment last Summer at a camp on 
the Mississippi proved that while a most 
delicious chicken fricassee could be made 
in one compartment of a fireless cooker 
and served from there piping hot for din- 
ner, the adjacent compartment, having 
been thoroughly chilled, held the water- 
melon for dessert. 

For the woman who wants to save in 
fuel, for the woman who does her own 
work and wishes to keep her house and 
herself cool in Summer, for the woman 
who hates the steam and odor of cooking 
in her house, and for the careless maid who 
is prone to burn everything intrusted to 
her care when cooking with gas or coal, the 
fireless cooker proves a most faithful ally. 

There is almost no waste with the fire- 
less cooker. According to the United 
States Government reports 1 actually 
saves from twenty to fifty per cent. of 
nutritive food values which usually boil 
away and are lost in steam. A pot of 
soup that cooked in the usual way on the 
top of the stove is soon reduced to three- 
quarters of its original bulk, loses noth- 
ing in the fireless cooker, while all its fla- 
vors are retained. There are no matches, 
no gas-jet, no coal blaze, no danger of fire 
or scorch. You can set your stove to 


work in the evening and leave it on over-. 


night, sure that your breakfast will be 
ready in the morning. You can make 
your dinner ready in the cool of the morn- 
ing and go off for the day, counting with 
certainty upon a hot, well-cooked meal at 
night. 

In the newest improved fireless cookers, 
hot-plate radiators are introduced with 
the food to be cooked, and roasted meats, 
pies, cakes and puddings are not only 
possible, but at their best. The chief 
value of the fireless cooker, however, is to 
be found in the preparation of foods that 
require the long, slow processes of cook- 
ing to soften cellular tissues, bring out 
flavors and conserve the juices. Stews, 
soups, pot roasts, cereals, steamed breads, 
rice and tapioca puddings, dried fruits, 
dried beans, peas and lentils are among 
its banner exhibits. 


CELEBRATING THE FOURTH AT 
} By KATHERINE E. MAGEE 4 


‘A Z 
: 7 
4NATIONAL birthiay feast suggests 
\, itself as one of .the mdést appropri- 
_ate modes of cefebratisg the day in 
the homes and to make the occasion more 
joyous, a, few friends shouldbe asked 


to gather round the. festive board. A. . 


Fourth-#¢-July breakfast would seem to 
be in order, and it would be especially 
enjoyable if a bit of shady-and secluded 


yard or a vine-screened porch is available: - 


A suitable menu for the occasion would 
be as follows: _ , 

Cantaloups in the Half Shell; Creamed 
eggs; fish-balls; corn muffins; breakfast 
radishes; Virginia fried chicken; Mary- 
land biscuit; strawberry preserves; cof- 
fee; patriotic ice-cream; sweet wafers. 

The cantaloups should be fresh and 
sweet. Serve half a melon to each person 
arranging it on a bed of crushed ice ona 
blue china plate. Serve the creamed 
eggsinColumbia-paperramequins. They 
are inexpensive and give a pleasing 
touch of novelty to the occasion. Pile 
the fish-balls, cannon-ball fashion, on a 
blue platter and decorate them with tiny 
flags. The dish containing the chicken 


Directions for Managing a Cooker — 
Place the food in the cooker vessel and 
boil a few moments on the ordinary gas, 
coal or wood stove. This does not usually 
exceed fifteen or twenty minutes at the 
outside. Now transfer the vessel and its 
contents to the cooker, being sure that 
the contents are actually at the boiling- 
point. Cover with a tight-fitting lid and 
leave until ready to serve. If neces- 
sary for any reason to open a vessel in 
which food is conking, as in the case of a 
boiled dinner where the vegetables are to 
be added after the meat is partially cook- 
ed, take the vessel out, and set over the 
fire for a few moments until the contents 
of the vessel have again reached the boil- 
ing-point and regained the heat they have 
lost, then return tothe ‘‘nest.”” Ifonlya 
small amount of food is required, use a 
small vessel inside a larger one holding 
boiling water, thus obtaining a greater 
volume of heat. A large amount of food 
will retain its heat longer than a small 
amount. Dry foods, such as beans, dried 
peas and lentils and dried fruits, must be 
soaked first in cold water, as ordinarily 
done. Each cooker in the market carries 
directions applicable to its own particular 
form and requirements. 

Cereals do not need quite so much wa- 
ter as when cooked on the range, where 
considerable evaporation takes place. 
Have the water boiling and lightly salted, 
stir in the cereal, cook rapidly for five or 
ten minutes, cover, set in the cooker, 
cover that, and let stand overnight if de- 
sired for breakfast. Three or four hours’ 
cooking will suffice, if intended for supper 
or the children’s luncheon. 


Boiled Tongue—This should be cook- 
ed the day before serving. If very salt, 
soak incold water for several hours. Add 
one onion sliced and a bouquet of soup 
herbs and bring to a boil. Skim thor- 
oughly, cook fifteen minutes, season with 
salt and pepper, then place in the cooker 
and leave all day or overnight. Remove 
the skin while still warm, then return the 
tongue to the liquor in which it was cook- 
ed and leave until cold. If it is to be 
served whole, glaze, then wind a paper 
ruche around the root interspersed with 
parsley. If to be served sliced, arrange 
the slices in overlapping circles around 
the platter, pile watercresses in the cen- 
ter and place white celery leaves or the 
heart leaves of lettuce around the outside. 
Serve with sauce tartare. Boiled ham is 
cooked in much the same way, cooking 
three-quarters of an hour before putting 
into the fireless. Cool in the water in 
which it was cooked, then sprinkle with 
sugar and fine bread-crums and brown in 
the oven. 





cu. 


“ mt 
might be incasgdin a + white and a 
paper frill, which costs bua few cerfts. 
If the ice-cream is ordered froma catgfer, 
have it frozert m Liberty Bell seepes.— If 
it is of horme nbanufacture, serve it in tiny 
paper.druins. <All these paper novelties 
may be bought at the favor counter in 
any large store. x 

For a Fourth-of-July breakfast, noth- 
ing could be prettier than a mound of red, 
white and blue flowers, the top capped 
by tiny flags and the base wreathed with 
smilax or some other graceful vine. 
For a choice of flowers there are red and 
white roses, red and white poppies, red 
and white geraniums, bluets, ragged 
robins and forget-me-nots. 

Although favors as a rule are out of 
place ona breakfast-table, an exception is 
made in the case of ‘‘red-letter’’ days. 
On the occasion in question, bell-shaped 
bonbon boxes filled with red, white and 
blue candy mites willanswer. Of, a bunch 
of candy firecrackers tied with the national 
colors would, perhaps, be more suggestive 
of the modern Fourth and contnbute to 
the festive appearance of the table. 





NY ONE can use the Hot Point Electric 

Iron, because it is perfectly safe and ample. 

One end of the cord attaches to any light fixture. On 
the other end is a switch plug. - 

Putting in and taking out the plug controls the 

amount of electric curreat and regulates the tes. 


perature. 

Shortly after the plug is inserted the iron is hot 
From then on you will not need current more tha 
ae real household iron weighs 6 Ibe., bu 

e ar iron » but you 
never have to it—when not in use sumply tp i 
up on the broad end. The stand is attached. 

The heat ali goes into the ironmg. Yon need » 
helder. Take to any room, too; of out onto the 
porch. 

Endorsed by Electrical Experts Throughout 
the Country 


The Hot Pom Automatic Iron canmot be overhead. 
sees ee & conect powmbly: art « lee. 
out the switch plug the autematic device does it for you. 
The Het Pemt Standard leon is exactly 
Automatic except the automatic control. 
Our Binding Guarantee 
This é onal , 1910. 
iis aa ha bee.” Wopee have toy eats 
Dealer will make 


ke 2 . 
— oo 

as hew. 
or Dealer ask » 
dipect, meeahoneg 
We datew te ef the United State of te 
repeer tind come of 35-00 for a 45 or Gf& STAND 
Bo worthas Fascem asc 

ing Company. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC HEATING C0. 


Metin Office end : 








(EXTERMINATORS 


RouGH ON Rats, unbeatable exterminator 
RouGuH on Motu and ANTs, Powd. 26¢. 
Rovcu on Morn, Fy and FLEA, 35. 
RouGH ON HEN LICE, Nest Powder, 25c. 
RouGH ON BEDBUGs, Powd. or Lig’d, 25. 
ROUGH ON F LEAs, Powder or Liquid, 25c. 
RouGH ON ROACHES, Pow. 16c, Liq’d 26. 
ROUGH ON ANTs, 15c, by Mail 25c. 
ROUGH ON SKEETERS, agreeable inuse 25c 
Fools the Rats and Mice 

Rats are smart, butt ROUGH ON RATS 
beats them. Does the work and does it 
right; the secret is you have to mix it; Take 
a hint, you do the mixing, paving only for 


poison. The unbeatable exterminator. 
Don’t Die in the House. 15c, 25¢, 75¢e. 






























(UGH ON RATS CLEARS OUT 
GOPHERS 

=m ann Ce Rais, Mi v7 
ices meetin SQUIRRELS 
es. Tes i THE OLD 
tt ) RELIABLE 

; THAT 
NBVER FAILS 






UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
loc., 25c., and 75c., at Druggists and Country Stores. 
E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, WN. J., 0. GA. 
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ise, , 


| Before You Bui 
or remodel your house you owe it to 
yourself to get this De Luxe catalogue of 















They excel all others im artistic ap- 
pearance, honest construction, distinctive 
style and reasonable price. 
This big book costs us 50c but we will seme it to inter 
| ested people only for 12c to partly pay delivery charges. 
| | Free—a handsome 72-page book showing 4Sstyles of King 
Mantels and letters from many satisfied buyers. Write for 


these %ks while this advertisement is before you 
DAISY FLY KILLER Otc: catnra ts 
a : re 2 Neat, clean, ornamestal 


convenient, cheap. 
Lests all senses. Ma 


| 
| 
| 






KING MANTEL COMPANY 
523-525 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxvil’e, Tenn. 


















They are often a failure 
because the dressing lacks 


that piquancy given by 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, 
Gravies, Chafing Dish 
Cooking, Welsh Rarebit and 

oa Salad Dressings 
= are greatly im- 
proved by its use. 


Imitators have 
always failed to get 
the delightful flavor 
of Lea & Perrins 
Sauce. 

See that Lea & Perrins’ 


signature is on wrap- 
per and label. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, 
Agts., New York. 





YOU know the cost of refinishing floors and 
renewing their coverings. 


Every time your furniture is moved about on 
ordinary casters, the loss to you can be figured 
in actual dollars and cents. 


Prove this yourself! Examine the surface of 
your hardwood floors and look closely at your 
rugs and matting after metal caster wheels 
have passed over them. 


Such damage is _ un- 
necessary — to realize 
a loss, and not prevent 
it is extravagance in its 
worst form. It is prac- 
tical economy to 


Use Feltoid 


Casters 


Their wheels of strong, dura- 
ble felt with a velvety surface 
obviate further damage. 


FELTOID 
WHEELS ARE 
PATENTED 


Feltroid Casters are 
guaranteed to wear —are 
economical—and will save 
many times their cost in a single season. You know 
the effects of metal wheels — that rubber disinte- 

tes — wooden wheels split — wheels of leather 
come hard and develop sharp edges. 


Feltoid Wheels mean real economy of wear. 


’ By immediately substituting ‘' Feltoid’’ for your 
old casters, you will have given an extension of life 
to your floors and their coverings. 





In future orders to your dealers, insist that each 
piece of furniture be equipped with Feltoid Casters. 
Write sinmediately for booklet giving styles, prices, ete. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 
Dept. P, Bridgeport, Conn. 





On the Trail of the 
Ghost 


This is the most extraordinary series on psychic 
research ever printed ina magazine. Hundreds of 
authors, some of them fiction writers, have prepar- 
ed slipshod, hastily written articles, more or less 
vague, incorrect, incoherent and untrustworthy. 
Hampton’s special writers have been studying 


this subject both in this country and abroad for 


a year, interviewing the most celebrated Euro- 
pean savants, and experimentalists, attendin 
seances and making photographs by new specia 


processes. sf 


Here for the first time you will get adefi- ~~ 
nite, concise and all-embracing series of _- 
authentic articles upon the whole matter. 
of ghostland and human communication .~ 
therewith. If you miss this series you ..” 
miss the most startling documents .” 
thatthe lastscore of years haveseen -” 
in the magazine world. They be- .- 

nin March. .Send #s twenty- New York 

ve cents and we willsendyo .- Enclosed 
the March, April and May .” herewith is 265c 
numbers by return mail. . for which send me 
. the March, April and 
" May issues. 


Hampton's 
Magazine 


WAMPTON'S MAGAZINE 
68 W. 35th St. “ Name 
New York Zi 


wv” Address 
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THE WISDOM OF MANY 


Contributed by California Housewives 


ALIFORNIA housewives, whether 
‘‘Daughters of the Golden West” 
by birth or adoption, are above all else 
resourceful and capable. Blessed by na- 
ture with the choicest bounties of grove 
and orchard, crystal stream, ice-cold 
lakes and the good salt sea, they have 
learned to utilize them to the best advan- 
tage, yet without waste or prodigality. 
Many of the Spanish ideas have been 
accepted in cookery, and this to the 
enrichment of the American cuisine. 
Owing to lack of space this month the 
contributions from California will be con- 
tinued in the August number. 


Baked Tamale—An excellent new sup- 
per dish, which with tea and fruit makes 
a meal for six. 

Boil until tender one small chicken, or 
that amount of any tender meat. The 
meat from soup bones is fine used this 
way, and veal is as good as chicken. In 
fact, you can use to advantage any tender 
left-over meat. Strain off the broth, re- 
move the bones, and break into small 
pieces. Put into a frying-pan two table- 
spoonfuls of lard or drippings, and when 
hot add two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
let brown a little. Then add the meat, 
salted to taste, with one cupful of broth 
and two tablespoonfuls of chili powder. 
Stir and cook ten minutes. Set off to 
cool and add a small cupful of raisins 
(whole) and about the same of olives. 
Now make a stiff batter of three cupfuls 
of corn-meal and one of flour, salted, 
into which is rubbed three-quarters of a 
cupful of lard or drippings, moistened 
with one beaten egg and one cupful of 
broth. Line a deep pan with the butter, 
and bake one hour. 

M. I. Davis, Campo, Cal. 


Steam Roast Chicken—This is a recipe 
by a former chef of royalty in Austria: 

Roast a chicken in a covered roasting- 
pan or in a Dutch oven from one-half 
hour to three hours according to age of 
chicken. Baste with bouillon. 

DrRESSING—Mix some bread that has 
been soaked in water and squeezed out, 
with some onions that have been chopped, 
and browned in lard or butter. To this 
add some chopped celery, parsley, pep- 
per, salt, butter and two eggs, also a little 
minced builed salt pork if desired. : 

Gravy—Boil some tomatoes (if one 
gallon, then with one and one-half gallon 
of water) with the following: onions, gar- 
lic, celery, parsley and some bones of roast 
beef or chicken bones. Marrow or butter 
can be used instead of the bones, as it is 
simply the oil from the bones that is de- 
sired. Boil three hours and then add 
some bouillon. Steam and boil again 
with flour to thicken ever so slightly, 
and a little salt to suit taste. 

ELIZABETH STOFFELS, Napa, Cal. 


Batter Nuts—Two well-beaten eggs, add 
one cupful sugar, one teaspoonful salt, one 
cupful of sweet milk, one cupful seedless 
raisins, the grated rind of one fresh 
lemon, two teaspoonfuls baking-powder, 
flour enough to make stiff batter, that 
will not drop from spoon, about the con- 
sistency of pound cake. Take a table- 
spoon half full at a time, and drop into 
hot lard, as you do other doughnuts, 
taking care not to have them too large, 


as they are very light when cooked. 


When done, roll them in sugar. 

If the receipt is carefully followed 
these are sure to be successful, as well as 
delicious. 

E. R. DENNER, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Fruit Chutney—Equal parts of crushed 
red raspberries, red currants, strawberries 


and orange pulp mixed with three-fourths. 


their weight in granulated sugar. Boil 
slowly until thick. Seal hot in pint 
glass jars. 

SARA Mayo Bunker, Mill Valley, Cal. 


To Remove Dents in Wood — Amateur 
woodworkers are often troubled with 
dents on wood, which they are unable to 
remove. Take a piece of wet felt and 
place it on the dent. Press with a hot 
flat-iron and the dent will instantly dis- 
appear. This is good for all cases of 
dented wood. 

ALMA QUENSEL, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


. pressure becomes tremendous. 








Puffed \ vi Puffed 
Rice (J Wheat 
= Ee gp 
— ee 2 


_ A Million a Month 


At this writing the sale on Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice exceeds 


a million packages monthly. 
It has almost doubled in the past three months. 
ently, some ten thousand new homes adopt them. 








Every day, appar- 


All over the country, one is telling another about these enticing foods, 
And the others tell others. 


Before the summer is over, perhaps a million new homes will enjoy 
them. Won't you let your home be one? 


Chosen by Three in Four 








At our New York lunch room we serve ten kinds of cereals—all our 
own make—to hundreds of people daily. 


We serve all without preference, and all at one price—15 cents per 
dish. For our object is to learn what people want, - 

Of each 1,000 people who take ready-cooked cereals, 747 take the 
foods shot from guns. | | 

Only one-fifth as many take Corn Flakes, one-tenth as many take 
Wheat Flakes, one-eighth as many take Breakfast Biscuits. - 


Our patrons are mainly men—men who want foods that are real and 
substantial. These are the foods they choose. 


. That indicates clearly that three homes in four will want puffed foods 
when they know them. | . 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


x 


Except 
in the 


-Puffed Rice, 13c 














These are the foods invented by Prof. Anderson, and this is the 
Curious process: ; 

The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then the 
guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That fierce heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
Then the guns are unsealed. Instantly 
every starch granule is exploded into a myriad particles, so the digestive 
juices act promptly. ; 

The kernels of grain are expanded eight times—made four times as 
porous as bread. Yet the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. 
We have giant grains, crisp and delicious, ready to melt in the mouth. 


The Children’s Choice 


If we had a lunch room where children were served, it is probable 
that nothing but these puffed foods would sell. 


| For the great crisp grains, to the children’s taste, are the most 
delicious foods in existence. | 


Prove this on your table—hear what your people say. Serve Puffed 
Wheat one morning and Puffed Ricc the next. 


One of these foods will be your breakfast forever, if you let your 
people choose. 


Try it tomorrow—order a package now. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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One Comfort 





ICK was a very clean little boy, and dirt 

disgusted him. One day he found a 

poor little starved kitten crouching in a 

ditch at the roadside and he brought the wet, 
muddy little waif home with him. 

He took it to the hydrant and carefully 
rinsed olf all the mud, but the shock was too 
great for the sick kitty and the breath of life 
departed. 

Dick brought her to his mother, who ex- 
claimed at the sight of the wet, drooping kit- 
ten, ‘Why, Dick, what have vou done?’’ 

‘She was all mud and J washed her,”’ Dick 
replied. “O Dick,’’ his mother said sorrow- 
fully, “I’m afraid she’s dead.” Dick looked 
shocked and grieved for a moment, then his 
face lighted up with a gleam of comfort as he 

exclaimed. 
“Well, she died clean, anyway.” 


For the Children 


Active, romping children perspire 
even more freely in hot weather than 
their elders. Then they get the sticky, 
uncomfortable feeling that makes them 
cross and peevish. Youcan keep them 
sweet in body and temper by using 


Leling Fink’s 


Riveris 


Talcum Powder si eetied 


perspiration A MOTHER was talking to her little girl of 
the love of God to us. She repeated the 
beautiful verse, ‘‘For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth in him shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life,’ and said, “Isn’t it 
wonderful, dear, that God should love us so 
much as that?”’ To her surprise the child re- 
plied, “‘No, mama, I don't think it wonder- 
ful.’” The mother said, ‘‘Why, daughter, don't 
you know that God's love is wonderful?” “TI 
think it would be wonderful if it were any one 
else,”’ said the child, ‘‘but 1t’s just like God.”’ 


Just Supposing 


A LITTLE boy of four was begging to go to 
see a httle neighbor. His mother had re- 
peatedly refused, Finally she said, ‘*Drury, 
do not ask me if you can go tosee Joe again.” 
Then the child in his slow way asked: ‘Well, 
mama, if I could go, how long could I stay?” 


It prevents excessive 
and keeps the skin cool and pleasant. 
Its delicate perfume of Riviera Violets 
is as refreshing as its dainty softness. 


A Generous Free Sample 


will be sent on receipt of a postal card request, 
This sample will give youa revelation of what a 
talcum powder can be. The full size jaris five 
inches tall. Itis notonly the finest talcum that 

you can buy, but is also the largest package, 
\For free s 

LEHN & FINK 

124 William Street, New York 


wnple address 


His Greatest Happiness 


OUR-YEAR-OLD Lee’s older brother was 
just convalescing from an attack of typhoid 
fever, and the fact that all solid food had been 
forbidden—not even much liquid could be given 
—had made a very strong impression on Lee’s 
mind, The little fellow and his mother were 
invited out to dinner with a fnend. Shortly 
after our arrival there the friend said, ‘* Well, 
Lee, we haven't any playthings for little boys. 
‘What shall we do to amuse you?” And Lee 
replied, “‘Just let me eat.” 






Ask your druggist. If he 
has none, ask him to cet 
Lehn &.Fink’s for you 
from his wholesaler. 





His Transformation 


[ITTLE Harold, aged six, felt very proud 

when he donned his first pair of trousers. 
Taking his three-year-old brother behind the 
door he was overheard to say, ‘Willie, Willie, 
do you remember me?” 


And That’s the Reason 


“Dont you want your nice bread and butter, 
Anne?” asked her father. Anne shook her 
head. “It’s ashame to waste such nice bread 

and butter,” continued her father. ‘I'll eat it 
myself.”” Anne watched the process with big 
eyes and a look of expectancy on her face. 

Finally, when the lust mouthful had disap- 
| peared, Anne asked, ‘‘Papa, did it tickle?” 

| “Tickle?’’ said her father. ‘‘Why, no; what 
do youmean?” “TI thought it would tickle,” 

|said Anne. “It had a long hair on it.” 





f There is but 


ymne “* Pro -phy- 
ea -tic” Tooth 
Brush, but it is made 
with three kinds of han- 
dies. ATM styles have gradu- 





What It Looks Like 


[ TITLE Elsie, aged three, who was walking 
in the garden with her nurse one evening, 
caught sight of the thin-crescent of the new 






















ated and serrated bristle tufts : : ; 
ons Glees Sedevaten the Seuth:: ‘Carved moon, hanging low in the west, and ex- 
handle, tapered head, hole in handle | claimed in great excitement: 
and hook to hang it by; identification “Oh, look, look, nursie! The moon’s all gone 
symbols on handles. away, and there isn’t anything left but just its 





skin!” 


| The Day of Rest 


ARRIE'’S sister May, six vears of age, on 
being asked why the Sabbath day was 
different from the other davs in the week an- 
-swered very carelessly, “Oh, that’s the day 

you pin things on, ‘stead of sewing.” 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC REGULAR 
With rigid handle. Three sizes and three bristle 
textures. Adult’s 35 cts; youth’s and child’s 25 cts. 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC SPECIAL 
Handle bends as the brush is used. Three sizes 
and three bristle textures. Adult's 35 cts; youth’s 
and child’s 25 cts. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC DE LUXE: 

Delicately colored transparent flexible handles— 
emerald, topaz or ruby. Your brush identified by 
color. Adult’s size only. Price 40 cts. 

BE SURE TO ASK for the Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
get itin its-yellow box. Any brush sent postpaid 
on receipt of price if your dealer will not supply. 
Write for free book, “Tooth Truths 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING co. 
_ 33 Pine Street Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 










The Important Feature 








| KATHERINE >, aged two, who had on a new 












| Shien asked why she did not look up instead of 
| down, said, “I wanted ito see if my new shoes 

















I I know where many new got their picture taken. 2 \ 
stores are needed. A Real Charity * ae 











N SUNDAY-SCHOOL, the teacher asked the 
children to repeat incidents of charity they 
had done during the past week. ‘- 


Editorial Note: 


Write me today for particulars regarding new 

store locations —also I'll be glad to tell you 

about a retail line that will pay maximum 
rofits on a minimum investment. EDWARD 
.M N, 2 W. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


pair of shoes, had her picture taken, and" | 


One child gave money to a blind man: one 
helped a cripple; one washed his mother's 
dishes. At last a little fellow—aged tive— 
whose hand had been up during the whole 
lesson, said, ‘‘Teacher, my ‘sister had a bad 
cold and IJ lent her my handkerchief.” 


The Cure-All 


OROTHY was being taught to say her pray- 
ers, She repeated each line perfectly after 

her mother until they reached the third—'if 
I should die before I wake’’—and here Dor- 
othy paused with a look of terror in her eyes 
at the thought of EUS then she resumed 
‘t die, mama, 
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= A Young Hero 















NG the daily bath of teh ng X 
ages two and three and a half, the mot! 
sliddenly called to the telephone. On’ heey 
che she found them both ofit of the tul yy 
horgughly excited. Thereupon the oldet 
one 4xclaimed: 
_“HRarold was about to go dwn in the hol 
but! got him eut, mavver, I got him out.” 


yl /, 


. € 
; I ; s 

morning, S#aca li ite fetlos’scattering salt 
upon the pavement for the purpose of melting 
the ice. 

“Well, I’m sure,” 
benevolence.”’ 

“Oh, no, ma'am,” he replied. 
nevolence—it's salt.” 


said the lady, “that’s real 


“It ain’t be- 


His Point of View 
APITILE boy whose mother always address- 


ed his father by his title of *‘Doctor’’ was | pin,” 


overheard telling the story of Jack the Giant 
Killer. When he came to the place where the 
woman describes her husband as a giant he 
said, ‘And the woman said, ‘My Doctor is a 
wolf and he will eat you up. a 


That’s the Question 


CLIFFORD can ask questions quicker than 
we can answer them, anda few days ago 
his uncle told him he would turn into an inter- , 
rogation-point. I agreed with him and _ said, 
“Yes, I had once seen a picture of a little boy 
turning into one. He had become more and 
more curved, and finally had become just a 
large interrogation-point.” 

Cliff listened intently and when I had finish- 
ed he instantly asked, ‘‘Well, how did they 
keep the dot under him?" 


Enough to Scare Any One 


HILE out walking with her papa and 
mama one day, Florence, aged four, ran 
some hittle distance ahead. <As she got neara 
mule hitched to a farmer's wagon, the animal 
began to bray. She wheeled instantly, and 
running to her mother as fast as she could go, 
said in round-eyed astonishment, ‘‘O Tay 
sumfin said sumfin.” 


Too True! Too True! 


HE baby was being questioned playfully as 
to his senses. 

“What are these for?” touching his eyes, 

“To see wiv,’ he answered. 

“And this?” touching lus nose. 

“*To mell wiv.” 

“And your mouth?”? 

“Oh, to eat.” 

“What are your ears for?” 

This was a puzzler, but after a moment he 


said with firm conviction, ‘‘To wash.” 


A Valued Possession 


Y LITTLE sister, three vears old, had a 
peach given her which was the first she 

hack everscen. 
When J saw it, I went "p to her, and taking 


‘the peucbfrom her took a bite out of it. 


frmediately she began to cry, and I asked 
her what she was crying for | 

“T wanted to keep that little woolen apple, nm 
was her reply} . \ 


_- rn 


And So It Does | 
MY LITTLE girl in the carly stages of her 


education, asked me what a, ¢, 7, 0 and # 
were. I told her they were called *‘ vowels.” 


' one Sabbath in the lesson. 


STORIES OF OUR BABIES 
| 


~ 


With a look of astonishment she replied, 
“‘Mother, I think they should be called stom- 
achs; that other word sounds vulgar.” 


Not Slighted 


AMINISTER’ S little daughter was visiting a 
family in a parish which her father had 
recently left. One day she explained to her 
hostess that he hoped the people of the church 
would not send for him to conduct funerals, but 


_ would have the present pastor of the church. 


Thinking perhaps she might have given offense 
she looked up with a bright smile and added, 
**But of course he would be very glad to attend 
your funeral.” 


What He Escaped 


MRS. R. read in the newspaper that the 
prizes for school gardens had been award- 
ed. Her son having been a contestant for 
honors, it seemed strange that he had nothing 
tosay. Hunting him, she asked: “‘And didn’t 
you get a prize, James?” 
“No, I didn’t get even horrible mention,” 
said the disgusted son. 


He Should Have Had One 


[ ITTLE Harold, aged six, is very fond of 

chocolates. One evening he said to his 
father, ‘‘Father, does your stomach ever feel 
lonesome?”’ 

“‘No,’’ answered his father: “Show does it 
feel?” “It feels like a chocolate,” was the 
reply. 

Not Like Pape 


BRIGHT little fellow was taken to a bar- 
ber shop for the first time, to have his hair 
cut, and as the barber was in a distant part 
of the shop for a few moments the small cus- 
tomer said in lowered tones to his father 
‘‘Papa you must tell the man that I am not 
to be shaved." 


He Compromised 


Bore always stuck to his convictions. 

One day he said, “Mother, I see a needle 
on the floor.’” When she said, ‘“‘No, it is a 
the argument-began. Finally Boyd 


hopped from his mother’s lap, and upon pick- 


ing up the pin exclaimed: “Oh see! it is a 


needle with a hat on!”’ 


Her Mind Wasn't Vacant 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher, who had a 

‘ prominent chin, long and peculiarly pro- 
jecting, was trying to interest a class of girls 
All were mischie- 
vous and restless, except Mary. who sat at the 
end of the class and arparently gave the ut- 
most attention to every word. The teacher was 
delighted. At the close of the recitation, think- 
ing that she would rebuke the naughty girls for 
their want of attention and lack of interest by 
stating that she would now ask Mary to name 
some of the points brought out in this lesson, 
she was shocked by Mary’s suddenly and un- 
expectedly answering: ‘‘O Miss Lizzie, I really 
did not hear a single word you said. I was 
wondering how you could talk so much without 
moving your lower jaw.” 


A Temporary Covering 


HEN Robert was only three, he found a 

discarded calendar and on it the bust pic- 

ture of a woman with only a drapery thrown 

across her shoulders. He looked at it very 

intently and then said, ‘‘Keep your towel 

around you, goil! Your mama will come pretty 
soon wif your clothes.”’ 


It Was Not Hers 


A HOSTESS having found a handkerchief 
asked little five-year-old Jane, who was at- 
tending her first party, if it belonged to her. 
‘“‘No, ma’am,” Jane quickly replied ; ‘‘mine’ s 
in the wash.” 


A Question of Locality aN 


Ae girl, whose brother had died when 
mall, asked her mother if she didn’t think 

he would rather have stayed on earth so he could 

have played with her. “I mean to ask him 

when I go to heaven,” she said. ‘‘But,’’ said 

her mother, in order to see what she thought, 

“if he shouldn’t be in heaven?’’ 

“Well, then you ask him,” replied the tot. 
aN 


a She Winked Out Loud 


iX- YE. AR-OLD Katherine confided to her 
‘mother ogie day that her sister Jean did not 
| close her eyes during prayer. ‘‘But how do 
you know?” asked her mother, Katherine be- 
gan to reply promptly, ‘Well, I sa—"’ but sav- 
ced herself in game and finished by asserting, 

' *l_-T heard \her wink,” 


~ 
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Owing ta the large numberof children's stories that come to this office, st 1s tmpossible to renrn wnavatlable manuscrs pts. Se 
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| Good 
Ketchup Needs 
No Drugs 


Every housewife knows—every 
food manufacturer knows—that 
Benzoate of Soda is not necessary 


in the night kind of ketchup. 


Ww 
w \& 





Government officials know it, for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
issued a bulletin showing that ketchup 
can be prepared and kept without 
artificial preservatives. 





Specially grown Benzoate of Soda 1s generally used to 


Hine Racdwp prevent inferior, unwholesome materials 
from further spoilage, and to allow the 
presence of water in the place of solid 
food. The drug also permits unsanitary 
handling and loose manufacturing 
methods. More than this, eminent 
medical authorities have declared it 
harmful to health. 


HEINZ © 


Tomato Ketchup 


Contains No Benzoate of Soda. 
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The tomatoes used 1n it are especially 





A glimpse at the conditions 


a eee the best that soil and climate can pro- 
duce—fine flavored, meaty, solid. 


From the field to the bottle is a matter of but a few 
hours. The tomatoes are invariably vine-ripened. After 
sufficient cooking, spices of our own grinding, granulated sugar 
and pure vinegar are added—but not a drop of anything chemi- 
cal or artificial—and opened or unopened, Heinz Ketchup keeps. 

Your safeguard against Benzoate of Soda—often found in 
well-known brands—is to read carefully all labels, for on them 


the law requires the presence of drugs to be stated. Read the 
small type. 


No Benzoate of Soda or other artificial preservative is used 
in any of Heinz 57. They are guaranteed to please or money 
back. Thousands of visitors pass through Heinz Model Kitchens 
every year and witness our care and cleanliness and the quality 
of our materials. | 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 





grown from our own seed. “They are 
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“Onyx 
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Flostery 


Extract from speech delivered in Congress, April 6, 1909, by 


Hon. Sereno E. Payne 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee 


“LORD & TAYLOR are the largest Importers 
of Hosiery in this country. These people buy 
in the regular way and do not knowingly handle 
any merchandise made by the smaller manu- 
facturers, preferring the merchandise made in 
the large establishments, where better regularity 
of manufacture is maintained, thus handling 
the somewhat expert grade of merchandise.’’ 





This official statement of facts should cause the consumer to demand the 


“Onyx” Brand. 


For Men, Women and Children, from 25c. to the best quality made. May 


be had from most first-class shops in every part of the United States. 


no substitute. 


Accept 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to Dept. S, and we will direct you 


where to procure “ Onyx” Hosiery. 


E 960 Women's “* ONYX" Black ** DUB-L 
TOP” Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of the 
Garter Clasp. g0c. per pair. 


No. 106 Women's Pure thread Silk, Black, 
White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, W istaria, 
Ametbyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, 
Pongece, all Colors to match shoe or gown. Un- 
doubtedly the best value in America. Pure Dye. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. $2.25 per pair. 


Lord & Taylor, 








A Summer Stove 


E 880 Women's ‘*‘ONYX’*’ Black 
“ DOUBLEX QUALITY ™ with *“ DUB-L 
TOP ""—Gauze lisle ; double sole, spliced heel. 

75c. per pair. 


E 325 Men's “ ONYX" Black and Colored 
Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel. ‘* The satis- 
factory hose."* soc. per pair. 


New York 
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of Unusual Bim 
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Convenience 


Your kitchen is really in- 
complete without a New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 


Not only does this stove 
do anything that any other 
stove will do, but it does it 
quicker, better, at less cost 
for fuel, with less trouble to 
you and all without perceptibly 
raising the temperature of the 
kitchen. 


Think what comfort and 
convenience it means to 
have a | 








for summer cooking. 
keeping cooked food hot. 




















NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Note the CABINET TOP for warming dishes and 
Also the drop shelves for holding small cooking 


utensils, and bars for holding towels—features entirely new to oil-stoves. 
It is as substantial in appearance and as efficient in practice as the modern 
steel coal range. In convenience it far surpasses any other 


stove. Three sizes. 





The Rayo 





LAM 


and large quarterly bills for the same, 
get a Rayo Lamp—the best, hand- 
somest and most economical light for a home. 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Can be had with or without Cabinet 
Top. If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 





If you are troubled 
by flickering gas 


If not with your 





CHILD RESCUE 


(Continued from page 53) 


Lilly is free to find a new father and 
mother somewhere in the United States, 
but they must be Catholics. She was 
born September 22, 1902. She has yel- 
low hair and blue eyes. Her features 
are good and she gives promise of un- 
usual beauty. Affectionate, obedient 
and truthful, she has won the love of all 
who have watched over her. In answer 
to the question, ‘‘What do caretakers 
report with regard to temperament?’’ the 
words ‘‘A very sweet little girl’’ are 
written onthe record. Applications from 
all parts of the United States will be con- 
sidered. For further information ad- 
dress Child-Rescue Department, care of 
THE DELINEATOR. 


FRANK 


AST but not least of this month's 
children we introduce Frank, who is 
a boy that will be a credit to any family 
that may adopt him. Poor Frank has 
never known a mother’s love. He and 
his sister were deserted by their parents 
whose characters are described in asy- 
lum records as ‘‘shiftless and heartless.” 
Both the father and mother were born in 
New York State. Soon after they had 
cast their children upon public charity 
the father died and the mother made a 
new home for herself where her children 
are not wanted. The little girl has been 
adopted in a home in which are abundant 
wealth and broad culture, and it is hoped 
that Frank may be as fortunate as his 
sister. 

He was born in Canada, January 25, 
1903. For a few months after he was 
abandoned he was cared for in an or- 
phanage, but since then he has been in a 
“boarding-home”’, where he now awaits 
a real home. | 

Frank has brown hair and brown eyes. 
His clear complexion is tinged with the 
rosy glow of perfect health. He is slow 
of temper and peculiarly sympathetic and 
tactful. He has good manners and the 
power of loving deeply. The boy’s edu- 
cation has been limited to a brief period 
in school, but he is making good progress. 
Frank is the only child of Protestant par- 
entage offered this month, and no re- 
striction is made concerning his future 
place of residence. For further informa- 
tion address Child-Rescue Department, 
care of THE DELINEATOR. 


National Child-Rescue League 


E HAVE decided to publish, in con- 

nection with our Child-Rescue Cam- 
paign, questions and answers, as well as 
items of interest. Every member of the 
League is invited to submit questions and 
to send information of interest to other 
members. Weshall be especially glad to 
know of any developments showing the 
advance of child-placing work. Address 
all communications to Secretary Na- 
tional Child-Rescue Leaguc, care of THE 
DELINEATOR, New York City. 

The membership now numbers thou- 
sands, but it is desired further to in- 
crease its number. Any one who believes 
in the home in preference to an institu- 
tion is eligible. A great proportion of 
those who attended the White House 
Conference have enrolled. There is no 
expense involved in becoming a member 
of this League. If interested in this 
work, send us your name and address. 


OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


(Continued from page 49) 


E GATHERED from a few dropped 

words that they were engaged on some 
work over at the church—masonry, no 
doubt—and, as they left the breakfast- 
table, in a laughing knot, to begin the 
day’s work, they suggested our giving a 
look in at them on our way. This we 
promised to do, for a merrier, better- 
hearted lot of fellows it would be hard to 
find. To meet them was to feel a warm 
glow of human comradeship. Healthy, 
normal, happy fellows, enjoying their work 
as men should, and taking life as it came 
with sane, unconscious gusto; it was a 


COLGATES 


TALC POWDER 
1909 MODEL 


The Safety Powder 
in the Saving Box 


The new six-hole, non-leaking screw top 
gives double economy, concentrating the 
powder on the spot and regulating its flow. 





Soothing, refreshing and antiseptic. Made 
from the formula of a famous baby hospital 
physician and endorsed by trained nurses 


7 


everywhere. 





A NEW BABY BOOK 


Here’s a book worth reading if there’s a 
baby in your house. 


Send for it today 
_ Baby’s food, sleep, bath, airing —everything hav- 
ing to do with the most amportant and critical period 
of life—is treated in detail. 
Written by that well-known authority 
Marianna Wheeler 
who has pitt into ft her fifteen years’ experience as Superintendent 
of the Babies’ Hospital, New York. This, and her training in the 
New York and Sicane Maternity Hospitals, make her author- 
{tative and indispensable to every young mother. 
Ulustrated with pictures fit for framing by 


Reese O’ Neill 
whore wonderful child pictures are familfar to magazine reader. 
Nowhere will you find better examples of her fascinating child 
characterization than in the full-page pictures of * A Yabe ie 
the House.” 

While the edition lasts we are sending it to any 
mother who will write us enclosing 10 cents. This 
nominal price re nts but a small part of the real 
value of this little classic. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. U 55 John St., New York 
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T72ECT7U 
is dainty, 


fabric- finished 
Writing 
Paper 


which combines three great essentials; a 
finish which is fashionable, a_ writing 
surface which is practical and a price 
which is within reach of all. 


The woman who is particular about her 
paper can find nothing which more near- 
ly expresses refinement and good taste 
than this stylish, popular-priced paper. 
There are several different sizes of 
sheets and several different kinds of 
envelopes—all correct. 

Ask your stationer to show you Highland Linen. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











Save The Cleaner’s Bill 
Pocket His Profit—DRY-CLEAN-0 


enables you to dry clean soiled clothing yourself, 
also ribbons, silks, draperies and baby’s things. Dry 
cleaners charge stiff prices because before Dry- 
Clean-O was put on the market they alone knew 
the secret of dry cleaning. With Dry-Clean-O any- 

dy can now successfully dry clean any mate 
no matter how delicate. As easy as laundering. 
Why pay exorbitant pos for what you can 
yourse 5Oc can of Dry-Clean-O does $10.00 
worth of cleaning—saves that amount. 


Preserve Your Furs (7ch! 2) ae 
ments cleaned with Dry-Clean-O. Send $1 bill for 
two cans or 50c in stamps for one can. Also “The 
Secret of Dry Cleaning.” 

Monroe Drug Company, Dept. C, Quincy, [lineis 


Makers of Celebratcd 
Putnaon Fadeless Dyes 4th St. 
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~ A Honeymoon 
Trip on the 
Great Lakes 


There's a lesson for every summer traveler in the 
fact that so many bridal parties take their honey- 
moon trip on the palatial steamers of the D. & C. 

e Lines. 


It means that by traveling the ‘Water Way” be- 
tween Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac, they 
secure all the privacy and freedom, and all the lux- 
urious comfort on these mammoth steamers that is 
found in the best metropolitan hotels. Moreover 
the water trip is restful and picturesque, making a 
pleasant break in the journey from east to west. 


The Water Way 


Between BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND and MACKINAC 


and other northern Michigan points, is the most 
satisfying outing trip you can plan. It opens up a 
wealth of enjoyment and new scenic pleasures little 
realized by the American who lives away from the 
Great Lakes. 

Your railroad tickets are good on any D. & C. 
Steamer. Information regarding rates and time tables 
on request. Prompt connections with railroads for 
all principal cities. We have prepared an artistic 
booklet containing all the information a traveler needs, 

with a perfect map of the Great Lakes, 
which we will send on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 


Philip H. McMillan, Pres. a 49 Wayne St., 
A. A. Schantz, Gen. Mer. <%| DETROIT, MICH. 


L. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. o> 
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'tonic encounter to be in their company. 
They were grave-diggers, engaged in 
renovating the village churchyard! 
Yes! and, said our hostess, they were 


making it likea garden! It had been long 
neglected and become disgracefully over- 
grown with weeds and bushes, but now 
they were trimming it up in fine style. 
They were cemetery experts from Bata- 
via way, and the job was to cost sixteen 
hundred dollars. But it was worth it, for 
indeed they were making it look like a 
garden. 

Presently we stepped over to the church- 
yard. Weshould not have been human if 
we had not advanced with a Hamlet-Ho- 
ratio air: ‘‘Has this fellow no feeling of 
his business, that he sings at grave-ma- 
king?’ We found our four friends in a 
space of the churchyard from which the 
tombstones had been temporarily re- 
moved, engaged not with mattock and 
death’s-head, but with spuirit-level and 
measuring-cord. They were leveling a 
stretch of newly-turned and smoothed 
ground, and they pointed with pride to the 
portion of the work already accomplished, 
serried rows of spick-and-span_ head- 
stones, all “plumb,” as they explained, 
and freshly scraped —not a sign of caress- 
ing moss or a tendril of vine to be seen. 
A neat job, if there ever was one. We 
should have seen the yard before they 
had taken it in hand! There wasn't a 
stone that was straight, and the weeds 
and the brambles—well, look at it now. 
We looked. Could anything be more re- 
fined or in more perfect taste? The 
churchyard was as smooth and correct as 
a newly-barbered head, not a hair out of 
place. We looked and kept our thoughts 
to ourselves, but we wondered if the dead 


for this drastic housecleaning. Did they 
appreciate this mathematical uniformity, 
this spruce and spotless residential air of 
their numbered rectangular rest; or was 
not the old way nearer to their desire, with 
soft mosses tucking them in from the gar- 
ish sun, and Spring winds spreading cover- 
lets of wild flowers above their sleep? 
But—who knows ?—perhaps the dead pre- 
fer to be up-to-date, and to follow the 
fashion in funeral furnishings; and surely 
such expert necropolitans as our four 
friends ought to know. No doubt the 
Sheldon Center dead would have the same 
tastes as the Sheldon Center living; for, 
after all, we forget, in our idealization of 
them, that the dead, like the living, are a 
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tant point, the party at the other end ts 
projecting Ais personality, at the same 
instant and by the same means, to you. 


An American’s sense of projecting 
himself far beyond the skies and hills of 
his forefathers is largely responsible for 
his self-assurance—for his mental vigor 


and the progress which this has meant. You are virtually in two places at once. 


Though this service is in a class by it- 
self, the Bell telephone has no fight with 
the other public utilities. Its usefulness 
is dove-tailed into all other utilities. 
Each of the others is unquestionably 
made more effective by the Bell 
telephone. 


The Sixth Sense—the sense of pro- 
jection—is duetothetelephone. It isdue 
tothe Bell telephone system which at any 
instant conveys his personality, if not his 
person, to any part of the country. It 
carries his voice with directness to the ear 
of the person wanted. Carries it with its 
tone qualities and inflections—things 
which are vital to the expression of 
personality. 


A telegram is delivered from receiv- 
ing office to house by telephone. The 
more people telegraph, the more they 
telephone. The more people travel, the 
more they telephone. The more ener- 
getically aman pursues business of any 
kind, the more he needs and uses the 
telephone. — 


Bell telephone service is more than a 
mere carrier of messages. It is a sys- 
tem of sensitive wire nerves, carrying 
the perception-message to the nerve 
centre and the return message simulta- 
neously. It is the only means of commu- 
nication which thus carries the message 
and the answer instantly. While you 
are projecting your personality—the 
strength of your individuality, to the dis- 


The universal Bell telephone gives 
every other utility an added usefulness. 
It provides the Nation with its Sixth 
Sense. | 


A business man has one important arm of his business 
paralyzed if he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 
phone at his elbow. It extends his personality to its 
fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table 
to his business possibilities. It keeps things moving. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies. 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 
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AHot-Day Home Comfort 
Don’t stand over a hot stove all day, heat- 


ing and re-heating coffee, tea, milk, water, 
broth. 


Heat it but once—in the morning—as hot 
as you like it. Then let the fire go out— 
leave the hot stove for the day—because 
you can keep any liquid hot all day with- 
oul fire—without heat—by simply pour- 
ing it into a THERMOS BOTTLE. 


In a thousand-and-one ways you can use 
the Thermos to good advantage every 
day. In a thousand-and-one ways it 
adds tp your comfort and convenience. 
Consider how invaluable the Thermos is in sickness 
—in the nursery—on a pleasure trip—in the woods 
—on the seashore—traveling by boat or rail. 
You've a cold drink always at hand—as cold as 
you like it—whenever you want it. Because the 
Thermos also keeps ice-cold liquids ice-cold— 
without ice—for 72 hours. 


In the New Model Thermos the inner bottle can 
be easily and cheaply replaced in case of accidental 
breakage. The Thermos is the only bottle in 
which this separate-case feature has been patented. 


Pints from $3.00 up. Quarts from $5.00 up. 


See the Thermos Bottle today. It’s guaranteed by 
30,000 dealers. Be sure to look for the name 
** THERMOS ”’ on the bottle. It is there for your 
protection. If you don’t find it, hand the bottle 
back and look up a dealer who sells it. It’s well 
worth your while to get the genuine Thermos. 


White for Booklet H. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Broadway and 27th St. New York City 
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life study in the 
art of making su- 
perior coffee. Put 
teaspoonful of finely 
ground or pulverized 
coffee in Blanke’s Cof- 
fee Maker and pour in 
boiling water. ou in- 
stantly have a cup of 
most delicious, clear, 
holesome, better cof- 
fee. All the flavor, 
aromaand strength 
of the coffee go into 
the cup—the bitter 
tanninremainsin 




















dripper_ bag. 
7, QR Saves Coffee 
a we time an 


_ trouble. Ad- 
: jJustable to any 
size cup. Housewives, 
boarders, roomers, act- 
ors, campers and tourists find it indispensable. At 
your dealers or sent on receipt of 25¢ and 4c extra for 
mailing. For a cup of the best coffee you ever drank, 
get from your dealer Blanke’s Faust Blend Coffee or 
Grant Cabin Coffee to use with this Coffee Maker. 


_Blanke’s Patent Drip Porcelain Coffee Pot, family 
size, has_dripper same as Patent Individual Coffee 

aker. No metal parts to rust or taint coffee. Price 
£1.00. We are giving away thousands of these coffee pots 
to induce families to become users of Blanke’s coffees. 


Blanke’s Coffee, Faust Blend, or 
Grant Cabin 


Brand is the highest quality coffee on the market, se- 
lected from the choicest products of the world’s plan- 
tations, and blended by President Blanke, himself, whose 
ifetume experience in producing perfect coffee means 
that his name on the package is a guarantee of the 
highest coftee quality. Get Blanke’s when you buy 
coffee -make it in a Blanke Patent Drip Coffee Pot 
and you will have perfect coffee. Those who did not 
take advantage of our Free Trial offer, see the April, 
May or June Delineator, or write us. 


AG ENTS BOTH SEXES WANTED for Blanke’s 
Patent Instantaneous Coffee Makers. 


Sell on sight. Write for terms. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA AND COFFEE CO., 
__ ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
per, etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not 
deteriorate. Established 18 years. 8-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free sample. 
GEO. W. HOFF HAN, 206 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


Xlll—The Maternity Outfit 


By ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers will be pleased to help any one in doubt on any point in garment-making. Exrlain 
your diffculfy as fully as you can, and inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply. 


AST year coming home from Europe 
I crossed on the steamer with an 
attractive young married woman 
who was much admired for her 
great beauty, her high spirits and many 
other charming qualities that made her a 
most delightful companion. The last day 
out, there were the usual gymkana races, 
dance and cencert with which ocean voy- 
agers celebrate the parting of the ways 
at the end of a pleasant trip. Foremost 
among the merrymakers was this young 
American, a lithe, active figure in a well- 
cut, Well-tailored suit in the davtime and 
radiantly lovely at night in a black chiffon 
Empire dress that she had had made in 
London. 

You cun imagine my surprise when I 
met her, several months later, driving 
in Central Park with a most bewitching 
baby. We had sat at the same table, lain 
in parallel deck chairs and had really seen 
quite a b t of each other on the way home, 
and yet, as I told her, I had never sus- 
pected it fora moment. 

I was very much interested at once, for I 
thought she had been unusually succes;- 
ful in meeting a more or less trying situ2- 
tion. Her wardrobe had been of the 
simplest description. It consisted of a 
beautifully made pongee suit which she 
wore with the coat all day long. Warm 
days she wore the thinnest kind of linge- 
rie waists under the coat; in cool weather, 
a lined waist of the pongee. Besides her 
suit she had two or three evening dresses 
—all of them high waisted and with soft, 
full skirts and with a fichu-like drapery 
that gave her additional width across 
her shoulders, and tended to keep her 
figure to its normal proportions. 

So far as giving her a complete disguise 
I could find nothing to criticize in her 
outfit. But for hygienic reasons I think 
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The shirt-waist dress 





she would have been wiser to have chosen 
for her hacking suit some kind of a 
dress that was suspended entirely from 
the shoulders. It is my belief, backed 
by the authority of many prominent 
physicians, that a woman at this time 
should never carry the slightest unneces- 
sary weight at the waistline. 

During the last five or ten vears there 
has been—in the large cities, at least —a 
noticeable improvement ino the clothes 
worn by married women. 

The new maternity garments conceal 
the figure perfectly and allow women to go 
about in a sane, natural manner. The 
old morbid, recluse-like banishment that 
women used to accept as their common 
lot is ripidly becoming one of the anti- 
quated ideas that belong to a less en- 
lightened era, 

The change is certainly for the better, 
and the next generation of children will 
undoubtedly show the effects of a wiser, 
more wholesome régime. The city-bred 
woman has been the first to benefit by the 
new ideas and theories simply because 
they have reached the cities before they 
have penetrated the country districts, 
where new methods are slower of access 
and acceptance. It is mainly for the 
women who have not had the possibili- 
ties of the present-day maternity outfit 
brought to their attention that I have 
taken up the subject for this lesson. 

The first thing that a woman will need 
is an every-day out-of-doors dress or suit 
of some kind, for it is most important 
that she should keep in the open air at 
least a couple of hours a day. Most 
women use a skirt and. shirt-waists—a 
combination that [ do not altogether 
fayor, for, as I said before, a complete 
dress with the weight resting on the 
shoulders is a far more healthful sort of 
a garment than one in which the skirt is 
supported at the waistline. 

However, for the Summer this objec- 
tion cannot be urged quite so strongly, as 
tub materials, linens, pongees and light- 
weight mohairs really do not make a bur- 
densome dress. [Even in a combination 
of this kind, however, I do not advise a 
skirt of one color and waists of another. 
It draws a sharper line of division in the 
figure than a one-color scheme carried out 
as shown in the first illustration. 

There is really nothing different in the 
construction of this shirt-waist from that 
of the one I described in such detail in the 
lesson on the tailored shirt-waist of last 
August. The arrangement of the tucks 
is a little different, and the sleeves can be 
made in the three-quarter length which is 
more comfortable for Summer than the 
full-length sleeve with the stiff, mannish 
cuff. The waist has a little fulness at 
the waistline in the back, which should be 
drawn into a belt tape that you can fasten 
around the waist, holding in the fulness 
in the front. The belt tape is much het- 


ter than the belt stay, which would have 
tu be altered from time to tire. 





The skirt is a regular maternity mode] 
witha moderate fulness at the top—justs 
little across the front, but a trifle more a 
the sides and back. It is in nine gore; 
with a deep adjustable plait at each side 
of the front breadth which can be let ou 
little by little. The top edge of the skir: 
slopes upward from the back to the center 
of the front so that there will always }. 
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No. 2. The maternity dress 


plenty of length which can be con- 
veniently adjusted at the front of the 
skirt. Otherwise the skirt would hang 
in an ugly manner across the front. 

For a shirt-waist suit the skirt should 
be cut in the round length—never shorter, 
unless you are going to use it merely for 


Back views of the shirt-waist, skirt d 
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rainy days. <A short skirt is awkward 
in a maternity dress and makes a woman 
look worse than 1s at all necessary. The 
method of making the skirt is the same 
as for any gored skirt pattern except that 
there is nc need to fit it to the figure over 





No. 3. A slip-over coat 


the hips and at the waist. It is mounted 
on an elastic band run into a casing—a 
sort of self-adjustable affair that takes 
care of itself very nicely. The deep plaits 
at the front gore are quite easy to handle. 
You simply crease the skirt at each up- 
right line of small single perforations and 
sew in a tuck a quarter of an inch from 
the crease. 

The first position for the plait is marked 
by a line of large single perforations. 
Bring the crease over to this line and slip- 
stitch it down from the under side. To 
increase the size of the skirt you simply 
have to rip out the slip-stitching, move 
the crease nearer the center of the skirt 
and slip-stitch it again in place. 

While the shirt-waist suit is very neat 
and practical I lean strongly toward the 
maternity dress shown in the second illus- 





tration. At first glance it looks quite a 
little like a semi-tailored suit. In reality 
it is a dress consisting of a seven-gored, 
high-waistline skirt mounted on a French 
waist-lining, and a coatee that can be of 
the same material as the skirt if one uses it 
for an every-day sort of dress, or of dyed 
lace, net, soutached tulle, etc., ifone wants 
it forreceptionsorformalocecasions. It is 
avery pretty dress for linen, pongee, light- 
weight serge, henrietta, cashmere or silk 
for the Summer and early Fall and for 
heavier materials for colder weather. 
(ae should never use a material that has 
any great weight for a maternity dress, 
for heavy clothes are only too apt to give 
a woman a dragged, tired feeling. 

The French waist lining should be 
made of some very strony material. <A 
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No. 4. A pretty house dress 


good quality percaline is better than a 
silk for you can place greater reliance in 
its wearing qualities. It is made and fit- 
ted quite like an ordinary lining save that 
I would suggest giving it rather an eas- 
ier fit than under ordinary circumstan- 
ces. The pattern should be altered, if 
necessary, put together and fitted like 


Back views of coat, house dress and wrapper 


the waist-lining of the bodice in the De- 
cember lesson. 

After the lining has been fitted, the 
under-arm seams should be pressed open 
and bound. The correct basting line in 
the center and side-front seams should be 
marked with tailors’ tacks or chalk. 

Cut four strips of lining on the bias, 
makiny each strip three and a half inches 
wide and a bit longer than the side seams 
of the front and back. Baste a strip to 
the under side of the side-front seam 
with the raw edges together. Baste 
and stitch them three-eighths of an inch 
back of the edge. This forms a small 
plait undereach scam. (Illustration No, 
7.) In sewingon the bias strip, one must 
be particularly careful to ease it over the 
bust on the outer edyes of the side seam, 
In sewing the strip to the second edye of 
the side seam—the edve nearer the center 
front—the bias band should be stretched 
at the bust to make it easy over the curve 
of the figure. Baste the second bias strip 
to the second side seam in the same way as 
the first. Take out the basting threads 
in the side seams and sew back three- 
eighths of an inch from the edges. This 
gives you a small fold on which to work 
the eyelets for the lacing of the fronts. 

The other two bias strips are used to 
finish the side-back seams of the lining. 
They are handled just like the side-front 
seams and are also laced together instead 
of being stitched. The edges of the cen- 
ter front closing are underfaced with bias 
strips and worked with eyelets. The 
edges of the center-back seam are closed 
in an ordinary seam. 

The eyelets should be placed an inch 
and a quarter apart and a quarter of an 
inch in from the edge of the fold. (Illus- 
tration No. 7.) They are made with a 
stiletto and worked with the ordinary 
buttonhole stitch. They should be laced 
with a cord or elastic so that they can 
easily be let out. After the eyelets have 
been worked, the front seams should be 
boned just back of the line of lacing. The 


other seams are boned in the usual man- 
ner—the method is described fully in the 
December lesson. 

There is nothing at all difficult in the 
construction of the little coatee or over- 
waist. 


It is semi-fitting, so your only care 














No. 5. An Empire wrapper 
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EXIT 
HUNGER 


No hunger like the hun- 
ger that comes from hunt- 
ing, fishing, picnicking and 
out-dooring. 

No taste like the taste of 
Underwood Deviled 
Ham to feed that hunger. 
It’s the delicious ham taste 
of salt and sugar and hickory 
smoke blended with the fa- 
mous Underwood Deviled 
Dressing of 42 spices. 

Handy? MHandiest food 
there is for out-dooring—a 
can of it in one _ pocket, 
bread in the other pocket, 
a jacknife. Result? Good 
taste quick! Exit Hunger! 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


REO VU. 6. PAT. OFFICE, 


and you'll want it for in-dooring 
too—teas, luncheons, light cook- 
ery. Makes all manner of new, 
rare, delicate morsels. Our free 
Recipe Book tells how. 

We've also a book entitled 
‘“Taste the Taste.’’ If you are 
deep breathing, Fletcherizing, ex- 
ercising, sleeping out doors, not 
worrying, not afraid of anything, 
not hating anybody, not getting 
mad, always optimistic, it may not 
interest you. Sent free to those 
who are not doing anything mean. 

Underwood Deviled Ham is 
clean, economical. No preserva- 
tives. No adulterations. Only 
ham and spices ground fine. Price 
15c and 25c. 

If your grocer doesn’t keep it 
send his name and 15c. to WM. 
UNDERWOOD CO., Dept. 
7-C, 52 Fulton Street, Boston, 
Mass., and you will receive by 
return mail a 15c. can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





2 Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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SUNBURN 


You Will Find Immediate and Grateful Relief by Using 


Honey and 
Almond 


Hinds’ 


THE DELINEATOR 


Cream 


The skin may burn intensely, it may be painfully sore or greatly inflamed, yet 
this snow-white liquid Cream will instantly cool and soothe ‘it, and will prevent 
peeling or irritation. If applied before exposure to sun and wind and again on 


returning indoors it will keep the skin in perfect condition. 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is antiseptic, cleansing, and remarkably 
healing. It also makes and keeps the skin soft, smooth, clear and youthful. 
Nothing is so soothing and helpful for babies’ rash, chafing and scalp troubles; it is 
always safe to use.—It’s the most cooling and healing lotion for men who shave. 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is not greasy or sticky. It is free from bleach 
and other harmful ingredients; is entirely unlike cold creams or paste creams in jars. 


It is positively guaranteed not tocause or aid a growth of hair. 


50 cents all dealers. Accept no substitute. 


. Postpaid by us. 


Write for Free Sample Bottle 


If not obtainable sent 


A. S. HINDS, 49 West Street, Portland, Me. 


Suesine Silk 4/s$ 


Send for Your 37 F ree 


Suesine Samples. 
Send for them now, at once. 


You must see Suesine Silk, feel it and judge of 
its beauty and durability before you decide on any 


summer material for 


—daylime dresses—evening dresses 
—evening waists—daylime waists 
—kimonos, negligee gowns, hats | 
—automobile veils, scarfs, underwear. 
We tell you Suesine is just the prettiest, most delightful, 
durable and economical of of all silks—that it will give better wear 


than silks that cost you twice the price of Suesine. But you 
will never know how true is that statement until you send for the 


Suesine Silk Samples PARLE, 





We ask only, that, when writing for these free samples, 
you will mention ‘the name of your regular dry-goods 


dealer, and say whether he satis Suesine Silk or not. 
Please be sure to give that information in writing to as. 





When you receive these samples you will at once note 
their Sedans coloring, sheen and softness. And that 
feeling does not indicate delicate ant | qualities. On the 
mee: Suesine Silk has interwoven with it a few strands of 


St ee cotton, which give increased delicacy 
od weet. durability. Suesine Silk has three or four 
times the wearing qualities of China silk. At the same time 
it costs less than one half the price of good China silk. 


An Exquisitely Beautiful 
Silk for Summer Wear 


If your dealer hasn't Suesine Silk —with the name on the 
selvedge—don't be talked into buying a substitute or you will be 
sorry. Suesine Silk has tempted scores of stores to offer cheap 
flimsy stuffs masquerading and trading on the reputation of 
Suesine; these imitations are adulterated with tin, glue and iron- 
dust which make them quickly fall into pieces—don't be coaxed 
or persuaded into buying them, for you will surely regret it if 
you do, Insist upon the genuine Suesine with the name 


SUESINE SILK 


stamped along the edge ofevery yard. The fact that we stamp 
the name on every yard of Suesine Silk proves we are certain 
Suesine will please you. 

We do not sell Suesine Silk except to dealers—but ff we can- 
not send you the name and address of a dealer in your city who 
has Suesine Silk, you may send us the money—47%c a yard— 
and we will see that your order is filled by a refiable house. 
Suesine Silk will thus cost you no more than if you bought at a 
store in your own city. Write now, af once, for the thirty-seven 


Generous Samples Free 


If you will simply write to us and tell us your 
dealer’s name and dress and whether or not 
he sells Suesine. 


Samples will show 37 assorted colors of 
Suesine and, if placed together, they would 


COVER TWO PAGES OF THIS ee 
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Bedford Mills 8 to 1s W. “3a St. 2740-S8028—To make this dress in the medium size, use 


New York City 


then toritineg. be cure fo mention the name and ad- eee 


4 yds. of Suesine Silk ($1.90) for the waist and the Butterick 
a n 


fs «ate Cosacine anti 








will be to make it neatly and trim it pret- 
tily. It has no lining and you will not 
have the slightest trouble in handling it. 
It serves the double purpose of a waist 
and coat. 

The skirt is made, fitted and joined to 
the lining body like the high-waistline 
skirt in the February lesson except that 
it is mounted directly on the lining and 
not ona separate bodice stay. Thereisa 
deep adjustable plait at each side of the 
front gore. (Illustration No. 8.) It is 
made by creasing at the line of small up- 
right perforations and stitching the folda 
quarter of an inch back of the crease. 







No. 6. A useful matinée 


The crease is then brought over to the 
line of large single perforations and slip- 
stitched down from the under side of the 
skirt. Do not use machine-stitching or 
your material will be marked with the 
stitching when the plaits are let out. 
The slip-stitching should stop at the 
second perforation from the bottom, 
leaving an open plait or kickout at the 
bottom. (Illustration No. 2.) 

Even witha dress of this kind, which for 
the Summer, at least, meets most of the 





No. 7. French lining with plait and lacings 


ordinary requirements of a coat suit, 
one should have some sort of a long coat 
or wrap for traveling, driving, etc. I 
should advise a straight slightly fitted 
coat made with generous overlapping 
double-breasted fronts. (Illustration No. 
3.) It is an easy thing to move the 
buttons, and the coat will always look 
well. It is a very simple coat to make, 
for itis very slightly fitted and extremely 
severe in cut. Either the October lesson 
on the tailored coat for Fall and Winter 
or the May lesson on the unlined coat will 
give you all the information needed in 
regard to its construction. 

The mothers of this year are particu- 


larly lucky, for the present SOyceH | kad | 


themselves very kindly to their needs. 
The slightly fitted coats.2nd Empire 


appear in public without the slightest 
feeling of annoyance or discomfort. 

The little house dress in Illustration 4 
is a pretty thing and can be put to any 
number of uses. “Décolletéand with short 
sleeves, it makes a graceful sort of dress 
for home dinners in any soft material— 
crépe de Chine, chiffon, mull, batiste, 
etc., etc. High-necked it makes an ex- 
cellent day dress in the pretty Summer 
stuffs or in wool batiste, cashmere or, 
henrietta for the Fall or Winter. ‘The 
skirt, I think, for this particular ki 
an outfit, is better gathered, as shown 
in the illustration, than tucked, though it 

can be used either way. The gathers are 
softer and more disguising. I would ad- 
vise arranging the darts in the front of 
the lining so that they can be laced 
like the seams of the French lining of the 
maternity dress. 

Gather the lower edge of the outside 
front and sew it toa narrow casing about 
six inches longer than your ordinary 
measure at the high 
waistline. Gather 
the top of the skirt 
and join it to the 
lower edge of the 
outer waist. Run 
a drawing-string in 
the casing and you 
will have a simple 
method of adjusting 
the belt of your 
dress. 

Illustrations 
5 and 6 are excel- 


lent types of wrap- 
pers and matinées 
for maternity needs. The Empire style 
are far and away one’s wisest cho 
wherever it is possible to use them, not 
only because they are pretty and pro 
tecting to the figure, but because th 
weight of the garment falls on the. ho 
ders. I would make the belt of the di 
ing-sack about sixinches longer than 
usual size and draw it in on a ribbon. 

The last three garments are so sim 
to make that they hardly come unde 
head of dressmaking at all. I have 
ply given them because they are an 
portant part of a maternity outht, 
women are continually asking me 
suggestions along this line. My en 
idea has been in this lesson to give? 
some practical advice on the 
clothes that will be attractive, comfort 
able and sanitary. I have had sufficient 
correspondence on the matter to make me 
feel justified in giving a chapter to it, al. 
though, strictly speaking, it has not been 
a dressmaking lesson. 

The previous dressmalzing lessons that 
have appeared in Tur DELINEATOR are 
as follows: 



























Back view 


The Unlined Frock july 08 
The Sh'rt-Waist Aug. - 
The Sailor Dress Sept. “ 
The Tailored Coat for Pall and 

Winter Oct. - 
The Gored Skirt Nov. 
The Fitted Waist Dec. “ 
The Evening Coat Jan. 709 
The High Waistline Skirt Feb. .* 
The Composite Costume 

(One-Piece) March * 
Fitted Linings (For figures that 

are hard to fit) April * 
The Unlined Coat May oe 
The Circular Skirt June «ss 








THE DELINEATOR 


AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


Conducted by ETHEL M. HARRIS 


Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question pertaining to this department if a stamped envelope is enclosed 


Tempting Designs for the Embroiderer 


ARLY in the year there were rumors that the 
ever-faithful shirt-waist would be a thing of the 
past, but as the days grew warmer the rumor has 
proved to be false. There is nothing that can 
really replace the separate waist. The two-piece 
suit still remains in favor, and as long as women 
wear them, shirt- 
Waists will be a 
necessity. With 

the shirt-waist come the little 

embroidered accessories, dainty 
neckwear, cuffs and belts, which 
may be severe or tailor-made, or 
fluffy and lacy enough to suit the 
taste of the most exacting woman. 
On all wearing apparel a touch 
of handwork is shown. In fact, 
the general tendency is to extend 
the great amount of embroid- 
ery onthe clothes only, while 
the decorations for the house are 
becoming more simple and the 
lines more conven- 
tional. Inthehome 
there has been a 





unnecessary orna- ) 
mentation, such as No. 3117. A dainty Dutch 
mantel or piano 
draperies and the hundred and one small cov- 
ers and doilies showing the large-size, unnatu- 
ral-looking flowers. Those who argue that the 
American woman’s taste for artistic things is not 
improving need only go through the art needle- 
work departments of the large stores and see 
what is being offered for sale, and compare the 
things with those of ten years ago. The stores 
and magazines are where the public look for their 
ideas on such subjects, and it is the object of THE 
DELINEATOR to show on 
this page designs for em- 
broidery that are grace- 
ful and artistic and 
which will meet the 
needs of the times. 
whether they be for 
clothes or household 
ornamentation. 
The first design 
shown (No. 3117) is for 
a Dutch collar. The 
No. 3118. = shape is somewhat un- 
In old-blue usual, having a slight 
and white point in the back. The 
five wreaths have all the 
characteristics of fine French embroid- 
ery. The foundation should be a me- 
dium-weight or sheer handkerchief 
linen. The collar shown in the illus- 
tration isof theformer material. The 
design is slightly padded and then 
worked solid in No. 30 marking cot- 
ton. The edge is padded witha few 
rows of uneven darning before but- 
tonholing. There are three ways to 
pad for embroidery. Chain-stitching 
is perhaps the quickest method, but 
it is apt to be rather clumsy for a 
sharp point ina scallop. The third method isa sort of back- 
stitch commonly called the filling-in stitch such as is used 
in flower work. Theright term for it is the Kensington stitch. 
The latter method is used particularly in padding letters. 
It will be found the best because it fills in the places that 
chain-stitching or uneven darning would make rather humpy. 
The fine needleworker is always careful in deciding which 
method is suitable to employ in carrying out her design. For 
the Dutch collar, as the work 
requires so very little pad- 
ding, use the uneven darning. 
The work on the collar may 
be lessened by omitting the 
two wreaths on the shoulders. 
If the collar is wanted for 
dressy wear, lace insertion 
may be substituted for the 
buttonholing, afterward fin- 
ishing the whole with a dain- 
ty lace edge. The effect is 
extremely light and fluffy. 
Quite in keeping with the 
dainty Dutch collar is the 
design for a shirt-waist, No. 
3116. The design calls for a 
background of some light 
material, such as batiste, No. 3119. A child’s 








design for a 





thorough discard of Se ee , 








handkerchief linen, Persian lawn or China silk. The two large 
leaves shown in the waist front are solidly embroidered on one- 
half of each of their five leaflets, and the other half outlined and 
seeded. The conventionalized corn-flower at each side in the 
upper part of the design may be satin outlined on the edges or 
may be seeded and outlined. The little dots, which are scat- 
tered so freely over the back- 
ground, give a pleasing effect of 
richness to the design. They 
may be either evelet or solid. 
The stems are in simple outline, 
though satin outline may be used 
if desired. For the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with 
the satin outline stitch, I will de- 
scribe it. The simple outline is 
first worked asa padding, then the 
satin-stitch or, as it is commonly 
known, the over-and-over stitch is 
worked across it, straight oron the 
slant as the worker desires. The 
beauty of this stitch hes in its 
evenness and nar- 
rowness. It 1s a 
stitch well worth 
the time spent in 
perfecting it. For 
collar of unusual shape handkerchief let- 
tering it is an ab- 
solute necessity to give stability to the work. 

Two good-looking designs for belts are illus- 
trated on this page. They were worked on 
the new mercerized cotton belting which is so 
popular this Summer. The probable secret of 
its success is its substantiality and that it comes 
all ready to wear except the buckle. Women 
are using it for embroidery designs, and very 
smart and attractive results are obtained at 
very little expenditure of time. 

The design composed 
of detached motifs was 
developed in a combi- 
nation of old-blue and 
white marking cotton, 
the solid portions being 
worked in the white, 
and the twirls between, 
inblue. The dots were 
white outlined in the 
blue. 

The second belt Was) No 3118. 
worked all in white in : 
the satin-stitch. It In solid 
would be equally as white 
handsome carried out 
inacolor. Marking cotton No. 251s 
the size to use, though silk floss may 
be substituted if a richer, glossier 
effect is wanted. Of course, greater 
care will have to be taken in the 
laundering if the silks are used. Re- 
member that under no circumstance 
should silks be boiled. 

These two designs are numbered 
3118. They make attractive bands 
: ; for the outing hat, which is so indis- 
shirt-waist pensable for the girl who is going 

abroad or who expects to spend her 
vacation tramping in the mountains, They are also appre- 
ciated by the business girl who wants a smart little hat with- 
out any trimming which will stand any amount of wind and 
weather. 

At the bottom of the page is a child's lingerie hat. The de- 
sign foritis No. 3119. Itcomesin two pieces so that it may be 
easily laundered, the crown buttoning onto the brim. This 
little hat should be made of piqué or repp, for though linen 
is good it does not hold the 
starch very well, and the brim 
requires to be stiffly starched, 
as it is not supposed to be 
made up on a frame. The 
crown opening for the head is 
cut in the center of the brim 
portion. Asmany buttons as 
buttonholes indicated on the 
crown are placed about four 
inches from the outer edge of 
the brim. About three-quar- 
ters of a yard of material and 
five skeins of No. 25 marking 
cotton and sixteen buttons 
are required for the hat. 

The price of each Kauma- 
graph design as shown above 
simple lingerie hat is ten cents 











YOU 
Have Reada © 
“NATIONAL” ext 
Advertise: L% ae 
ment is 
Before, but ~ |. 


YOU Have > | 


Never 
Answered. 


Yet if you would 
answer one aid- 
vertisement, ii 

ou would write 

Or just one 
“NATIONAL ” 
Style Book, if 
just ONCE you 
experienced the 
satisfaction — the 
Delight of Sty!- 
ish, Becominy 
“NATIONAL” 
Garments, If you 
would make the 
trial once, we 
won't ever need 
to advertise tu 
YOU again. 


And So we say 
to YOU—to ev 
ery reader of this 
magazine,why not just 
NOW write for YOU K free 
copy of the Great “NATIONAL” Style Book. 


Or Better Still: Makea trial order of thesetwo newdesigns. 


Waist No. 4571, a Deny Lingerie Blouse of sheer Ba- 
tiste with the fashionable Dutch Collarand Jabot. Waist 
is finished on each side with Irish Crochet and Swiss 
Embroidery insertion. A thoroughly up-to-date New 
York Model. Sizes 32 to 44 bust; white only. 

Skirt No. 4740, of Imported, All-Wool Voile, black 
only, made with thirteen gores and with double inverted 
plait in sheath effect at side: Satin Trimmed. Sizes 2210 
30 inches waist measure, 36 to 4 inches front length. 


Combination Price Waist and Skirt $11.47; with 
Heatherbloom Drop Skirt attached $13.24; orif wanted 
with Taffeta Drop deirt $15.47. We pay express charges. 


These are sample '' NATIONAL” values. Your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book will show you others—- w:l! 
show you every new style in all kinds of apparel tor Sum- 
mer wear, including hundreds of New York’s best styles 
in Lingerie Dresses and Tub Suits from $3.98 to $19.9; 
Ready-Made Skirts, $3.98 to $18.98; Wash Skirts, up to 
$6.98: Waists uP to $8.98; Petticoats up to $9.98; Hats up 
to $12.98; and also the famous “NATIONAL” Tailored 
Suits Made To Your Measure of siiks and other materials 
for Summer wear. Prices $7.50 to $35. 


Isn't it WELL worth while to stop now and write for 
your ‘NATIONAL” Style Book today? 


The «NATIONAL”’ Policy: 


The ‘“‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag—our signed 
Gaarantee of satisfaction or your money back — 
is tied on every ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Garment. 
‘cs zone and Expressage to all parts of 

e World. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


222 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Brauch Stores 
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Skirt 
No. 4740 











Every Household 


Can afford to use a 


Pelouze Universal Iron 


The economical iron—guaranteed to save from 
20% to 560% in current over other electric irons. 
The oaly iroa in which the current and tem- 
perature can be controlled at the iron by a 
simple movement of the hand while ironing. 








No odor 4. ts Keep a 
No dirt Ca eneee 
No danger ii ’ lroning 
Simplicity oe aa eee Made 
itself 


ro 


Easy 


—. 


Athanattind 


Better results are obtained with the Pe/onse iron 
than by any other, as point and edges are always 
the hottest—heats in half the time required by other 
irons—handle and top never get hot. No stand re- 
quired—simply tip iron back until it rests on end o1 
handle—sares constant lifting. Fach iron fur- 
nished with cord and attachment plug ready for 
use. Every iron guaranteed 

The Pelouze iron costs a trifle more than less efh- 
cient irons but will save enough in current to pay 
Jor itself the first year. 

Insist on yettiny a Pe/occe iron from your dealer—if you 
cannot, we will ship. express prepaid U.S. only), your 
choice, a 6-Ib. traveling and sewing reein dron ora 6ly lh. 
household iron for $575. Vi net ferse fey vartisfet after 
using the iron, money will be returned. sh rate for bookends, 
"Jroming dy Evectricity, and send name ot your dealer. 


Pelouze Electric Heater Company, 
411 Ohio Street, Chicago, IiL 


Inguirtes from dealers solicited. 










Well Gowned Women 


Insist upon gowns bein : fitted 
with Peet's Invisible Eyes 


PEET'S smnsst: EYES 


are superior to silk loops. 
Assure a perfect fit. 

‘It's in the Triangle” 
Sold at all stores or by mail. In 
envelopes only. Not on cards, went 
Black or white. 2 doz. eyes Sc; 
with spring hooks, 10c. 

PEET BROS. 
Dept. H, Philadeiphia, Pa. 










Ladies Bleach own Ostrich Feathers 


With The Milan Bleach you can do {t. Alsa your Stearn Hats Tris 
a dlistine ( scparate Hleach. Nothing: better. Senthyniat ie aid 
Zc. silvers P. 3, MOLINARO, 604 Weel 6th 8t., Loe angeles, Callf. 
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By the 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
It Eats Up the Dirt 


The season of nm windows and doors is the season of the housekeeper’s greatest trouble with dust. 

Every vehicle that passes stirs up the dust, and every fitful breeze that blows carries it into the 
home, there to be ground into carpets, rugs, upholstery, and wall decorations, and to fill every nook 
and cranny. 

With toon, brush, or carpet-sweeper, the work of getting out this dust is an endless task—a contin- 
uous round of hard, laborious toil. 

How different it is withthe IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER! ; 

With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER son just take the nozzle and gently agitate carpet, rug, 
upholstery or curtain, and—whisk !—all dust and dirt, all germs, moths and eggs of vermin, are sucked out 
of it and gobbled down into the machine’s capacious maw, never to trouble you again. 


Sent to You Direct for $25 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is in the _ Theelectric_ motor attachment of the IDEAL 
great majority of cases operated by hand. It re VACUUM CLEANER is not a necessity, but a 
quires no strength or skill of any kind—compared luxury. The motor is of the best standard type. 
with sweeping, itis play. Weighs only 20 pounds, It is readily attached to your electric light fixture, 
and is easily carried about. - and uses only about two cents worth of electricity 

Com ee “a ed for hand operation, the an hour. 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER costs only $285. i 
So tremendous is the saving it effects—in_ time, 
labor, health and actual money—that its small price 
is quickly returned many times over. 


rated 
Operates 07 


Eguipped with motor for direct current, the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER costs $60; with 
motor for alternating current, $65. When order- 
ing, give voltage as well as kind of current. 


: 


Any physician will tell 
ou that summer’s dust is 
aden with the germs of 
disease. Both at city resi- 
dence and country hone, 
the IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER will serve you 
well and faithtully in keep- 
ing everything clean, whole- 
sone, Sanitary and sweet. 

This neat, strong, com- 
act, portable machine 
rings within your easy 
reach the only tharouanis 
efficient and strictly sanitary 
system of cleaning that the 
worldthas ever known. How 
can you afford to be without 
it? Gsetready for the summer 
by ordering one at once. 


Send to-day for our 
Freellustrated Booklet. : ; 
It gives complete infor- : , A; ~ ' 
mation about every , 
phase of the cleaning 
problem. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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less Dress Shield ever made that 
could be washed in hot waterand 
rroned with a hot rron. 
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NS yy VOur Dress Shield Book . e Tx 


Nf eS sentyree on application, 






HIGH pomieitts aie. RE SHITE 
1. B.KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY , 1 


F2Zi FZS F2S FZTF BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Pate Tread Eve oe aes oe 


» Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
2% o8. 22 Inch ebort etem fine human hair witch to 

Fits on spool, always ready, no hunting match. If you find ft a biz bargain. remit $1.4: in ten 

for scissors, biting your thread, cutting days, of vell 38nd GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 

yourself breaking it—indispensable on silk 

spools. This wonderful little device abso- 


shades a little nore. Incluae Se postage Free beauty 

book showing latest style of halr dressing — algo hich crade 
lutely free—for your dealer's name on a 
postal We willalsosee that he supplies you 


switches. pempadours, wigs, puffs, etc. Anna Ayers, 
with Wm.Clarke & Sonslarye-eyed needles; 


they make sewing easy. Cardof4 Thread 
Cutters sent for ten 2c stainps; assorted sizes. 
Dearborn 


Wm.Clarke & Sons, 204 
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DR. J. PARKER PRAY’S 


Toilet Preparations 
CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Feeds and nourishes the tissues, 
and is considered the standard by 
; the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents. 

5 Send stamp for Catalogue. 
| a : senl on receipt of price. 


_DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO., 10 & 12 East 23d St., New York 


EDDING®ae 


Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards, 100 50c.; with case 7ic. Write for samples. 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 E. Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. | 
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We manufacture LAWN and FARM FENCE. SELL DIRECT 
shipping to users only, at MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. No 
agents. OUR CATALOC IS FREE. WRITE FOR [T TO-DAY. 


Goods 
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WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 
Catalog ‘'B”’ illustrates—describes—(free). 


SARGENT CO. 288 Fourth Ave. 


New York 





THE DELINEATOR 


QUESTIONS ON DRESS- 
MAKING 


Answered by ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers receives many letters daily from 
women ali over the country on dressmaking matters. 
it is impossible to answer all these letters in this 
column. Mrs. Chalmers, therefore, requests that all 
letters be accompanied by a self.addressed stamped 
envelope so that she can send an immediate per- 
sonal reply. The questions and answers that are of 
the most general interest will appear under initials in 
this department. 


Mrs. F. L. W.—Will vou kindly tell me how 
to bleach a faded blue linen suit? 


I would advise you to bleach your dress 
in the good old-fashioned way, if possible, 
spreading it on the grass in the sunshine. 
It must be kept wet, of course, but I 
would use no chemicals, as they are apt to 
rot the fabric. 


Mrs. A. L.—Will you please tell me what 
kind of seams to use in making a rain-coat of 
rubberized material? Should I line the coat 
or any part of it? What sort of buttons 
should I use? Should the coat be stitched by 
machine? 


The seamsof yourcoat should be stitch- 
ed by machine, and they should be trim- 
med off three-eighths of an inch on one 
side, and a quarter of an inch on the other 
side of the stitching. Dampen the wider 
seam edge and press it over the other 
edge against the coat with a warm tron. 
Press it from the right side, placing a 
piece of muslin over the rubberized cloth 
and taking great care that the iron does 
not touch the coat material Turn up 
the hem, dampen the rubber side and 
press it into position from the right side 
just as you handled the seams. The 
warmth of the iron melts the rubber and 


causes the seams and hem to adhere to | 


the cloth. 

The coat should not be lined, but an 
underfacing of the material about five 
inches wide should extend the entire 
lengthof the frontedge. A yoke hning of 
silk or some other similar material should 
extend from the front facing across the 
rest of the front and back. The pockets 
and the coat edges should be stitched and 
the armholes bound. 

Bone buttons matching your material 
in color are the most serviceable and satfs- 
factory ones forarain-coat. It is anex- 
cellent plan to strengthen the sewing of 
the buttons by placing a very small flat 
pearl button on the wrong side of the coat 
just opposite each outside button, and 
sewing through it. 


Mrs. C. E. F.—The seams in the sleeves of 
my unlined shirt-waists, twist over on the top 
of the arm below the elbow. How can I cor- 
rect this? 


Rip the seams of your shirt-waist sleeve 
and rebaste them with the upper side 
brought up a little on the lower. If the 
sleeves are not just the right length it 
may be necessary to piece the under side 
under the arm to bring it up even with 
the upper. This twist quite frequently 
comes in basting and the seams should 
always be ripped at once and rebasted. 


Miss E. A. L.—I am to be married in the 
early part of July. It is to be a church wed- 
ding, but Iam to leave on my wedding trip im- 
mediately after the ceremony, so I wish 
to be marned in my going-away suit—what 
would you advise? What sort of a waist and 
hat should I wear? 


For your going-away dress I would ad- 
vise a princess or semi-princess dress of 
natural-colored pongee witha black satin 
collar and sash and a chemisette of lace 
net. With the dress you could wear a 
sleeveless coat of the pongyee, using the 
black satin again in the collar, tie and 
buttons. A suit of this kind does away 
with the necessity for separate waists. 
It is extremely smart-looking and very 
comfortable to travel in, for you will 
always be neatly and attractively dressed. 
I would advise a black picture hat—it 
will be most effective with your suit and 
you can wear it all Summer with other 
dresses. 


Mrs. J. H. C.—Will vou please tell me if little 
girls of twelve will wear white coats this S5um- 
mer? and of what matenal? Is white cotton 
cr¢pe suitable for a princess dress for a girl of 
that age? 











PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath 
Used by people of 
refinement for almost 
Half a Century 
| 














You 

e , 
wouldn't 
dare do 
this with 


naphtha. 


THE LAW 


compels dealers to 
label every bottle of 
benzine or naphtha 


DANGEROUS 


Why take a chance 
of losing your lifeor 
property by using 
benzineornaphtha?P 


C4ARBONA 
Cleaning Fluid 
is absolutely 
15e¢ ase 50c = $1.00 


SAFE «ae 


It cannot burn, cannot explode. 


The ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers to young women 
a three years’ course of unexcelled, practical and the- 
oretical training in Cook County Hospital, of 130 

beds, including large chil- 
dren's and contagious de- 


* 2 aoe mre den rye o.- 
; 


partments. Special obstet- 


rics in Lying-in Hospital. 
Private duty in private in- 
stitutions. Practical course 
in Dietetics. Physical Col 
ture and massage. Monthly 
payment to nurses Gare 
entire course. Salaries pai 

to graduate nurses. Six 
scholarships. Commodious 
Nurses’ Home. Address 


Miss Helen S. Hay, Supt. 
310 Honore St., Chicago. 





Nurses’ Home 








HYGEIA Bust Forms 
tt *} Improve 
the 















(BRAIDED WIRE) 


tural figure has displaced the “ directoire ” effect. 

n need these forms to improve the figure,—others 
1suppeort. Made of finest Braided Wire, covering of fine 
n, ly removed for washing. Lightest, most comfort 

ible, healthful and sanitary. 

ling Stores, or we will send postpaid by mail on 

With extra fine trimming, 75 cents. 
ur Booklet describing all our figure 

~Lustles, hip forma and bust forme. it 

r Braided Wire Hair Rolls, too. Ht's free. 


WESTON & WELLS MFG. ©O., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE 


10th & Diamoud Sts. 





THIS SET OF 
Coronet $4 
SS or Clus- 
O PSYCHE KNOT ter, Only 
e like a switch, of natural curly hair 
sted in one minute, making the fashionable Poff 
vitfure, usually sold at a higher price,in ordinary shades— 
Drab and Grey Shades, $3.00, worth more. 
Straight and Wavy s 


et Braid with 3 Puffs in each end 
idour, Lace Foundation, ear to ear 


11, all around the head, net covered 

k of your hair with amount or will send on approval 

‘ sent to cover express charges. Catalogue of fine 
lity Wigs, Hair and Toilet Goods sent FREE. 


kinsman, Hair Importer, D70, 56 State St.. Chicaco 
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THE DELINEATOR 








The Healthy Soap 
For Toilet « Bath 


“A Word to the Wise’”’ 


Use LIFEBUOY SOAP for toilet 
and bath and enjoy the security it gives 
because of its hygienic and beneficial 
qualities. 

You owe it to yourself, your family 
and your neighbors, to keep infection 
as far away as possible. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP is the household 
germ destroyer, the recognized health 
soap of the home. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP 
Cleans and Disinfects at the Same Time. 
5c a Cake. 


Ask your Grocer. 








LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 


SAVE 
FOOD 


clothing, woodwork 
spollt by rats and 
mice. Act promptly 
and save many 
times 15c. Rats 
die outdoors seek- 
ing water. 


Rat Bis-Kit 


needs no ang: 
dry, clean, throw it 
anywhere. “all drug- 
ists 15c; If yours 
asn’t it, send us 25c 
for one or 60c for 
three boxes, deliv- 
ered prepaid. 

rurk RAT Biscvit Co 

9 N. Limestone St. 

Springfield, O. 










28 INCHES WIDE 7 
Fleeced Back Fast Colors 


High grade printed fabrics for \ we oy pers, house 
and street gowns, dressing sacks, a rRADI 
and dresses for children. Ac know spe zed the 
best of their class. Variety of patterns 

Retail prices of both, l(c per yard. 

Be sure that the tickets all bear the name of 
the makers, the Hamilton Mant tfacturing Co. MARK 

is mr Aoote retailer wii f suppl 
“JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ anesta 
Boston and New York 


Improved Finish ~ Fast Colors 
36 INCHES WIDE 





Creates a Sun and Wind Proot 
Complexion free from pimples, 
blackheads and blemishes. It posi- 
tively prevents fre kles, tan and 
sunburn, leaving the skin clear, 
soft and velvety. Price 50 cents 

at dealers or by mail. 
Hosmeo Powder 
isdalnty and invisible. It adherca well 
and unlike mos ce powders it Is abso- 
lute ly — ess Appiled af- 
ter using Koenieo Cream it 
insures a natu ra! fread youth 
ful complexion Three shades 

rar? wh, 


Price 60 


Mrs. Gavenian Graham 
1576 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
FOR BOTH SEXES 


permanently remove all superfluous flesh that 


mail it free, without at. 





You should have a copy 
of our catalogue, which 
we will send on receipt uf 
a postal card mentioning 
THE DELINEATOR. 
We can supply you with 


all materials used in 


the art. The catalogue 
contains many valuable 


hints. 


THE PRY ART CO. 
41 West 25 8t., N.Y. City 








So confident am I that simply wearing it wil 


bs you see your speedily return- 
ing | know you will bay it. 
ry itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS, 1300 H, BROADWAY, N. Y. 


White coats are always good style for 
young girls. Linen, repp, piqué, poplin 
and serge are the best Summer coat ma- 
terials for children. Cotton crépe makes 
very pretty dresses and can be had in 
white, pink, blue, rose and lilac. 


Mrs. C. R.—I have just made a ten-gored 
princess jumper dress. The lining extends 
sixteen inches below the waist and the boning 
eight inches below it. The dress wrinkles very 
badly from the waist to the bust on each gore 
and yet it is not too tight. Will you please 
tell me how to fix it? 


The wrinkles may be caused by the 
dress being too long waisted. If so, it 
can easily be remedied by taking it up on 
the shoulder seams. Or, possibly the 
lining may be too short for the outside. 
In that case, take the lining out and re- 
baste the outside and lining together, let- 
ting the lining be a trifle longer than the 
outside, especially through the curve at 
the waistline. This will prevent any 
possibility of the lining drawing the 
outside up in wrinkles. 


Miss C. L.—I am having trouble with a one- 
seam sleeve pattern. It is all nght at the top 
and at the wrist, but at the elbow there is con- 
siderable fulness, and J don’t know what to do 
with it. 


The fulness at the elbow is put in pur- 
posely to provide length for the bend of 
thearm. It gives you a more comfortable 
sleeve than you would otherwise have 
with only one seam. If you object to the 
fulness you can take it up in little dart- 
shaped plaits or tucks. However, I 
think when you understand the reason 
for it you will see the advantage of the 
fulness. 


Mrs. M. R.—Will you please tell me how far 
from the floor a little girl's first short dress 
should be? 


Most babies are put into short clothes 
when they are six months old. The 
dresses should be about two inches from 
the floor. 


Mrs. M. A. L.—}I am trying to make a child's 
jumper dress in striped lawn. Will you please 
tell me how to fold the material in cutting the 
jumper on the bias so that the stripes on each 
side will run toward the center of the front? 


Fold your material lengthwise just as 
you would in cutting any garment. But 
in laying the pattern of the jumper on it, 
swing the pattern around so that its 
front edge falls on the bias instead one on 
the straight of the goods. 


Mrs. M. M. G.—Will you please tell me how 
to alter a pattern for a person who is round- 
shouldered? and with what material should I 
line the shawl collar of a linenette coat? 


Your first question has been anticipa- 
ted in our chapter on altering patterns in 
the April DELINEaToR. It explains and 
illustrates the exact alterations that 
should be made for different types of 
figures that are hard to fit. 

The collar of a linenette coat should 
have an interlining of butcher’s linen. 
The different steps in the construction 
of unlined Spring and Summer coats were 
taken up in the May number of ‘‘Dress- 
making Made Easy.” 


Miss A. C.—Will you please tell me the cor- 
rect length for an evening dress? Do they use 
a ten-inch hem at the bottom? How long 
ought an afternoon house dress to be? 


A good length for an evening dress is 
an inch on the floor across the front, and 
sides, and six to nine inches at the bicle: 
A facing of flannel or broadcloth from six 
to ten inches deep is used in many of the 
dresses to give weight to the bottom of 
the skirt and make it cling around the 
feet. House dresses lie about an inch 
on the floor at the front and sides and 
from three to six inches at the back. 
Many ultra smart women have their af- 
ternoon street dresses in this same length, 
but if you have to walk or use the cars, 
you will find that a sherter skirt—an inch 
or two from the ground—is far more com- 
fortable and convenient. 





Miss S. O. a summer bride wear a 
coat matching her skirt? If she wears a gray 
cloth skirt might she not wear a black satin 
coat with it? 


I would advise a dress of gray pongee 
rather than a cloth skirt, and one of the 
new sleeveless coats of black satin. 
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Bean Proteids 
Safer Than Meat 


“Proteids,’’ you know, are the tissue-building, body-making 
elements found in all kinds of meat—also in cercals—but in larger 
per cent in beans. 


Snider Pork @ Beans 


Contain the full per cent of proteids, grown in the well-known 
Michigan beans—best in the world. 


There are sound, scientific reasons 
against much flesh-eating, because of the 
possible infection in animal food—not to 
be found in vegetables. And in hot weather ° 
one can feel much cooler on a vegetable 
than on a meat diet. 
















The exclusive, scientific Snider Process 
of cooking beans eliminates the colicky 
gases which prevent many persons from 
eating beans cooked in the ordinary way. 







You get the cleanest, mellowest, most 
wholesome and appetizing form of tissue- 
building food when you eat 


Snider Pork 2 Beans 
(84% nutriment) 


Try a can and note how comfortable one feels after eating beans 
prepared as they should be. 












“The Mark of 
Guaranteed Quality’ 








*‘It’s the Process’’ 







The T. A. Snider Preserve Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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I Can Reduce Your Flesh 
Build Up Your Figure 
Correct Chronic Ailments 


Would you like to accomplish these results by 
natural means and in a scientific, dignified manner? 


7 _I have Helped over 30,000 women in the past six years by a few simple 
directions followed in the privacy of their own rooms. 


I can reduce you and at the same time strengthen 
Too Fleshy? 


oN 


rn oe 


a Sy 
m : = 


stomach and heart, and relieve you of such chronic 
ailments as: 


a 


| Constipation Rheumatism Dullness Sleeplessness 
| Torpid Lever Weakness Irritability Weak Nerves 
i indigestion Catarrh Nervousness Weak Heart 


a 


I strengthen whatever omens are weak; start your blood to circulating 
as when you were a child; teach you to breathe so the blood is fully 
purified. 

One Pupil Writes: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds and I }90k 15 years younger. I have re- 
duced those hips and I feel so well I want to shout. I never yet out of breath now. When 
I began I was rheumatic and constipated, my heart was weak and my head dull, and oh 
dear, J am ashamed when I think how I used to look! I never dreamed it was all so etsy. I 
thought I just had tubefat. lfeellike stopping every fat woman Iseeand telling her of you.” 


| rs You can be round, plump, rested and attractive. Nature 
f | Too Thin? ' 


intended you to be, why should you not? 
} “T just can't tell you how happy I am. 


pupil who was thin writes me: 
1 am so proud of my neck and arms! My 
busts are rounded out and | have gained 28 pounds; it has come just where I want I{t, 
and I carry myself like another woman. My of dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I had taken something for years. My 
liver seems to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep ikea 
baby and my erves are sv rested. 1 feel so well all the time.’ 


telling me your faults in health or figure, and I 
Write me today will cheerfully tell you whether 1 can help you. 


Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correcty. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 53 57 Washington Street, 


| Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body, Ete. 
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LOND VENEER 


ls Wonderful for Dusting: 
it Polishes, Cieans and Disinfects 


All at the Same Time. 
Sold Exarywhere in 25c. 50c. and $1.00 Bottles 
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or present one as a gift to some 
Lutitul desc riptive c ome Whatever you select therefrom we send on approval If you like it, pay one fift 


9 iv beth Siasie. eins equal mi nthly payments. Y« i. credit is wood. Our price are the lowest " Ap 

d investment nothing is safer than a D Amon i, It increases in value 10¢ to Wgannually. Write 
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THE DELINEATOR 


OM SC 


For the Scalp and Hair 
Insures Hair Health 


from Beauly Soyo 


For the Complexion 
Insures Beauty and Health for the Skin 


Krom Soap 
is no new discov- 
ery —no_ experi- 
ment. Its merit 
has been proved 
—absolutely —by the test of years and of 
thousands of users. | 

It is the masterpiece—the crowning 
achievement—of Dr. J. J. Krom, the 
eminent ethical specialist of Atlanta, 
Ga., who has devoted his life to the 
study and treatment of the skin, scalp 
and hair. . 


All over America—particularly in the South—men and women of 
the highest standing have long used Krom Soap and vouch for its 
wonderful efficacy. 


oom Jog for the Scalp and Hair 


is chemically pure and hygienic. It isat once cleansing, antiseptic, stimulating and soothing. 


Therefore, it is particularly potent as an eradicator of dandruff and an eliminator of dirt 
and waste from the pores. Its use quickly corrects all unhealthful local conditions of the scalp. 


Because it cleanses the scalp thoroughly, breaks up and destroys dandruff crusts, unclogs 
the pores and gives the hair glands a chance to do normal work, its use wi// promote a natural 
and 4easthy growth of hair, if the hair follicles are healthy. A shampoo with Avom Suap 
leaves the hair wonderfully silky and beautitul. 


Som Beau SOY for the Complexion 


ee the same purity, the same hygienic properties as Krom Sof for the scalp and hair, 
ut is prepared specially for the camplexion and skin. It will sof induce abnormal hair- 
growth on any part of the body. 


Its use on the face. hands and in the bath, leaves the skin delightfully smooth, fresh and 
rosy. It acts as acorrective of local skin affections and is a certain preventive o ne 
and rashes. It is the ove soap that will positively #0f roughen or chap the skin, and is of 
exceptional value in bathing young children. 


OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Dr. Krom has written an invaluable treatise on The Proper Treatment of the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 
containing fats and advice whi. h should be knewn and followed by everyone. We want ose to read this 
book. We want row to pive Aout Soop a practical test: so Tf yeu will sen }ous at one your name aod 
ad fress, and en Iose 10¢. estamps or silver) we will mail you immediately, prepaid. Dr. Krom’s bouk and 
a literal test saruple each of Avr Surp for the Sealp and Harr and Aro Bervite Soap for the Coms- 
fiexiom, and tell you how to obtain both hereafter. Better write today before you forget. 


THE DR. J. J. KROM COMPANY, 820 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mrs. John A. Logan 


Wife of General and United 
States Senator Logan, of 


Illinois, wrote :— 


“ My Dear Dr. Krom :— 


Dr. J. J. Krom in his 62d Year. 
MOTE HAIR. 


I take pleasure in adding 
my testimonial to your 
skill in your profession, 
and am sure no one can 
excel you in conscientious 
aud effective work.” 





Soda Cracker Logic 


Any baker can make an ordi- 
nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


All soda crackers are food. But 


there is only ome soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 
best in freshness. Of course, 
that soda cracker is 
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STRADELLA 


(Continued from page 61) 


his annoyance a number of his admiring 
acquaintances had already made their 
way to that side, and this was the more 
easy because the throng of common peo- 
ple who had pressed upon the fashionable 
company had already retreated down the 
church to the main entrance in haste to 
see the beginning of the witches’ feast 
and the snail-shell illumination, that were 
so full of weird interest. 

At every step the musician had to 
shake hands and receive civilly the con- 
gratulations that were showered upon 
him; and suddenly Don Alberto was be- 
side him, and was drawing him quietly 
away. 

“The queen insists on thanking you 
herself, dear Maestro,’’ said the courtier, 
smiling. ‘“‘I see that you are in a hurry, 
but royalty is royalty, and you must 
sacrifice yourself on the altar of your own 
fame with a good grace!” 

Unsuspecting of harm as he was, 
Stradella yielded, and tried not to look 
displeased. While speaking Altieri had 
dragged him through the crowd toward 
Christina, who was standing up, evidently 
waiting for them, and looking particular- 
Iv mannish in’ her three-cornered hat 
and short skirt. The only ornament she 
had put on was the magnificent cross of 
diamonds which she wore conspicuously 
on her bosom at all times and at all 
places. 

“One has to come to church to see you, 
Maestro,”’ the ex-queen cried in a heavily 
playful manner. “Do you know that 
you have not darkened my doors for a 
fortnight, sir? What is the meaning of 
this? But IT forgive you, for your music 
has ravished my soul, falling like a re- 
freshing shower on my burning anger!”’ 

The metaphors were badly mixed, but 
Stradclla bent on one knee and made a 
pretense of kissing the unshapely hand 
she held out to him, and he muttered 
a formula that was expressive of his 
gratitude. 

“T am overcome by your Majesty's 
kindness,”’ he said, or something to that 
effect. 

‘‘To-morrow,”’ said the ex-queen, “T 
shall send you the medal and diploma of 
my academy as a slight acknowledgment 
of the pleasure I have had this afternoon. 
At present Don Alberto is going to intro- 
duce me to the quaint Roman custom of 
eating snails in the open air. Will you 
join us, Maestro? But I see that you are 
still in your robes, and I have no doubt 
you look forward to a more substantial 
supper than could be provided by a dish 
of molluscs fried in oil! Good-night, my 
dear Maestro. Vale, as those delightful 
ancients used to say!" 

She waved her hand affectedly as she 
turned to go. It seemed an age to Stra- 
della before he reached the sacristy, and 
when he got there he was surprised to 
find Trombin waiting by the door of the 
choristers’ robing-room. The Bravowent 
in with him, and began to help him out 
of his cotta and cassock. 

“T came to tell you that your lady its 
already gone home,’’ Trombin said in a 
low voice. “She felt a sudden dizziness 
and weakness, as if she were going to 
faint. Luckily I was not far off at the 
time, and when I saw Cucurullo support- 
ing her I went to his assistance, and to- 
gether we took her out to her carriage, 
which was waiting.’ ™* 

Stradella looked at him anxiously, but 
the Bravo only smiled. 

“Nothing serious, I am sure,” the lat- 
ter said, in a reassuring tone. ‘‘But she 
will be glad to see you as soon as possible, 
and if the canon’s carriage has not come 
back, my friend and I will take you home 
at once in ours: we have just brought one 
for Our convenience.” 

“Thank vou,” Stradella answered, let- 
ting Trombin help him to pull his arms 
out of the tight sleeves of the purple silk 
cassock, ‘You are very kind.” 

He was evidently too anxious about 
Ortensia to say more, and ina few seconds 
he had got into his coat, and Trombin 
was arranging the broad linen collar for 
him as cleverly as any valet could have 
done. 

Trombin was well aware that Tommaso 
Was not coming back to the Lateran with 
the coach, since the convent bells were 


The enjoyment of 
your bath 


is not complete unless you use 


UBDRY 


‘“‘The Only Towel Worth a Name” 
is woven of peculiarly twisted threads 
leaving on its surface thousands of little 
nubs that absorb all moisture wherever 
they touch. Just sufficient roughness 
to produce a delightful, pleasant friction 
that will not irritate the most tender skin, 
but leave the body glowing and tingling. 

These towels leave no disagreeable 
particles of lint behind. 
gt elt oe two ee 
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already ringing for Ave \Jarta, and the 
man was to meet Don Alberto behind 
the baptistery in an hour—“‘the first ho ar 
of the night;”’ but he pretended any-y 
Surprise at not finding the carriage 
waiting. The one provided by the 
canons was there, however,and Stradella 
recognized it. It was now almost dark, 
but the coachman had received orders 
to be near the door and ready, lest the 
famous singer should catch cold. 

Before the gateway of the Palazzo 
Altieri Stradella got out, and tossed a 
florin up to the coachman, who caught 
it with a grin, and drove away at once. 

‘‘A thousand thanks!"’ the musiciin 
said, shaking Trombin’s hand. 

“IT have done nothing,”’ the bravo 
answered. ‘I hope to heir to-morrow 
that your lady - 

But Stradella was already gone, and 
Was running up the broad staircase at 
the top of his speed. A moment more 
and he knocked at his own door, of 
which the heavy key had been in Cucu- 
rullo’s keeping when they had all left 
the house together to go to the Lateran. 

Pina opened the door in her usual 
quiet way, and was a little surprised to 
see Stradella alone. 

**How is she?’’ he asked, as soon as he 
saw her face by the light of the hanging 
lamp in the hall. 

‘*Who, sir?’ inquired the woman, not 
understanding. 

“*My wife—” 
goO in. 

‘‘The lady Ortensia has not come 
home,” he heard Pina say behind him, 
in a tone of such astonishment that he 
stopped before he had reached the door 
of the sitting-room. 

‘*Not come home?” he cried in amaze- 
ment. ‘You are out of your senses!” 

Pina followed him as he rushed into 
the sitting-room, and on to the bed. 

‘*Ortensia!”’ he cried. 





He sprang past her to 


HEN he uttered a low exclamation of 
surprise and looked round. Pina was 
bringing in the lamp, and he realized at 
once that she had spoken the truth. 
Ortensia had not come home; but even 
now no doubt of the bravi crossed his 
mind, and he was anxious only because 
Trombin had said that she was feeling 
ill. The carriage must have broken 
down or some other accident had hap- 
pened which would explain why Trom- 
bin had not found the conveyance wait- 
ing as he had expected. The thought 
of a possible accident was distressing 
enough, but it was a comfort to think 
that Gambardella and Cucurullo were 
with her, and would bring her home in 
due time. 

In a few words Stradella repeated to 
Pina what Trombin had told him, and 
in his own anxiety he did not see that 
she was now very pale and that her 
hand shook so violently that she had to 
set the lamp down. 

‘*She will be at home in a few min- 
utes,’’ Stradella said in conclusion, try- 
ing to reassure himself. “I will go 
down-stairs again and wait for her. 
Give me my cloak, Pina, for I am very 
hot, and it will be cool under the arch- 
way.” 

Trembling in every limb, Pina got his 
wide black cloak and laid it upon his 
shoulders. 

‘*Pina,”’ he said, ‘‘your mistress was 
feeling ill. She was dizzy, my friend 
said. We must have something ready 
for her to take. What will be best?’ 

‘Perhaps a little infusion of camo- 
mile,’’ Pina answered, her teeth chatter- 
ing with fear. 

Ile could not help noticing from her 
voice that there was something wrong, 
and he now looked at her for the first 
time and saw that she was livid. 

‘‘T have a chill,’’ she managed to say. 
‘Tl have caught the fever, sir. It does 
not matter! I hav: some camomile 
leaves, and I will make the infusion 
while you wait down-stairs.”’ 

‘‘You ought to be in bed yourself,”’ 
Stradella said kindly, but at the same 
instant it occurred to him that Ortensia 
had perhaps taken a fever, too. ‘‘To- 
morrow I will try to procure from the 
Pope’s physician some of that wonder- 
ful Peruvian bark that cures the fever,”’ 
he added. ‘‘They call it quina, I think, 
and few apothecaries have it.” 


As soon as he was gone Pina went to 
her own little room, taking the lamp 


with her. First she dressed herself in 
her best frock, which was of good brown 
Florentine cloth; and then she took a 
large blue cotton ’kerchief and made a 
bundle consisting of some linen and a 
few necessaries. On that very morning 
Stradella had paid her wages, and she 
took the money and hid it in her dress. 
Lastly, she put on the same brown cloak 
and hood she had worn on the journey 
from Venice, took her bundle under it, 
replaced the lamp on the sitting-room 
table, and left the apartment by the 
small door which gave access to the 
servants’ staircase; a few moments later 
she slipped out of the palace, unob- 
served except by the old doorkeeper who 
kept the back entrance and let her out. 


HEN Cucurullo had reached the 
apartment Pina was not there, for 
she had just gone down the back stairs to 
get the evening supply of milk. Cucu- 
rullo, not finding her, had picked up the 
lute, the case of manuscripts, and a small 
hand valise which was already packed for 
the journey with necessaries belonging 
both to Stradella and his wife, and he 
had gone off again before Pina had re- 
turned. 

She did not miss the things till Stra- 
della came, and she carried the lamp into 
the bedroom; but then she understood 
that some one had been in the house 
during her short absence, and it flashed 
upon her that Ortensia had already been 
carried off. Insane terror took posses- 
sion of her then, with the vision of being 
left behind at the mercy of Don Alberto, 
and she fled without hesitation, taking 
swith her nothing that was not her own, 
and only what she could easily carry. 

Stradella paced the flagstones under 
the archway. The tall bearded porter 
stood motionless by the entrance, rest- 
ing both his hands on the huge silver 
pommel of his polished staff. At last 
Stradella spoke to him. 

“Has Don Alberto come home yet, 
Gaetano?” he asked. | 

“No, sir.’’ The porter touched his 
large three-cornered hat respectfully. 
“His Excellency may not come home 
till very late,’’ he vouchsafed toadd, with 
a faint smile. 

“‘[ dare say his excellency sometimes 
does not come home before morning.”’ 

‘“‘Sometimes, sir,’” answered Gactano, 
grinning in his big black beard. ‘But 
then he generally gives me notice, so 
that I need not sit up all night. Heisa 
very good-hearted young gentleman, 
sir,asI daresay you know, for you area 
friend of his. He will not be back to- 
night, nor perhaps to-morrow, for that 
was the message he sent me by his valet 
this afternoon.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Stradella. “But 
I am not waiting for him. Iam expect- 
ing my wife and my man.” 


N the lonely little house in Via de Santa 
Sabina, Ortensia was sitting up- 
stairs by the table, pale and upright in 
her chair, and listening for the slightest 
sound that might break the profound 
silence. 

Tommaso and young Altieri rode 
quickly away from the illuminated 
meadow, and it was not long before the 
two men reached the rickety wooden 
gate of the old Jewish cemetery. 

Here Tommaso dismounted, and whis- 
pering to Don Alberto to do the same, 
he tied the mules’ bridles to the cate- 
post. Then he led the way up the hill, 
and both men trod so cautiously that 
when they passed the little house Orten- 
sia did not hear a footfall in the road 
through the closed windows. Tom- 
maso did not stop at the house door, 
however, but led Altieri on to the next, 
which was placed in the long wall and 
gave access to the vineyard. It was 
not fastened, and both went in, Tom- 
maso putting his arm through Don AI- 
berto’s to guide him and help him if he 
stumbled. 

‘‘The lady is alone in there,’’ Tom- 
maso said, pointing. ‘‘Show me the 
money.”’ 

With his left hand Don Alberto pro- 
duced a heavy deerskin purse, and with 
the other he drew a long knife from un- 
der his cloak. It gleamed in the star- 
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light, and Tommaso saw it not far 
from his throat; but with the utmost 
coolness he took the purse and tried its 
weight in his hand, before untying the 
strings to feel the coins. When he was 
satisfied, he tied the purse again and 
gave it back to Don Alberto, who at 
once returned his knife to its sheath. 

“To satisfy you,’ said the old high- 
wayman, “I have set a ladder against 
the window of the room whcere she is 
probably waiting, and I have made a 
small hole through the outer shutter, 
through which you can see her. You 
will then come down the ladder, and I 
will let you into the house by the back 
door, which is open. Before you go in, 
you will hand me the money, and [| will 
leave you, after giving youa light. We 
had better make no noise, lest she should 
‘come down-stairs.”’ 

‘Very well. Take me to the ladder.” 

Tommaso now struck through the 
vines, skirting the angle of the house at 
some distance, till he came tothe straight 
walk that led to the back door. Don 
Alberto was used to night adventures, 
and saw the ladder distinctly before he 
came to it. Tommaso planted his foot 
firmly against the foot of the ladder and 
Don Alberto went up very cautiously. 
Tommaso had wound rags round the 
topsof theside pieces, so that they should 


“HAT is right,” said Mr. Smith; “now 

T be careful.” 

‘““And—and—and—”’ said Billy 
Brad, slowly, ‘‘and a great big awfully 
noss-er-noss flewed into the window, and 
it shooted me dead, and—and it eated 
up the cake, and—and——”’ 

“Stop there!”’ said Mr. Smith. ‘In the 
first place, I have told you forty times not 
to say ‘noss-er-noss.’ Say rhinocervs. 
Rhi-noc-er-os. Say it.” 

‘‘Noss-er-ros,”” said Billy Brad. 

“‘Rhi-noc-er-os,’” repeated Mr. Smith. 

““Ross-er-noss,”’ said Billy Brad, 

“‘Rhi-noc-er-os,’’ insisted his father. 

“*T-ross-er-ross,”’ said Billy Brad. 

“Well,” said his father, ‘‘there was no 
rhinoceros. Rhinoceroses do not fly, and 
one couldn't get in at the window, and I 
doubt if they like cake, and they don’t 
have guns, and they couldn't shoot you 
dead if they wanted to, and you are not 
dead, as you can plainly see, and that 
whole story is just another Lie."’ 

“Is it?’ asked Billy Brad, innocently. 
He was astounded. He would never have 
believed it if his father had not told him. 

“Yes, it is,’’ said his father. ‘‘Didn’t 
you eat that cake yourself, Billy Brad?” 

“Yes,” admitted Billy Brad frankly 
“T eated it. And the big bear eated it, 
and—and—and the big old cow eated it, 
but—but—but the noss-e-noss didn’t not 
eated it.”’ 

“Billy, you are not telling the truth 
yet. You ateall that cake, and you know 
it. Didn’t you?” 

“Yes,’’ said Billy Brad. ‘‘I eated it all, 
and the big bear eated it all and—and— 
the big old cow he eated it all. We all 





eated it all. And there wasn’t any cake 
left,’ he added sadly. 
“The idea!’’ said his mother. ‘‘There 


was lots left. He only ate‘a little.” 
His father set him on the floor and rose. 
“*Well,”’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know what to 
do next. He has admitted that he ate 
the cake. I don’t think that he mean. to 
tell a wilful lie. I don’t believe he has 


N THE way down it was deemed 
() safer for me to go in the middle, 
Rudolf taking the lead, and Gabriel 

the more responsible position in the rear; 
for, in descending, this is the post of 
honor, the strongest and most skilful of 
the party being expected to stand firm 
and hold the rope in case one in front 
shall slip. {£ he goes, as a rule, all are 
lost. A Swiss guide, however, is not ex- 


make no noise against the wall. Don 
Alberto stopped when his head was ona 
level with the ray of light, and applying 
his eye to the hole he saw the beautiful 
Venetian sitting motionless by the table. 
Having satisfied himself that she was 
within and alone, he lost no time in com- 
ing down, and the rest happened as Tom- 
maso had explained that it would. 

At the first sound of steps below Or- 
tensia started to her feet, understanding 
instantly that some one had entered the 
house by stealth, since she herself had 
put up the chain at the front door. 


OR one fatal moment she hesitated 
and stood motionless. Then, as the 
footsteps mounted the Hhittle staircase at 
a run, she sprang to shut the door; but 
it was too late, for Don Alberto was al- 
rea y on the threshold. He caught her 
with one arm and almost lifted her back 
into the room, while with the other 
hand he slammed the door, turned the 
key, and thrust it into his pocket. 

She was struggling wildly in his arms 
then, but he laughed. 

“Softly, softly!’ he cried. ‘‘You will 
hurt yourself, my sweet! There, there! 
You have scratched your pretty arm 
already!”’ 

It was true. She had cut her arm 
just above the wrist against one of the 


chiseled buttons of his coat, and the red 
drops ran down over his lace wristband. 
But she felt no pain and she fought like 
a tigress against his hold; so far she had 
uttered no sound. 

“‘Coward!"’ she cried suddenly, and 
with one mad wrench she had her hands 
at his throat, and her strong little fingers 
were almost crushing his windpipe. 

He could not lold her now, for she 
was strangling him; to free himself he let 
go of her waist and caught at her wrists 
totearherhandsaway. Butherstrength 
was like a strong man's in that moment 
and he could not loosen her hold. 

He felt that in another moment she 
would have strangled him outright, for 
his eyes were already starting from his 
head, and the room swam. With furi- 
ous violence he twisted himself sideways 
and tried to hurl her from him. Even 
then she did not loosen her desperate 
grip, but as he swung her and himself 
half round, her head struck the wall of 
the room. Then her hands relaxed in- 
stantly, and as he reeled backwards in 
regaining his balance, he saw her sink to 
the floor, stunned and unconscious. 

A crash like thunder broke upon the 
moment’s silence that followed. The 
window opposite the table was wide open 
and shattered, the frame and shutters 
split to matchwood, the glass in splin- 


BILLY BRAD AND THE BIG LIE 


(Continued from page 51) 


any idea what a lieis. I might whip him 
for eating the cake when he was told not 
toeatit. Orl might whip him for telling 
all that tale about the hear and the cow. 
I will do whatever you say. I am only 
afraid that if I whip him now he may get 
the idea that he is being punished for tell- 


It is because you told what was not so. 
You ate the cake. Your mother asked 
you who ate it, and you said a cow anda 
bear. That was not true. It was a lie. 
You ate the cake. If you had told your 
mother that you had eaten it, and had 
said nothing about the cow and the bear, 





He turned 
“Son,” he said, “if [ whip 
you what will I be whipping you for?” 
‘“*For—for—for because the old big noss- 
ar-noss can’t not fly,’ said Billy Brad. 


ing us that he ate the cake.”’ 
to Billy Brad. 


“No,” said Mr. Smith. ‘Not for that. 


that would have been the truth, and not a 
lie, and then you would only have been 
whipped for taking the cake. It—it isa 
great deal worse to be whipped for lying 
than for—for stealing. I shall have to 
whip you twice. Once for the lie and once 


THE MOST DRAMATIC EVENT IN MY LIFE 


(Continued from page 43) 


pected to slip, and very rarely does. 
Their shoes were well studded with nails, 
while mine were not, as I had expected to 
wear climbing-irons which would make 


them unnecessary. This time, however, 


I had nov worn climbing-irons because 
they are fastened with straps which 1m- 
pede the circulation, and on the previous 
ascent I had had one foot frostbitten 
and did not wish to risk freezing my foot 


solid and having it cut off, as it would be 
more susceptible the second time, but 
now I regretted that the irons had not 
been brought, for the steps were very 
small indeed. The big steps which my 
guide had made on the Jungfrau required 
from ten to twenty blows each, but this 
would not do on the long slope of Huas- 
caran. Two or three hacks were all that 
Gabriel could give, so the steps were not 


ters, and, almost as Don Alberto starte; 
and turned round, Trombin sprang in:; 
the room, hatless, with his long rapier :; 
his hand, his round blue eyes wide oper 
and glaring like a wild-cat’s, his cheeis 
fiery red, and his long yellow hair stream. 
ing out from his head like a mane. 


Aes! staggered back toward th: 
locked door. Trombin advanced x. 
on him slowly, sword in hand, till he w:. 
within three paces, looking more like z- 
avenging demon thanaman. Yet whe 
he spoke his voice was calm and steady. 

“If it is agreeable to you to dray, 
sir,’’ he said, “I will do you the hon: 
of killing you like a gentleman. If, «: 
the other hand, as I gather from yu: 
attitude, you do not think the momen 
propitious for fighting, I will throw yo, 
out of the window as I would a lacke; 
who insulted a lady, sir. Pray chan 
quickly, sir, before I have counted thre. 
sir, for 1 am in haste. One—two- 
three!”’ 

The last word was scarcely out of f:: 
mouth when Trombin dashed forward, 
and, dropping his rapier at the same 
time, threw his arms round the courtier’: 
knees; he flung him over his shoulde: 
like a sack of flour, ran with him to tke 
open window and dropped him out. 

(To be continued) 


for stealing the cake. Come with me’ 

After a whipping the only place for a 
boy to go is to bed, and Billy Brad wer: 
there. He lay between the cool shee: 
and sobbed until the sobs dwindled tolittl 
sighs, and then he lay a long while looking 
up at the darkness of which he was not ir 
the least afraid, because he had no imaz- 
nation to fill it with terrors, and listeninz 
to the voices of his parents below in the 
living-room. He was still awake wher 
they came up, and when his father tiptee: 
into the room to take a last look, Billy 
Brad looked up at him with bright eves 

“Good night, old boy,’’ said his father. 
‘No hard feelings because I had to wh: 
you, have you?” 

“No, papa,” said Billy Brad, and lai 
his chubby face against his father’s. 

‘‘And we won't tell any more lies, wi! 
we?’ said Mr. Smith, cheerfully. 

‘“‘No,”’ said Billy Brad heartily. 

A few minutes later his mother came != 
to tuck him in snugly for the night, ard 
she, too, threw her arms around him, and 
kissed him. 

‘Good night,”’ said his mother. “But. 
ou shouldn’t throw down your coves. 
little boy.” 

‘‘No, mama,’’ he agreed. “I didn't. 
A—a—a—big white nangel flyed in at th 
window, and—and—and it camed ngh: 
through the screen, and—and—and « 
said, ‘Is you too hot?’ and—and—and « 
tooked my covers off, and—and I tooked 
a big gun, and—and I shooted the old nan- 
gel—and—and I made it holler, and— 
and it flewed away, and—and nobody 
seed it, for because nobody can't not se 
nangels.”’ 

He waited a minute. 
mother’s mouth grow hard. 

‘‘And—and—and the nangel didn't not 
eat any cake. I eated it,” he said. 

“Billy Brad,” said his mother sadly. 
“*T don’t know what is going to become “! 
you!” 

‘I’m going to be a garbage man,” sad 
Billy Brad, with satisfaction. 


He saw his 


half as large as his shoes. It was enough 
coming up, but going down it was tet- 
fying. 

A smooth slope of sixty degrees 
never pleasant. I feared the outcome 
greatly, but we had to go down and the 
faster the better. We had not gone far 
when I saw something black fly away. 
It wasyone,of\Rudolf’s mittens. Later 
he Said that he laid.it down to fasten his 


Oe 





After dark, he 
lost his other mitten, changing it from 
one hand to the other, which was so 
numb then that he did not feel the mitten 


shoe and it blew away. 


dropping off. I, however,was the first to 
slip. Gabriel above held the rope tight 
so that I slid but a few feet and was able 
at once to regain my footing. 

Some time after dark it seemed advisa- 
ble for Gabriel to take the lead. There 
was a long traverse amid crevasses, cav- 
erns and appalling slopes across the wide 
flank of the mountain. Now the moon 
was just behind me, casting a shadow 
over the place where I must step. The 
poncho would often sway in the wind, as 
I was in the act of stepping, so as to con- 
ceal the spot where I must place my foot. 
I had previously thought myself sure- 
footed, and my eye for distance is good; 
but now my foot missed the exact spot so 
that I fell, as usual, in a sitting posture, 
crying out to warn the guides. I ex- 
pected nothing serious. What, then, was 
my horror to find that thus sitting I was 
sliding down that glassy slope! We were 


fe EE here, Miss Selina,”’ said Richard. 

He was coiling the rope more com- 

pactly about his arm, and took up 
his basket of tools. ‘‘When I was twelve 
years old mother put a mortgage on our 
house because Uncle Dick told her to. I 
never knew where the money went. [ 
never want to. Well, Ellery an’ me, 
when we grew up, we worked it off, an’ 
then Ellery married an’ I let him have the 
farm. An’ then I met Annie, an’ she's 
been waitin’ for me for three years, an’ 
I’ve been workin’ like a dog, an’ I ain't 
got anywheres near out o’ the woods. 
An’ when I think Uncle Dick’s dead, but 
he’s swallowin’ up another farm for a 
memorial, it makes me pretty sore. An’ 
when you come to me for contributions [ 
say, No, sir, my money goes into the bank. 
He won't put his finger on it there, if I can 
prevent him. I don’t know’s I can, after 
all. He always got his way somehow, by 
hook or by crook.” 

He was standing equipped with his 
load, poised to start, and Miss Selina was 
regarding him miserably. 

‘‘Well, Richard,” she said, in a futile 
attempt at meeting his warring moods. 
ae I’m sorry.” 

He gave her a little nod and strode off, 
and after a moment’s thoughtful delay 
she followed him. It was true that she 
had never, in all her experience, heard 
anything like his swift tirade and innuen- 
do touching Richard Harden, the dead 

t. Harden had been a religion to her 
and to all of her generation in the town. 


E HAD begun in boyhood almost by 
convincing his local disciples that he 
was equipped with special needs and 
privileges, and that monitory demand on 
them had continued to theend. It wasa 
mastery as involuntary as any of those 
tyrannies that spring from deep and indi- 
vidual instincts. He loved his own hun- 
gry powers and the opportunities bloom- 
ed out of the worship of others, and the 
dash and splendor of his effrontery made 
its own argument. The country hillside 
had to regard it as something exotic in 
those narrow bounds. When he went 
away, as he did somewhat before middle 
life, the place of his birth welcomed the 
briefest news of him from those other 
happy spots where, it was evident, he 
was still conquering. Sometimes they 
saw his work copied into their own news- 
paper from more cosmopolitan organs, 
and wondered how Richard could write 
pieces so beautiful. He had begun his 
versifying in a day when only a few poetic 
stars had come out in the American sky, 
and now his reputation, reenforced by a 
sympathetic personality, had seemed to 
demand an outward monument in fitting 
recognition. 

Miss Selina went slowly on, the brilliant 
softness of the day darkened for her by 
the young man’s rancor. She made no 
doubt that he was speaking the truth as 
he saw it; but it was, she knew, a distort- 
ed vision, something to be deplored and 
sorrowed over. It seemed to her a pity 
that he could not marry Annie Trumbull 
at once, as good a girl as ever stepped, 
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all nearly in the same line, so I slid fifteen 
or twenty feet before the rope held. Now 
to get back! The guides called to me to 
get up, but I was all in a heap, the rope 
tight around my waist, and unable to 
move. So the men came together just 
above and hauled me up the slope. 
Thankful once more to be in the line of 
steps I started onward, resolved to be 
more careful. But again I slipped and 
again slid far below. Each time my 
terror increased. It seemed that the 
way would never end! I begged Gabriel 
to stop for the night in some cavern or 
crevasse, saying that we should never get 
down alive, but he refused to listen and 
kept on. Had we halted, we should have 
frozen. 

Once when I slipped I was astonished 
to see Rudolf dart by me far below. I 
did not dream that he had slipped, but 
wondered how he could assist me by run- 
ning down there. Later, I learned that 
he did slip, and only the strength and 
resolution of Gabriel saved us all from 
destruction. I was astonished later to 
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and now left alone in the world and forced 
to work out for Mary Ellen Gilman. But 
it could hardly be that Richard Harden, 
the poet, was in any conscious sense re- 
sponsible for all these broken fortunes 
and deferred longings. 

So musing, she came at last to the 
driveway leading to the great white 
house. It was so warm that the windows 
were up and draperies were moving in 
the still rhythm of a Summer breeze. 
Miss Selina knew where she should find 
Mary Ellen. She would be in the old 
judge’s library, doing gentle tasks, per- 
haps knitting or looking over the papers 
in the writing-desk. It was a delight- 
ful morning and it fitted Mary Ellen’s 
acquiescent age. So Miss Selina went 
round to the side porch to approach it 
more directly, and there, on the steps in 
full sunlight, she found Annie Trumbull 
peeling apples. Miss Selina, as she saw 
her, felt the delight and pang of middle 
age when it comes upon youth at its best 
and remembers for a moment what youth 
is. The kindly sun flooded the girl's 
bright hair and made it splendid. It 
touched her brilliant skin and disclosed 
no flaw in the exquisite grain of it; and 
when she looked up with a candid glance, 
before rising to let the neighbor pass, 
Miss Selina was conscious of tears in her 


own eyes. She spoke gently: 
“Don’t get up, Annie. Where is she?” 
“In the library,’ answered Annie, 


‘looking over papers.”’ 

Miss Selina nodded and went on. She 
crossed the hall and stopped at the open 
library door, and Mary Ellen, in a low 
chair with another chair before her, filled 
with papers, saw her. Mary Ellen had 
been a beauty in her day, slender, blond, 
with delicate hands and sloping shoulders. 
She had kept the wistful look of her blue 
eyes and the testimony, in all her move- 
ments, of a gentlewoman’s inherited grace. 
But she was on the road to old age, and 
Miss Selina, seeing her, felt a wondering 
pang at the plight where they both found 
themselves, they who had been so young. 
In an instant the vivacity of surprised 
pleasure had animated Mary Ellen’s 
face into a beautiful recognition. She 
rose with a little rustle, brushing her silk 
apron prettily. 

“That you, Selina?’ she called brightly, 
in their old-time salutation. 

‘“T guess it is,’’ said Selina, all a re- 
sponsive cheerfulness. ‘‘Ain’t it a real 
fall day?” 


ioe your bonnet right off,’’ said 
Mary Ellen, beginning to untie the 
strings herself. ‘‘You’ve come to pass 
the day, now haven't you?”’ 

‘Well, if it’s convenient,”’ said Selina, 
meantime removing her little cape, and 
presently they were seated each in a low 
rocker, talking pleasantly. 

Selina did not hesitate a moment in the 
path to choose. Young Richard seemed 
to be urging her on, in his impatient bat- 
tering on what had been the impregnable 
walls of the poet’s reputation. Annie 
sitting out there at her humble task seem- 
ed to be asking, with those candid eyes, 








.that we were out of danger. 





hear that Rudolf never expected to get 


down alive. Both hands and one foot 
being frozen, he naturally had not firm 
footing. Gabriel said that he never de- 
spaired except when Rudolf slipped. 
Then he thought we were all lost. But 
he stood firm, though two fingers were 
caught between the rope and his ice-ax, 
for he knew it was life or death. Had he 
given way, after sliding some distance 
we should all have dropped off thousands 
of feet below. 

At last, at last, Gabriel paused and said, 
‘‘Now we are safe. If you like, you can 
slide.’"", Happy was I to know that we 
had passed out from among those dread- 
ful abysses and appalling slopes to the 
moderate one just above our camp and 
I sat down 
and slid rapidly toward the tent, bump- 
ing and floundering, Gabriel holding the 
rope, till I upset and was almost anni- 
hilated. It was half-past ten when at 
length we found refuge in the tent, too 
tired to eat or sleep, with nothing to drink, 
but thankful at last for rest and safety. 


why her Richard was poor while his uncle 
had been favored, and the old ideal of the 
dead man which Miss Selina had kept en- 
shrined in her heart ever since her girl- 
hood, was crying petulantly for reinstate- 
ment in its first perfection, 

‘Parson was round yesterday about 
the memorial,’’ she began. ‘‘Seemed as 
if I couldn’t wait to see you and hear 
what you had to say.” 

Mary Ellen leaned back in her chair 
and looked thoughtfully at the pile of 
papers in the other chair beside her. She 
held her eyeglasses in one slim hand as 
she talked, and Selina thought it a very 
becoming attitude. 

‘‘He canve here,’ she said. 
know hardly what to say.” 

‘Seems they begun with the idea of a 
tablet put up in the meetin’-house and 
then got kind of carried away and thought 
they’d have a monument.” 

Mary Ellen nodded. 

“How should you feel,’’ she began, 
punctuating her speech with little taps of 
the eyeglass on her knee, ‘‘about a house 
for a memorial?” 


“T didn’t 


ELINA nodded and turned briefly to 
the window, where the old gray house 
could be seen in its mellow beauty. 

“’Twould make a proper handsome 
place,’’ she conceded. 

“IT was thinking just before you came 
in how we could furnish it,’’ Mary Ellen 
continued. ‘‘’Twould be pleasant to 
have it the same as it was when he roomed 
there. Some of the furniture’s there 
now. Some of it father sold, and it’s over 
in the lower village. I could lay hands 
on it the minute I wanted to.” 

“Yes. They'd let you buy it back.” 

‘‘We could have the house open certain 
days in a week, and I could send over 
whatever help I have to see to it. And 
when I die—well, I guess I could leave 
enough to have it taken care of.” 

A flush rose to her cheeks. She was 
speaking at last with a certain timidity. 
Everybody had assumed that she had 
been engaged to Richard perhaps for a 
short time, perhaps all their lives, and 
with the perfect acquiescence of an admir- 
ing township toward its superiors, no one 
had really wondered why they did not 
marry. This was the first time she had 
spoken to any one, even to Selina, asif she 
had the nearest claim on him, and Selina 
understood at once that Mary Ellen could 
be different now that he was dead. 

“I’ve been reading over his letters,” 
said Mary Ellen. 

Selina felt the blood in her face. It 
seemed wonderful to have all those let- 
ters in that dashing handwriting and to 
hold over them the power of saving or 
destruction. 

“They must be terrible interesting,”’ 
she volunteered. 

The flush was deepening in Mary EI- 
len’s cheeks. She seemed to speak with 
difficulty. 

‘“‘T never read them over together, as 


I've been doing these last days,”’ she said. 
‘“‘Sometimes I'd read one year, sometitags 4 GK 


another. I’ve done that all my life. 
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But now seems if ’twas a book, all about 
him, and I’d read it from beginning to 
end. The book’s closed.”’ 

“Yes,”” agreed Selina, ‘ot knowing 
what else to say. ‘‘The book’s closed. 
He’s been taken from us.” 

“I don’t know as he has,”’ said Mary 
Ellen, in a voice quite unlike the gentle 
quality of speech that seemed to guard 
her from too intimate an approach. “I 
don’t know as he was ever with us.” 

Selina sat looking at her in a puzzled 
interrogation. Mary Ellen, she humbly 
thought, was going too fast for her. 
That was no new thing. When they 
were girls together Selina used to wait, 
swinging or crocheting on the steps, while 
Mary Ellen finished a book before they 
went laughing out into the happy morning 
world all girls can share. 

“T never spoke of this before,”’ said 
Mary Ellen. ‘I sha’n’t ever again. If 
you hadn't come to-day, right when I’m 
in the midst of it, I shouldn’t speak now. 
But I’m dreadful tired of keeping still.”’ 
She put one hand to her throat, in a girl- 
ish gesture, as if she felt an ache there 
and had to clutch it before it led to tears. 
‘‘Selina,’’ she said, ‘‘these letters are ’most 
all alike.”’ 

‘“‘Are they?’’ asked Selina. She want- 
ed to add that of course they were since 
they were love-letters; all love-letters 
must be alike in a beautiful way. Selina 
had never had any, but she cherished a 
timid reverence for them. 

Mary Ellen struck her hand upon a pile 
of them, lightly and yet passionately. 
“There isn’t a letter here,’’ she said, 
“but what tells what he’s planning for 
himself.” 


. ELL,” volunteered Selina, ‘‘I sup- 

pose you did havea good many 

plans twixt you. ’Twould be natural.” 

‘They weren't plans for me, or for him 

~ and me together. They were for him. 

When he was young, they were how he 

was going to do something grand and set 

the world afire. When he got along in 

years, they were about money—and his 
health.” 

“His health did trouble him a good 
deal, didn't it?’’ 

“Yes. It needn’t have. I guess he 
was as hale as most men of sixty, and he 
died of an accident at last.”’ 

‘But, Mary Ellen!’’ She _ hesitated. 
What she was impelled to ask seemed per- 
sistently beaten back by Mary Ellen’s 


‘‘Red” Featherston, the leader of 

the gang, at the back of the neck. 
His friends locked their legs in his to hold 
him down. The minister, who knew the 
trick, wrenched him loose and with a 
vigor that tore the youth’s shirt from his 
back, sent him flying through the tent 
entrance head first. And Evangelist Shel- 
don had earned his laurels. Four tent 
caretakers had ‘‘Red’’ and his men wor- 
ried off the job. The next week after he 
and the minister had met on common 
ground, Red himself was hired as care- 
taker. The tip went round the ward that 
‘‘Red’s meetin’ ’’ wasn’t to be interfered 
with. And it wasn’t. Never was more 
peaceful preaching than at Tent No. 3. 

Not all the stories of gospel work end 
“good ever after.”” This of ‘Red”’ 
doesn’t. There was hanging over him 
an old charge for stealing brass from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Inthe 
Fall he was sent up for seven months. 
He was out for the next Summer’s gospel 
campaign and was again hired for care- 
taker. But it wasn’t long before he 
came around to give up his keys with the 
confession, “Say, I ain’t on de lével wid 
you’se any more.’’ Later he died from 
injuries received in a street fight. On 
the record remains the fact that for one 
Summer ‘‘Red’’ Featherston, thief, kept 
as straight as he knew and did the best 
he could by the aid of the gospel tent 
campaign. 

In this saving work over four hundred 
thousand people are preached to in a sea- 
son. Nine of the services are held in 
foreign languages, and there are some 


SO iRea"" Fes like lightning struck 


customary dignity, the reserve that had 
defended her like a maiden armor all 
these years. But she ventured it. ‘‘Mary 
Ellen, you did set by him. Seemed as if 
you were made for each other.”’ 

They were silent a long time. Selina 
did not venture to look at her friend. 
Now that she might have evoked be- 
trayal, she feared to see it coming. Her 
own thoughts ran swiftly back into the 
past where so many giths, like her had 
adored Richard Harde off, with the 
reverent certainty that : 
were made for each other. 
spoke at last. Her voice was ve 
but Selina started at the soun 
had perhaps never meant so mam 
den things. It almost seemed, Wi! 
broken cadences, not to be Mary 
voice ata’. 

‘““T’ve given a good many years te 
she said. ‘‘All my life I’ve give 
ing letters from him, thinking 
would be when he came, 
picture, reading over his vert 


















Selina, I don’t know as you y I’ve 
had any life at all, as mos s count 
life. I’ve set up a kind of ol. The 


idol’s gone, and now I’m not so old but 
what I want to live a little.’’ 


“LJOW do you want to live?’’ ventured 
Selina, in.a scared voice. ‘‘How 
you going to live?”’ , 

“T don’t know. I don’t see’s there’s 
anything left for a woman as old as I am. 
But the world’s alive, and I'm alive in it, 
and I'd like to see some good of it.”’ 

“Well,” urged Selina practically, ‘‘what 
you going to do?” 

“That's it. WhatamI? Am I going 
to give the house and keep it dusted, and 
whenI get older send somebody over 
to keep i dusted, and play my idol’s in it? 
I don’t’ know, Selina, I don’t know. 
Seem’s if ’twould be a kind of a play- 
house. I’m not above having a play- 
house, if I am sixty years old, but this 
morning it kind of seems to me I’d like to 
see something alive in it.”’ 

A man's laugh rang out from the 
orchard. They turned together and saw 
a lovesome sight, Richard on a step-lad- 
der, his ready saw resting on a branch, 
and Annie standing on the ground at the 
ladder’s foot and looking upat him. The 
sun was on her hair; it was like youth and 
love together in the leafless orchard, re- 
creating Spring by the touch of their own 
magic. And while they looked, Richard 


laughed again and Annie joined him in 
her gay treble, and they seemed, though it 
was Autumn in the orchard, to be antiph- 
onally chanting the praise of springing 
leaves. 

“I walked a piece with Richard this 
morning,” hesitated Selina. ‘‘I spoke to 
him about his uncle.” 


vo Ellen looked at her in sudden 
keen inquiry. 
‘What did he say?” 


~~) “Oh, quite a few things. Mary Ellen, 


d-you ever hear it took a good deal of 
oney to keep Richard comfortable?” 
ary Ellen rose and walked back and 

through the room, with the certain 
sp of youth. At last she stopped. 
‘It's there,”’ she said, pointing to the 
etters. ‘‘It’s all there—how he planned 
and strove, and what one gave him and 
what another. And he took it all, Selina. 
He thought ’twas his by rights.”’ 

Selina spoke solemnly, in an awed 
whisper: 

‘““‘What made him 
Ellen?” 

‘‘He thought he wasn’t like other folks. 
I thought he wasn’t, too. His sister 
thought so. And I shouldn't have known 
any different if I hadn’t read the whole 
story there as it is in his letters.”’ 

Selina felt like calling out to her not to 
weaken an old bond, not to hurt the spirit 
that had grown so used to her adoring 
faith. 

“OQ Mary Ellen,” she cried, ‘“‘you ain’t 
casting him off, now he’s gone and can’t 
help himself?” 

Mary Ellen smiled her sweet smile that 
seemed to hold secrets in it. 

‘“T haven’t cast off anybody,” she said. 
‘“‘T couldn’t ever cast them off. Only it’s 
kind of come to me the world is meant for 
the living, not the dead.”’ 

“It’s come to Richard, too,’’ Selina 
said, in wonder. ‘‘He seems to have 
laid up a good deal. Did you ever know 
he wanted to go to college?” 


think so, Mary 


“ATO, I never did.” 
‘‘Did you know his uncle kind of 
lived on ’em?”’ 

“T might have known,” said Mary Ellen 
passionately. ‘‘I guess I was too busy 
thinking what his uncle ought to have.”’ 
She stepped to the open window, where 
the Autumn air, bitter with the scent of 
leaves, stirred opulently. ‘‘Richard,” 
she called, ‘‘you come here. I want you. 


SAVING NEW YORK IN SUMMER 


(Continued from page 35) 


thirty-five meetings daily. Not all of 
them are in the thrilling quarters. In 
Abingdon Square nightly gathers a well- 
behaved audience of two thousand peo- 
ple. Out in the Bronx many church 
members are among those who go to the 
gospel tent, while others at the open 
windows of apartment houses join silently 
in the worship. In September the season 
closes with a grand rally of thousands 
that fill Carnegie Hall and the sidewalks 
round it. Then the evangelists turn over 
to the regular clergymen some two thou- 
sand “‘purpose”’ cards signed by converts 
who have signified their intention to lead 
a Christian life. That represents the 
work of the gospel campaign as the re- 
cruiting agent—for the“ehurches. But 
the full resultg-reack ler ‘and 
yond. Réz des a 
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affeeting homes, affeet 
ing secial fife and tedt int 
New York police forge “undery 

statement, Ask any,joné of them\about 
it. ‘‘Say,!’ fie’ll tell you; ‘those gospé 
fellows are/Swvin’ iS a foto’ trouble.”’ 
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headquarters, are at the Bible ining 
School on, Lexington Avenue All the 
workers are 8ttfnmoned once a week to re- 
port at a conference. 
commendation. 


There is judicious 
There is criticism where 
















it is needed. The evangelistic employee 
who doesn’t follow orders will lose his job 
as quickly as another. The absolutely for- 
bidden transgression is proselyting. No 
Hebrew or Catholic must be held up to 
hell fire. When an Evangelist meets a 
Catholic he must not try to make him a 
Methodist but a better Catholic. ‘Did 
you go to mass last Sunday?” he asks. 
‘“‘Well, be sure to go next Sunday. Have 
you been to confession lately? Go round 
and see the priest as soon as you can.”’ 
After the conference there 1s a prayer and 
praise service. From the leader, the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, the superintendent, his 
face aglow with spiritual fire, is passed on 
to the others the religious zeal that is 
inspiration for another week. 











OWN in a side seat sits a quiet, unob- 
trusive man who also serves the Lord. 

He is O. C. Baker, assistant superin- 
tendent, and his is the hand that makes 
the evangelistic machinery go round so 


“smoothly. He knows how. He is a for- 


mer newspaper editor and politician from 


Ohio. / Through the strenuous Summer 
he is often at his gospel campaign desk 
tilldawn. The cost of the movement for 


_ a season is something like thirty thousand 
_ dollars. 


There are ten thousand people 
n Mr. Baker's list of contributors who 
that money and he believes they 
o know what they’re giving it for. 


So he has a regular publicity agent on the 


staff, and under his supervision vital, 
throbbing real stories are sent hot from 
the str of New York to all the chufch 
papers. “The annual report/ Shows/ the 


touch of the same dramatic hand behind 


Annie, youcome, too. I want you both.” 

Richard stepped off his ladder, and 
propped his saw against the tree. They 
came together, he and Annie, through 
the sunshine, their faces alive with won- 
der and a pleasure in the day and their 
own united tasks in it. 

“Come in,’’ said Miss Mary Ellen again, 
as they stood outside the window, their 
faces questioning her. Then they went 
on through the hall and entered. Selina 
had risen, vaguely moved and almost 
terrified. They seemed to bring in the 
earth-scent with them and light the room 
with the intensity of their hope. 

“Richard,” said Miss Mary Ellen gently. 
There was a curious thrill in her voice. 
This might have been the tone she used 
long ago to call the other Richard, who 
had once been young. ‘Don’t you and 
Annie want to be married? Don’t you 
want to be married now?”’ 

The blood ran up to his hair and he 
made a little movement toward Annie, 
who stood quite still, not flushing or pal- 
ing, with wonderment in her face and 
worship of Miss Mary Ellen. She did not 
know what was coming, but she had warm 
experience of her old friend’s goodness. 


“WOU can be married,’’ said Miss Mary 

Ellen, in a soothing quiet, as if she 
gave them permission to do a very ordin- 
ary thing ‘“‘IT want youto. I want you 
to live over there.’’ With a gesture, she 
indicated the gray house. ‘‘You can carry 
on the place, and Annie shall do what she 
can for me.” 

Richard’s face darkened uncer the 
cloud of the morning. 

‘““You’re awful kind, Miss Mary Ellen,” 
he said, ‘‘but I couldn’t do it to save my 
life, not even to marry Annie. I couldn't 
live in a memorial house an’ show it to 
folks an’ talk about it—an’ say over 
verses—no, I couldn’t do it to save 
my life. Nor Annie couldn’t either. I 
woudn’'t let her.”’ 

Miss Mary Ellen stood in a muse with 
her eyes fixed on the waiting gray house, 
and they all watched her. She turned 
upon them with a sudden smile. 

“There isn’t going to be any memorial 
house,”’ she said, ‘‘only just a tablet in the 
church. I’m going to deed the place to 
you, you and your heirs forever. It’s 
just as if—”’ her voice failed her and her 
face quivered a little—‘‘it’s just as if 
your uncle had left me his debts to pay, 
Richard, and I was paying ’em to you.” 


the scenes. And the money is _forth- 
coming for religious work when people 
are made to see it and feel it like this. 
There is one contribution of a dollar from 
a missionary out in Mexico. Another 
dollar arrives from a New York working 
woman in four separate instalments of 
postage stamps. And in greater volume, 
but not with mightier meaning, the money 
comes from other sources. One August 
the Committee suddenly faced the fact 
that the funds were gone and they must 
have six thousand dollars or fold the tents 
in another week. The superintendent 
called all the workers to a morning of 
prayer. As they separated at noon he di- 
rected, ‘“‘All of you keep in mind the 
prayer for six thousand dollars.’’ He 
stepped on a surface car and he prayed, he 
says, as he rode along. He prayed as he 
mounted the steps of a Fifth Avenue 
mansion. He prayed as the butler show- 
ed him in, into the presence of a woman 
famed for her wealth and her philanthropy. 
He stated the need. The woman moved 
over to her desk and thoughtfully nibbled 
the end of her penholder. ‘‘Will six 
thousand dellars do?” she asked looking 
up. ‘Praise the Lord, it will!’ the visitor 
said. “I'll make it ten thousand dollars 
for good measure,”’ she replied, smiling as 
she wrote the check. 


Th the Bible outgrown its useful- 
ness?’ once laughed Dwight L. 
Moody. ‘Might as well say that the sun 
is old.” Faith and works—it’s a mighty 
combination by, which the Evangelical 
Committee is\saving New York in the 
Summerf-time. 
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hg youcan eu a exe THE COW THAT LOVED PERSIMMONS 


money together withany «mg 
transportation charges 400M By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 


Bk ses Lia “< Illustrations by Arthur Litle 


absolutely no risk 
when you order from 


BELLAS HESS & CO. 
New York City 


1D16 Ladies’ Washable 

Tailor-made Coat 
Suit for Hot Weather 
Wear, cut over one of the 
latest New York models. 


Made from the best quality \@ 
of washable linon, looks 


HE great house stood, white- “Ef what you ax don’t cost nothin’, an’ you'll do twict ¢ 
pillared and wide-galleried, much fer me,’ Mr. Crow make answer. 
behind its live oaks and ‘Miz. Cow try to look ez pretty ez she kin; she sort 0’ smile 
magnolias. Chinaberrytrees up at Mr. Crow like dis.” 
shaded the drive which led to the Aunt Jinsey gave a somewhat realistic imitation of a cow 
quarters, offering their plumes of | smiling, which set all three children to giggling hilariously. “‘I 
purple blossoms in the Summer _ dest ax you to fly up higher in de tree, wid yo’ two strong, strong 


and their bunches’ wings,’ she say. ‘I dest ax you to pick me off some ’simmons 
of sticky-sweet wid yo’ sharp, sharp beak, an’ th’ow 'em down to me.' 








equally as well and will 
launder as well as pure 
linen. Especially designed 


to give a charmingly grace- 


ful contour to the figure. berries in the Fall. ‘‘*An’ what does I git by dat?’ ax de crow. ‘Ef ’simmons is 

Coat is elaborately trimmed s a 

with insertions of venice The lawn sloped good, I reckon I better eat 'em all myse f. 

lace two inches wide front ‘ aga : : ; 

and back exactly alike. down to a sluggish Oh, Mr. Crow, don’t speak to me so unkind,’ say de pore 
of the sleeves also ° ‘ : ’ »_° : 

eames eiicahe ame ace: little brook. cow. ‘Dey’s seb’m bushly basketfuls mo’ 'simmons in dat dar 


Coat fastens in front with 
two extra large self covered 
buttons. Circular gored 


America, the’ tree dan you could eat in a month o’ Sundays. ‘Sides, ’sim- 
nurse for the older mons is plumb pizento crows. ’Sides, dis hyer is my birthday, 


able belt ; inverted plated ERY | Mr. Crow in his black suit o’ clothes Randolph chil- an’ I bound ye I ought to havea bait o’ ’simmons fer to mark 
trated with bands of venice ; aA dren, droned away detime. ‘Sides, I'll do whatever you wish in return for yo' 
andentirclyaround theskirt | 3 7" > all day long at the plantation stories which had nourished her kindness.’ 

Se eee Cuan Ree childhood. Aunt Jinsey, the head nurse, now in charge of the ““‘Haw! haw! haw!’ dat de way de crow laugh. ‘Hav! 
white, the new. rose culur [NRE Soca \W baby brother, sometimes told the children stories, too. haw! haw! What could you do for me, you great, big, clum- 
Reus ST ithe ee eb Ry This morning Baby Isabel cried because she could not have _ sy, heavy-steppin’ somebody? You ain’t got no wings. You 
sane ite a 4 coffee for her breakfast. America was away, so the care of ain't got no fedders. How you gwine do favors to a crow?’ 
to 44 inches length of skirt. id the children fell to some one else. “Wid dat, Mr. Crow fly high up in de tall ’simmon-tree an’ 


Our ‘‘Look at yo’ ma,’’ chided Aunt Jinsey, gently. ‘‘Her’s a commence eatin’ ’simmons. But mind you, he ain’t pick for 
ret G5, 75 =) 1D 16 big grown-up white lady, an’ de ripe ones. You ‘member 

kin have anything she a mind 3 dat a ripe ’simmon look right 

Writ to-day for a copy of our hand- to, an’ yit she don’t drink little, an’ swivelly, an’ dark- 
somely illustrated catalogue. It shows coffee. Take yo’ buttermilk, colored, an’ mean. An’ Mr. 
you the latest styles of New York City. honey, an’ see how good it Crow sock his beak into de 
Sent FREE upon application. taste. Aunt Jinsey done fetch green ‘simmons, what look so 


Write Write hit right from de churn."’ big, an’ slick, an’ rosy, an’ pret- 
eo ESS a oor But the baby did not want t An’ when he bite d 
BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBYSTS. § FREE . Cee ee ° . ee eee gee 


Saco NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. =r buttermilk, nor anything else ‘simmons, dey bite him back 
that she could have. again. 

“I’m going to 'tarve myse’f “Mr. Crow ain’t like dat 
to def,’’ she declared, ‘‘an’ nen greatly, yit when he look down 
mebbe I can have coffee.”’ un’neath de tree an’ see pore 

‘Heap o’ folks only hones ol’ Miz. Cow settin’ dar cryin' 
after dat what's hard to git,”’ big cow tears, wid her eyes 
commented the old nurse, as rolled up at ’im, he feel some 
she untied the bib tapes, and better; ’caze dey ain't no crow 

| Stal ee lifted her small charge down ever wore fedders dat didn't | 
Every Prospective Mother. @>-4 | from the high-chair. ‘Dest love to pester an’ torment | 
sind coor Bota= “Glonine "elt contet cat Un like a cat what love to eat fish, somebody. 
***T could do you a favor right 
—se locing— no: ripping or boning, —Con be wore the yous wet. 
er ant ke ¢ Free to every woman writ- 
et hoe pg lee atid erent aclige acres. oli. Ar tricia, as they trooped out of the dining- 





ease with “fine form™ and elegant appearance in : ° “91° . 
the home. on the street. and im ux eee iiwees drapes an’ ain’t willin’ to git her feet 

now,’ say de cow, a-sobbin’ an’ 

_, Made ia several uyles, and at prices lower than you can buy the “Oh, is there a story about that?’’ de- ae ae: oe snubbin’, an’ ketchin’ her breath like a child 


evenly in front and back — no bulkiness —no draw-strings 9 
FREE Send for our Fine Ilustrated Book —*Fine-Form manded the older children, Pate and Pa- LB eT > = cS Pea what been talked to wid a hickory. 


“*T ain't axin’ no favors from you,’ de 










materal, ar a cost. Guves opinions of ated sans, dresemakers, and oF" Ss ie —_ 
vei Dar aoe Trial coe Ts Seem room with Aunt Jinsey. ‘“‘If there’sa story \ ; ‘ a crow make answer. ‘Wid all dis jawlee- 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make rhe ° ° . ’ i ' A . ° . 
ee ws pam ede: Wade poutine insert sarin oa about it, do tell it to us.”". And the little , ait? cious fruit, I ain’t needin’ no favors from 
if don’t find it u ed, send it back and ° 
we wil heetlly refund every cont paid. Other Skirts — sister added by way of encouragement, a ol’ cow lady.’ 
{ not in need of a maternity skort, remember our famous B & W 
Dent, snk albleg celina wih peslbidly. abies wastes ‘“‘It’ll make the baby feel so much better.”’ “Well, I 'bleege to tell ye, anyhow,’ say 
guarantee — IIlustrared book free. Which book shall we P < a 
cond? Write to-day to ‘“T ain’t knowin’ to any story "bout a cat kind-hearted ol’ Miz. Cow, ‘dat dem dar 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept) K, Buffalo, N. Y. be ‘35 ’ i . ’ 
goin’ fishin’,’’ the old negress returned; what yo’ eatin’ 1s green 'simmons, an’ ef 
To protect you Inst ai oln we cautlo u thatthe Fine Form . 
Maternity Skirt 1a the only “Maternity Skirt” on the market, as It Is the “but I kin tell yuh a fine tale ’bout a ye eats many on ’em, dey gwine to set up 
only akirt which can ee ere vans —s ee ae oF ue 58 . ; 
ubstitutes offered will rise In front during derelopment—a fault so repul- 
rn irene qian of relied tastes, Se’ patie eam be purchased =r cow wat love simmons. a fuss im yo inside. 
where for this garment. Its celal f r “ pr ted b » ° ° . . 
wide iinminmabneniendaeieemiaane mamta amen And while the little folk sat on the broad ‘“‘De crow bawl out laughin’, he did; but 
gallery, waiting for the schoolroom to be opened for their all de same he commence to feel monstrous quare in his inside. 
. . : : o6 A - -y? ‘ : ’ , 
ECONOMICAL morning lesson, Aunt Jinsey related this story: Haw! haw! haw!’ he say. ‘Ouch! Wow! I’s pizened!’ an 
The stanle “T ain't sayin’ why nor which "bout how dis hyer cow come he clap claw to whar de cur’ous feelin’s was, an’ holler tell you 
, y 
pee to know dat she love ripe ’simmons. Mebbe somebody done could hyer him all over de Big Woods. 
eas Fadtic 


git her some; mebbe she climb a tree some time an’ gita bait “‘Den he git a most turrible, turrible fit. Right in dar 
on ’em herse’f; but ripe ’simmons was what ol’ Miz. Cow study amongst de ’simmons he have dat fit, an’ hit’s shore a sight. 
‘bout day an’ night, time de fust frost come, an’ dey giitin’ Ez he go humpin’ an’ bumpin’ an’ thumpin’ an’ jumpin’ round 
sweet an’ mushy. th’oo de branches, he nachelly 

“One day de old cow lady was grazin’ in de Big Woods, knock off every ripe ’simmon dat 
studyin’ "bout how greatly she did hone for de ’simmons on was dar, ’caze de ripe ’simmons 
a high ’simmon-tree, when she spied Mr. Crow settin’ on a_ parts easy. 





15 ets. 













~” ® e ’ ° . ’ 66 6TT ’ ’ . 
= — | branch, dyked out in his reg’lation black suit o’ clothes, an’ Uh-huh!’ say ol’ Miz. Cow, 
2 Acknowlédeed  (s. be-the ‘best staple-diccs E lookin’ for somebody what he kin pester. De ol’ cow been’ dryin’ her eyes on her pocket- 
a fabric on the market. x | standin’ under dat tree mighty nigh an hour, waitin’ for de handkacher. ‘Uh-huh! hyercome 
Adapted to al goods . . y , 
plied Tor EVGHInG OF arty co wnE. Gc ecialIn tee childven wind to shake de ’simmons down. Now she say, mighty de answer to my pray’r.’ 
and misses, be sure to see the light shades—all made by > ; as > 
new and special processes bringing out the natural lustre pleasant an’ friendly: An’ she never turnt her head \ 


of the wool. For street and school wear see the dark shades, 

of which the Blick and three Navy Blues are /as? and will 

notcrock. Ald the first A’ues have white selvayes. 
Made in a full line of Myht and dark shades. 
Laundering is easily done and improves the goods. 


Fast Blues and Black are just right 
r Bathing Suits. 
Lf you cammot secure these fabrics from 
your mome vetailer, write ns, and we wll 
fell you how and where to get the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & ©O., Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Bosten and New York. 


rr se, re ee ee re eee 


“Oh, Mr. Crow, I so pleased for to to see whether Mr. Crow die in de 
meet you. I’s so glad for to greet you. middle ob his fit, or whether he 
Will you kindly do me a favor?’ git well an’ crawl off.” 
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Iry This Soap for 
Massage 


Here is a toilet soap so pure —so 
delicate—so delightfully soothing — 
that you can massage its satiny lather 
right into the pores of the skin and 
feel the benefits almost at once. 

Palmolive is made from palm and 
olive oils shipped to us direct from 
the Orient. 

These oils are nature’s own beauti- 
fiers. Oriental women use them ex- 
clusively. We have blended them 
perfectly, after 36 years of experi- 
ence, so in Palmolive they’re better 
than ever. 

The result is delightful. Don't miss 
it longer. 

We use no artificial color. Palm- 
olive softens and freshens the driest 
skin. We are proud of its delicate 
perfume. 
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Off for a night in the mountains. For supper, bacon Crossing the ford. When this party pitches camp Re 





3 cooked ona stone. Ever tasted it? For a bed, a heap everybody will lend a hand in cooking the supper and 
a of fragrant pine-needles and an army blanket. gathering wood for the camp-fire. 
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si Send us 4c for a generous sample 
cake and our free book, “ 7he Aasy 
: Way to Beauty”—or buy a trial cake 
2 mS at your dealer’s, price 15c. 
: | SS See what the benefits are from a 
— massage with Palmolive. 
" ep 
+ te B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
Ww 


326 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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An “Indian” tribe of palefaces. The tepee, totem pole The lodge gives the boys a place in which to hold their 
and most of the costumes were made by the boys of minstrel shows, pantomimes, mock trials and other enter- 
this New Ensland camp. tainments. It is supplied with a piano and a good library. 


—_—._ =: eee ~ eo + = a. 







Secure, strong, ornamental; no ropes or pat- 
ent hangers to break, slip or get out of order. 
Safe and comfortable for rest or sleep’ as 
a oo = —— ——— seat or bed; indoors or out; for adults or 
: as " children. An up-to-date hanging settee as 
Washing up. In this very successful camp, the boys ° More “Indians.” These boys have built their wigwam somiortable 08 ® bed. lostantly pul Up oF 
ZA : : ‘ moved. Goods absolutely as represented 

wash their own dishes after each meal, in tubs of hot and made their costumes for almost nothing. Any boy or money cheerfully refunded. 


soapy water especially provided for the purpose. can do the same if he wants to. Write for the Rest-U Booklet 


INDIANAPOLIS TENT & AWNING CO. 
437 East Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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EXPRESS 
PREPAID 
LADIES’ ; 


Buys one of 
seCauee PANAMAS 
High-class 
These Are Exceptionally Fine (No Trimmings) 
Here is a photograph of one of the many jaunty styles 
that these fine Panamas can be shaped into. They are 
Fspecially suitable for Seashore, Caniping. Traveling. 
Golfing, Boating, Vacation and Gut Door Wear. We import 
them Foe South America throvgh Port of Galveston. 
Made of closely woven Panama straw, quickly convert- 
ihle into any shape or trim; our price bs. Sotd else- 
where for much more. 
Money refunded {f not exactly as represented. Bend 
for free illustrated atyle folder. Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO., Houston, Texas 
“Ponama Hat Kings™ 
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 €6 ° 99 
») “Gilbert” Corset 
twenty minutes. During that time life-saving corps patrol provisions are packed in bags, and under the leadership of 


The Celebrated 
The general swim takes place at eleven-thirty and lasts Ready for ahike. The blankets are rolled army fashion, fda Bas 
the beach. A good rub and sun-bath follow. a guide the boys start out about three o’clock. sey SY A Conforms to the prevailing styles 
C 
\ \ fe ’ 


and gives graceful lines to your 
gown because it is made for 
your figure. It reduces 


TO THE BOY KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE Wits it) 2s Bese fat 
| tion makes it fat Eble fee 
the bones or steels to break 
or wear through their casings. 


Write for beautiful free 
illustrated catalog and furtner 


~ 
7 


HICH of you does not want to gocamping this Summer? real camp-fire will never forget it. The huge flame shooting \ 
Few, perhaps, can join a up into the darkness of the night, 


finely equipped camp such The Boy Knights of the Round Table will appeal to all boys the shower of golden rain, the 





as those shown here, but nearly who like a healthy outdoor life. To form a chapter, get to- great dark background of piney particulars. : 
every boy can manage to spend | fetter ve or moro 3 te a a adesg | Woods, the weird light, the sing- «i Beene wasted 
at least one day and night in the and booklets which will be sent you free of charye. ing, the stories, the yells, the Po The Gilbert Corset Co. 
open. Any one who has seen a fun, are long to be remembered. Va -4 New Haven, Conn. 
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A LETTER FROM A MISSISSIPPI PILOT 


“Ham Seth,” Once a Famous “Packet” Captain, Writes to Aunt Betty 





and every tot of a boy along the banks could tell the name of a 
boat by the peculiar sound of either one of these. 

People used to have their favorite packet or some pet cap'n cr 
pilot, and wouldn’t travel by no other, and 
of course they all believed that thetr boat 
was the best and the swiftest. 

This give rise to all sorts of disputes. 
People used to claim that they could set 
their v.atches and clocks by the Creole 
Belle or the Pocahontas, and mighty often 
it was so, for the best boats was run on 
time just like express trains are nowadays. 

Even the cap’nsand pilots was famous, 
and every boy and girl can remember that 
Mark Twain, the feller that wrote about 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer, was 
once a river pilot on the Mississippi. In 
fact, he took his writing name from the 
queer cry of the leadsman sounding for 
deep or shallow water, ‘““Mark Twain" 
in river-talk standing for ‘‘Mark two 
fathom!” 

‘Course there was a heap of jealousy 
between the boats of the different lines, 
whether running up or down the rivers, 
and the pilots and crews hated to be beat 
by any other boat. We use to race all 


~~ 
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N 
Cc. 
Insect Bites | -- — .cyr serv 
Cat 5 Brui -4 Dear Miss on Mapam: It is with pleasure that 
Wounds and Abrasions I take pen in hand to compliment you all 
respond isstantly to an application of A concerning the clever way 
former experiences for the 
entertainment and instruc- 
tion of young folk. 
I perused the tales of the cap’n and the 
IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, scout with satisfaction and delight, for 
(Contain No Lead) 
This Vaseline preparation is recognized younger and perhaps fuller of queer do- 
by all physicians as a perfect ree ings than now. 
Well, I’m sixty-five year young, some 
gether with the cleansing and antiseptic gray and grizzled, of course, six foot tall, 
properties of carbolic acid. and straight as a taut string, still able to 
Hardly a day goes by that you will not find a 
use for Carbolated Vaseline. This is particularly 
true in households where there are children or 
boat up or down old Mississip’, why, the 
Vaseline preparations that together make a boys can’t show me no new tricks! 
complete and safe medicine chest. Foreach little ze / : 
ailment oraccident prevalentin every household, So I thought I'd write to ask whether 
iperg is 2 suczial lund of Vaseline preparation | you'd care to hear about an actual expe- 
rience of mine on one of our great rivers— 


B L TED you are inducing us old 
they carried me back to my own early 
dressing. It possesses all the healing 
do a day’s work on the farm and tote my 
where petty accidents are likely to occur. 
OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK a true story about a steamboat race and 


shell-backs to write of our 
davs when this great country was much 
properties foand in Pure Vaseline to- 
share. And when it comes to taking a 
Carbolated Vaseline is only one of the f-velzve 
tells you all about Z ‘ 
what happened in connection. 





Capsicum Vaseline Pemade Vaseline ; ‘ 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline From the time when the steamboat was the way from the head of the river to Or- 
Corbelated ee — —— invented and till after the Civil War, the leans, smoke and flame pouring from our 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline Mississippi d Mis i : : . ° 

¥ er 7 ississippi an issoufi was the main “Ham Seth” tall pipes and the boat quivering from 


stem to stern with the strain. 

We'll never see the good old times again, 
but I thought that perhaps your nieces and nephews, and 
maybe their fathers and mothers, would like a_ story about 
those almost forgotten times on the rivers—the story of a 
steamboat race on the Mississippi, and by the way of telling how 
I got my nickname of ‘‘Oid Ham Seth,” although I’m really 

Yours respectfully, SETH MacGrRecor. 

N.B.—The story will be published next month.—AvunrtT Bei7v¥. 


highways fortravel. Some of the fastest, 
finest and most beautiful steamboats in 
the world used to make trips from Orleans to the head of navi- 
gation with the regularity of express trains. 

These Mississippi ‘‘river-packets,’’ as they was called, was 
really floating palaces; the saloons, dining-rooms and private 
cabins being furnished in shiny woods and other kickshaws, so 
that the wealthy planters and their families could feel at home. 

Every boat carried a booming bell and a screeching whistle, 


Each one isa necessity. Their practical utility will save 
you money in doctor's bills, not to mention pains and dis- 
comforts. Our Waseline vk describes and tells the 
special merits of each Vaseline preparation and gives 
direcuons for its proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘VASELINE”’ Product 
9 State Street, New York | 


London Office : 
42 Holborn Viaduct 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY FROM PETS 


By KATE V. 


YY), | Sa 
‘O} bed Shades — 


: Vy ! fom _ OYS and girls like having money of their own to 

ra ge -\ spend, and there is no reason why they can’t 
‘ LT ag : 
if 


SAINT MAUR 


in circumference right in the center, lining it with hair pulled 
from her own breast to insure the nesting-place for her babies 
being very soft and warm—very necessary in this case, for it is 
nine days before they get their coats or open their eyes; and 
during that time not a hint does she give you of their existence. 

When the babies are about ten days old, you may catch 
glimpses of staggering little bodies running to hide in the nest 
when you go to feed; not until the fifteenth day do they really 
play about in full view. 

When they are six weeks old the babies may be taken away 


have it, and a lot of fun while making it, too. 

Rabbits are about the easiest and most profit- 

See or able pets to raise. Three white rabbits will cost 
TT | 


only three dollars, at the very most, and can 

| usually be gotten for less, and three hutches 
Comfortable © 
onthe & 





mother rabbits will give you about fifty little 
ones to sell during a year. At twenty cents apiece, there is ten 
dollars. 


can be made for another sixty cents. Two 
ea Ae IES 2 


They keep out the glare and heat of the sun yet 
leave the porch airy and breeze-open. : 
_Vudor ‘orch Shades are made of wide strips of 
linden wood, firmly bound with strong seine twine 
and are artistically stained with weather - proof 
colors. They last for years. Vudor Porch Shades 
cost from $2.% up, according to width, and a porch 
of ordinary size can be completely equipped with 
them at a cost of from $5 to $10 


Write for Booklet and Name of Local Dealer 


We will send you free, upop receipt of a postal 
card request, the beautiful Vudor booklet, fully 
describing and illustrating. in actual colors, 
Vudor Porch Shades and Vudor Re-enforced 
Hammocks. With the booklet we will send you name 
of dealer in your town. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 239 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


PERFECT FORMF OR THE 
ARIOBMISLENDER 
» a WOM AN 
4 

SY The only garment 
mem that, without pad- 
. aon, or interlining, 
produces the styl 
ish high bust 
straight waist and 
long hip. No 
\ pressure on heart, 
we or stomach. 
4 Braces the shoul- 
ders, expands the 

chest naturally. 
Ask your dealer 
for “SAHLIN,” 
ie and look for the 


name, Which is your 


ray 
, ; (on™ guarantee. Order 
ie from us if he cannot 
0 HOOks-patp-No EYELETS Supply you. Money 
NO STRINGS -NO HEAVY STEELS refunded if not satis- 
, ; factory. 
For medium, medium tall or tall hgures. Made 


pasPs ’ 


No © 


in white or drab coutille, also white batiste. 
Give actual waist measure, bust measure de- 
sired, length from armpit to waistline. 

Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 
Write for freefashion booklet, full of interesting 
information. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


UST OUT cent towing: hands keep 


clean, Women all buy; 1% 


to Agents; exclusive territory given; catalog free. 


U.S. MOP CO. 633 Main St., 








Leipsic, O. 


Allow for Easter and some private sales, and twenty- 
five dollars will be nearer the mark. 

Empty cases, such as shoes are shipped in, can be gotten for 
almost nothing, certainly for ten cents apiece, from all general 
stores in the country. Such cases are usually two and one-half 
feet long, two feet high and a foot and a 
half wide. When turned on their sides 
they are just the right size and shape for 
rabbit hutches. 

The loose boards which come off the top 
will make the frame for thedoor. Saw off 
strips twoand one-half inches wide. Use 
very fine wire nails or screws to join the 
corners. If nails are used, be careful to 
turn the points over and hammer them 
well down to reach through the two thick- 
nesses of wood. If you are skilful with 
tools and have a fine saw, two and one- 
half inches from each end saw half-way 
through; then with a pocket-knife remove 
the half so as to weld the corners like a 
frame. It isa little more trouble at first, 
but it makes a neater, stronger hutch; 
also, the wire netting is easier tacked on 
sucha frame. Place a two-inch hinge three inches from the top 
and bottom of one end of the door, and attach to the coop. 
Failing real hinges, strips of cloth or leather do very well. 

A button must be screwed to the end opposite the hinges to 
keep thedoorclosed. The door netting should be one-inch mesh. 

In the doe’s hutch place another box fourteen by twelve inch- 
es with a hinged lid. In front, an arched hole, six inches high 
and five inches wide, must be cut. This enables Mrs. Bunny to 
go inand out. It is here she will make her nest and attend to 
her babies. 

Two small butter crocks make good food and water dishes, or 
a couple of tins, large enough to hold cups without handles, can 
be nailed to the side of the hutch. 

The floor of the hutch should have a thick layer of sawdust 
or common bedding hay. Whatever is used must be changed 
twice a week, as rabbits must be kept clean. Indeed, that is 
the secret of success with all animals. 

Mrs. Bunny requires hay bedding because she carries it to her 
nest-box. When she has filled it she makes a hole four inches 





The best kind of rabbit-hutch 


and sold, or kept in a hutch by themselves. Move the nest- 
box with them; it prevents their feeling the change too severely, 
and if the weather is cold avoids any danger of chill. Of course 
Mrs. Bunny must have another nest-box given her to build her 
new nest in. Before very long she will have a new family. 
Food for the old ones in Summer can be 
grass, plantain, dandelion, oak leaves, 
lettuce, and almost all the green garden 
truck as long as it lasts, and a small hand- 
ful of oats once a day; in the Winter, hay, 
oats and corn mixed; apples, carrots, tops 
of celery and the like. Avoid turnips 
and cabbage. Cabbage is most danger- 
ous to little ones. 
Mama Bunny should have a little bread 
and milk every day during the time she 
. builds her nest; carrots are also especially 
goodforher. Increasethesupply of bread 
and milk after the arrival of the young 
ones until they are three weeks old. When 
the babies are ten days old, put a flat dish 
on the floor of the hutch filled with rolled 
or hulled oats; the whole rough grain 
with the hulls on is too coarse for them. 

Occasionally supply pieces of hickory or oak with the bark 
onit. Anacorn now and then isa natural tonic and does them 
lots of good. Once a week put a pinch of salt in their drinking 
water, or keep the oats in salt and water for twelve hours. 

If you follow these methods, you will have lots of little ones 
for sale, and few deaths to mourn over. Remember, too, that 
the old-time idea that rabbits want no water is cruelty. They 
are thirsty little people, as you will find. Another caution: 
Be careful that Mrs. Bunny has plenty of food and water in her 
hutch. Thirst and hunger will often cause rabbits to destroy 
their young. 

In the Summer, hutches can stand under any shed, or may be 
made storm-proof and be set in the garden or yard. In Winter, 
the barn is the best place until you have a special house. No 
matter where they may be placed, have them two feet or more 
from the ground. Rabbits do not mind cold, but damp kills 
them very quickly. 

Any_boy or girl who wants to/know more about rabbits or 
any other) petsanay) write me).care of THE DELINEATOR. 


THE LITTLE 
| TO MARKET 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


DON’T altogether blame him, of course, for not 
wanting to go to market,’ said Uncle Andy. 
‘‘But whether he was right, or whether he was 
wrong, he didn’t want to, and he wouldn't go.” 

‘‘Why wouldn’t he go?’’ demanded the Shanty 
Kid. 

‘‘Well, now!’’ protested Uncle Andy. ‘Of 
course, sometimes they take a little pig to market 
to put a blue ribbon round his neck and sell him 
for a pet—perhaps! But the Little Pig was very intelligent, 
and he knew that that sort of thing didn’t happen every day. 
He thought the old farm was good enough for him. And if he 
wasn’t going to be allowed to stay there, he thought he’d take 
his chance in the woods. 

‘*‘When the Man started out to lead him to market, he hung 
back at first and squealed with all his might, till he found 
that, though he could make more noise than the Man, the Man 
could pull hardest. So he stopped 
squealing, so as to think better, and 
went along as nicely as you please. 
And the Man got good-natured, and 
fell to smoking his pipe and whis- 
tling as they trudged along the 
pleasant forest road. 

‘The Little Pig looked into the 
forest, this way and that, out of his 
shrewd little eyes, and chewed hard 
on a great idea. Then he chewed 
hard on the rope, while the Man 
walked on ahead. And at last, the 
rope dropped apart, and the Little 
Pig darted off like a white streak 
into the underbrush. The rope, 
of course, fell against the Man’s 
legs, and he turned with a remark 
which was not polite. 

‘‘For a few minutes there was a 
very pretty race. But the Little 
Pig, who had not yet learned the 
bad habit of putting on fat, could 
go under when the Man, who was large and lazy, had to go 
over. You might know how it came out, of course.”’ 

‘‘He got away!’’ exclaimed the Shanty Kid, licking his lips in 
his excitement. 

‘‘Of course,’”’ said Uncle Andy. ‘‘And there was nothing for 
the Man to do but sit down ona stump, and wipe his red face on 
his sleeve, and say, ‘Gosh!’ 

‘‘The Little Pig ran on for a long time until at last he came toa 
brown brook, flowing very quietly through a little, green, wild 
meadow full of bees and flowers. Along the edges of the brook 
the mud was very cool and soft; and the Little Pig, being very 
hot and dusty, at once lay down in it. 

‘‘When, at last, he grew hungry, he found the sweet tubers of 
the ground-nut under the turf along the bank. Soon the mud 
which covered him, dried in the sun; and then he rolled himself 
vigorously in the grass till it all came off, leaving him whiter 
than ever. He decided that the wild meadow was a better 
place than the old farmyard. 
He would live here forever!’’ 

‘‘Huh!” interrupted the Shan- 
ty Kid, ‘‘I guess he wouldn't like 
it much in the Winter!”’ 

‘‘Well, you see,’’ explained 
Uncle Andy, ‘‘he’d never heard 
tell of Winter. And besides, he 
didn't know the difference be- 
tween forever and next week. 
But he did know a good thing 
when he smelt it, I can tell 
you. And what he smelt, as 
he rooted in the grass, was some- 
thing warm and wonderfully 
sweet, that just seemed to say, 
‘Comeeat me!’ He wasn'ta bit 
shy. Hecame. And in a jiffy 
he had his nose in a bumble bee’s 
nest, with the big yellow-and- 
black bees swarming all around 
him in a fury, hitting him ‘biff! 
bing!’ and stinging as hard as 
they could.”’ 

“My. How it must have 
hurt!’’ exclaimed the Shanty 
Kid, who had memories of his 
own. 

“Oh, he didn’t mind that!’ 
said Uncle Andy. ‘‘Not when 
there was honey going. His hide 
was extraordinarily thick and 
tough, you know. He _ just 
screwed his eyes up tight, and 
chewed away like—oh, like any- 
thing. He thought it was hot 
The sweet tubers of ground-nuts honey that, I tell you; but it 

was fine. 

‘‘When the honey was all gone he went away and left the an- 
noying bees. What he wanted now was a snug pig-pen to 
sleep in. He looked around, but there was no pig-pen to be 
seen. He was surprised and disappointed to find that such an 
otherwise delightful place as the woods should be without a 
simple necessity like a pig-pen. 

“At last, however, away down at the end of the meadow he 
found what he thought woulddo. It was a dark hole, quite like 
the little door of his own pen, leading under a big rock, at the 








PIG THAT WOULDN’T GO 





The Little Pig could g0 under, when the Man could not 
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The man fell to smoking his pipe 


foot of a tall pine tree. He poked his head in, sniffed with satis- 
faction, and paused for his eyes to get used to the gloom. You 
see, he didn’t want to tumble over anything. 

‘As he stood there, pleased as anything, he suddenly saw a 
pair of eyes looking at him. They were round, pale, and very 
bright. They seemed to be very close to the ground; and they 
stared at him without winking. The Little Pig began to feel 
that maybe he was intruding. But, as I have told you, he 
was not at all shy; and he did 
want that den. He poked his 
head in a little farther trying to 
make out what the owner of these 
pale eyes looked like. The eyes 
seemed to float a little nearer, and 
a low growl, harsh and savage, 
came from the dark beneath them. 

“The Little Pig didn’t quite 
know what todo. He didn’t like 
to back out; and didn’t like to go 
farther in without an invitation. 
So he sat down on his curly little 
tail, and tried to make out who it 
was that wasin the cave. 

‘‘At last he made out the shad- 
owy form of a wild-cat, crouching 
in the middle of the floor, still as a 
stone. The Little Pig snorted. 
He knew what cats were. There 
were two at the farm; and they al- 
ways spat and growled and ran 
away when heranatthem. Tobe 
sure this cat was big, and had very strange, bright eyes. But 
still—‘cats is cats!’ said he to himself. He would have that 
den, whether the cat wanted it or not. He marched right 
in.”’ 

“Oh!” said the Shanty Kid. 

“You may well say ‘Oh’!’’ responded Uncle Andy. ‘The 
Little Pig said lots more than that, whena kind of a thunderbolt 
of fur and claws and teeth fell on him not only knocking him 
over, but tearing him something dreadful. He was full of grit, 
however; so he was on his feet in a flash, mad as a hornet, bit- 
ing, and squealing, and trying to trample the cat with his sharp 
little hoofs. But that, you see, was where he made a mistake. 
The wild-cat had not only just as many teeth as he had, but also 
four long sets of terribly handy claws. My! how she did use 
them! Then all at once the Little Pig seemed to know that 
that wasno placefor him. Sohe left, squealing so that it must 





He made out the shadowy form of a wild-cat 


certainly have interested everything that lived in the forest for 
miles around. And the cat went with him quite a way, she 
had grown so sociable. She went on his back; till at last he 
scraped her off by running under a log. Then she went back, 
but he went right on, having got so well started that he couldn’t 
think how to stop. 

‘‘Now somehow, though he was too much upset to think 
about it himself, the Little Pig’s feet seemed to know just where 
he wanted to go. So sometime along in the night he found 
himself back at the farm. 
Hle squeezed under the 
gute, and ran to the pig- 
pen. It was shut, of 
course, but he lay down 
beside it, and though he 
was all blood and soreness 
and stiffness from nose to 
tail, he was so glad to get 
home that he hardly 
cared. 

‘In the morning the 
kitchen door opened, and 
the Man came, and looked 
down at him and grinned. 

‘“*Gosh!’ said he, ‘ye 
must have been havin’ the 
time of yer life! But 
since ye’ve come home, I 
reckon we'll have to let 
ye stay!’ ”” 


“I reckon we'll let ye stay” 
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of delicious and dainty desserts 
for which Knox Gelatine is fa- 
mous there are numerous Salads in 
Jelly, Fish, Vegetable and Meat, 
which can only be made at their best 
f from Knox Sparkling Gelatine and 
which are so much more attractive 
and appetizing than plain salads. 
These all are extremely pretty dec- 
orations for table or sideboard, easy 
7 and inexpensive to make and are 
j of great help to the hostess in set- 
ting off the table for a smart luncheon 
or dinner, or any social function, 
large or small, 


NEW DESSERT BOOK FREE. 


Forthe name and address erroar 
grocer I will send my new fllus- 
trated recipe book, “Dainty Des- 
serts for Duinty People.” If he 
doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, send 
me his name and 2c. in stamps 
and I will send you a full pint 
sample package, or for 15c. a 


T° addition to the great number 


rome 
ton,’ will be sent for one cmpty 
Knox Gelatine box and 10c. In 
stamps. The picture is a fine 
work of art and an ornament for 
any home. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 
66 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





stops the odor of 
perspiration and all 
other bodily odors. 


Not by creating one odor to 
destroy another, but merely 
by neutralizing it. It does 
not check perspiration, nor 
clog the pores of the skin, 
nor does it injure either the 
clothes or the skin. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn't “*Mum,"* send us his 
name and 2§ cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO. 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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The Dry Shampoo 


W & B SWEDISH 
Hair Powder 


cleanses the hair without washing. 
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WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. D, 170 Bth Ave., New Yor) 
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National Publicity 


New York is America—just as Paris is France. 
Every trade-buyer in the country comes to New York at 
least twice a year. About 300,000 people from all over 
the United States pass through New York City every 24 
hours. The influence of New York is felt in every- 
thing—in business, especially. As New York buys, 
so buys the Nation. 


Everybody in the greatest city in the world (includ- 
ing the 300,000 out-of-towners referred to above) rides 
in the Surface Cars of New York City; therefore, the 
advertisers in the New York City Surface Cars tell their 
story persistently to the greatest buying public on earth 
(1,700,000 residential circulation plus 300,000 all-over- 
the-country circulation every day); and therefore, 
New York City Surface Car Advertising is nothing 
short of National Publicity. 


As well as the strongest local sales force. 


We have the exclusive control of all advertising space 
in the Surface Cars. of New York City—boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, Richmond and in the 5th Ave. Auto 
Busses. No patent medicine AGveEHSID accepted—we 
have a standard. 


Dealings direct with principals only. 
Space may now be arranged for from September Ist. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 


Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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FRECKLES 
REMOVED 
We can positively remove any 
ase of freckles with 


TILLMAN’S FRECKLE CRE 


This isa strong assertion. but we will 
fund year money If noe satisted Our 
medy Le prepared for thls one ailment. 
rite for particulars. 


A Wheel Chair {s often 

ee an invalid’s greatest 

: Se ee ee comer. Ww eo ue * er 
: ; Roll ing Chairs, with latest igipravemeute Ship 

direct frem factery te yeu, freight 


THIRTY DAY&’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 

aoe for free Catalogue NOW. 

GORDON MFG. CO. 


401 Madison Ave., TOLKDO, 0. 


spt. D, 











This Book Teaches Dressmaking 


It tells how to make all the stitches from the simplest to the most difficult ; it 
tells how to cut and fit a waist, skirt or gown; it tells how to set the sleeves 
correctly; it tells how to do all the finishing details which make the smart 
dress; it tells a hundred other practical things about dressmaking. 


Dressmaking Up-to-Date 


Is the best, most practical and most complete book on dressmaking published. 
All the instructions are illustrated, showing just the right thing todo. You 
can’t go wrong. 


*“Dressmaking Up-to-Date” is the book you need. Get it from 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Butterick Building, NEW YORK 


Boston, MASS., 108 Chauncy St. BRANCH OFFICES: ST. LOUIS, Mo , 1627 Washington Ave. 
Ct Ao, TLL.. 196-202 Monroe St. ATLANTA, GA., 82-84 North Broad St. SAN FRANCISCO, Stesenson and Ecker Sts. 
CANADA: TORONTO, 33 Richmond St., West WINNIPEG, 26 Portage Ave. 











GAMES THAT CHINESE CHILDREN LIKE 


Illustrations from Pictures in the Collection of 


ISAAC T. HEADLAND 





Playing “Store” 

Just as soon as a Chinese child hears the 
sound of a rattle such as the boy in the picture 
carnes, he thinks, “That is a candy blower.” 
For in China each kind of peddler has his own 
particular rattle and does not call his wares. 





Hide and Seek 


Chinese children like this game as well as 
American children do. Inthe picture one boy 
has hidden behind the house and his playmates 
have at that moment found him. Now he 
must be ‘‘it’’ while the others hide. 





Cat and Mouse 


The funniest part of this game in China is 
the way in which the ‘cat’ eats the “mouse.” 
He shakes it and growls at it and finally pre- 
tends to swallow it by stretching his neck out 
as though he were gulping it down. 





The Band 


Chinese children receive many gifts on New 
Year's Day, which in their country comes in the 
Spring. These boys have been able to forma 
band with the cymbals, drum and gong they 
have been given and are ready for some fun. 








Every boy and girl knows this game. It is 
very popular with our little Chinese frends. 

The Chinese characters on this and the other 
pictures stand for the name of the man who 
painted them. He is famous in China. 





Soldiers Bold 


Bovs the world over like to play soldier. Two 
of these boys have tried to look fierce by put- 
ting ona false face and beard, and the third is 
waving a sword. They are ready to set upon 
the poor fourth boy who seems frightened. 
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THE JENNY WREN CLUB FOR GIRLS 


Some New Ideas for Vacation Fun 
By CATHERINE HEATH 


The Jenny Wren Club is just the thing for girls who like sewing and who want to meet their friends regularly 
during vacation. Write to Catherine Heath, THE DELINEATOR, for particulars about organizing a branch. 


Cm) E WANT to make our July 
meeting the very nicest of 
alithe year. Last Summer 
we had a sale, but this year 
let us try another way of 
earning money. 

Here is a delightful plan 
called the ‘‘Battle of the 
Flowers.’’ The club must 
divide itself in two parts. On a given 
day —Saturday afternoon is the best — 
the Wrens go out on the street with trays 
of flowers tied in small bunches. These 
may be field flowers—daisies, red clover, 
etc., or cultivated ones, which have been 
solicited from friends or florists. Half of 
the Wrens take one side of the street, and 
half the other, and sell their flowers to 
passers-by for not less than ten centsa 
bunch, but as much overas their cus- 
tomers will give. The object, of course, 
is to see which side can make the most 
money. 

Jenny Wrens 
have become 
such good sewers 
that a “Baby 
Show" witha 
prize for the best- 
dressed doll will 
be another de- 
lightful way of 
celebrating the 
June meeting. Of 
course, the sew- 
ing must have 
been done by the 
doll’s mother. 

A lawn party is 
always a happy thought, and to this one 
invite the Jenny Wrens to come in cos- 
tume. Let each Wren choose a character 
from a favorite book, and not only dress 
the part, in a simple suit of cheese-cloth 
or crépe paper, but bring something to 
read which describes the character she is 
representing. You may choose some one 
from history or fiction, or the story you 
like best to hear read or told. In this 
way you will learn much about famous 
characters and the best-loved stories of 
your friends. 

Another lawn party may be called the 
“Fairies and Leaves.’’ The Wrens must 
come dressed as either fairies, in white 
dress and wings, or green elves, gnomes or 
goblins. Any kind of elfin folk may be 
represented. Delightful fairy tales may 
be read throughout the afternoon and 
fairy songs sung, and there may be a 
‘‘Leaf Hunt.’’ First the Wren fairies 
may gather the leaves, as many different 
kinds as possible, and bring them to a 
table where they are arranged in piles. 
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BEPOQCOQOC0S 


AUNT BETTY’S 


Y DEAR Girls and Boys: . 

Here is the long-promised sur- 

prise, the biggest number of our 

Department for Juniors ever published. 

We have spent months gathering the 

stories and pictures for it, and at last it is 

ready for you. I hope you will have as 

much pleasure in reading it as I have had 
in preparing it. 

Although you boys and girls are almost 
constantly in my mind, something hap- 
pened the other day that made me think 
of you with more than my usual affection. 
I was in one of the poorest parts of New 
York when a crowd of boys and girls ran 
past me. As I turned the corner, I saw 
what the attraction was. In the midst of 
a group of children stood a big organ with 
a little white donkey harnessed to it. 
The merriest music imaginable was com- 
ing from the organ and the man who 
turned the crank looked as happy as the 
children. The way in which the boys 
and girls came running from all direc- 
tions made me think of the ‘'Pied Piper.”’ 





Jenny Wren Club of Tulare, Cal. 


Sach Wren has one guess for each pile 
of leaves, and the one who can name the 
greatest number correctly, gains a prize 
which may be a little leaf pin of green 
enamel, a book on trees or field flowers, 
or a good set of fairy-tales. Refresh- 
ments may be served on the lawn under 
the trees. Lettuce sandwiches and iced 
tea, or lemonade and small frosted cakes 
are nice. 

A “stunt party” is another way of en- 
tertaining either in or out of doors. Each 
Wren brings her needlework, and comes 
prepared to doa “‘stunt.’’ She may read 
a funny story, tell a joke, recite, or do 
some clever little trick. 

The Wrens draw numbered slips of 
paper, and as their number comes in rota- 
tion they must stop and do their ‘‘stunt.”’ 

A “Mother Goose’’ afternoon may find 
the Wrens representing characters from 
‘‘Mistress Mary”’ to the ‘‘Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe,”’ 
the last, of course, 
accompanied by 
a large family of 
dolls. Simple 
tableaus from 
‘“‘Mother Goose”’ 
may be easily ar- 
ranged, ora little 
play can be writ- 
ten around these 
characters. 

For girls who 
live near the 
ocean, nothing 
could be more 
enjoyable than a 
‘‘Beach Party.’’ The girls who like bath- 
ing should carry their bathing-suits with 
them and take a ‘‘dip’’ as soon as they 
arrive. Luncheon can be eaten on the 
beach, and afterward you can make sand 
pictures or stretch out in the warm sun 
while your leader reads aloud from some 
delightful book. A pleasant game for 
the beach is ‘‘Bean-Bags.”’ 

All of these suggestions are very brief. 
As usual, I shall be glad to give you more 
help by letter, if you wish it. 

Before I close I must tell you of what 
our branch in Lima, Ohio, has done. It 
has furnished a room at the city hospital 
for the exclusive use of children and has 
named it the ‘‘Jenny Wren Room.” 
One hundred dollars was spent in fitting 
it up, every cent of which was secured 
by the members and theirleader. I hope 
to be able to publish a picture of this 
room very soon. 

With much love to you all, I am 

Affectionately yours, 
CATHERINE HEATH. 
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LETTER TO GIRLS AND BOYS 


Do you remember how he played upon 
his flute, and all the children followed him 
until he led them out of the town and not 
a child was left in Hamlin? It was then 
that I thought of you, to whom vacation 
means a lovely time in the country, with 
fresh air and sunshine and flowers. I 
am so glad that a street organ isn’t the 
treat of the week for you, but I feel very 
sorry indeed for the children to whom it 
means so much. 

If you hear of anything that you can do 
for poor city children this Summer, you 
will do it, won’t you? Perhaps your 
town will raise a milk fund or some of your 
friends will send flowers to the hospitals. 
Then will be your chance to help. 

Be sure to havea “glorious Fourth,’’ but 
be careful about your fingers. Remem- 
ber that your Aunt Betty wants to share 
your good times this Summer by helping 
you plan them. Write her what you 
think of our Vacation Number. 

Your very loving 
AunT BETTY. 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Bins Wy 
with 
Mennen’s” 


il ee ete ee ee le Oh a lh Ue Ee ee ae ms es, hr le oe) ee 2 ee Oe eK Oe ee 
a 
Don’t blame baby if he is impatient for Mennen’s—it is a vital part of his living. He must 
be comfortable first of all. He is particular, too—don't give him anything but Mennen’s 
to relieve chafing or prickly heat. The rest of the family need it for toilet, shaving, sunburn, etc 
TRY MENNEN'S VIOLET (BORATED) TALCUM TOILET POWDER, which has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. Sample Free. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP .. (blue wrapper). 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. 
LOOK FOR THE FACE ON OUR SPECIAL NON-REFILLABLE BOX—THE “‘BOX THAT LOX” 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 


Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. under the Food and Drugs Act, Jume 9), 1906. Serial No. 1542 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 16 Orange St., NEWARK, N. J. 


No Samples. 





BOILING WATER WILL NOT AFFECT IT IF MENDED WITH 


CAEMENTIUM 


(TRADE MARK REGISTERED) 
*‘ Sticks Everything, but is not Sticky” 


peas will frosty fire nor chemicals. When once set malene can rotten CAEMENTIUM. 
nd unbke other adhesives, CA-MENTIUM mends pra cally everything — china, 
aoe ee babs bel Ge Guam pure. an an 
useless article as 


One Gn teed on the broken: things in your household will convince you that CAEMENTIUM is 
The Only UNIVERSAL Adhesive 
CAEMENTIUM is not a fish but id In fact it glue, gum, solder, 
cement and hired fe 9 Kgesl 2 Eauid porocain. aoe he Gece, ls 
snd non-potsonous. 
Price 25 cents at hardware stores, druggists, stationers, grocers, t stores, etc. 
If your dealer hasn't it, we will mail a tin upon receipt of price. 


CAEMENTIUM SALES CO., 120-T Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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The only perfect water-proof A 
leather food polish. Doubles , 
the life of leather. 


10 cents 
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84 PLE X0- PUFF” 
POWDER and PUFF COMBINED 


htful improvement on the 
eee wider rag and the 
por rote df Lome 
Ad . eel 
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ate  periemiedy as eunell ten 
can carry itin 
And a soft lamb’s wool puff 
attached t the inside «of the 
over of the | x. The puff i 
brought into use by a slight 
pressure vith the fore-huger 
on the wer 
You'll instantly appreciate the 
convenience, cleanliness ancl rr 
fort ofthe P lexo Puff Att a un 
ters and drog-stores. Large, be ir 


POCKET SIZE, s0e. 
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HUMAN-TALKER Sa 


is the registered name of my genuine 


>. 
Mexican Double Yellow Heads 
the only Parrotin existence which imitates 
the human voice to perfection and learns 
to talk and sing like a person Young, 
tame, hand-ralsed nest birds. 


SPECIAL PRICE 
June, July, August 
Each Parrot ott with a written cuarantee ta talk 

Sent by express anywhe inthe U. &. or Canada 
Cheaper varieties ae oo ned . . 
Oneosa Thousand Si ile ’ 
“( m. Okla... Oct. 14. OR—About two rea aro I 
bought s King D. ¥. Head Parrot fro m you an IT wilt my that $200 
would not buy him back He eave everrthing, whistles, sl oe 
haa proved more than you claim In your cataleque O+ + thet! e girl plays with 
him; he sits ca Scien aiontiaat Gaal 6aae a her. « —M r ‘tink Bien L. Groves.” 
Large Illustrated Catalogue ana Proof Free. 
MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. FE, Om: aha, Neb. 
Est. 


Largeet and oldest order Nird He use In the world 
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in your own Home for Plano, O » Violin, 
Guitar, Banjo. Cornet, Sight ‘Sin ng or Man- 
dolin. One lesson weekly. Beginners or advanced 
pupils. Your only expense is for postage and nis ¢ 
yaa h averages about 2 cents a day. Penablished 


1898. Thousands of pupils all over the world write, “Wish 
tuition offer sent free. Address: U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Box 5, 228 


had known of you before.) Booklet and free 
Fitth Ave., New York City. 
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OUR FREE BOOKLET proves imposes) 





Let Us Send Tt To You It ee the most practical way to cook, 
an eee: 


= how you can make an 
enormous saving of fuel, labor and time. >. 


It lains and proves 
absolutely how meats, icc 
gs 












poultry, game, fish, bread, cake, pie, pudding, 
soup, cereals, vegetables, etc., are cooked perfectly in the 


Caloric Fireless Cookstove 


and much cheaper than is possible by any other process. It ex- 
plains why, by its use, all the nutritious qualities and delicious 
favors of the food are preserved, and the g®™. 
cheapest and toughest cuts of meat are made 
tender. fe : the food is hygienically sa 
. more healthful—there venting indi Reasted in Caloric 
tion. Why there are no eseaping oders. Why = 
there is no danger of burn or over- 
cooking. How indifferent cooks become 
expert. Do not confuse the Calorie with 
other Fireless cookstoves—it is different, 
far superior in every way. Itistheomly Pie Baked in Caleric 
one that actually 


BAKES AND ROASTS 

food in its raw state, as well as stews, steams, 

bolls, etc.. without first heating or partially codk- 

ing, or without ine re cooking on a nae: 

lar stove. It is abs oc . 

° telt, o¢ leather to become foul—just metal thatcan Bread Baked tn Onleric 

be scalded chean. Us- in thousands of homes, sanitariums, Domestic Science departments of leading universities and 

U. S. Army. Made in six sizes and styles. You eamnet afford to be witheut oe eee guarantee it will give you 
onm—you are to be the only judge. Your momey back ok bie are Bot your merchant to you 

f he cannot, we will tell you who can. Write for the free booklet anyway—today—now. You'll find it interesting. 

FOR SUMMER OOTTAGES 
The Oalesic Is especially adapted for use in summer cottages. Meals can always be hot and ready toeat. 


COOKBOOK FREE 
168 page handsomely bound cookbook free with every Oalerie, or mailed for 50 cents, 
which Is refunded when you buy a Galerie. 


THE CALORIC COMPANY, 300 McKey Bivd., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
(Formerly at Grand Rapéds, Mich.) : 













THE PROBLEM OF YOUR SUMMER OUTING 


Is solved in these three booklets which will be sent you for the asking. You have an opportunity 
THIS summer to SEE more, LEARN more, ENJOY more than has ever been possible before— 
the proof is in these attractive publications. They, tell all about that glorious trip, which so 
many thousands will make thia summer, through “Wonderland” to the great Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. Wlustrated profusely— with handsome covers in colors—they are decidedly 
out of the ordinary. Send your name and address TODAY, with two 2-cent stamps to cover 
postage, to A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’r Agt., Northern Pacific Railway, Dept. BB, St.' Paul, 
and the booklets will be forwarded at once. @We have other books describing the agricultural and 
industrial possibilities of the Northwest, for the benefit of the Homeseeker and the Business Man 
—the “Opportunity Hunter”—which will be worth much to 72°: For literature ofthis character 
write to C. W. MOTT, Gen. Emigration Agt. Northern Pacific R’y, Dept. BB, St. Paul, stating 

section in which you are interested. New summer train service effective May 23d and 
round-trip Summer Tourist Tickets on sale daily, May 20 to Sept. 30. Through service between 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis. St. Louis, Kansas City and the North Pacific Coast. @Full 
particulars with the booklets. Mention name of paper and receive dainty souvenir Yellowstone 
Park book-mark. Write TODAY and plan your trip NOW. 


A. M. CLELAND, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, DEPT. BB, ST. PAUL 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


10,000 Dollars 


In Cash Prizes, Commissions and Rebates 
Will be Given Away During the Summer. 






















THE DELINEATOR’S 


===== SUM MER -=== 


Prize Offers 


are the most liberal ever made to magazine workers. _ If inter- 


ested in mcreasing your income, you cannot afford to miss them. 


These contests will continue during the Summer, and if you 
want to share in the distribution of this money write for full 
.particulars at once. 


STUDENTS and others not employed during the vacation 
months will find this the greatest money-making opportunity 
ever offered them. 


THE DELINEATOR is the biggest value and the best selling 


magazine in America. The new size sells on sight. Don't 
miss this opportunity. Write to-day 


TO 


THE DELINEATOR, 


BUTTERICK BUILDING 


Circuiation Department 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








TWO CONTESTS FOR CHILDREN 


IF | WERE TEN YEARS OLDER 


HEN you are grown up, what do you want to be? | 
W If you are a boy, do you hope to have riches or power or to 
be a great soldier or statesman or writer? 
that you desire? efi 

If you are a girl, do you hope to be a famous beauty or a good housekeeper 

or a great singer or an artist? Or do you wish for none of these things? 
You have made up your mind fong ago as to what you want to be ten 
years from now. Put those thoughts on paper and address your “etter to 
Aunt Betty, care of THE DELINBATOR. oe 


Or is there something else 


Aunt Betty will pay Twex.ve Douvars for the best letters on this subject. 


$5.00 for the best letter 
$2.00 for the next best 
$1.00 each for the five next best 


“READ THIS CAREFULLY 


Do not make your letter longer than 300 words. Mail it by July 15th. Be 
surethat your name, age and address are onit. This contest is open fo all boys 
and girls 18 years of age and under. No charge or consideration of any kind 
is required. Contestants need not be subscribers to THE DELINEATOR. 


MY GARDEN 


int a garden of your own this Spring? 
have -y: 


Have you taken care of 

u helped somebody else plant and care for a 

Whichever you have-done, take a picture of the garden, 

tell in a few words u started it, what you planted in/it, how much 
you have spent in taking care of it; and whether it has been a success. 
NT Betty will pay 


[ID you pl 
al, © 


garden? 


7 . 
when vi 


$2.00 for the best picture 
$1.00 each for the six next best 


t ts open foal boys and girls 18 years of agewand under. No 
isidetation of any kind is reqtired. Contestants need not be 
Oo THE DELINEATOR 
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Doctor’s 
Point 








Doctors regard beauty from 
the point of view of health, and 
tell you that a good natural 
complexion and a fair, soft 
skin are necessary essentials 
of beauty. They never disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 


Pears 


Soap 


which is the most _ perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 
pure in every particle and 
possessing those special and 
unique qualities which render 
the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 
of six generations have 


acknowledged PEARS’ to be 


to Beauty 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“All rights secured.” 





Beauty 
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The Best Aid . 


SCHOOL DAYS 


Painted by Stanley M. Arthurs tor Cream of Wheat Company Copyright TO? by Cath A a 
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ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
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Fee! Fil Fo! 
Fum! 





| smell a 


CREAM | 
WHEAT 
Yum-Yum! Yum-Yum 
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for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1909 by Cream of Wheat Company. 


"lA TAE-GLIANT-KRALLER” 


Painted by G. C. Widney 





What’s the Matter with the 
Church in America? 


HE DELINEATOR, during the coming Fall and Winter, is going to devote 
itself to a significant and exhaustive discussion as to what the matter is with 
the church in America. On every hand we hear expressions of dissatisfaction 

with the work churches are doing; we hear that they have not kept pace with 
twentieth-century progress; we hear that they have evaded—not knowingly, perhaps 
—their duties and have ignored their opportunities. What is the truth? Are 
these statements true, wholly, in part or not at all? We don’t know. We want 
to find out. THe Detinearor is going to consider all the evidence, from every 
side, from every authoritative source. The series of articles includes 


The Alleged Decline in Church Attendance 


It is claimed that church attendance is falling off in proportion 
to the increase in population; that men are seeking their serious 
thought elsewhere. 


What’s the Matter with the Miuntsters? 


It is charged by some that the ministers are inefhcient; that if 
we had better men we would have better churches. There is 
an answer. We give it. 


The Indifference in Church Effort 


The members and ministers of our churches are supposed not 
to see the latest opportunities for effort, and, when they do, are 
not willing to bring themselves into line. 


The Waste in Church Property 


It is charged that the church does not manage its property hold- 
ings to the best advantage, and that, for all the service rendered, 
one church building would serve the purpose of three. 


Getting the Churches Together 


The churches want to help the people. They can do this bet- 
ter collectively than separately, and it need not affect their 
individual beliefs. 


What the Church Could Do to Meet the Social Unrest 


There is undoubtedly a great social unrest in this country. 
Many ways are suggested by which the church can aid. The 
ways are pointed out. 


‘The above phases are the important ones and are closely related to the socio- 
logical problems of to-day. The long and notable list of contributors to this 
discussion will be announced next month. It includes men and women who 
bear an especial fitness and authority. to speak. ‘°* What’s the matter with the 
church in America?’’’ is a vital question. This magazine, in publishing this series’ 
of articles which considers this question so comprehensively, is pursuing a course 
which it deems necessary in connection with a subject which so vitally concerns 
the individual and the home. Begin the series in 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE 
OF THE DELINEATOR 
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NONE BUT IVORY SOAP IS GOOD ENOUGH. 


Don’t make any mistake about it. The 
woman who does fancy work—no matter 
where she may be—knows how it should 


be washed. 


She knows that washing powders and 
labor saving soaps are all right for certain 
purposes; but the washing of fancy work is 
not one of them. 


For that, none but Ivory Soap is good 
enough. 


No other soap is so pure. 


No other soap is so mild, so gentle in 
its action. 

This combination—purity and mildness— 
makes Ivory Soap equally available for bath, 
toilet and fine laundry use. 


For those purposes, a pure soap—a soap 
that cleans but does not injure—is absolutely 
essential. Ivory Soap is such a soap. It cleans 
but it does not injure. 


Ivory Soap .. . . 994460 Per Cent. Pure. 


rome 
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sy HEN the editor begins to plan for his next month’s {[LLIAM NEIL SMITH, a New York architect, who has won distinction 
| magazine he often has the feeling that he is like the by the artistic originality of his work, was sent to Europ: last Summer 
leader of an orchestra. He must be sure to know by Tue DELINEATOR for the purpose of preparing a series of ‘‘Lessons in Home 
the value of each instrument that he willcalltohis Building from Abroad.’’ Mr. Smith has attracted attention by his peculiar 
command; he must be careful to preserve all the talent for adapting Old World ideas to New World needs, and he was commis- 
harmonies. He selects the special article which, like sioned to visit Germany, France, England, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Hol- 
the French horn, is to sound a trumpet calltocivic land, Belgium and Spain, In each country he studied the houses that were 
duty. He chooses the essay, the bass viol that typical of the best national standards, and he made many charming sketches. 
touches deep notes of human longing, and the poem _He gathered material that he will employ in preparing lessons in home-build- 
that thrills flute-like notes of joy. He brings to- ing which will mark a distinct forward step in domestic architecture, For 
gether stories—each tuned toa different key—tales September, Germany will furnish the inspiration. Retaining all the character- 
that set into vibration sympathies with all phases of life. But it is not istics of a house which represents the best ideals of Germany, Mr. Smith will 
enough that the editor should know all the mediums through which he isto adapt his plans to American uses. Thus harmony will be maintained and a 
appeal to the public mind. He must find the best players. He must bea _ perfect example of German architecture will be presented. Don't miss these 
shrewd judge of the capabilities of authors, for, of course, the man or the lessons. They will teach you to know what is best in architecture and to 
woman who is an expert in performing on the bass viol might failin producing help along the national movement for the house beautiful. 


a sound upon the flute. In other words, the essayist might be disappointing i os = 

as a poet. Yet, knowing his orchestra well—being sure of his players and ABEL POTTER DAGGETT has the power of bringing to any subject 

their instruments—of what use is the leader if he does not understand what rare poetic and vitalizing force. She has become to readers of THe Dr- 
LINEATOR something more than the regular contributor—the friend through 


his audiences want? Like the director of an orchestra the editor must be es , : 
creative and imaginative, but he must be, also, an expert in what is called Whose eyes it is pleasant and cheering to look out upon the world. Next 
program-building. He must please his audiences, and when he succeeds in month, she will tell you about “The Loves of Ellis Island.”” “The New Social 
winning enthusiastic applause he has reason to be happy, for has he not the Life of the Farm,” by Miriam Morris, is another article that you will find 
fascinating and entertaining, for it means human progress. Ata time when 


; : fies 
nigh Ce relieve: tab ne nap madednends unis Cue! there is so much interest in the Emmanuel Movement.and all forms of mental 
therapeutics, ‘‘How the Body Cures Itself,’’ by Woods Hutchinson, M.D., is 
ee friendliness of critics is shown frequently in letters that bring, with of special value. While Dr. Hutchinson approaches his subject from a 
the applause which is so encouraging, suggestions that are helpful and _ scientist’s point of view, he makes plain the causes of many of the so-called 
stimulating. These suggestions may not be available—they may be contrary phenomena of healing. His statements prove that he is a broad-minded 
to the policy of the magazine,—but they are always welcome, and, as they investigator who can recognize the good in everything. 




























, RS 

accumulate, a store of progressive ideas is acquired. In addition to these . ite 

4, suggestions the mail brings to the editor many frank expressions of opinionon  . Bans a Woman Legislator’ by Alma V. Lafferty,. will be one of the ore 
subjects of national importance. Some of the opinions are from persons of distinctive articles of the month. Mrs. Lafferty is the only woman “¢fy 


distinction to whom the editor has had occasion to address questions. Be- member of the lawmaking body of Colorado, one of the four equal-suffrage 
cause much that is of interest to the public is contained in this mass of corre- States, and she has made a brilliant record. .She will tell how it seems for 
spondence, the editor has made selections significant of the trend of thought one, who is a wife, a mother and a conscientious homekeeper, to assume the 
on sociologic, philanthropic and other subjects. Under the title, ‘If I Were cares of public office with the privilege of writing ‘‘Honorable” before her gf 
the Editor of THe De .ineator,” these will be published in September. mame. Incidentally, she will supply suffragists and anti-suffragists with g 
You will comprehend why all the good suggestions can not be followed by material for serious reflection. It is worth while to look out upon the 
one magazine, but you may find among them something really helpful to world through other persons eyes, and the experiences of a woman who has 
you. They give assurance that the world of to-day concerns itself much gone through a political campaign, winning votes by the force of her per- 


ay > fe 
bp ibe TAS) 
° sag A 


= . with altruistic ideals and humanitarian undertakings. sonality and the charm of her oratory, will be illuminating to all readers, no r 
SS Hi ‘matter what their views on what used to be called “equal rights’’ may be. W{ 
y a? ms on , _ Mrs. Lafferty has the keen sense of humor, the broad sympathy and knowl- (We 
aS OLD Iron,” the first of the new Kipling stories, will appear next month. edge of human nature that enable her to write entertainingly. Bio 
x ¢ This exquisite tale will lift you above the sordid realities of life; it will 

hee take you back to your youth when you were wiser than you are naw. because SHORT time ago in Memphis a unique event was carried out. This was 

eck © you dwelt in the world of beautiful illusions. If you can still dream dreams THe DELINEATOR Symposium of Women’s Clubs. Fifty-three women’s 

ES and see visions; if, dreaming and seeing, you can read deeper meanings in what organizations were represented, all of this one city, and before a gathering 

iP Puck reveals to the children who find him on Pook's Hill, then you willenjoy that packed the Lyceum Theater, each club read a report ofits accomplish- 

tare in a peculiar way the latest’ work of the master story-teller of to-day. Once ments. Mrs. Virginia Frazer Boyle presided at this meeting, which was 


it was said that Kipling ‘was préeminently a favorite with men and that he . voluntary and was made with the unanimous desire to show THE DELINEA- 
made but a slight appeal to women. Time proved the error of this judgment, TOR asa magazine supporting women’s broadest activities, the scope and work 
and now we believe the hundreds of thousands of readers of THE DELINEATOR of the club-women of Memphis. The manuscripts of these reports have been 
will rejoice over the good fortune which enabled us to procure not one, but five read by the Editor, and, in an early number, he will give an exténded review of 
Kipling stories. ‘‘Jock,’’ a typical short story, by J. J. Bell, will be one of | what these women have done. A list of the clubs which participated will be 
the early offerings. It is a tale in which the humorous and the human ele- published. THE DELINEATOR Symposium of Women’s ue at Memphis 
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ments unite—a tale in which Scottish character is charmingly delineated. was not only unique—it was significant. 
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FICTION 
OF 
NOTE 


will appear in the early 
numbers of Tue Dez- 


LINEATOR, fiction decided- 


ly above the usual run, 


and touching the widest 
possible range of themes. 
In the list of contributors 
are included such well- 


known names as 


Mary Stewart Cvurtrinc 
ZONA GALE 

PERCEVAL GIBBON 

Auice Brown 

Vircinia Frazer Boye 
Grack MacGowan Cooke 
GEORGE HissarD 

KaTE JORDAN 

O. Henry 

Jutier Witsor Tompkins 
Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
Rupyarp KipLinG 
RicuarD Lr GALLIENNE 
ANNIE HamMILttTon DonneLL 
Cuarves Battrett Loomis 
ARTHUR STRINGER 

RutH McEnery Srvuart 
Roy Norton 

Tuomas L. Masson 
HuGu PEnpDExTER 

J. J. Bey 

VIRGINIA TRACY 


Wwe. Hamittron Ossporne 


| THE 
Rudyard Kipling | woman's 


Is Writing for 
The Delineator 


Last month we announced that 
Rudyard Kipling was writing five 
short stories for THE DELINEATOR. 
These stories are now in the office, 
ready for publication, and will 
appear at frequent intervals during 
1909 and 1910. They represent 
Mr. Kipling’s most mature work. 
All are stamped with the Kiupling- 
esque distinction which brings you 
a rare pleasure. 


The securing of these stories 1s 
but one indication of THE DE- 
LINEATOR’S literary enterprise. 
Their publication in the magazine 
should give our readers not only 
the joy of reading them, but also 
the assurance that we have set a 
standard for ourselves which many 
other writers of note will help us 
to maintain in the future. 


The first story in the Kipling 
series 1s entitled “*Cold Iron.’’ It 
appears in the 


September Issue 
Of The Delineator 


| FORUM 


is a new department 
which will make its first 
appearance in an early 
number. It supplies a 
distinct need by publish- 
ing the honest opinions of 
honest-minded women 
upon the many significant 
questions which concern 


their own sex to-day. 


There is a large group 
of women in America 
whose notable activities 
fit them to speak with 
authority upon affairs, 
conditions and _institu- 
tions; but no magazine 
has yet set apart space 
open to these women and 
devoted to what they 
might feel impelled to 
say. This is exactly what 
THe Dewineator will do 
in “The Woman's 
Forum.” It is a page 
where women—and only 
women-—shall be free- 
ly allowed to say what 
they think. Among the 


contributions already in 


hand are those from Sarah 
S. Platt Decker, Mrs. 
Clarence Burns, Mrs. 
Phillip N. Moore and 
Ellen H. Richards. ‘‘The 
Woman’s Forum” will 
most certainly bring a lot 
of help to you. 
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Maids and Matrons of France Preparing for the Brief Season 





electric ferry that runs be- 
tween Paris and the Ile de Puteaux is daily crowded 
with pretty girls and their chaperones on their way 
to the little island in the Seine. It is a picturesque 
sort of place, with its wide lawns dotted with wicker 
tea-tables and basket chairs, its lovely gardens and 
busy tennis-courts. Toward evening the river is full 
of motor-boats and launches with their gay parties 
of pleasure-seekers on their way to dine and dance on 
the island. 

Yesterday, crossing on the ferry, I noticed an espe- 
cially attractive group of young people, half a dozen 
boys and girls of about nineteen or twenty under the 
care of an older girl, a sister possibly, or a young aunt, 
who was not taking her duties as a chaperon very 
seriously. They were evidently bound for the tennis- 
courts, and the girls were dressed in short business-like 
suits of white serge or flannel. One of them—a pretty 
youngster with reddish brown curls and wicked look- 
ing green eyes—wore one of the new plaited skirts 
joined to a deep yoke of the moyen-4ge order. The 
center front and back plaits were noticeably wider than 
the others, and the back one ran up over the yoke to 
the waistline. With it she wore a smart little plaited 


shirt of linen cambric with a wide low collar of lawn — 
and lace. Her hat was a wide-brimmed green leghorn . 


massed with white snowballs and tied under her chin 
with dark green satin ribbons that started from ro- 
settes set under the brim of her hat close to the hair. 
But neither her pretty clothes nor hat were giving her 
any pleasure, for, with the frankness of her seventeen 
years, she was plainly showing her pique at the defec- 
tion of a schoolboy cousin, who was devoting himself 
assiduously to the chaperon. . 

The latter was quite attractive enough to turn the 
head of any lad and sufficiently provocative to war- 
rant the half-envious, half-contemptuous glances of 
her younger sister, who was regarding her with impo- 
tent rage and displeasure from under level black 
brows. The older gitl—a blond with long, lazy gray 
eyes, and a wonderful wild rose color—wore a dress of 
a pale grayish blue Summer silk, extremely soft and 
lustrous. 
that started somewhere near the waistline in back 
and sloped spirally toward the hem of the gown, dis- 
appearing from view in some totally unaccountable 
manner. The edge of the tunic and the bottom of the 
skirt were worked in heavy floss silk the color of the 
dress intermingled occasionally with a thread of silver 
patiné. 

The bodice was open to the waistline in front over a 
guimpe of silver lace veiled with blue tulle. The 
fronts of the waist were held together with small tabs 
of the silk buttoned with small flat silver. buttons. 
The bodice—what there was of it after the guimpe 
was eliminated—was embroidered like the skirt. The 
sleeve I thought especially attractive—an undersleeve 
of tulle and lace held in above and below the elbow 
by an oversleeve, cut into tabs that buttoned down 
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T PRESENT, Paris is nothing but an enormous railroad sta- 
tion full of departing Parisians and incoming tourists. The 
season at Deauville and Trouville has scarcely begun, but 
Dieppe is already full of English people, and the usual Sum- 
mer colonies at Boulogne, Biarritz and Saint Malo have es- 
tablished themselves on the picturesque coast of France. 

In town, every one is occupied with inventing expeditions 
and excursions that will take her out of the city. The 


The skirt had a rather remarkable tunic 


at the Beaches 
By EDOUARD LA FONTAINE 
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At the elbow the undersleeve was full enough to bag a 
little, but from the elbow to the wrist it was small and close fitting after the fash- 
ion oftheday. The effect was novel and ciitc. 

One of the other girls among the tennis-players, a rotund young person who 
seemed chiefly concerned with the prospect of tea, wore a smart white suit of the 
Buster Brown order—an Americanism that is becoming quite as popular as the jumper. 
It was in white serge with a straight semi-fitted coat seamed into a yoke-shaped 
collar at the front and back and belted about the hips. 


The skirt was in seven 
gores, each of them flaring into an inverted plait at 
the lower part of the seams. 

This suit is quite the rage among the girls and young- 
er women. One sees it frequently in the morning, in 
trotting-suits of light Bedford cord and its curious 
prototype, the cdéte de cheval—a cotton material witha 
sort of elastic rib that gives it its name. It is a suit 
that looks well only on a straight, almost boyish figure, 
so young girls are having rather the best of the new 
craze—young girls and their small brothers, one should 
add, for the little Russian blouse suits are having a 
tremendous vogue among French children this Sum- 
mer. On a flying visit to Cobourg the other day, I 
noticed especially the little double-breasted coat-like 
blouses that the four and five-year-olds were wearing 
on the beach and boardwalk. It isa welcome change, 
and one that I would be glad to see carried further, 
for, to my mind, the French boy is rather a pitiful 
object as far as his clothes are concerned. 

Just at present, however, the French mondaine is 
too much occupied with her own Summer wardrobe 
to concern herself with clothes for her young son. 
The season at the French watering-places is a rather 
feverish affair. Smart society does not settle down 
in any one place as it does with you at Newport and 
Lenox. Instead, it hurries from place to place—ten 
days at Trouville—a fortnight at Deauville, and from 
there to Dieppe or Dinard. 

Trouville seems, at the height of its season, like an- 
other quarter of Paris rather than another city. One 
sees the same faces, the same shops, reads the same 
signs and occupies oneself with much the same affairs 
as in Paris. All the great dressmaking houses have 
establishments on the Rue de la Paix, and they are 
quite as well patronized as they are in town. 

A few days agoI saw a number of gowns that one of 
the leading Parisian coxturi¢res is about to send to 
Trouville. One of them was a lovely thing in a soft 
sorrel green silk voile. It wasa princess dress, tucked 
at the shoulders and again at the waistline so that it 
fitted the figure closely above and below the hips, but 
had considerable freedom and mouvement in the skirt 
and bodice. The waist had an oversleeve cut in one 
with itself, but quite small and close fitting. It reach- 
ed almost to the elbow and was laid in fine tucks like 
the bodice—each tuck emphasized by jade buttons set 
in silver and placed along the outside of the arm. 
The dress was worn over a guimpe of blond net and 
lace. 

Another smart gown also ifitended for Trouville 
was in a pale shade of blue ninon de soie worn over an 
equally pale pink shp. The skirt had a deep yoke of 
valenciennes lace slightly higher at the back than at 
the front. Thelower part of the skirt was circular and 
was cut with a slight train. Its lower edge was set in 
a deep band of blue satin that gave some weight to 
the material of the dress. The waist had a round, 
slightly décolleté neck, and sleeves so short that they 
were really caps that_did not reach the elbow. 


AUGUST IN THE CITIES BY THE SEA 


Lax Ideas of American Women in Regard to Summer Evening Gowns 
By Mrs. SIMCOX 


en aan OT in one’s wildest flights of 
fancy could one call New York 
a deserted city, even during 
this deadest and dullest sea- 
son of the year. Fifth Ave 
nue alone feels the defection 
of its householders, and the 
sightless eyes of its closely- 
boarded windows turn a 
vacant stare on the quiet, sunny street. The flower- 
venders doze away the hours in the shadow of friendly 
doorways, and the great lumbering busses pass up and 
down half empty. The hardy geraniums, that enliven 
the dull brick and stone facades of the hotels, alone 
defy the Summer heat and meet the eye of the passer- 
by with undaunted cheerfulness. 

The city has been taken possession of by an ever- 
changing flow of visitors—visitors who are here for the 
purpose of enjoying the amusements which New York 
affords during the Summer months as well as in the 
winter. These women or rather girls—for after all 
they are still girls, with their love for youthful pleasures 
—have long been planning for these days or weeks in 
the city and have used all cf their ingenuity to be gown- 
ed correctly for all occasions. They are wearing simple 
linen princess frocks for their tour of sightseeing— 
frocks in all of the imaginable delicate shades. Any 
number of ideas for little individual touches to these 
simple dresses may be gained from these girls, for it 





takes a girl every time to think of some new idea to give her dress an appearance of 
While we may turn to these visitors—many of them 
perhaps from the various colleges, here to spend their vacation and incidentally to pick 
up ideas for their fall wardrobes—for the ideas of pretty trimming and smart little 


being designed especially for her. 





Drawings by Carl Kleinschmidt 
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touches in the matter of styles, our concern is with the women who lead in the mattcrs 


of dress. 


Newport, Narragansett, Manchester and the other cities by the sea are at the height 
of their season, and there seems to be no dearth of amusement if one is fond of polo 
The older women of the social world 
are apt to bea bit bored by the never-varying program that repeats itself each Summer. 
But if one is young and not too much troubled with temperament, I believe the point 
Nothing is or should be a bore at one-and-twenty, 
although one gloomy young person who is dragging through her first year in society 
assured me, when she came to order her Summer frocks, that another Winter she in- 
tends to take a flat on the East Side and work among the poor so that she can get a 
However, I noticed that once she became really interested in the question 

of Summer silks and chiffons, the slums seemed 


tournaments, tennis matches and yacht races, 


of view is somewhat different. 


little rest. 


Mrs. CLARA E. SIMCOX 
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shimmering, opalescent tints that defy any attempt at classification. 
London season, they tell me, the smart English woman let her taste run riot among 
the hard, brilliant colors we used so much last Winter, but for our intense heat I 
prefer something softer, cooler, more subtle and less glaring. 








had a mistaken idea that Summer evenings are sort of 
a night off as far as decent gowns are concerned. They 
will go about all day in the irreproachable linens and 
Summer serges and wonderful lingerie frocks that cost 
small fortunes. The dinner hour is the signal for tne 
assembling of a forlorn array of shabby worn-out 
finery, disgraceful to behold. They are the wrecks 
and relics of the past year, produced without an 
apology, and worn evidently with the feeling of serene 
satisfaction that comes with a highly virtuous act. 
Tawdry finery is a pitiful thing on a woman who can 
afford nothing better, but when a woman of wealth 
elects to wear a shabby, erstwhile pretentious gown, 
one questions her good taste and judgment. 

Fortunately, however, women are beginning to awa- 
ken toa sense of their own shortcomings on this head. 
I have raised my voice so loud and for so long in 
protest against their attitude of carelessness toward 
Summer evening dress that it has at last reached 
even deaf ears. 

The Summer dinner-gown should be in a class set 
quite apart from those- worn during the Winter. It 
requires different materials and different treatment 
from an opera dress or ball gown. This season I am 
making them mostly of printed chiffons and gauzes 
and fine nets over foundations of very soft supple satin 
—never silk. The liberty-satins themselves I use a 
great deal for gowns that will see hard service. They 
are always satisfactory, and the colors are so lovely— 
During the 


I have made some very beautiful dresses for the Newport season. One was in 
silver-embossed crépe charmeuse, with an overdress worked in seed-pearls and silver. 


the arms and shoulders. 


small forget-me-nots, also of the beads. 


Another was in taffeta shot with silver, and still a third was of a wonderfully fine 
muslin with Indian embroideries done in silver. 
broideries, silver is by far the most satisfying for our Summer weather. 
grows cumbersome at this time of the year, and I find that few women will use it, 
except in the long jetted coats to which they are still deeply attached. 

One model that I have used for a number of white and pale-colored satins is an ex- 
cellent example of the simplicity that can be achieved with effective materials. In 
this particular dress the upper part of the bodice and sleeves is perfectly plain over 
It is made of a lattice-work of crystal beads and bugles 
over a chiffon foundation, the interstices of the beadwork held together with 


Of all the metallic laces and em- 
Even jet 


In the 





to slip a little into the background. By the 
time she had finished planning her dresses she 
was sufficiently fortified to be able to look 
forward to her arduous social duties of the 
Summer without shrinking. 

One of her dresses was delectable enough in 
itself to hold the East Side flat at bay for some 
time tocome. It wasa copy of the little Pom- 
padour gown that I spoke of in my letter several 
months ago. I made the pannier overdress in 
a very soft, very pale pink brocaded silk. The 
underdress was of pale blue chiffon with many 
ruffies of lace caught up with pink rosebuds. 
By the time the dress was finished, my ascetic 
young friend had sufficiently recovered her in- 
terest in the things of this world to insist upon 
having copies of the mob-cap and parasol that 
accompanied the original model. The mob- 
cap proved bewitchingly becoming, but I am 
not sure what she will do with the parasol, as 
the gown is distinctly of the evening order. 

I have been using my influence for some time 
past in the matter of Summer evening gowns, 
and this season, for the first time, I felt that my 
work 1s beginning to bear fruit. American 
women, in many ways the most generous and 
extravagant mortals in the world, have always 
shown a curious 
streak of false econo- 
my when it came to 
ordering the proper 
dresses for July and 
August dinners and 
They have 





dances. 


center of each flower, like a smal! dewdrop, 
rests a single crystal. I have made the dress in 
the palest pink satin—a shade so faint that it 1s 
an almost imperceptible fiush of color. With 
it I have used pale-pink crystals in both the 
lattice-work and the flowers. 

In another dress of white satin I discarded 
the lattice entirely and substituted close-set 
lines of tiny gold beads sewn to a tulle or net 
groundwork. In this dress the flowers were of 
crystal, with gold dewdrops. Instead of single 
flowers the forget-me-nots were grouped in 
long-stemmed clusters, the solid massing of the 
heads forming motifs at the bust and at the 
tops of the sleeves. The rest of the waist was 
a very simple drapery of the satin. 

I rather liked the skirts of these dresses. 
The wide front and back panels were apparently 
cut in one straight unbroken length, widening 
out into a sort of yoke over the hip. The sides 
of the skirt were circular and joined to the front 
and back panels under a heading of the satin. 

Another dress that I have had great success 
with is of white chiffon with small black pin 
dots set far apart. It is printed with a border 
of bow-knots and flowers in pale pinks and 
dull blues—the colors you see so frequently 
in time-softened 
French and English 
fruits—and mounted 
over pink chiffon, the 
border running up- 
ward diagonally from 
hem to shoulder. 
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THE SUMMER EVENING GOWN IS IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 
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WHAT FASHION DICTATES | 


Princess and Semi-Princess Dresses Show the Popular Long Lines 


1T IS quite possible that the woman is looking for just one more 
dress to complete: her wardrobe before going away for the 
Summer, or perhaps she wants several more for the rest of the 
season. At any rate;whatever are her needs, she should be 
careful in the selection of her dresses, and here are suggestions 
for two very smart models which will certainly appeal to the 
- woman of good taste:> No. 3145 shows a semi-princess model 
which may be made with the regulation or high waistline at 
_the back and in the clearing or shorter length. This dress 
closes at the left side. The waist is made with a French lin- 
ing, which may be used as a guimpe with the high, collarless 
or round neck. The one-seam sleeves of the dress may be made in the full, three- 
quarter or shorter length as desired. -If the guimpe effect is desired, the sleeves 
should be made in the shorter length and uridersleeves made of the same material 
as the yoke. Two narrow tucks are taken at each shoulder in the front and back, and 
these terminate at yoke depth which gives a pleasing fulness in the waist. The five- 
gored skirt is made with the front gore extending into the waist which gives the 
popular panel front, and the back may be finished with the inverted plait or in habit 
style. Pongee in the natural shade vould make a very smart dress for the afternoon 
toilette and would be effective if trimmed with pipings of a darker or contrasting 
shade. Linen is suitable for the tub frock and may be very handsomely embroid- 
ered. The guimpe of the pongee dress might be made of net, while the guimpe of 
the linen dress would be effective made of all-over embroidery. 

Design 3145 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for the making five and seven- 
eighth yards of material 36 inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of lace 18 inches 
wide for the yoke-facing and collar. The lower edge of the skirt with the inverted 
plait measures about three and one-half yards; with the habit back about three yards. 





Midsummer. 


the middle of July, says: 


even in July. 


ness and intensity. 
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3145 
Made with the inverted plait 


T SEEMS rather odd to us Americans to think 
of attending school closings and class days in 


Edouard La Fontaine, writing from Paris about 


“Our Summer heat is slow in putting in its ap- 
pearance and we have quite a bit of coolish weather 
But when it finally arrives it more 
than makes up for its tardiness by its sultry fierce- 


“Paris at present is about half deserted by the beau 
monde because of the English racing season. 
young people, of course, have to stay in town until 
the end of July on account of their school. 
have no special commencement exercises, but a 
great .deal of ceremony is attached to the awarding of 
the prizes for good standing. A wreath and an im- 
proving book are the official rewards for scholastic 
It is quite amusing to observe the swollen 
pride and importance of some precocious youngster 
who has managed to get away with half a dozen 
wreaths and carries them around with her—one on 
her head and the others strung over her arm. 

“One woman that I know quite well has five little 
girls at an excellent school at Neuilly, and has great 
hopes that between them they will be able to carry 
She took me into her con- 
fidence in regard to her dress for the auspicious oc- 
casion, an agate-gray cotelé silk with a guimpe of 
gray tulle over silver and a deep yoke of cloth-of- 
silver embroidered with tinsel thread. 
and back panels of the five-gored skirt ran up on the 
bodice and fastened to the yoke with loops and sil- 
I hope some of the children get the 
coveted wreaths, for it is a very lovely dress. 

‘‘Another mother, whose hopes are centered in one 
small boy who has a fatal predilection for cricket 
and barres, is going to wear a gown of banana-colored 
cloth if the Fates are kind to her young son. 
plaited skirt is mounted on a deep Moyen-age yoke, 
quite plain except at the back, where a wide panel 
runs up from the skirt to meet the waist. 


ice is laid in plaits at the shoulder and 1s cut out at 
the neck under a very beautiful collaret worked in 
blues and browns.”’ 





THE princess dress is dividing honors with the semi-princess style this season, and 
No. 3127 illustrates an exceptionally dainty design for a princess dress. This de- 
sign consists of a seven-gored outer part and a seven-gored foundation, which is length- 
ened by a flounce of the same material as the outer part having a straight lower edge. 
The dress may be made with the high, collarless or round neck according to the wear 
for which it is designed. The model may be tucked or shirred as preferred, though it is 
suggested that the woman who is inclined to be a little stout would look more slender in 
the tucked model, while the woman who is inclined to be a little too slender would find 
that the shirred model would give her a better figure. In these lingerie dresses the 
foundation is usually made of nainsook, lawn or silk, and in white or some delicate 
shade to go well with the outside. The outside may be made of one of the dainty 
figured organdies or dimities with the yoke of all-over lace, or might be developed for 
more dressy wear in foulard. The satin foulards are used in the plain tones and are 
very effectively trimmed with bands of Persian or Egyptian trimming. The radium 
foulards are also popular and come in the light yellow and brown tones. This dress 
is especially well adapted to these soft materials, owing to the one-seam mousquetaire 
sleeve which may be made in the full or three-quarter length, and to the shirring or 
tucking in the body of the model: The length of the dresses this season is a matter 
of choice with the woman. This design arranges for the short sweep or the round 
length. The former is usually favored for the dressy gown, while the round length 
is found to be more practical for the tub frock and for those dresses which are to be 
worn outdoors to any considerable extent. 

Design 3127 may be had in five sizes, from thirty-two to forty inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for the making, eleven and five-eighth 
yards of material 24 inches wide, or eight and one-quarter yards 36 inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a yard of lace 18 inches wide for the yoke and collar, one yard of wide 
edging and one and three-eighths yard of narrow edging. The lower edge of the skirt 
measures about three and one-half yards. 
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3127 
Showing the tucked princess dress 
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FOR THE DRESSY AFTERNOON TOILETTE 


CHARMING AND SIMPLE DESIGNS 


For a Smart Two-Piece Suit and an Attractive Princess Dress 


HERE is something so graceful about the prin- 
cess dresses that they appeal to women very 
strongly, as was proved when they first made their ap- 
pearance, and they have continued to grow in favor 
For awhile the dresses were almost per- 
fectly plain around the hips, and the skirts were ex- 
Now, however, Fashion has decreed 
that the skirts should be fuller, and the new models 
are showing this increase of fulness. 
fuller skirt, however, the long, graceful lines are still 
in vogue and in consequence the dress or skirt is fitted 
closely to the waist and hips, though the plain effect is 
relieved with tucks or shirrings. 
No. 3161 shows one of the newest models for the 
princess dress which embodies the features of the 
close-fitting dress and fuller skirt. Thedress is cut in 
seven gores, with the body and sleeve caps in one, which 
gives the breadth of shoulder which every woman de- 
The waist is made with a French lining which 
may be used as a guimpe with the high, collarless or 
pointed neck and with the full or shorter length one- 
This design may be developed as a 
smart afternoon dress or for a very dressy evening 
The afternoon dress might be made of fou- 
lard and trimmed with filet, or the simpler dress might 
be daintily realized in organdy or a sheer linen and 
trimmed with swiss insertion. 
of the afternoon dress might be made of all-over em- 
For the wash dress the tucked style 
vould be more practical than the shirred model, while 
for the silk dress either style may be adopted, though 
the woman should take her figure into consideration 
before deciding which style to use. 
has a tendency to be a little stout would look far 
better in the tucked model, while the woman who is 
perhaps a little slight would appear to better advan- 
tage in the shirred dress. One who is fortunate enough 
not to come under either of these groups may follow 
her own inclinations in the matter. 
made in the round length or with the medium sweep 
according to the wear the dress is to receive. 
longer skirt is favored for very dressy occasions, while 
the round length is still in favor for the wash dresses 
The design intended for the 
evening gown might be developed very etfectively in 
radium silk in white or in one of the very delicate shades 
or would be equally pretty if developed in crépe de 
What was said about the shirred and tucked 
models for afternoon wear is equally true in connect- 
ion with the evening gown. 
evening dress might be chosen from the dainty filet 
bandings to match the dress. 
prefer the neck cut out for evening wear some women 
favor the high-neck gown, even though the yoke is 
made of a sheer material and all-over lace or net is 
suited to the yoke of this dress, a delicate cream 
looking better against the skin than a dead white. 
Design 3161 may be had in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen 
The medium size requires for making the prin- 
cess, eleven and seven-cighth yards of material 24 
inches wide, or nine yards 36 inches wide, or seven 
yards 45 inches wide, with two yards of lace banding 
for band yoke and trimming. The body of the guimpe 
requires for the making one and three-eighths yard 
of material 36 inches wide for the collar, yoke-facing 
and sleeves, two yards of lace or tucking 18 inches 
wide, with one and one-half yard of edging. 
lower edge of the tucked dress in the round length 
measures about three and three-quarter yards, while 
the lower edge of the shirred dress measures about 
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3147 three and one-quarter yards. 


Jet buttons a favorite trimming 


VERY Summer brings with it a demand for wash tailor 
suits, as well as the tub frocks. This is due to the neces- 

sity of a llttle extra warmth at times and yet not the warmth of 
the cloth suit. The designs best adapted to development in the 
wash materials are simple in their construction and lines as 
these are more Satisfactory after the frequent trip to the wash 
tub. Such a model is shown in No. 3147, and this suit may be 
developed in one of the firm wash materials or one of the 
thinner cloths for wear during the Summer months. The skirt 
is cut in seven gores and may be made with the inverted 
plait or with the habit back. The front gore is made in panel 
effect and the skirt might be attached to a waist which also has 
the panel front if athree-piece suit is desired. The length of 
the skirt is a matter for each woman to decide for herself though 
it is suggested that the shorter length is more practical in the 
wash suits and those cloth suits which are to be worn for the 
ordinary occasions, while the longer length is favored for the 
afternoon toilette. This design arranges for the skirt to be 
made in the clearing length or with the medium sweep. The 
coat is semi-fitting and may be made in either of the two 
lengths at the back, the forty-five or the thirty-six inch length. 
The seams in the coat are stitched to simulate tucks which 
matches the panel front of the skirt. Either the pretty rolled 
collar or the collar facing may be used to finish the neck of the 
coat. Two styles of sleeves are provided: the one which 1s 
gathered into the armhole and the one which has a plain top. 
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3161 
Developed in silk, mull and shirred 


The wash suit which is designed for outings and for hard wear 
might be made very effectively of linen crash, which comes in 
dull shades, while the suit which isnot to receive such rough 
wear might be made of linen in white or in one of the delicate 
shades, as the faded rose tints and soft blues. These suits 
would be very smart if the collar and cuffs were made of white 
linen, or, indeed, if they were to be trimmed with heavy black 
ottoman silk, which is to be used a great deal on light Summer 
suits of wash and wool materials. For buttons on these wash 
suits pearl buttons are always in good style, while this year the 
jet and gilt buttons are vying with each other for supremacy 
on the silk, serge and linen suits. There is a great choice in 
the materials suited to the cloth suit, prunella cloth being 
very popular, as well as the satin regent cloth which comes in 
the blue, tan and rose tones. 

Design 3147 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The me- 
dium size requires for the making thirteen and one-quarter 
yards of material 27 inches wide, seven and three-eighth 
yards 44 inches wide, or six and three-quarters yards 50 
inches wide with five-eighths of a yard of silk 20 inches wide 
for the collar and cuffs and one-half yard of contrasting goods 
27 inches wide for the collar facing. The lower edge of the 
skirt with the inverted plait measures about three and three- 
quarter yards; while with the habit back it measure about 
three yards. 
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HERE ARE TWO SMART DESIGNS FOR THE SUMMER WARDROBE 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STREET WEAR 
Designs for a Stylish Evening Cape, Two Smart Coats and 


"VERY woman needs a 
iH separate wrap of some 
kind for wear over her 
light and delicate gowns 
in the evenings. For 
some time past coats 
were worn more than 
any other style of gar- 
ment for such occasions, 
but once again capes take 
the lead and are now 
the most popular style of evening wrap. No. 3123 
shows a very attractive ladies’ four-piece cape or 
wrap, which may be made in the forty-five or 
fifty-two inch length at the back. The) neck may 
be finished with the high or open neck and with the 
standing collar or collar facing. Two outlines for 
the lower edge are arranged for: the round and the 
pointed outline. For the capes designed only for 
Summer wear, rajah is used extensively in all the 
pale colors, while the cape which is to do service for 
the year round might be developed in chi‘on 
broadcloth. Some of the very smartest capes this 
season show the exteriors of bright colors, as 
mauve and foliage-green with black satin linings. 

Design 3123 may be had in four sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. The medium size requires for making the 
cape in the forty-five-inch length, if the goods has 
no nap, four and one-half yards 36 inches wide; if 
the material has a nap, four and one-quarter yards 
50 inches wide. The fifty-two-inch cape requires 
for making, five and one-quarter yards of material 
having no nap 36 inches wide; or five and one- 
quarter yards of material having a nap 50 inches 
wide. 





COAT which is equally well suited to wear with 
the woman’s afternoon dresses as a separate 
wrap or as part of a two or three piece suit is shown 
here in No. 3173, a semi-fitting coat which may be 
made in either of two lengths at the back: the thir- 
ty-six or the forty-eight inch length. The neck 
may be finished with the notched or shawl collar, 
and either of the two styles of sleeve may be used. 
The front of the coat may be made with the cuta- 
way or straight closing edges, as preferred. If 
this coat is desired for separate wear it might be 
made of pongee for wear over light Summer dress- 
es, or of broadcloth or ottoman silk for wear over 
silk dresses. On the other hand, if the coat is 
desired as part of a two or three piece suit, the coat 
and skirt might be made of linen for the wash suit 
or prunella cloth or cheviot for the cloth model. 
The coat illustrated on the opposite page is develop- 
ed in a striped broadcloth and the collar is faced 
with ottoman silk, which is to be used extensively 
as collar and cuff trimming not only on the cloth 
suits but also on the wash suits. Some of the new- 
est models show the use of gilt and silver buttons 
for trimming the coats on the front and back 
seams as well as on the sleeves. 

Design 3173 may be had in nine sizes, from thir- 
ty-two to forty-eight inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. The medium size requires for ma- 
king the coat in the thirty-six-inch length, five and 
one-quarter yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
three and one-quarter yards 44 inches wide; for 
making the coat in the forty-five-inch length, four 
yards of material 44 inches wide, or three and one- 
quarter yards 54 inches wide, with seven-eighths 
of a yard of silk 20 inches wide for the shawl-collar 
facing and cuffs. 





3123 


a Mantelet 


3123 
Developed in chiffon broadcloth 


DOUARD LA FONTAINE, writing of the wraps seen at a July 
garden party, says: ‘‘Among the older women I saw a number 
of long coats reaching almost to the bottom of their skirts and 
loose enough to leave the fragile dresses over which they were 
worn uncrushed. Although many of them were in colors—pastel 
shades of yellows, blues and grays—I saw one very lovely coat 
made entirely of white lacet braid laid in a rather loosely woven 
lattice-work design that showed the rose pattern of the Dresden 
silk on which the braidwork was mounted.” 
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NOTHER coat which may be used as part of a 
two or three piece suit or for separate wear is 
shown in No. 3144, a model which has the close- 
fitting back. This coat is made in either of the 
two lengths at the back: the thirty-six and the for- 
ty-five inch length. The neck may be finished 
with the shawl or notched collar and the front of 
the coat may be made with the cutaway or straight 
closing edges. Two styles of sleeves are provided. 
the one which is gathered into the armhole and the 
one which has the plain top. If this coat is to be 
made as part of a tailor suit it might be developed 
in prunella cloth or in one of the satin regent 
cloths, which come in the blues, tans and rose 
tints. The collar may be made of the same ma- 
terial as the coat or may be faced with a silk which 
will blend well with the suit. The pockets may be 
omitted if they are not desired, but if they are used, 
the pocket laps might be faced v-ith the sjlk also, 
The buttons used on this coat might be the gilt or 
silver buttons, or, instead, may be covered with the 
coat material. This coat is an excellent model for 
separate wear and for this purpose it might be de- 
veloped in covert cloth for the warmer garment or 
in pongee for the thinner coat. 

Design 3144 may be had in nine sizes, from thir- 
ty-two to forty-eight inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. The medium size requires for ma- 
king the coat in the thirty-six-inch length, five and 
five-eighth yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
three and one-quarter yards 44 inches wide. The 
coat in the forty-five-inch length requires for the 
making, six and three-quarter yards of material 2 
inches wide, or four and three-eighth yards 44 
inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of satin 
20 inches wide for inlaying the lapels. 


[F THE woman desires some wrap for after- 

noon wear and yet does not want much extra 
warmth she will find the ladies’ wrap or mantelet 
shown here in No. 3160 just the thing for her pur- 
pose. These mantelets give the same finish to the 
Summer dress which stylish furs give to the Win- 
ter suits, and are worn a great deal during the 
warm months. The materials best suited to the 
development of these wraps or mantelets are the 
soft materials, as the soft silks and even chiffon. 
The foundation of the wrap is so very simple that 
any one can make the wrap very easily, and the 
trimming upon which the daintiness of the gar- 
ment depends so much is also easily made. The 
mantelet shown on the opposite page is developed 
in chiffon and the edges are buttonhole-stitched in 
fancy scallops as v ell as a dainty pattern being 
embroidered near the edges. The only other trim- 
ming necessary, if the mantelet is embroidered, 
is the ribbon which edges the neck of the wrap, is 
tied in rosettes at yoke depth, and hangs from these 
rosettes, the ends being finished with fancy orna- 
ments. If the woman does not care to take the 
time to embroider the wrap she may trim the 
edges with a ruffle of silk and sew ruchings of silk 
on the yoke effect and the fuller part. If the man- 
telet is made of black it may be worn with almost 
any dress, though the younger women will prefer 
the brighter colors, and these should match or 
blend well with the suit. 

Design 3160 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for 
the making, three yards of material 20 inches wide, 
or One and three-quarters yard 36 inches wide, 
with one yard of silk 20 inches wide for the ruffle. 
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3173 
With the moiré silk collar 
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N SPEAKING of the unlined coat, Mrs. Chal- 
mers, the well-known dressmaker, whose 
articles ‘‘Dressmaking Made Easy” have aroused 
so much interest and attention, says: ‘‘The 
most vital question of the season with most 
women is, ‘Shall I have it made or make it my- 
self?’ and ‘it’ means always the tailored suit or 
coat. Three or four years ago, when every one 
was wearing little Eton jackets, women were less 
faint-hearted about undertaking their own tail- 
oring. The longer coats look much more diffi- 
cult to them, and it is hard to be convinced that 
so far as the fitting 1s concerned there is little to 
choose between the making of an Eton and one 
of the popular semi-fitted coats. 

“But the Etons were flighty little affairs that 
did not have to be taken very seriously. One 
could trim them up a bit, put some frills in the 
sleeves, pin a jabot in the front and satisfy the 
most exacting taste. On the other hand, the 
coat of to-day requires good tailoring. It is 
simple, easy to put together and easy to fit, but 


3160 
Mantelet of chiffon and embroidered 





3144 


the workmanship throughout must be flawless. 
There is not a single step in the construction of a 
tailored coat that is beyond the skill of an ama- 
teur, but the work must be done with care and 
due deliberation. Haste, slipshod sewing, un- 
even stitching and rough handling will pave the 
way for a sorry failure even if one starts with 
good intentions, smart materials and a well-cut 
pattern. 

‘Last October, we took up the lined coat with 
all its problems of padding, hning and interlin- 
ing. Since then I have had innumerable letters 
from women asking me to give a lesson on the 
unlined coat—to tell them just what they need 
to know for the making of Spring and Summer 
suits. They have asked so many pertinent 
questions that it has made me feel there ts still 
a great deal to be said on the coat question 
that will be of practical help to women who 
do their own sewing.”’ 

Mrs. Chalmers’ article on the unlined coat 
appeared in the May DELINEATOR. | )\7)/| | 
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Made in the longer style 
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ERHAPS one of the most welcome changes that has come over the season's fashions, is 
Six months ago, there was practically one sleeve 
At the present moment, there 


the increased variety in sleeve styles. 
among the million women, a rather trying situation that! 
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3149 
With all-over lace yoke and sleeves 
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DESIGNS FOR ATTRACTIVE 
Made with French Linings Which 


THERE is such a variety of attractive designs for dressy waists that the difh- 
| culty lies in knowing which to select rather than in finding one which will 
appeal tothe woman. No. 3149shows a ladies’ waist suitable for dressy wear, 
which closesin the front. This waist is made witha French lining which may 
be finished with the high, collarless or round neck. The entire full-length or 
three-quarter one-seam sleeve may be made of the same material as the rest 
of the waist and be used without the sleeve cap, or the cap may be made of 
the waist material and the regulation sleeve of the same material as the yoke 
to give the guimpe effect. Owing to the possibility of the regulation and high waistline of 
this design, the waist might well be attached to a skirt which has the high waistline. This 
model developed in satin and trimmed with a narrow silk braid in a pretty design would be 
effective if the yoke and sleeves were to be made of net or all-over lace. 

Design 3149 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. The medium size requires for making the waist two and one-eighth yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide, with one and one-eighth yard of net 45 inches wide for the center front, 
center back and the sleeves, and one-quarter yard of lace 18 inches wide for the yoke and col'ar. 


HERE is something about the 
draped waist vith its grace- 
ful folds that always appeals to 
the woman who makes a study 
of the lines of her clothes. No. 
3136 illustrates a design for a very 
attractive draped waist which 
may be made with the high or 
regulation waistline according to 
the position of the waistline of 
the skirt with which it is to be 
worn. This waist closes in the 
center front in such a way that 
the fastening is hardly visible. 
The French lining may be made 
with the high, collarless or low 
neck, and the one-seam sleeve 
may be made in the full, three- 
quarter or shorter length. If this 
v.aist 1s to be worn with a tailor 
suit it might be developed in a 
soft satin messaline in a shade to 
match or blend well with the suit 
and trimmed with a fancy band- 
ing. For this waist the yoke- 
facing vould be made of net or 
all-over lace. For part of a semi- 
princess dress for street or dressy 
wear the model would be very 
effective if developed in one of 
the radium foulards which come 
in the pretty brown tones, or in 
one of the plain-tone foulards. 
This design is also well suited for 
development as part of an eve- 
ning gown. The waist for this 
dress might be made with the 
high waistline, the low neck and 
the shorter length sleeves, and 
the whole dress developed in crépe 
de Chine or radium silk in white or 
any of the pale colors. The small 
yoke-facing in the delicate colored 
evening dress would look well 
against the skin if made of chiffon 
in a delicate shade of cream, and 
gold cloth or fancy banding might 
be used for trimming around the 
waist and the sleeves. 
Design 3136 may be had in 
My seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
4 forty-four inches bust measure, 
EE NE price fifteen cents. The medium 
- size requires for the making four 
Adit | yards of material 27 inches wide, 
hide f two and seven-eighth yards 36 
; inches wide, or two and _ one- 
fe if quarter yards 45 inches wide, with 
* { five-eighths yard of lace or tuck- 
4 | ing 18 inches wide for the yoke- 
facing and collar, one and one- 
half yard of fancy banding and 
one and one-half yard of edging. 
The illustration shows the 
mc del developed in a dotted fou- 
lard trimmed with lace. 
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3136 
With the high neck and long sleeves 


are a dozen different sleeves: sleeves for cloth, for linen, for soft silks, for tuckings, for thin 
arms, for stout arms, for everything and every one, in short as Helen Berkeley-Loyd says: 
“These little oversleeves in different lengths and shapes have already become one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Summer styles. From its very first appearance there have been many 
dissenting voices raised against the long, close, perfectly plain sleeve. | Not all women have 
found it altogether becoming, and even those who have liked it thoroughly have wearied of it 
a little after using it in a half a dozen dresses. It is undeniably smart—even now, it is de- 
cidedly more chic than the newer sleeves that are trying hard to usurp its place. But there isa 
‘Tt.un sameness about it that has paved the way for any sort of a variation.” 
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WAISTS FOR DRESSY WEAR 
May Be Used as Separate Guimpes 


HE surplice waist is another model which appeals to most women, and 
No. 3126 shows such a design, which may be tucked or shirred. The waist 

is made with a French lining which may be used as a guimpe with the high or 
collarless neck and with the full or three-quarter length one-seam sleeves. 
This model was designed to be made as a separate waist or to be attached toa 
suitable skirt in semi-princess style. If the waist is desired for separate wear, 
the over-blouse may be made of satin or silk which will match or blend well with 





the skirt with which the waist is to be worn, and the guimpe might be effect- Se 

ively realized in all-over lace or net. The waist designed to be attached to a skirt in semi- Le iy A ed | 

princess style would be smart if the over-blouse and skirt should be made of linen or prunella iJ Hie j 

cloth and the guimpe were to be made of a dainty tucked material or all-over embroidery. aHAY § 
Design 3126 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, t, | 

ptice fifteen cents. The medium size requires for making the over-blouse, one and one- Lipah fi i 

quarter yard of material 36 inches wide and one yard of material 36 inches wide for the body NG XA j 

of the guimpe, with two and one-eighth yards of lace or tucking 18 inches wide, or one yard of fbb 

material 36 inches wide, for the collar, yoke-facing and sleeves. FRTR 
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HE high-waistline skirts still 
continue to be popular, and 
it is far better, in selecting a waist 
to go with these, to choose one 
which also has the possibility of 
the high waistline. No. 3168 il- 
lustrates a ladies’ waist in over- 
blouse style which has the possi- 
bility of the regulation or high 
waistline. This waist is arranged 
with a French lining which may 
be fastened to the waist or may 
be made separately as a guimpe 
with the high, collarless or round 
neck. The one-seam sleeve may 
be made in the full or three- 
quarter length as desired. This 
model may be developed as a 
rather simple waist or may be 
made as an extremely elaborate 
design. The over-blouse of the 
rather simple waist might be made 
of the same material as the skirt, tps, ' p My oti) fe | Aa pee Bed | 
the under part of the same mate- raft eae Sc. A 5 Sp ~~ — RSET, fm 
rial or of a softer material which ‘ 3 | Ay - WR Sea oat saa tsa! 
matches exactly, and the yoke- 
facing of all-over goods. If the 
waist should be made without the 
yoke, the under-blouse might be 
made of all-over lace or net and 
this would be smarter in either the 
wash or cloth waist. If a more 
elaborate design is desired, the 
over-blouse might be daintily 
embroidered as suggested in the 
illustration. This embroidery 
would be effective if the over- | 
blouse and the skirt worn with | 
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the waist were to be made of 
linen in one of the delicate shades, 
as light blue or old rose, and the 
embroidery done in white. If 
the woman does not wish to take 
the time for the hand embroidery 
she might trim the waist in a 
dainty design with a narrow 
braid, and finish the edges of the 
over-blouse with bands of con- 
trasting goods. 

Design 3168 may be had in 
seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium 
size requires for making the over- 
blouse one and one-half yard of 
material 24 inches wide or one 
and one-eighth yard 36 inches 
wide; for the full portions and 
sleeves three yards of lace or 
tucking 18 inches wide, or three- 
eighths yard of lace 18 inches 
wide for the collar and yoke- 
facing, with two and one-quarter 
yards of matcrial 24 inches wide, 
or one and five-eighths yard 36 
inches wide. 


3168 3126 
Trimmed with hand embroidery Developed in semi-princess style 


HE season's styles are distinctly picturesque—period dresses that remind one irresistibly 
of Watteau shepherdesses and Kate Greenaway picture-books and how they made their 
appearance on the boardwalk ofevery Summer colony. It isa Summer when the possibilities 
for success or failure in dress are practically unlimited. Mrs. Simcox in her clever article on 
“The Penny Dreadfuls in Dress” sounds a note of warning in regard to styles, when she savs, 
“Dress is no occult science after all, but a subject that has its own laws, principles and meth. cs 
that any one can grasp who is willing to take the trouble. It is all a matter of line, color and 
material. I hardly know which is the most difficult for women to master. When I sce a tall, 
lank, bony woman in a close-fitting princess dress of zebra stripes, Tam perfectly sure that it 
the question of line. You've seen it often, haven't you?’ and thepeach basket hat on the woman 
with the one-inch neck, or the Dutch collar with the.accordion-plaited Chin effthe digtae of forty! 
There are dozens of them that you can think of! righteaway." 


3151 
, With the dainty Dutch collar 


HE Gibson waists are very popular 
with women owing to the broad- 
shouldered effect given by the wide 
tucks which extend over the sleeves. 
No. 3151 shows a ladies’ blouse- 
waist in Gibson style with the ful- 
ness in the front given by narrower 
tucks terminating at yoke depth. 

The neck may be finished with the Dutch or Gibson 

collar or be collarless. Either the one-seam leg-o’- 

mutton or bishop sleeve may be made in the full or 
three-quarter length. The lining which is provided 
is desirable if the material used is very sheer, but other- 
wise may be omitted. For a waist made after this 
model any of the thinner materials, as the soft silks, 
handkerchief linen and batiste, are suitable. All-over 
lace is desirable for the cuffs on the bishop sleeve, while 
the turn-back cuffs and Dutch collar may be trimmed 
with lace insertion and edging or may be very daintily 
embroidered. This design may be made as a separate 
waist or may be at- 
tached to a skirt in 
semi-princess style. 

Design 3151 may 
be had in six sizes, 
from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches 
bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. The 
medium size re- 
quires for the ma- 
king two and one- 
quarter yards of ma- 
terial 36inches wide. 
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3138 
Trimmed with lace insertion 


3124 
Simple design developed in linen 


SMART SHIRT-WAISTS 
Designed to Be Made as Separate Waists or 


NOTHER design which may be made as a separate 
waist or attached to a skirt in semi-princess style 

is shown in No. 3138, a ladies’ tucked blouse-waist. 
This design is made with a shallow yoke which may be 
finished with the high, collarless or Dutch square neck. 


‘The one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve is tucked to match 


the groups of tucks in the waist and may be made in the 
full or three-quarter length, as may also the plain bishop 
sleeve. A body lining is provided with this design 
which should be used if the waist material is very sheer, 
and is very desirable for the woman who is inclined to 
be a little stout. This design offers a number of oppor- 
tunities for very dainty trimming. The materials best 
suited to this model are batiste, sheer linen and the 
pretty organdies. The plain spaces between the groups 
of tucks may be trimmed with insertion as shown in the 
illustration above, or may be daintily embroidered as 
suggested in the smaller illustration. The yoke of 
the waist of any of these materials may be made of 
all-over embroidery, and would be particularly pretty 
if the edges were to be 
buttonhole-stitched in 
small scallops. 

Design 3138 may be 
had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires 
for making three and 
three-quarter yards of 
material 24 inches wide, 
or two and three-eighth 

yards 36 inches wide. 





HE strictly tailored shirt-waist is always in de- 
mand, and No. 3124 shows a very unique and 
smart design which is sure to meet with universal ap- 
proval. This design provides for three styles of clos- 
ing: the two shown in the illustrations and the other 
with the front carried up on the left shoulder instead 
of being folded over to the right. The wide tucks may 
terminate at yoke depth or at the waistline, the latter 
being preferred for the stout woman. The waist may 
be finished with the Dutch collar or with the neck-band 
for wear with the Gibson or other separate collars. 
Both the regulation and the leg-o’-mutton shirt-waist 
sleeves may be made in the full or three-quarter length 
with the turn-back cuffs. The firmer materials, as 
linen, poplin and madras, are best suited to this plain 
model, and large pearl buttons are used for the faster- 
ing. For the more elaborate development of this de- 
sign the Dutch collar, cuffs and front edge might be 
buttonhole-stitched in small scallops. This design 
may be made as a separate waist or attached to a 
suitable skirtin 
semi-princess style. 
Design 3124 may 
be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches 
bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. The 
medium size re- 
quires for the ma- 
king two _and_one- 
quarter yards of 
material 36,inches 
wide. 





3124 
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3129 
Shown with the collarless neck 


3159 
Developed in plaid taffeta 


AND BLOUSE-WAISTS 
Attached to Skirts in Semi-Princess Style 


NOTHER waist in Gibson style is shown here 
(3129) which fastens in the back. This model is 
made with a French lining which may be finished with 
the high or collarless neck. Either of the three styles 
of sleeves may be made in the full or three-quarter 
length. This model may be made as a separate waist 
or may be attached to a suitable skirt in semi-princess 
style. If designed for a separate waist it might be 
made of silk which will blend well with the skirt or ina 
white wash material as linen, and the latter might be 
very effectively embroidered. In the silk waist the 
French lining would be very dainty if developed in all- 
over lace, while all-over embroidery is suited to the 
linen model. If designed for part of a semi-princess 
dress, linen and poplin are desirable for the tub frock, 
and any of the satins, as messaline and liberty satin, 
are suited to the dressy gown. 

Design 3129 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
The medium size requires for the making four yards of 
material 24 inches 
wide, or two and 
three-eighth yards 
36 inches wide, with 
two and five-eighth 
yards of lace 18 
inches wide for the 
collar, yoke-facing, 
full sleeves and fa- 
cing in deep cuff 
effect, and five- 
eighths yard of con- 
trasting material for 
the pipings. 








LADIES’ shirt-waist in the Gibson style which 

closes in the front is shown in No. 3159, a design 
suited to development as a separate waist or one which 
may be attached to a suitable skirt in semi-princess 
style. This model may be finished with the Dutch or 
Gibson collar or with the neck-band for wear with 
separate collars. Both the regulation shirt-waist and 
the leg-o’-mutton sleeves are provided and either may 
be made in the full or the three-quarter length. The 
two center tucks in the front and back are stitched to 
the waistline, giving the popular panel etfect, and ma- 
king the waist especially desirable for wear with a skirt 
which also has the panel front and back. The plain 
spaces in the front panel, the Dutch collar and the turn- 
back cuffs offer a splendid opportunity for a touch of 
hand embroidery in white or a color which will blend 
well with the skirt. Linenand madras are well adapted 
to the development of the wash waist, while silk is used 
a great deal for the dressier model, and the latter may 
be trimmed with buttons as illustrated above. 

Design 3159 may be 
had in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust meas- 
ure, price fifteen cents. 
The medium size re- 
quires for the making 
three andone-half yards 
of material 24 inches 
wide, two and one- 
quarter yards 36 inches 
wide, or two yards 44 
inches wide, with three 
yards of edging. 
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3170 
With the plait closing 


O. 3170 illustrates a design which 
may be made as a_ separate 
waist or attached to a skirt in semi- 
princess style. The waist may be 
finished with the plait or coat clo- 
sing and with the Dutch collar or 
neck-band for wear with other sepa- 
rate collars. The front tucks are. 
arranged to terminate at yoke depth or to be stitched 
to the waistline to give a more slender etfect to the 
figure. Either the regulation or the leg-o’-mutton 
shirt-waist sleeves may be made in the full or three- 
quarter length, and if the latter are used the turn-back 
cutfs as well as the Dutch collar might be trimmed with 
lace insertion or a touch of hand embroidery. Linen 
and poplin are suited to the development of this model, 
as well as flannel for the outing waist and silk for the 
waist designed for dressy wear. French knots are a 
favorite mode of trimming for the silk waists and may 
be used very effectively on the tucks in this model. 
Design 3170 may 
be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches 
bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. The 
medium size re- 
quires for the ma- 
king three and onc- 
half yards of mate- 
rial 24 inches wide, 
or two and three- ) 
eighth yards 36 
inchés widen = | 
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3136 


Made in the clearing length 


3172 








HE advantage of a silk or serge Summer dress 
over one of linen or piqué is firmly fixed in the 
mind of the woman who spends her vacation at the 
shore. Helen Berkeley-Loyd, speaking of the warm 
weather wardrobe, says: 

“If you are to be at the seashore for any length of 
time you should have at least one of vour Summer 
dresses in white serge, broadcloth or mehair, no mit- 
ter how unlimited your laundry allowance may be. 
A sea breeze has an unpleasant and almost human 
propensity for springing up just after you've had 
your hair marceled and put on a freshly starched 
frock. 
that it makes one wonder that a breeze would drift 
inshore for such an easy conquest. 
me feel very superior when an east wind catches me 
in serge. 
well adapted to the needs of the serge frock. 
of them show the deep moven-aye veke, with either 
a circular or ploited lower portion which can be cut 
in any length one likes. 


THE DELINEATOR 


THE NEWEST MODELS 
Showing the Deep Yoke and Plaited Skirts 


4AHERE are two designs for skirts 
which have the precedence this 
season, the skirt with the deep 
yoke and the model which is 
plaited. No. 3172 shows a very 
pretty design for the skirt with the 
deep yoke lengthened by a circular 
lower part, this lower part being 
made with the inverted plait or with the habit back 
as desired. The deep yoke is fitted over the hips 
and to the waist by means of small darts taken at 
the sides and gives the long-line etfect for which 
every woman ts striving. If this skirt is to be part 
of atwo or three piece suit or worn as a separate 
skirt it might be made of serge or prunella cloth for 
the cloth model or linen for the wash skirt. This 
model is equally well designed for attachment toa 
suitable waist in semi-princess style. The waist 
shown in combination with the skirt on this page 
is No. 3136 and 1s described on page 94. This 
skirt may be made in the clearing length or with the 
medium sweep, the latter being generally preferred 
for the dressy model while the former is usually 
favored for the wash skirt or the skirt which is to be 
worn outdoors to any considerable extent. 

Design 3172 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-four inches watst meas- 
ure, price fifteen cents. The 
twenty-four-inch size requires for 
the making four and one-eighth 
yards of material 36 inches wide, 
three and three-quarter vards 44 
inches wide, or three and three- 
eighth yards 50 inches wide. The 
lov.er edge of this skirt with the 
inverted plait measures about 
three and five-eighth yards, with 
the habit back about three and 
one-eighth yards. 





HE whole costume effect up- 
peals to most women, even 
though they may not want a whole 
dress with the skirt and waist at- 
tached. There are a number of 
ways to give this costume ettect, 
among others being the skirt made 
with the bretelles. No. 3141 ilus- 
trates a model which consists of 
four plain gores joined by four 
other gores with a plaited section 
inserted at the lower part of each, 
and the bretelles, which may 
be omitted if the woman prefers the regulation 
skirt. For the bretelle skirt, poplin, mohair and 
tauffeta silk are desirable materials, while for the 
separate skirt any of the cloths, as cheviot and the 
satin-finished cloths, might be used, as well as the 
firmer wash materials, as pongee and shantung. 
This model was arranged to be made in the clearing 
or shorter length and as a separate skirt or attached 
to a waist in semi-princess stvle. The waist shown 
with this skirt on the opposite page is No. 2781 and 
was described in a previous number of this magazine. 
While a skirt made after this design does not need 
any trimming, the pointed gores and bretclles offer a 
splendid opportunity for trimming with the narrow 
braid in a dainty design or trimming more simply 
with buttons. 

Design 3141 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen 
cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires for ma- 
king the skirt without the bretelles, four and seven- 
eighth yards of material 36 inches wide, or three and 
one-half yards 50 inches wide. The bretelles re- 
quire for the making one yard of material twenty 
or more inches wide, with three-quarters of a yard of 
contrasting material 27 inches wide for the pipings. 
The lower edge of this skirt with the plaits drawn out 
measures about four and one-quarter yards. 


The starch and marcel are so swiftly routed 
Iv alwavs makes 


The new skirt models are particularly 
Manv 
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NOTHER skirt which would give the whee 
costume effect is shown in No. 3146, a mudel 
consisting of a four-piece skirt with a plaited secti. 
inserted at each side seam and the bretelle budy, 
which may be omitted if the costume effect is not de- 
sired. This model is particularly desirable as it em- 
bodies the two most noteworthy features of the new- 
est skirts, namely the close-fitting upper part and the 
fuller lower part given by the plaits. The bretelle 
body is cut in fancy outline and the skirt is made 
with the inverted plait at the back and in either the 
clearing or shorter length as desired. While this 
skirt may be made in prunella cloth or mohair for the 
cooler days it would be particularly effective if de- 
veloped in linen or poplin. Buttons are used so ex- 
tensively on the suits and skirts this season for trim- 
ming that advantage ought to be taken of their 
popularity wherever they may be uscd erftectively. 
In this model they may be used on the side seams to 
give the effect of the front gores being buttoned over 
onto the side gores, and on the bretellebody. With 
this skirt may be worn any simple waist, as No. 2683, 
or a more elaborate waist if the bretelle body is 
omitted. 

Design 3146 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen 
cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
requires for making the skirt with- 
out the bretelle body if the goods 
has no nap, five vards of material 
36 inches wide, or four yards 44 
inches wide; or four vards 5) 
inches wide if the material has a 
distinct up and down. The 
bretelles require three-quarters uf 
a yard of material 36 inches wide 
The lower edge of this skirt with 
the plaits drawn out measures 
about four and one-eighth vards. 


VERY attractive model which 
embodies both the features uf 
the deep yoke skirt and the pla:t- 
ed models is shown here in No. 
3143. The yoke is made in three 
pieces and 1s lengthened by the 
seven-gored lower part. A clus- 
ter of plaits is taken at each side 
seam, and the back of the lower 
part is finished with the inverted 
plait. This skirt may be made 
with the short sweep or in the 
clearing length, according to 
the wear the skirt is to receive. This model is 
very well adapted to development as a dressy skirt 
and for this might be made in any of the satin-fin- 
ished cloths, chiffon broadcloth or messaline satin. 
For the skirt which is to be worn more than the 
dressy design, mohair and linen are very well suited, 
being firm and not showing hard wear as readily as 
the smooth-finished cloths. On the opposite page 
this skirt 1s shown in combination with waist Ne. 
3168, which is described on page 95. Though this 
Waist 1S especially well adapted to wear with this 
skirt, and reminds one of the popular jumper dress. 
any pretty waist may be worn with the skirt. This 
particular combination is developed in linen, and the 
edges of the over-blouse, the belt and the yoke of 
the skirt are effectively buttonhole-stitched in pretty 
scallops. This waist or any model which fastens 
in the back may be attached to the skirt in semi- 
princess style. 

Design 3143 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen 
cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires for the 
making six and seven-eighth yards of material 27 
inches wide, five yards 36 inches wide, or fourand one- 
eighth vards 44 inches wide. The lower edge of this 
skirt with the plaits drawn out measures about four 
and three-eighth yards. 
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3143—3168 


3141—2781 


3146—2688 


FFFECTIVE SKIRTS FOR FIRM WASH MATERIALS 
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ATTRACTIVE SKIRTS 
Here Attached to Waists 


introducing the plaited models to us once 
again. <At first the skirts showed shallow 
plaited flounces and then followed the inser- 
tion of plaits at the side seams, which seems 
to be the prevailing mode of plaited skirts at 
the present. No. 3148 shows one of the latter 
models and arranges the gores and plaits ina 
most novel way, the gores being shaped in 
such a way that the plaits seem to grow out 
from them. The skirt is made in seven gores 
with a plaited section inserted at each side seam and an inverted plait 
at the back. For this model any of the firm wash materials, as poplin 
und linen, are well adapted, as well as mohair and serge, which keep in 
press for a reasonable length of time. This model may be as a separate 
skirt or may be attached to a suitable waist in sem1i-princess style. 
The waist shown in combination with this skirt at the left is No. 30:43 
and was described in last month’s DELINEATOR. The length of the 
skirts this season is a matter of choice with the woman, there being 
no stipulated rule to follow. 

Design 3148 may be had in seven sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
requires for the making eighth and five-eighth yards of material 24 
inches wide, or five and one-eighth yards 36 inches wide. The lower 
edge of this skirt with the plaits drawn out measures about four and 
one-half yards. 





A ER nobby skirt is shown in No. 3137, a model which may be 

made in the clearing length or with a short sweep. This design 
has a slot seam at the front and may have an inverted plait or slot 
seam at the back. While the close-fitting upper part is retained extra 
fulness 1s given at the lower edge by means of the panels which are in- 
serted at each side, making a very unusual and attractive skirt. This 
model was designed to be made as a separate skirt or to be attached to 
a suitable waist, as No. 3034, in semi-princess style. In this illustration 
the waist and skirt are so attached and the dress is made of linen. P}- 
qué and poplin are equally well suited to the development of this 
model if a wash skirt is desired, or sicilian cloth or panama for the cloth 
skirt. Few skirts otfer the opportunity which this model offers for 
trimming with buttons. These may be used on the lower part of the 
side seams as shown in the larger illustration or on the entire length 
of all the seams sewed only a short distance apart. The buttons which 
are seen on the wash suits this season are the pearl and jet buttors 
while the gilt and silver buttons are to be used on the cloth models as 
well as on the wash suits. 

Design 3157 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four 
inches Waist measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
requires for the making, if the material has no nap, six and three- 
quarter vards 24 inches wide, or four and three-eighth yards 36 inches 
wide; if the goods has a nap three and seven-eighth yards 50inches 
wide. The lower edge of this skirt with the inverted plait measures 
about three and five-eighth yards; with the slot seam at back about 
three and one-eighth vards. 


3093 —3148 
In semi-princess style 


3034—3137 
Developed in white linen 


Hiv various manifestations of the plaited way peculiar te itself. Tt was very attractive, 
skirt meet with a warm welcome even in theugh, and rather boyvish-looking—the sort 
this dav of gores and gathers. A well-known of thing that Miss Barrymore wears so well. 


“citer. in speaking Of Summer 
comitort, says, “DT sull chng to 
the short planed skirts ter 
suits of the outing type, fer I 
ind them so comfortable for 
vadxing and tennis and the 
mprompru barn dances that 
Pr Mowioin the wake of a wian- 
dering hurdyv-gurdyv ocr oa 
mere ambitious strimg «quar- 
ren” Taw aneatullysiart 
seven-gored white serge sxirt 
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The straight plaited skirts 
are used a great deal for the 
bordered materials and the 
wonderful new embroidery 
fourcinys forty, fttw and 
sixty inches deep. They are 
especially pretty fer young 
wirls who look a bit lanky in 
the plainer narrow skirts of 
the present mode. 

Far more general than the 
ordinary plaited skirts are 
the new models that erfect a 
sort of compromise between 
plaits and gores. The upper 
partor the skirt is plain and 
close-ntting, but at) breaks 
below the hips or at knee 
depth into a few well man- 
eged plaits that add cons:der- 
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3034 — 3137 
Sict seam at back 


3093 —3148 
With short sweep 





FOR DRESSY WEAR 


in Semi-Princess Style 


COMPARATIVELY simple seven-gored 
skirt is shown in No. 3154, a model which 
has a number of possibilities of development. 
The model may be made in corsage style or 
with the regulation waistline and with an in- 
verted plait or habit back. Made with the 
medium sweep and in corsage style this skirt 
would make a very attractive design for 
dressy wear and might be made of satin re- 
gent, cloth or messaline satin. For the plainer 
model for more ordinary wear the clearing 
length would be more practical, and the regulation waistline would Le 
in better taste. This skirt might be made of panama, mohair or linen. 
If the corsage style is adopted the waist worn with the skirt should have 
the possibility of a high waisiline as waist No. 3136 which is shown 
here in combination with the skirt and described on page 94. Buttons 
may be used to trim this model. 

Design 3154 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
requires for making the skirt in the corsage style nine and three-eighth 
yards of material 24 inches wide, or five and five-eighth yards 36 inches 
wide. For the regulation skirt four and seven-eighth yards of material 
36 inches wide without any nap, or four and one-eighth yards of 
material 50 inches which has a nap are required. The lower edge of 
this skirt with the inverted plait measures about three and three- 
quarter yards; with the habit back about three and one-eighth yards. 





HE woman in search of a design for a graceful skirt for dressy oc- 
casions will find that No. 3179 will answer her necds and prove 

to be a most satisfactory model either for a separate skirt or attached 
to a waist in semi-princess style. This skirt consists of a back panel 
and a circular upper part in graduated tunic outline, starting at the 
lower right side and carried around to the left side of the back panel, 


and lengthened by a circular flounce. The back panel may be made © 


with an inverted plait or may be gathered if the skirt is made of a very 
soft material. The illustration at the right shows this skirt attached 
to waist No. 3129 (described on page 97) in semi-princess style and the 
dress made of messaline satin. For this model the soft yet firm ma- 
terials are best suited, as they will hang in more graceful folds, and 
cashmere de soie, meteor cloth, the silk and wool Bengalines, which are 
shown in the one-tone bayadere stripes, as well as the satin serges and 
cloths are suggested. If the skirt is to be worn in the home or at some 
festive occasion it should be made with the medium sweep while the 
skirt which is to be worn on the street would be more satisfactory if 
made in the round length. This model is not only well suited for part 
of a dressy gown for home and street wear, but also would bea very 
suitable model for an evening gown, if attached in semi-princess style 
to one of the waists suggested for evening wear. 

Design 3179 may be had in seven sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
requires for the making four and one-quarter yards of material 36 inches 
wide. The lower edge of this skirt measures about three and seven- 
eighth yards. 
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3136—3154 3129—3179 
In corsage style With medium sweep 
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3136—3154 3129-—-3179 
In semi-princess style Developed in messaline satin 
HE change that has crept into sleeves But there is a certain sameness about it that 
this Summer is referred to by Helen has paved the way for any sort of a variation 
Berkeley- Loyd as one of the most strikin which still keeps to the small, close lines that 
characteristics of the Summer : we have grown accustomed 


styles. 

The little oversleeves in 
different lengths and shapes 
have already become one of 
the distinctive features of 
the Summer styles. From its 
very first appearance there 
have been many dissenting 
voices raised against the long, 
close, perfectly plain sleeve. 
Not all women have found 
it altogether becoming, and 
even those who have liked it 
thoroughly have wearied of 
it a little after using it in half 
a dozen dresses. It is un- 
demably smart—even now 
it 1s decidedly more chic than 
the newer sleeves that are 
trying hard to usurp its place. 





to in the leg-o’-mutton sleeve. 

A great many of the im- 
ported gowns this season 
are made with a sleeve of the 
dress material reaching to 
the elbow or just below it, 
and finished off with a pretty 
little turned-back cuff. The 
lower part of the sleeve, which 
Is apt to be long, though 
sometimes it is cut off in 
three-quarter length, is of 
net or lace or tulle, or some- 
thing of that sort. 

The small close sleeves 
have been forced to divide 
the honors pretty evenly with 
those that show a little ful- 


ness at the shoulder, elbow 
_or wrist) ¢ 






























3131 
Lawn sack with scalloped edges 


HILE some women prefer the kimono or wrapper for all 

negligee purposes, others find the dressing-sack more to 
their hking for certain occasions. No. 3131 shows a design 
which may be developed in any number of different materials 
to make a dainty dressing-sack. The three wide tucks on 
each shoulder in the front are stitched to yoke depth, which 
gives a pleasing fulness in the front. The back is perfectly 
plain with the exception of a few gathers at the waistline. 
This dressing-sack is made with a fitted peplum which ex- 
tends well down over the hips. The neck may be finished 
with or without the collar. The collar and the cuffs as well as 
the edges of the sack may be trimmed with lace insertion, or 
if the collar is omitted the edges and belt of the sack may be 
trimmed with bands of contrasting material. The elbow 
sleeves may be made in either of the two styles, the flowing 
style or finished with the turn-back cuff, or if the long sleeve is 
preferred the woman may use the leg-o’-mutton sleeve, which 
is provided. The plain sack which the woman wants for 
morning wear only might be made of chambray or ginghan 
and trimmed with bands of contrasting material, while the 
daintier sack might be developed in lawn or batiste and 
trimmed effectively with lace insertion or indeed with a touch 
of embroidery, a mode of trimming which is used on every 
garment which a woman wears. The sack may be fastened 
with bows of ribbon at the neck and belt. 

Design 3131 may be had in seven sizes from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires for the making three and seven-eighth 
yards of material twenty-four inches wide, two and five- 
eighth yards 36 inches wide, or two and one-eighth yards 44 
inches wide, with five-eighths yard of contrasting goods 27 
inches wide for the belt and trimming bands or five and three- 
eighth yards of insertion. 


VERY simple kimono wrapper is shown in No. 3175, 
which may be made in the round length or with the short 
sweep. The two tucks in the back are stitched in such a way 
as to simulate a box plait, and the tucks in the front are 
stitched to yoke depth. The sleeves may be made in the full 
or elbow length, and if in the latter length in either of the two 
stvles, the flowing sleeve or gathered into a band. For these 
kimonos the thin wash materials as 
cotton crépe and Swiss are used and 
trimmed with contrasting bands, which 
may have straight or scalloped edges as 
suggested in the illustration, or with a 
narrow appliqué. The more dainty 
models for the young girl just going to 
college or about to plan her trousseau 
are made of crépe de Chine and trimmed 
with bands of lace, or made of China 
silk in a figured or plain pattern and 
trimmed with bands of contrasting color 
of pattern, as the plain bands may be 
used on the figured silk or the figured 
bands on the plain silk kimono. If de- 
sired the kimono may be belted in. 
Design 3175 may be had in seven sizes 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires for the making 
eight and one-quarter yards of material 
24 inches wide, five and seven-eighth 
yards 36 inches wide, or five and one- 
eighth yards 44 inches wide, with one 
nd seven-eighths vard of contrasting 
edo ines, eels 
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ATTRACTIVE | 
Practical Designs for a W rapper, 


“HE matter of negligees is something that no woman should 
slight. They are a very important thing in the wardrobe 
as far as one’s personal comfort and convenience are con- 
cerned. Many women havea half a dozen to meet different 
needs, while others drag through the year on One poor kimo- 
no that has to serve numberable utilitarian purposes, This 
year the craze for crépe has invaded even the realms of house 
gowns and wrappers. For Summer the fine silk erépon, in 
the soft sheer quality that looks like a mull, made over a pink or blue China silk 
lining, makes an exquisite negligee or kimono for a dainty woman. Theneck, 
sleeves and closing edges of the gown are stamped in a scalloped design, and 
embroidered in the color of the slip. Sometimes the short sleeves are Slashed 
up the outside of the arm, the raw edges buttonholed and tied together with 
ribbon bows. Sometimes the bottom of the kimono has a deep outside facing 
of satin ribbon, a slightly less soilable proposition than the 
white crépe itself. Kimonos of this kind are extremely 
simple to make and comparatively inexpensive. They are 
delightful gifts, especially for the bride-to-be, a most im- 
portant young person, 

Far more practical than these sightly little affairs of silk 
and crépe are the dressing gowns that women need on 
overnight traveling trips. Experienced travelers always 
provide themselves with some sort of a long negligee im 
a dark thin silk which they use over their nightgown to 
sleep in. They are an excellent provision against railroad 

accidents where one is sometimes called upon to turn 
out at short notice. 






























3175 ‘ 3175 
Showing the wrapper bzlted in and hanging free 
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NEGLIGEES 


House Dress and Dressing-Sacks 


IME was when the Mother Hubbard wrapper seemed to 
meet all the requirements of negligees, house gowns 
and bath robes. Nowadays wrappers and curl papers have 
rather gone out of fashion except within the strict seclusion 
of one’s own bedchamber. Yet itis a feminine trait, shared 
by all women alike from the transplanted peasant of Little 
Italy to the society woman in her boudoir, to shun dresses 
and shirt-waists in the early hours of the day, as one would 
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shun the plague. One can hardly say whether it is the instinct of economy, or 
the sheer love of perfect comfort that will prompt ninety-five women out of a 
hundred, to put on a negligee or house gown when they first get up in the morn- 
ing. Of course, with many women, there are a dozen practical considerations 
that justify her in her love of a pretty matinee or a fresh immaculate tub frock. 
The morning duties of a housekeeper put a cloth dress out of the question during 

the early hours of‘the day. Dust is dust, even if it is only 


skirt or dress. 


one can work hard and wash hard. 


sleeves and skirt so much the better. 





as serviceable. 
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3140 


the light accumulation that collects over night in the most 
perfectly run houses, and it is well-nigh fatal to a good 


The most practical sort of a morning frock for a house- 
keeper is a severely simple house dress of percale or gala- 
tea or some other tubable material. A dress of this kind 
It should button 
down the front so that it can be easily gotten into and 
out of, and if it is low at the throat and short in the 
It is quite pos- 
sible to make these morning dresses attractive as well 
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DELINEATOR 


Shown in the round length and with the medium sweep 

























Trimmed with lace insertion and edging 


HERE ts nothing pleasanter in the evening after a hard 
day's work at an office or a day full of energetic pleasures 
than to get into a negligee which is comfortable and at the 
same time attractive-looking. These garments may be made 
easily and inexpensively at one’s home. Another and rather 
fancier design for a dressing-sack is shown here (3162) which 
may hang loose from the shoulders or may be belted in with a 
band of insertion or beading with a dainty ribbon run through. 
The lower edge of the sack may be cut in either of two outlines 
the straight or the pointed outline. For the plainer model 
the small collar might be used, while the larger and fancy 
shaped collar is better suited to the dainty sack, which is de- 
signed for looks rather than hard wear. The full-length or 
elbow sleeves are provided, the latter being cut in fancy out- 
line. While this design may be developed as a perfectly plain 
dressing-sack and made of gingham for morning wear, it also 
has possibilities for very elaborate development. The dress- 
ing-sack at the left 1s developed in a dotted Swiss and trimmed 
with lace insertion stitched around the edges of the collar 
and sleeves as well as on the belt. The way the insertion is 
sewed to join the edges in the fancy shaped sleeve is especially 
worthy of being noticed. The illustration on the right shows 
the same dressing-sack, but developed in China silk and trim- 
med with lace insertion and edging. The belt is made of 
beading, and ribbon to match that at the neck is run through 
and tied, making a pretty fastening for the model. 

Design 3162 may be had in eight sizes from thirty-two to 
forty-six inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The me- 
dium size requires for the making three and seven-eighth 
yards of material 24 inches wide, two and five-eighth yards 
36 inches wide, or two and one-eighth yards 44 inches wide, 
with five yards of insertion and five and one-half yards of 
edging for the trimming. 


HERE are some women who prefer a house dress to a 
wrapper or dressing-sack, and No. 3140 shows an at- 
tractive design for a ladies’ princess house dress which closes 
in the center front. The neck may be finished with the 
Dutch or standing collar, the former being more comfortable 
for the warm weather, while the latter perhaps looks a little 
more finished. This design arranges for either the inverted 
plait or habit back and for,the round or 
short sweep length. Either the one- 
seam leg-o’-mutton or the bishop sleeve 
in the full or three-quarter length may 
be used. The leg-o’-mutton sleeve is 
arranged so that it may be buttoned 
from the elbow down, an advantage for 
the woman who is doing her own work 
and wants to roll back her sleeves. 
For the wash dress percales in the light 
or dark colors are used, while for the 
warmer dress albatross will be found to 
be very well adapted to this model. 
The Dutch collar may be made of con- 
trasting goods. 

Design 3140 may be had in nine sizes 
from thirty-two to forty-eight inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires for the making 
six and three-quarter yards of material 
36 inches wide, with one-quarter yard 
of contrasting goods 27 inches wide for 
the collar. The lower edge of the dress 
with the inverted plait measures about 
three and five-eighth yards, With the 


habit back about three, yards. (| 
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DESIGNS FOR MISSES AND 
SMALL WOMEN 


Two Dainty Dresses and a Smart Coat 
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3142, hand-embroidered panel 3121—3157, the longer coat 


DESIGN which em- 
bodies two very 
popular features, 
namely the panel 
front and back 
and the insertion 
of plaits in the 
skirt, is shown here 

in No. 3142, a model designed for 

missesandsmallwomen. The panels 
are cut in a unique outline which goes 
well with the outline of the side gores 
of the skirt, and the dress is arranged 


- SELECTING a design for a coat 
for either separate wear or as 
part of a suit it is best to choose a 
model which is simple in its con- 
struction if the coat is to be made of 
a wash material, such a design being 
more satisfactory after the frequent 
washings. No. 3121 shows a coat 
which is simple in its construction 
| and should be made without any 
=) difficulty. This model was designed 
for misses and small women and 
may be made in either the long or 





to be closed at the left side under the 3 shorter length. The neck may be 
front panel. This model consists of a 3142, trimmed with soutache braiding 3156, all-over embroidery guimpe finished with the notched or shawl 
blouse-waist and a six-gored skirt collar, and either the plain sleeve cr 
with the front and back gores in one UMBER 3156 shows another semi-princess dress for misses and small women the one gathered at the top may te 
with the front and back panels of the which closes in the back. This model consists of a blouse-waist attached to used. The back of this model is semi- 


waist. The blouse-waist may be made a five-gored skirt, and a separate guimpe, which may be made with the high or col- fitting and the front is arranged for 
with the high or open neck and with the larless neck and with the full or three-quarter length one-seam leg-o’-mutton or either the cutaway or straight closing 
full or three-quarter length one-seam bishop sleeves. All-over embroidery is used for the guimpes of the wash dresses edges. Cuffs and pockets are provided 
sleeves or with the cap sleeves. If the and lace net for the cloth models. Henrietta, foulard and crépe de Chine are well in this design and may be used or not 
cap sleeves are used with the open neck, adapted to this model, as well as the organdies and pongee which are suitable for the as preferred. If this coat is to be made 
the dress might be worn with separate tub frocks. Fancy bandings may be used for trimming the neck and armholes. for separate wear with light Summer 
guimpes. The skirt is made with plaited Design 3156 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen dresses it might be developed in rajah 
sections inserted at each side seam. If cents. The fifteen-year size requires for making the over-blouse and skirt five yards or pongee, and jet buttons are used on 
thin material is used for the development of material 36 inches wide. For the body of the guimpe one yard of goods 36 inches coats of either of these materials. The 
of this model the body lining which is wide is required with one and seven-eighths yard of material 20 inches wide for the coat which is to be made as part of suit 
provided should be used, while with the bishop sleeves, yoke-facing and the collar. The lower edge of the skirt measures might be made of linen or poplin, with 
firmer materials the lining is not neces- about three and one-half yards. the shawl-collar facing of piqué or of otto- 
sary unless desired for the extra warmth. man silk which is used on the wash as 
Linens and poplins are suitable for the well as the cloth suits. This model is 
development of the tub frock, while mo- equally desirable for development in one 
hair is very well adapted to this design of the cloths, as French serge or prunella 
if the cloth dress is desired. The yoke cloth, and gilt or silver buttons may be 
of the wash dress may be made of all- used for the closing and sleeves of these. 
over embroidery, while the yoke of the Any pretty skirt suitable for tailoring 
mohair or other cloth model might be may be used in combination with this 
mide of lace or net. coat to make a very attractive suit. 
Design 3142 may be had in six sizes, The skirt shown above is No. 3157 and 
from fourteen to nineteen vears, price is described on the next page. 
fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size re- Design 3121 may be had in six sizes, 
quires for the making seven and one-half from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
vards of material 24 inches wide, or five fitteen cents. The fifteen-year size re 
and one-quarter yards 36 inches wide, quires for making the longer coat three 
with three-eighths vard of lace 18 inches yards of material 44 inches wide or two 
wide tor the yoke and collar. The lower and one-half yards 54 inches wide; for 
edge of the skirt with the plaits drawn out making the shorter coat two and five 
measures about three and three-eighth eighth yards 44 inches wide or two and 
yards. one-eighth yards 54 inches wide. 
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RATHER plainer design for a 
semi-princess dress for misses 
and small women is shown in No. 
3158, a model consisting of a waist in 
Gibson style and a five-gored skirt 
with the front gore in one with the 
panel front. The Gibson tucks may 
be stitched to yoke depth or to the 
waistline. The neck of the waist may 
be finished with the Dutch or Gibson 
collar or be collarless, as preferred. 
The one-seam sleeves are on the leg- 
o’-mutton order and may be made in 
the full or three-quarter length. The 
skirt is arranged for the back to be 
finished with the inverted plait or in 
habit style. This model may be de- 
veloped in any of the firm wash materials 
as well as in the cloths. The tub frock 
may be made of linen or poplin or, in- 
deed, of lawn if it is worn with a semi- 
princess slip. This model would be very 
attractive if the panel front were to be 
worked with the soutache or corona- 
tion braid, or if it were to be hand em- 
broidered in solid or shadow embroidery. 
Pearl buttons in groups of three would 
make an effective trimming if there is 
not time for the hand work, both modes 
of trimming being very popular this sea- 
son. The Dutch collarand the cuffs add 
a daintiness to the dress if made of. all- 
overembroidery. Prunella cloth and mo- 
hair are used for the cloth dresses and 
will be found to be very comfortable for 
the cooler days of the Summer and early 
Fall. These cloth dresses may also be 
brightened up with the Dutch collar and 
the cuffs made of the all-over embroidery 
or of tucked lawn edged with lace. 
Design 3158 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size re- 
quires for the making seven and one- 
eighth yards of material 24 inches wide 
or five and three-eighth yards 36 inches 
wide. The lower edge of the skirt with 
the inverted plait measures about three 
and one-half yards, with the habit back 
about three arc | one-quarter yards. 
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LATE SUMMER 


Suitable for Simple Development 


3069—3157, pretty plaited model 


NE of the newest models for the separate skirt is shown in No. 3157, a design 
for misses and small women. This skirt is made with a deep yoke lengthened 
by a six-piece lower part which is plaited. The yoke of this skirt is fitted at the 
waistline and over the hips by means of small darts. This model attached to a 
suitable waist would make a very pretty semi-princess dress and might be developed 
in poplin or linen for the tub frock or in prunella cloth or French serge for the dress 
for cooler days. The skirt, which is made for wear with different waists, may be 
made of piqué or mohair for serviceable use or of broadcloth for the dressier model. 
Design 3157 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen 
cents. The fifteen-year size requires for the making five and one-half yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, or four and one-half yards 36 inches wide, if the goods has no 
nap or if there is no distinct up and down, three and one-eighth yards of material 50 
inches wide if the goods has a nap are required. The lower edge of this skirt, with 
the plaits drawn out, measures about four yards. 
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A VERY nobby 
two-piece 


suit for misses or 
small women is 
shown here in No. 
3169, which con- 
sists of a semi- 
fitting coat and a 
seven-gored skirt. The coat is made 
with tuck seams, and with either 
of two styles of collars—the pretty 
shawl collar or the more unique 
shaped style. The norfolk effect 1s 
given by the coat, which is belted 
in and this style is particularly be- 
coming to the young girl. The 
skirt is made with an inverted plait at 
the back and at the lower part of each 
tuck seam at the sides, giving extra ful- 
ness at the lower edge, though the close- 
fitting upper part is retained. Linen or 
poplin would make a very attractive suit 
for Summer wear, and the collar, belt 
and bands on the sleeves might be made 
of piqué, which would give a pretty fin- 
ish tothe model. While the piqué collar 
can be washed with the suit, many of the 
smart models are also shown with the 
collar and cuffs faced with ottoman silk 
which, of course, necessitates ripping off 
the facings each time the suit is wash- 
ed. Pearl as well as jet buttons are to 
be seen on the most attractive wash 
models this Summer, while the gilt, sil- 
ver and cloth-covered buttons are fa- 
vored for the cloth suits. These cloth 
suits may be made of mohair for a very 
serviceable model or of prunella cloth 
fora more dressy model. It is suggested 
that the coat without the belt is better 
suited to the dressy suit, while the suit 
with the belt is desirable for school wear. 
Design 3169 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size re- 
quires for the making seven and _ five- 
eighth yards of material 36 inches wide. 
The lower edge of the skirt with the 
plaits drawn out measures about four and 
one-eighth yards. 
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3130 “hg 3 


With all-over yoKe 


3176 3176 


With the open neck 


"AHE Empire style is as attractive for the little girl as for her older sisters and 


mother, and No. 3176 shows a very pretty little model which may be made 
with the high or open neck. Either the one-seam leg-o’-mutton or bishop 
sleeve may be finished in the full or shorter length. The skirt is arranged 
to be tucked or gathered as preferred, and being a straight skirt it is espe- 


cially suitable for bordered goods or embroidered flouncing. If plain goods 
is used for the development of this design the skirt might be hemstitched 
and trimmed with rows of insertion. Handkerchief linen and sheer batiste 
are used for the dainty dresses of little girls and are trimmed ‘with fine lace insertion and 
edging or a touch of hand embroidery. The plain space just below the yoke might be 
daintily embroidered as well as the yoke. A strip of insertion may be used to finish the 
joining of the waist and skirt, or a sash of some delicate-colored ribbon might be used. 
Design 3176 may be had in seven sizes, from two to eight years, price fifteen cents. The 
five-year size requires for the making two and five-eighth yards of material 36 inches wide. 





INC MEE® 3130 shows a very simple child’s dress, which may be developed either for 
play wear or more elaborately for the afternoons. This model may be made with the high 
or Dutch square neck and with either of the two styles of one-seam sleeves in full or shorter 
length. The skirt portion 1s gathered on to the yoke and may be left to fall free or may be 
belted in with a ribbon sash. Extra fulness is provided in the skirt under the arm where 
an inverted plait is made. This dress is suitable for embroidered flouncings if the skirt with 
the straight lower edge is used or for plain goods if either this skirt or the one which is gored 
under the arms is used. Nainsook and batiste are desirable for the dainty little dresses, 
(with the yoke made of all-over embroidery), while chambray and peércale are suitable for the 
play dress. 

Design 3130 may be had in six sizes, from one-half to five years, price ten cents. The 
three-year size requires for the making two and one-quarter yards of material 36 inches wide, 
with three-eighths of a yard of all-over embroidery 18 inches wide for the yoke, or two and one- 
quarter yards of flouncing nineteen and one-quarter inches wide 





3130 


3176 


ANE EMPIRE dress for a little older girl than the one described above is shown in No. 3171. 
This dress consists of a surplice waist and a straight skirt. The waist may be made 
with the high or Dutch round neck and with either of the two styles of one-seam sleeves 
in the full or shorter length. The straight skirt may be gathered at the top or plaited and 
stitched in tuck effect. This dress is particularly well adapted to the use of flouncings and 
bordered goods owing to the straight lower edge of the skirt and the straight edges of the 
surplice waist. The chemisette of the waist may be made of tucked material or the plain 
material trimmed with lace insertion. If plain goods, as lawn or batiste, are used for the de- 
velopment of this design the skirt might be hemstitched and trimmed with a row of lace 
insertion, and the edges of the waist might also be finished with the insertion. Beading, 
with a dainty-colored ribbon run through, makes a pretty finish for the belt, or the insertion 
may be used if preferred. 

Design 3171 may be had in eleven sizes, from four to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. The 
nine-year size requires for the making, four and one-eighth yards of flouncing or bordered 
goods 32 inches wide, or three and one-quarter yards of material 36 inches wide 
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A Group of Pretty Dresses 
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3152 
In white linen 


3171 
In embroidered flouncing 


RATHER plainer design for a girl's dress, which closes in the hack 

under the box plait, is shown in No. 3152, a one-piece model made in 
Gibson style. The neck may be cut in the Dutch square outline or may be 
finished with the standing collar or neck-band for wear with other sepa- 
rate collars. Either the leg-o’-mutton sleeve or the bishop sleeve may be 
made in full or shorter length. The wide Gibson tucks are stitched to the 
waistline and the belt may be arranged to give the popular panel effect in 
the front and back or may be made to extend all the way around the body 
as shown in the illustration below. This model may be developed as a 
simple but effective little dress for afternoon wear, or may be made as a 
plain dress for the mornings. The afternoon dress might be made of linen 
and trimmed with swiss banding, or of batiste and trimmed with lace in- 
sertion for a little daintier dress. The front panel and the Dutch collar 
might be very effectively hand-embroidered in white or in some delicate 
color, or may be left plain if preferred. Percale and chambray as well as 
gingham are used for play dresses, being both serviceable and attractive if 
trimmed with white pipings or white bands. The illustration above 
shows the model very effectively developed in white linen with the yoke 
and sleeve-bands as well as the little belt made of the dainty swiss 
banding. 

Design 3152 may be had in eleven sizes, from four to fourteen years, 
price fifteen cents. The nine-year size requires for the making five yards 
of material 24 inches wide, three yards 36 inches wide, or two and five- 
eighth yards 44 inches wide, with one-quarter of a yard of contrasting 
goods 27 inches wide for the Dutch collay, and two and three-eighth yards 
of insertion for trimming. 
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AND SIMPLE 


for Girls of Various Ages 


PH a pres 


3174 3164 


Contrasting band trimming The plaited model 


UMPER dresses proved to be a great boon to mothers as well as a de- 
light to the girls, owing to the saving in the laundry. Clean guimpes 
freshen up the appearance of the dress and save washing the whole dress so 
frequently. A model which has the same desirable feature is shown in No. 
3174, a dress consisting of a guimpe and an over-blouse attached to the 
skirt. The guimpe may be made with the high or collarless neck and with 
the one-seam leg-o’-mutton or bishop sleeves in the full or three-quarter 
length. The over-blouse is made with the sleeves and body in one, and the 
attached skirt is made with the straight lower edge. These dresses may be 
made of wash materials for the warm weather or of the thinner cloths for 
the cooler days. The wash dress might be made of chambray for the 
mornings or of lawn for better wear; while the cloth dress might be made of 
mohair or French serge. Bordered goods are also suited to the develop- 
ment of this model. The over-blouse of the wash dress may be trimmed 
with Swiss banding or with lace insertion, and the cloth model may be 
trimmed with bands of silk which blends well with the material of the 
dress. The guimpe of either of these dresses may be made of sheer lawn 
trimmed with lace insertion and edging, or instead might be made of all- 
over embroidery. : 
Design 3174 may be had in nine sizes, from six to fourteen years, price 
fifteen cents. The nine-year size requires for making the dress two and 


five-eighth yards of material 36 inches wide, with one yard of contrasting 
goods 27 inches wide for the trimming bands; for making the guimpe, one 
yard of material 36 inches wide for the body, and one and one-quarter 
yard of material 27 inches wide for the bishop sleeve, yoke-facing and 
collar. 








3120 3120 3132 
With the dainty bretelles With the plaited skirt 


LITTLE dress which is especially well adapted to the use of flouncings 
owing to the straight skirt is shown in No. 3120. The little party dress 
developed in this flouncing and nainsook might be made with the pointed 
neck and with either the one-seam leg-o’-mutton or bishop sleeves in the 
shorter length. The bretelles in this model would be made of wide edging 
to match the flouncing, and lace insertion might be used to finish the 
yoke edges and the seams. The plainer dress might be made of batiste 
with the pointed or high neck and with the sleeves in the full or shorter 
length. In this model the yoke would be very pretty if hand-embroidered 
Design 3120 may be had in seven sizes, from two to eight years, price fifteen cents. The 
five-year size requires for the making two and three-eighth yards of flouncing ten and one- 
half inches deep, with two and seven-eighth yards of edging four and one-quarter inches wide, 
and one and three-eighths of a yard of nainsook 36 inches wide for the full fronts, back yoke 
and sleeves; or two and three-quarter yards of material 36 inches wide. : 





DAINTY little dress which may be developed very attractively for the afternoons or more 

simply for wear when the little one is playing outdoors is shown here in No. 3132. The 
waist is box plaited in the front and back and may be made with or without the yoke and 
collar. The one-seam leg-o’-mutton and bishop sleeves may be made in the full or shorter 
length. The materials to be used for the development of this model depend upon the style 
of skirt which is made. The firm materials, as linen and poplin, are suited to the plaited model, 
while the thinner fabrics as batiste and lawn are better suited to the gathered skirt. The illus- 
tration above shows the dress made of white linen with the yoke realized in all-over em- 
broidery and the trimming bands edged with pipings of a dainty colored lawn. The trimming 
band would be equally pretty if they were to be buttonhole stitched in scallops. 

Design 3132 may be had in eight sizes, from three to ten years, price fifteen cents. The 
five-year size requires for the making four and one-quarter yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or two and three-quarter yards 36 inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of all-over em- 
broidery 18 inches wide for the yoke and collar facing. 





NOTHER dress which is made in over-blouse style is shown in No. 3164. This model 
may be made with the high or collarless neck and with the one-seam leg-o'-mutton or 
bishop sleeves in the full or three-quarter length. The skirt is arranged to be gathered or 
plaited into the belt which joins the waist and skirt. This dress would be very pretty if 
developed in gingham and trimmed with bands of contrasting color. Thesleeves may be made 
of the same material as the rest of the dress or to give the guimpe effect, may be dotted Swiss 
or all-over embroidery used for the yoke-facing. Linen might be used for the plaited model, 
while the thinner materials as lawn and batiste, are better suited to the gathered design. 
A very effective mode of trimming which may be done in a short time is shown in the illus- 
tration above, where the bands are worked ina dainty design with the narrow braid. 

Design 3164 may be had in nine sizes, from six to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 
The nine-year size requires for the making three and one-eighth yards of chambray 27 inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard of dotted Swiss 36 inches wide for the yoke-facing and 
sleeves; or three and one-eighth yards of material 36 inches wide, with one-half of a yard of all- 
over embroidery 18 inches wide for the yoke and collar. 


CORRECT CLOTHES FOR CHILDREN 


A Little Knickerbocker Suit and Dress for the Boy . 
and an Apron for the Little Girl | 


IN Y one who is interest- 
ed in the problem of 
making clothes for the 
small boy should not 
fail to read Mrs. Chal- 
mers’s interesting and 
helpful chapter on 
boys’ clothes in this 
issue of THE DELINEATOR. The simple 
little blouses of the Russian persuasion 
that most youngsters wear are easy 
enough, even for the young and inex- 
perienced mother. But when it comes 
to trousers with pockets—and what are 
trousers without pockets toa busy young 
man of a ‘collecting’? turn of mind ?— 
there are a number of little points that 
require a word or two of explanation. 
There are three kinds of pockets that 
are used on even the simplest Russian 
blouse suits. One is the breast pocket in 
the coat, and the others are the back and 
side pockets of the trousers. These 
pockets have to be faced and tailored 
very carefully, and it requires quite a little 
technical knowledge to handle them suc- 
cessfully. Mrs. Chalmers, however, holds 
out a note of encouragement to the ama- 
teur, assuring her that the work is not in 
the least difficult if it is handled in the 
right way. She says: ‘Little boys’ suits 
are really very simple to make—simpler 
in a way than little girls’, for the possibili- 
ties opened up by tucks, embroidery and 
lace-work on the latter’s dresses and un- 





HERE is something very cute about 
the little boy when he first gets into 
clothes which distinguish him from his 
sisters. Heseems to feel the first instincts 
of manliness and unlimited strength. A 
little boy’s Russian suit which is sure to 
please the little fellow is shown here in 
No. 3178, a model which consists of a long 
blouse and knickerbockers. The blouse 
is finished with a standing band for wear 
with or without the Eton or other collars, 
and the sleeves of the blouse may be 
gathered into the wristbands or may be 
tucked at the lower part to fit the arm. 
The knickerbockers, which may be made 
with or without the fly, are finished with 
leg bands or elastics. These little suits are 
made of wash materials for the year round 
as well as of some of the light-weight 
cloths for the colder months. A very 
attractive suit for the little fellow when 
he visits with his mother may be made of 
white duck or piqué. A little white turn- 
over collar and a black tie to match the 
black patent-leather belt would make a 
pretty finish for the suit, and pearl 
buttons would be used on this model. 
More serviceable suits for the rough-and- 
tumble wear of the boy might be develop- 
ed in galatea or percale, in any of the dark 
colors which do not show the soiling easi- 
ly, and these suits are more practical with 
just the standing band. The cloth model 
for the Winter months, if the mother does 
not favor the little wash suits, may be 
made of serge or light-weight suitings. 
In these cloth models the belt may be 
of the same material as the suit, or the 
patent-leather belt may be preferred, and 
bone or the cloth-covered buttons are 
used on the front. 

Design 3178 may be had in seven sizes, 
from two to eight years, price fifteen 
cents. The five-year size requires for the 
making, three and one-quarter yards of 
material 27 inches wide, two and one- 
half yards 36 inches wide, or two and one- 
eighth yards 44 inches wide. 





3178 
In blue galatea 


HILDREN wear 
such dainty little 
clothes nowadays that 
it 1S a common prac- 
tise for mothers to have 
them wear aprons over 
their dresses when they 
are in the house, as well 
as when they are out- 
of-doors in the coun- 
try or on the _ beach. 
Then when the little 
one comes in, and the 
mother removes the apron she is all ready 
to go out, or is dressed for any occasion. 
A very practical apron is shown here in 
No. 3150 which has a number of possible 
developments and may be used forany 
occasion when an apron is desired. This 
model, made with the high neck and with 
the one-seam leg-o’-mutton or bishop 
sleeve, may be worn instead of a dress 
when the little one isin the house, if there 
are a number of little ones and the laun- 
dry is large at best. Indeed, if the back 
seam is stitched almost to the waistline 
the model would have every appearance 
of a simple little house dress. The apron 
which is to be worn instead of a dress 
might be made of a checked gingham ina 
dark color and would prove both service- 
able and practical. The model developed 
in this way would be the most practical 
also for completely covering the dainty 
little dresses in the afternoon. Another 
practical apron which may be made from 
this design is the apron without the sleeve 
and with the square or Dutch round neck. 
This model would cover the front and back 
of the dress and would be suitable for 
wear in the house whenever a little pro- 
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In white linen 


tection for the dress 
is desired. Such an 
apron might be made of 
the plain ginghams or 
percales, and in any of 
the dark or light colors 
as desired. The yoke 
and armholes of this 
model might be piped 
with contrasting goods 
to relieve the plainness 
of thegarment. There 
are women who like 
to puta lot of time and work on even 
the little aprons for their children, and 
this model may be developed with as 
much work and daintiness as desired. 
The Dutch collar or neck may be edged 
with a dainty lace if the apron 1s realized 
in lawn, or they may be finished with 
a fine swiss embroidery. The illustra- 
tion above shows the apron worn instead 
of a dress and developed in a plain lawn. 
In this model the Dutch collar is trim- 
med with a ruffle of the same material, 
making the garment more serviceable 
than one trimmed with lace edging, which 
tears so easily. The smaller illustrations 
below show two other developments of 
this design, and one of them with the 
fulness of the dress held in with the 
back strap, which may be uscd or not as 
desired. 

Design 3150 may be had in nine sizes, 
from two to ten years, price ten cents. 
The five-year size requires for the making 
three yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or two and one-quarter yards 36 inches 
wide, with one-quarter of a yard of con- 
trasting goods for the flat collar, and two 
yards of edging fcr trimming. 





derclothes can run away with an enor- 
mous amount of time, whereas boys’ 
clothes represent a definite amount of 
labor—no more and no less.”’ 

Coats and knickerbockers—especially 
the latter—come under the head of tailor- 
ing rather than dressmaking. The work 
must be done with the greatest neatness: 
for careful pressing, even stitching and 
absolute exactness in cutting and con- 
struction count for more than fine needle- 
work. ‘The home-made lock"’ that one 
often sees in little boys’ clothes is due 
to a failure to understand certain simple 
points in tailoring, rather than to the 
difficulty of the work. 

The little suits that most small boys 


wear are most often made of wash ma- 


terials such as linen, piqué, chambray, 
percale, galatea andeven gingham. They 
might be made in serge or cheviot for 
cooler weather. Many women are quite 
clever in utilizing old suits of their hus- 
bands, ripping them apart, cleansing and 
pressing the material, and reconstructing 
it into suits for the young son of the house. 

In using new woolen goods, the mate- 
rial must be sponged and pressed care- 
fully before it is used, to render it proof 
against spots and shrinkage. In buying 
a pattern for a small boy it is always 
best to order it according to his age un- 
less he is unusually large or small for his 
years. Inthe latter case it is best to order 
the pattern by his breast measure. 


[7 IS a well-recognized fact that the 

clothes of a child have a very direct 
influence on his general behavior, and 
while it seems to be the great delight of 
the mother to dress her little girl in as 
many frills and laces as possible, it is the 
plainer model which seems most appro- 
priate for the little boy. No. 3122 shows 
a little boy’s dress perfectly free from any 
of the frills which are the bane of the 
boy’s existence. Though this dress is so 
simple it is very attractive and has a sort 
of mannish appearance well suited to 
the boy. This model realized in linen 
would be suitable for wear at any time, 
in the morning, the afternoon and for 
dressy wear. Women have found that 
the little white dresses, though soiling 
easily, are most satisfactory for general 
wear. White dresses look so fresh and 
nice when they are clean; and when they 
become soiled may be washed and boiled 
as long as there is any material left, a 
process which colored clothes can not 
stand forany length of time. The illustra- 
tion above shows this design developed in 
white linen and with a black patent-leath- 
er belt. This illustration also shows the 
dress made with the yoke, turn-down col- 
lar and cuffs. The smaller illustration 
shows this design with the neck-band, 
without the yoke and the band cuffs. 
Both models are attractive, and the 
mother may use her choice in the de 
velopment or she might make one dress 
after each of the suggestions, giving the 
effect of two entirely different models 
Though white is favored so strongly there 
are some women who prefer to distinguish 
between the little boy’s morning and 
afternoon dresses, and so may want to 
make the morning dresses of dark-colored 
galatea or chambray. 

Design 3122 may be had in four sizes, 
from one to four years, price ten cents. 
The three-year size requires for making, 
three yards of material 27 inches, or two 
and one-quarter yards 36 inches wide. 





HE womazrt who is planning the ward- 
robe for a little baby has a great 
pleasure before her in making the little 
garments. No. 3153 shows a set includ- 
ing designs for a dress, wrapper or sack, 
petticoat, nightgown and shirt. The little 
dress is made with the body portion gath- 
ered Onto the yoke, and inverted plaits 
under the arms allow the extra fulness 
which 1s desirable in the dress. Nainsook 
and handkerchief linen are used for the 
little baby’s dresses, and the yoke may 
be hand embroidered in a dainty design. 
To give the little garment even more 
daintiness, French veining is used at every 
seam which shows when the dress is done. 
The petticoat is made with a plain front 
and with the back skirt portion gathered 
on to the plain waist part. These petti- 
coats are made of all grades of flannel and 
are feather-stitched in silk for the trim- 
ming. French flannel is used for the best 
petticoats, while there is a medium- 
priced flannel which is used for most of 
the models. Flannel is also used for the 
little shirt, and the edges of this model 
may be buttonhole-stitched in very small 
scallops for a very attractive shirt. The in- 
fant should have both a wrapper and a lit- 
tle sack, and these may be made from the 
same design, the pattern being perforated 
for the sack length. The fronts of both 
the wrapper and the sack are tucked to 
yoke depth and the backis plain. As the 
wrapper for the baby is generally used 
for the extra warmth, it is made of alba- 
tross or flannel. The wrapper may be 
trimmed with feather-stitching, while the 
sack may be trimmed with this or with 


scalloped edges buttonhole-stitched with‘ 


silk. A very practical model for the 
nightgown is included in the set. This is 
slipped over the head and then drawn up 
to fit the neck and arms, making the little 
garment very easy to put on in spite of the 
baby’s seeming objection to moving its 
arms the way the mother wants it to. 
These nightgowns are made of very fine 
French cambric or of nainsook, and do 
not need any trimming. Either ribbon 
or tape may be used to gather up the 
nightgown. 

Design 3153 may be had in one size, 
for fifteen cents. For this outfit, two and 
one-eighth yards of material 36 inches 
wide, or two and one-eighth yards 45 
inches wide for the dress; two and three- 
eighth yards of material 27 inches wide 
for the wrapper; seven-eighths of a yard 
of material 27 inches wide for the sack: 
one and five-eighths yard of material 36 
inches wide for the petticoat; two yards 
of 36-inch material for the nightgown and 
five-eighths of a yard of 27-inch material 
for the shirt are required. 


HERE is something about the Nor- 
folk coat which is so youthful that it 
appeals to almost every girl. No. 3134 
shows a design for a girl’s semi-fitting 
coat with applied straps in Norfolk 
style. This model is so simple in its lines 
and construction that any mother, witha 
little care, ought to be able to make the 
coat at home. The novel-shaped pockets 
may be omitted if desired, as may also 
the cuffs. 
Norfolk effect may be used, or the back 
strap which is shown in the illustration 
below might be preferred. For the de- 
velopment of this model, serge or piqué 
is suggested, and either would make a very 
attractive coat. White serges are used a 
great deal for young girls as well as for 
the older ones, and are trimmed very ef- 
fectively with the collar and cuffs faced 
with black ottoman silk. Pearl buttons 
are favored for the wash coats, while 
cloth-covered buttons are used on the 
cloth coats. 

Design 3134 may be had in nine sizes, 
from six to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. The nine-year size requires for 
the making, four yards of material 27 
inches wide, or two and one-quarter yards 
of 44-inch material with one-half yard of 
contrasting material 27 inches wide for 
the collar facing and cuffs. 





3134 
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3153 


broidery. The brim is cut with a straight 
edge and may be buttonhole-stitched in 
scallops with a dainty design embroidered 
in solid or eyelet*work. 

Design 3167 may be 
had in four sizes, from 
four to eighteen years, 
price ten cents. The 
eight-year size requires 
for the making, one and 
one-eighth yard of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide, 
with one and three-quar- 
ters yard of edging six inches wide for the 
ruffe and two and one-quarter yards of 
narrow edging for the trimming. 


HEN the summer months are here 
most girls like to wear hats which 

are suitable for just the warm weather, 
and usually they are very 
glad to make these hats. 
No. 3167 illustrates a de- 
sign which may be made 
very easily of linen, 
and wide edging for the 
ruffle. The ribbon cov- 
ers the seams and makes 
a very attractive trim- 
ming, being tied in pret- 
ty bow-knots and carried around the hat. 
A more elaborate model may be made if 
the girl wishes to do a little hand em- 
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HILDREN’S clothes, especially their 
little coats and wraps, are distress- 
ingly expensive to buy. Most women 
have a mistaken idea that they are also 
distressingly difficult to make. Qn the 
contrary, they are an extremely simple 
and straightforward sort of work, if one 
goes about them in the right way. 

In the Summer time, children’s coats 
are almost always unlined. They are 
made of wide serges and flannels, most of 
them requiring very little material, so 
that if a woman is at all ambitious and 
energetic, there is no economic reason 
why the little girls in the family should 
not be well supplied with adorable red, 
white or blue coats. 

Every little girl should have a rough- 
and-ready coat of dark serge, tweed or 
covert cloth for rainy days. But besides 
this one utilitarian jacket, there should 
be another one for more important occa- 
sions. This year a number of clever 
women have caught up the fad of using 
flowered silk muslins as linings for these 
little coats. With v. hite serge and broad- 
cloth, they are extremely dainty and 
pretty. 

In Mrs. Chalmers’s article on ‘‘The 
Unlined Coat" in the May DELINEATOR, 
one will find a great deal of information 
that will be valuable in tailoring a child’s 
coat. 

The matter of pockets and their treat- 
ment is carefully explained and illustra- 
ted in ‘‘Finishing Stitches,’ while the les- 
son itself takes up the question of facings, 
interlining, shawl collars and_ sleeves. 
In regard to shrinking and sponging ma- 
terials Mrs. Chalmers says: “If you have 
either a woolen or wash material you 
must sponge or shrink it before getting to 
work. Most shops will do the sponging 
for you. If they won't, take the material 
down to your laundry and spread it out 
on the ironing-board. Dip a good-sized 
piece of unbleached muslin in water, 
wring it out as dry as possible, lay it over 
your cloth, press with a hot iron, and 
votla/—your material is ready for action, 
spot proof and guaranteed not to shrink if 
you get caught in the rain. 

“If you are using a cotton or linen wash 
material don’t listen to people who talk 
about losing the ‘first freshness’ by 
shrinking it before using. For a lingerie 
dress, for any of the soft mulls and or- 
gandies, etc., I quite agree with them— 
the material is never the same after it has 
been tubbed. But repps, linens and pi- 
qués are not hurt in the least by a pre- 
liminary shrinking, and it is the only satis- 
factory way to handle them. The wash 
suitings should be soaked in cold water, 
wrung out and pressed when nearly dry.” 


LTHOUGH the little coats for chil- 
dren may be bought, they are so 
simple in design that they may be made 
easily at home and most mothers take a 
great deal of pleasure in making as many 
of the little one’s clothes as possible. No. 
3165 shows a design for a child’s coat 
which is-as simple as any one could de- 
sire. This model may be made in either 
of two lengths, the full or seven-eighths 
length, and with the collar or shaped 
trimming band. The back of the coat is 
arranged to be made with or without the 
center seam as desired. For the little 
one the coats made of wash materials are 
used a great deal, and this model might be 
developed in white piqué. If the sleeves 
with the turn-back cuffs are used, the cuffs 
and collar may be made of a contrasting 
material, while if the other style of sleeves 
is adopted the bands would be made of 
the same material as the rest of the coat, 
and might be trimmed with soutache 
braid, or would be effective if hand-em- 
broidered. 

Design 3165 may be had in eight sizes, 
from one to eight years, price fifteen cents. 
The five-year size requires for the ma- 
king, three yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or two yards 44 inches wide, or cne 
and five-eighths yard 54 inches wide, with 
one-half vard of silk 20 inches wide. 
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Skirt with inverted plait 





Ladies’ corset cover developed in cambric 


OME women prefer their corset covers and drawers 
or underskirts separate, while others rather favor 
the combination garments. No. 3163 shows a very 
simple design for a separate corset cover which may be 
developed simply or as elaborately as desired. The 
design arranges for either the round or square neck, 
and for the puff or the shield sleeves. The puff sleeves 
are particularly desirable for the corset cover to be 
worn with the very sheer waists, as the dress shields 
may be worn in the corset cover instead of showing 
through the dress. This model may be made of cross- 
bar muslin and edged with a fine lace or instead may be 
made of lawn or linen and either embroidered or trim- 
med with beading and Hamburg edging. The illustra- 
tion above shows the model developed in lawn and 
trimmed with beading and a swiss edging. Beading 
may be used at the waistline for the ribbon to be run 
through, ora belt-stay may be used to hold the gathers 
in place. It has been a question with women for some 
time whether to use the colored or white baby ribbon 
for their underclothes. Many feel that the white rib- 
bon is in better taste, while others like to use a delicate 
shade of ribbon, especially if there is a colored figure in 
the dress. 

Design 3163 may be had in eight sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-six inches bust measure, price ten cents. 
The medium size requires for the making one and three- 
eighths yard of material 36 inches wide, or one and one- 
quarter yard 44 inches wide, with three and one-quar- 
ter 1s of beading, and three and one-half yards of 

the trimming. 
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_ ATTRACTIVE. UNDERWEAR if 
_ PRACTICAL DESIGNS 


For Home Making 


PETTICOAT which has a number of possibilities 
in its development is shown in No. 3128. This 
model is arranged to be closed in the front or in the back 
with an inverted plait, drawing-strings or tn habit style. 
The perfectly plain petticoat made after this design is 
suitable for a slip skirt to be worn under the Summer 
dresses, while the model with the circular or straight 
flounce, which may be sewed or buttoned on, is design- 
ed for a regular petticoat and may be developed in silk 
or cambric. If the straight flounce is used it might be 
made of the embroidered flouncing, while the circular 
flounce is made of the same material as the rest of the 
skirt and may be trimmed as suggested in the illus- 
The dust ruffle may be used or not. 

Design 3128 may be had in nine sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-six inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires for making the skirt 
with the flounce, four yards of cambric with four yards 
of flouncing 17 inches deep for the straight flounce, or 
ten and three-quarter yards of material 20 inches 
wide. The underskirt without the flounce requires for 
the making six and one-eighth yards of material 20 
inches wide. The lower edge of the skirt measures 
about three and one-eighth yards; the flounce about 
four yards. 





3128 


DESIGN which may be developed to make a la- 

dies’ chemise or corset cover and underskirt in 
one is shown in No. 3180. The front is cut perfectly 
plain and offers an excellent opportunity for effective 
hand embroidery in solid or eyelet work. The neck 
and armhole edges may be buttonhole-stitched in small 
scallops, and eyelets worked for the ribbon to be run 
through, as well as a dainty design embroidered in the 
front. The woman who does not care for the em- 
broidery may trim her chemise or combination with 
lace insertion and edging, or the two modes of trimming 
may be combined as shown in the smaller illustration 
below. The back of this model is made with a center 
seam with inverted fulness below the waistline. The 
shoulders may be seamed, buttoned or tied, the arm- 
holes finished with the shield sleeves or not as desired, 
and the ruffle omitted if preferred. This chemise or 
combination may be developed in linen, lawn or cam- 
bric as well as in the cross-bar muslins which are so 
popular for the woman’s underclothes. 

Design 3180 may be had in eight sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-six inches bust measure, price ten cents. 
The medium size requires for the making four and 
three-eighth yards of material 27 inches wide, or three 
and three-eighth yards 36 inches wide. 
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3128—3163 
Corset cover with puffs 





3177 
French drawers for misses and small women 


UMBER 3177 shows a very pretty design for closed 
French drawers suitable for misses or small women. 
The body portion is gathered on to the shaped yoke, 
and the drawers close at the side with buttons and but- 
tonholes made in the yoke. The lower edges of the 
drawers may be made with the straight or curved 
outline, and two different ruffles in the design are pro- 
vided for these possibilities. These drawers may be 
made of linen or lawn or of cross-bar muslin to match 
the corset cover or chemise. The straight ruffles are 
well suited to wide embroidered edging or they may be 
hemstitched, while the fancy ruffles may be made of the 
same material as the rest of the drawers and trimmed 
with insertion and edging. The top of the ruffles might 
be outlined with the insertion or with beading for the 
ribbon to be run through. It is a sort of nice idea, if 
the woman likes to use the delicate shades of ribbon for 
her underclothes, to use different colors for her different 
sets and so have everything harmonize. If she hasn't 
the time for this it is desirable to use the white ribbon 
and then any piece of the set may be worn with part of 
another set. 

Design 3177 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to 
nineteen years, price fifteen cents. The fifteen-year 
size requires for the making one and one-half yard of 
nainsook 36 inches wide, with three and one-half yards 
of edging five and three-quarter inches wide for the 
straight ruffles, or two and three-quarter yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide, with four and three-eighth yards 
of edging. The lower edge of the drawers leg meas- 
ures about thirty-three and one-half inches. 
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HE influence of materials over modes has been 
shown to quite a remarkable degree by the sudden 
volte face of this Summer’s fashions. The impossibility 
of last Winter’s styles for warm-weather costumes was 
a matter that admitted no arguing. Edouard La Fon- 
taine, writing from Paris of the new Summer fabrics 
and their treatment, says: 

‘“‘The majority of the dresses were in lighter colors and 
textures—Pompadour mousselines, lace tulles and an 
endless variety of transparent silk voiles, nets and tis- 
sues. One awfully chic gown was in a reddish pink of 
the pomegranate order in the new silk crépon that is 
quite as light and sheer as a very fine batiste or silk 
muslin. The upper part of the dress, which was cut off 
just below the hips in corselet style, was heavily sou- 
tached and embroidered in a dull, lifeless lead color that 
had a very subduing effect on the rather vivid shade of 
the silk. 

“The skirt of the dress was quite full, so that it fell in 
soft folds from the yoke-like body of the dress. It 
seems logical that with these softer, fuller skirts there 
should be a proportionate increase in the size of the 
sleeves so that the lower part of the figure will keep the 
same straight slender lines that have struck such in- 
sistent note in the fashions of the past year. In this 
dress that I have just been describing, the sleeves 
were small and close at shoulder and wrist, but quite 
decidedly full at the elbow. It is a new sleeve and a 
pretty one, especially in the sheer Summer materials. 

“IT saw several dresses in varying tints of the new 
pink, the color of the wild marsh rose, and which for 
some reason or other is more effective by night than 
by day.”’ 


HE sleeves more than any other feature in the 
dress determine whether or not the dress is in style; 
and often by either changing or remodeling the sleeves 
an entirely different and up-to-date effect is given the 
dress. The first thing to consider in changing the 
sleeves is to select a design entirely suitable for the dress 
and also one for which there is enough new goods or 
enough goods in the old sleeves. If there is enough 
new goods or the old sleeves are large ones, entirely 
new sleeves may be made. No. 3125 shows a design 
suitable for sleeves for the dressy gown as well as the 
lingerie dress made of the soft materials. For the 
sleeves of the dressy gown the model with the one or 
two clusters of tucks and in the full or three-quarter 
length is entirely suitable, while the sleeve with only 
one cluster of tucks, and in either of the two lengths, 
is more practical for the dress which is to be laundered. 
The sleeves of either dress might be trimmed with lace 
insertion or banding between the clusters of tucks or 
the lower part of the sleeve might be embroidered as 
suggested in the illustration. This embroidery may be 
done in white in the wash dress or to match the cloth 
dress. 

Design 3125 may be had in six sizes, from ten to 
fifteen inches arm measurement, price ten cents. The 
twelve-inch size requires for making the sleeves with 
one cluster of tucks, one yard of material 36 inches wide, 
or for the sleeves with two clusters of tucks, one and one- 
eight yard of material 36 inches wide, with two and 
three-quarter yards of insertion, one and three-eighths 
of a yard of lace banding and one yard of edging. 


NOTHER design for a sleeve is shown in No. 3135, which is suitable for almost any 
This design has the advantage of requiring very little of the dress 
material if the shorter over-sleeve is used, as a different material may be used for the 
This design arranges for the one-seam over-sleeve to be made in either 
The two-seam undersleeve may 
be made with or without the puff at the lower part, and the one-seam sleeve may be 
While the over-sleeve is made of the 
same material as the rest of the dress, and trimmed with braid, insertion or hand em- 


style of dress. 


under-sleeve. 
of two lengths and for two different undersleeves. 


made in either the full or three-quarter length. 


broidery, the one-seam undersleeve may be made of 
tucked material, net, all-over lace or lawn trimmed with 
lace insertion and edging. The illustrations offer a 
number of very attractive suggestions for the develop- 
ment of this design. 

Design 3135 may be had in six sizes, from ten to fifteen 
inches arm measurement, price ten cents. The twelve- 
inch size requires for making the deep over-sleeves, five- 
eighths yard of material 36 inches wide, with one yard 
of lace 18 inches wide for the puffs or facing the under- 
sleeves, or one yard of material 36 inches wide for the 
whole sleeve. For the sleeves with the shallower over- 
sleeves one-half yard of material 36 inches wide for the 
over-sleeves, with one and three-eighths yard of tuck- 
ing 18 inches wide for the undersleeves, are required. 
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3125 


would be suitable. 


embroidered material. 





Bo Si 3139 ak 
Bloomers fo: misses and small women 


ELEN BERKELEY-LOYD, in tell- 
ing the story of the new sleeves and 
fuller skirts, says, ‘‘As if half jealous of its 
fulness and half mindful to call it back, 
the Parisian sponsor of the new sleeve has 
almost hidden the bishop portion under a 
close-fitting cap that just allows the under- 
sleeve to show itself at the elbow. The 
effect is really very pretty, and the sleeve 
is quite charming. 

“Even the new princess dresses of the 
Summer tell the story of the increasing 
fulness in sleeves and skirts. There is a 
very decided effort being made to get 
away from the close, contracted lines of 
the Winter models in handling the sheer, 
soft fabrics of the lingerie order. The 
Moyen-age yoke is accountable for the 
return to the gathered or plaited flounce 
in different degrees of fulness and depth— 
& pretty style always for soft materials. 
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VERY woman has occasion to use an apron at 
times, and the most practical apron is one which 
entirely covers the dress. Such a design is shown in 
No. 3155, a semi-fitting model. This design is suitable 
for the woman who does her own work and for the 
artist in her studio, as well for any other occasion 
when a practical apron is needed. This model may be 
made with the high or round neck and with or without 
the full-length or three-quarter sleeves. If the sleeves 
are not desired, the sleeve protectors, which may be 
easily slipped on and off, will be found to be very con- 
venient. The pockets are ample in size and would 
prove to be very handy, though they may be omitted if 
desired. These aprons, though so simple in desipn, 
may be made to look very attractive in their place if a 
little trouble is taken in making them. Plaid ginghams 
as well as the plain and figured percales are used for the 
development of these aprons and are both neat and 
serviceable. If a figured material is used for the de- 
velopment of this design, a plain material might be used 
for piping the neck outline, the cuffs and the pockets; or 
if the collar is used, the collar, cutfs and pockets might 
be entirely made of the plain material. 

Design 3155 may be had in four sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price ten cents. 
The medium size requires for making the apron with 
the sleeves, seven and five-eighth vards of material 27 
inches wide, or five and one-quarter yards 36 inches wide; 
for the apron without the sleeves, six and five-eighth 
yards 27 inches wide, or four and seven-eighth yards 36 
inches wide. The sleeve protectors require for the ma- 
king, one and one-quarter yard of material 27 inches 
wide, or five-eighths of a yard 36 inches wide. 


ANY women and girls wear bloomers instead of 
the short underskirt the year around. Others 
wear them only in the warm months and then instead of 
the short underskirt or, indeed, instead of drawers. No. 
3139 shows a design for circular bloomers for misses and 
small women, which are suitable for either wear. This 
model is particularly well adapted to this season’s styles, 
as the bloomers fit closely around the waist and hips 
and add almost nothing to the size of the figure. The 
bloomers which are worn instead of drawers may he 
made of cross-bar muslin, cambric or of white China 
silk. If intended for wear instead of the short under- 
skirt the model might be developed in pongee, brillian- 
tine or any soft silk. White materials, of course, will be 
needed for the bloomers to be worn with white or light- 
colored dresses, while colored materials are suitable for 
wear with the darker dresses or skirts. Women who 
travel a great deal, whether on the water, by train or in 
the automobile, find these bloomers most practical. 
The woman who is going abroad for the Summer or who 
is going on a touring trip would do well to make several 
pairs of these bloomers in the dark brilliantines or in 
black China silk. They do not take up the room of 
underskirts, are cool in the warmest weather and do not 
show the soiling as readily as the white underskirts 
which require such frequent laundering. 

Design 3139 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to 
nineteen years, price ten cents. The sixteen-year size 
requires for the making three yards of material 27 inch- 
es wide, two and one-half yards 3 inches wide, or one 
and seven-eighths of a yard 44 inches wide. 


OME of the most popular designs for sleeves are those on the bishop order, and 
No. 3133 shows some very pretty designs for one-seam bishop sleeves, which may 

be developed in a number of different ways. 
model would be most appropriate, while for the dress which is tucked the tucked model 
The plain model is suitable for any style of dress. 
red, tucked and plain model without the cap would have to be made of the same ma- 
terial as the rest of the dress, with the cuffs of the same, of all-over lace, banding or 
There are a number of possibilities for cuffs in this design. 


If there is shirring in the dress the shirred 


The shir- 


The 
plain sleeve may be worn with or without the cap as 
preferred, or as the material on hand dictates. If the 
cap is used only this part need be made of the material 
of the dress, while the undersleeve may be made of a 
different fabric. In the cloth dress it might be made 
of chiffon ora soft silk to match the dress while in the 
wash dress a soft wash material would be used. 

Design 3133 may be had in six sizes, from ten to fif- 
teen inches arm measurement, price ten cents. The 
twelve-inch size requires for making the tucked or shir- 
red sleeves, one and three-eighths yard of material 36 
inches wide, with one-half yard of lace 18 inches wide 
for the cuffs. For the plain sleeves without the caps, 
one and one-quarter yard of material 36 inches wide is 
required, with three-eighths of a yard for the sleeve caps. 
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THE MONTH 


OF MANANA 


New Gowns of Sheer Materials for the Warm Days of Midsummer 


By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


"§ HE days are rapidly approaching when the mercury betakes 
& itself into the eighties and remains there with a fixity of 
purpose worthy of a better cause. Even the most energetic 
of us find in August a month when it is pleasanter to wear 
the clothes we made yesterday and think of the ones we will 
make to-morrow, than to arouse ourselves to any more 
strenuous exertion than a morning’s swim in the surf and an 
afternoon lounge in a shaded and comfortable hammock. 

So it behooves us, knowing our own weakness and the fatal 
manana habit that comes with the dog days of Mid- 

summer, to bestir ourselves during those last few a, 
days of July and finish whatever late Summer \) 
' sewing lies ahead of us. 

Thin dresses, more thin dresses, and still more thin 
dresses, is the cry that goes up as the heat becomes 
more intense, and even the pongee and linen frocks 
that were the mainstay of the wardrobe through 
June and July, seem intolerably heavy and burden- 
some. Dimities and muslins have come into their 
own, and the reign of lingerie dresses is as absolute 
as ever, in spite of the coming and going of new 
favorites which fail to shake the allegiance of the 
public to the one-piece gown of embroidery and 
handkerchief linen. 
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One laughs at jackets in these days, and even the 
wide armholes of the sleeveless coats are scarcely 
convincing when one is in the mood for cobweb laces 
and superfine batistes and organdies. However, the 
long loose wraps of darned and braided net are so 
seductive that few women will voluntarily go through 
the season without them. Besides soutache, there 
are several new and very pretty braids that are 
being used on both coats and dresses. The silk lacet 
braid of French origin is one of the most attractive, 
while the wide flat braids, woven in an undulating 
design, are most decorative in effect. It takes re- 
markably little time to adorn an entire coat or dress 
with one of these new braids which require infinitely 
less handwork than the finer soutache and rattail 
braids. | 

' I saw a smart muslin dress the other day of which 
the entire yoke of the skirt and the greater part of 
the blouse were braided with a rather wide braid 
woven in a raised design that closely resembled silk 
embroidery. The lower part of the skirt was in sev- 
en gores with a cluster of shallow tucks at each seam 
where the skirt was joined to the yoke. 

The waist was a sort of over-blouse, cut into a 
wide bib at the center of the front. The bib-like sec- 
tion was fastened to the sides of the jumper with 
little crocheted chains and Dresden buttons. The 
entire blouse was braided like the yoke of the skirt in 
an irregular design of no special pattern or purpose. 
The dress was of a pale Quaker-gray muslin worn © 
with a guimpe of tucked gray net. 
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On another dress of lilac-colored batiste—the one 
illustrated here, in fact—the strap-like trimming of 
the waist and skirt was braided in a deeper tone of 
lilac. The skirt was cut with four plain gores and 
four plaited sections that stopped under the straps. 
The skirt was worn with a waist—really little more 
than a guimpe—of tucked white tulle with a deep 
corselet arrangement of lace at the lower part of 
the front, back and sleeves. It was a smart dress 
and one that could be put together with very little 
trouble, for there is scarcely any work involved after the plaits are laid in the skirt and 
the straps braided and caught into place at the front, sides and back. 

Another dress that involves a little more labor, but fully recompenses one for any 
amount of time spent upon it, is one of the new shirred gowns that so far have been seen 
only at the smartest dressmaking houses here and abroad. It has a sort of princess 
tunic body—an overdress that reaches a little below the knees and is shirred in closely 
to the figure at the waistline. The bodice is cut out at the throat under an odd- 
shaped collarette or empiécement that can be worn semi-décolleté or with a little 
chemisette of some kind. The overdress is built on a foundation lining, close-fitting 
and lengthened with a deep flounce that supplies the under-skirt to the tunic. 

I saw it in a very pale shell-pink tissue—the lower edge of both the over and under- 
skirt worked with straight bands of crystal beads. The mousquetaire sleeves were cut 
off at the elbow and finished with wide ruffles of silver Spanish lace. The collar- 
‘ieee of the dress was of silver tissue worked in crystal beads. The dress has rather 





a deceptively extravagant sound, for the metallic laces and tissues are not exorbitantly 
expensive, and the beadwork, for a clever woman, represents no further outlay than 
the price of the beads, these being easily sewed onto a foundation. 

Another evening gown that has even greater economic possibilities, inasmuch as it 
calls for little or no trimming, appeared last week at the Chateau des Beaux Arts. It 
was in a very pale shade of apricot-colored silk tissue. The drapery of the décolleté 
bodice was laid in wide plaits over the shoulder and brought down to the center of 
the front and back where it was caught in to the lining by long narrow rhinestone 
buckles. The short close-fitting sleeves were laid in plaits like the waist and set 
into narrow cuffs of dyed lace. The skirt, which 
was mounted at the high waistline, was long and 
rather narrow, and was trimmed above the hem 
with a deep band, possibly a dozen inches wide, of 
lace insertion dyed to match the silk. 
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The same night I saw an awfully smart wrap on a 
girl who had evidently motored out from the city. 
It was a long four-piece cape in sage-green cloth 
lined with quite a bright shade of saffron-brown 
satin. The seams in the cape were so arranged that 
one fell along the outside of each arm and was left 
open from just below the elbow to the waistline, 
forming a sort of armhole through which the girl 
could slip her hand if she wished. She wore the cape 
over a dress of pale daffodil-yellow with a brown pic- 
ture hat trimmed with yellow roses. Her dress was 
very lovely, although rather indescribable. The 
only thing that I remember distinctly about it was 
the sleeves. They were long and close-fitting except 
at the elbow and shoulder, where quite a perceptible 
degree of fulness was introduced by nine or ten trans- 
verse tucks that crossed the inside seam and were 
‘let out an inch or two beyond it. 

It was an extremely graceful and becoming sleeve. 
I have seen several different versions of it: one with 
the fulness just at the elbow; another with the tucks 
just below it. I liked them all, especially in the 
soft Summer materials that really require some dif- 
ferent treatment from the absolute severity of the 
perfectly plain, tight sleeve. 

Another sleeve that meets the demands of tissue 
and chiffon weaves most admirably is either tucked 
or shirred at the shoulder, with the fulness caught in 
at the wrist by a small cuff. In the shirred sleeve 
the shirring runs across the arm, while in the other 
the tucks run from the shoulder almost to the elbow. 
In either case it gives the effect of a very small sleeve, 
while in reality it is soft and full and wonderfully 
adaptable to the needs of the sheer, bodiless mate- 
rials that are so much worn this Summer. 


ce 


For the heavier materials certain dressmakers are 
making quite a little capital out of the oversleeve in 
different lengths with an undersleeve of lace, tucking 
or soft batiste. I saw one in a smart linen frock the 
other day in which the over sleeve came almost to 
the wrist, flared out a little from the arm and was slit 
up the outside for several inches. The undersleeve 
was quite full, so that it filled in the opening of the 
sleeve very prettily. It was caught into a narrow 
cuff and finished at the hand with a lace-edged ruffle. 

I saw it first on a smartly gowned woman who was 
wearing a dress of black-and-white checked Irish 
linen. The seven-gored skirt ran up into a high, 
close-fitting corsage, six or seven inches above the 
waistline at the front and back, and only a little 
lower at the sides. The waist had a vest of fine white batiste, matching the under- 
sleeves, which was gathered on to a little round yoke of lace and embroidery. It 
was an excellent dress, and both the corsage skirt and the new sleeves combined to 
give a certain style and cachet, that is often lacking 1n more elaborate gowns. 

The yoke skirt, that was looked on a bit doubtfully when it first made its a ppear- 
ance a few months ago, has met with the most unparalleled success both here and 
abroad. Frenchwomen particularly have caught it up with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and from all accounts of the French and English races one saw little else 
among smartly gowned women. 

I saw a lovely dress the other day in a very fine silk-finished batiste in which the 
tucked and lace-trimmed skirt was mounted on a deep yoke that reached down well 
below the hips. The tucks—or rather plaits—started at the lower edge of the yoke, 
and were stitched down for six or eight inches. The stitching\was placed fairly near 
the edge of the plaits so that it;gave-them a pretty tuck-like effect. 
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“CONCERNING US ALL: 


The Problem of the Dying Baby 


HIS is the hot season. It is 
now that the problem of 
maintaining our physical 
equilibrium is at the high- 
est. Those who have money 
go to the seashore or the 
mountains. The cities are 

left, sweltering and uncomfortable, to those 

who must remain. In the long streets and 
the narrow area-ways you see that mass of 
humanity who by process of nature are of poor 
constructive ability, not so good as they 
might be—not so strong, not so shrewd. 

These people are left fighting in the ranks; 

husbands toiling for from seven to fifteen dol- 

lars a week and supporting 1n many instances a 

wife and two or three children; wives, their 

anemic, dispirited bodies pottering around 
among a rag-tag array of household utensils, 
fighting a pitiful fight for subsistence. They 
are keeping house (save the mark!). They 
are raising families! Some of them, it is true, 
make a right respectable showing on these 
sums under these conditions. Others, handi- 
capped by their own vices, stagger through the 
mire and dirt of wretched surroundings and 
fade away eventually before the helpful forces 
which they do not understand. All through 
these conditions you find, mewling and tod- 
dling, the little child, new-born, unconscious, 
weighted with God knows what inherent vices 
and weaknesses, but a little child nevertheless. 

The world has come at this problem in vari- 
ous ways recently. It has established chil- 
dren’s aid societies for the particular care of 
neglected children. It has established chil- 
dren’s courts, child-rescue bureaus, anti-cru- 
elty -to-children organizations, but, some- 
how, with all these, it has not yet reached the 
little child in the cradle, the new-born babe, 
who, by reason of being voiceless, is, therefore, 
considered by some miracle of nature to be 
under divine protection. Mother-love is sup- 
posed to be the saving element in this situation. 
The inherent sympathy that extends in all 
right-minded people to the child is supposed 
to answer. No harm can come to the child, 
once we prevent the parents or the neighbors 
from being cruel and unnatural. All we have 
to do, according to the old theory, is to keep 
the child in the care and sympathy of the 
mother, and the problem is solved. 

The error here is incalculable. The enemies 
of child-life are not necessarily acts of intention- 
al cruelty on the part of strangers or of parents. 
The real enemy is ignorance, and it masquer- 
ades in the most subtle form — ignorance of 
the simplest laws of hygiene; ignorance of 
the protective value of pure milk, of clean food, 
of cold storage; ignorance of the fact that 
dirt breeds disease, that flies carry filth and 
vermin, that contagion lurks in dark rooms 
and crowded chamber; ignorance of the 
things that relate to the child’s eyesight, its 
need of fresh air. All of these things are the 
dark, subtle enemies that are prowling about 
the rooms of a thousand tenements of every 
city and in the more or less thousand towns 
and villages, killing seventeen out of every 
hundred children, and weakening and making 
defective a noticeable percentage of the re- 
mainder. 

This is a stern indictment of the condition in 
which we find ourselves, but when you have 
said all this you have not got at the bottom of 
the problem. The bottom of the problem is 
that, knowing all these things, we are not yet 
reaching these people. Human service based 
on human sympathy would do it. But the 
average human being shrinks from dirt and 
ignorance. He will not wade through mire, 
even to save a child. 

And yet these children should be saved. 
Back of all this wretchedness and poor furni- 
ture and cheap ideas are human spirits capable 


of a sense of suffering and facing hopelessly a 
condition which they do not know®how to 
remedy. They are ignorant, and so they put 
the rubber nipple, that has been rolling about 
the floor and is reeking with germs, into the 
baby’s mouth, thus conveying disease by the 
straight avenue; they are ignorant, and so 
they put the baby in an open baby-carriage or 
box and let it be trundled by the children in 
the hot sun uatil its eyes are ruined and its 
feeble constitution impaired; they are igno- 
rant, and so they feed the baby meat or tea or 
coffee or cake, or quiet it with soothing-sirups 
and dope teas, when only fresh air and pure 
milk and clean water for bathing and clean 
clothing are all it needs. 

Who is to blame for this? The individual 
who, housed in squalor, is fighting an anemic 
battle for subsistence in a hurrying, vigorous, 
intelligent world? Not always. “The sins 
of the fathers shall be visited upon the chil- 
dren even unto the third and the fourth gen- 
eration’’—and these are the children. What 
are you going to do in such cases? Leave 
them in their wretchedness to breed disease 


and suffering and to let the children die? Or” 


are you going to enter in through sympathy 
and tenderness, clean up the wretched hovels, 
compel intelligent action on the part of the 
mother and save the State from its criminals 
and cripples of the future? 

THE DELINEATOR has started a campaign 
for the education of mothers. We have 
printed in this magazine and in pamphlet 
form the rules and the regulations which go 
with the intelligent care of infants. We have 


striven to have conventions called in various 


cities, to have mothers’ classes inaugurated in 
the schools, to have the various agencies which 
make for child protection and aid united and 
made effective in each of the various cities of 
this country, but we can not do anything with- 
out human sympathy. We must have you, the 
readers of this magazine and the public at 
large, see the significance of this situation. 
The case of the individual mother must come 
home to you. And unless in imagination or in 
fact you can stand by the cradle or the potato- 
box of the tenement-born child, unless you can 
feel the heat, sense the foul air, see the wasting 
paleness, and know that hour after hour and 
day after day this is going on, we can do noth- 
ing. The mothers all over the country can 
not be made wise and efficient just by our 
writing in THE DELINEATOR. You must 
know that it is individual contact which is the 
answer; the going yourself or hiring some one 
to go who can intelligently and forcefully indi- 
cate to the ignorant mothers the way and the 
truth. Are you going todothis? If not, are 
you going to make your city or your town do 
it? After all it is a municipal function, but it 
vill not be put into force until you personally 
see that it is done. 

Remember that the great thing is to put 
yourself in the other person's place. Sup- 
posing you were the ignorant mother. Sup- 
posing your rooms were dark and dirty, and 
your facilities for improving them depended 
on a drunken husband or an income of eight 
dollars a week. Suppose it was your child 
who was sickly and, although there was a rem- 
edy, you did not know it. And supposing, 
in spite of its scrawny neck and its big wobbly 
head and weak little body, you loved it—loved 
it so dearly that you carried more illness to it 
with your constant fondling and your anemic, 
microbic kisses—what would you do? And 
when the heat came, and the Summer-disease 
came, and Death stalked at your heels as it 
stalks at hers, what would you do? 

This is a rich world. There are loads of 
ideas and lots of strength in it. If some of 
the Thomas F. Ryans and J. P. Morgans 
and E. H. Harrimans of financial ability 
vould only turn their attention to organizing 
our social forces so as to look after these 
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things, we would soon be out of the darkness. 
But meanwhile, here is this problem, here and 
now in these hot days. Here are the ignorant 
mothers, the sick children, the pathetic little 
funerals, the darkness and sorrow. What do 
you think you ought to do about it? Sit by 
the seashore or the mountain-side and sympa- 
thize? Society is a great organized, working 
association. Its basic, underlying idea is that 
each shall help the other. This is religion— 
this is social economy. What do you think 
that, as an honest member of that society, 
you should do? What wll you do? 


Play and the Boy 


= Y, we’ve done everything for him,” 
will be our first indignant answer, if 
anybody asks what we have done for the 
American Boy. ‘Look at our schools and 
our colleges!’’ Then, after a second thought, 
we may acknowledge that, as a nation, we 
have not taken good care of the normal, 
healthy boy upon whom the future of the 
country depends. We have looked after the 
boy as an individual possession, perhaps; but 
until recently we have been indifferent to 
him as an American institution. We have 
cared for the blind, the deaf, the truant, the 
feeble-minded and the incorrigible. They 
have had gymnasiums, amusement - grounds 
and all the luxuries civilization can devise, 
because their needs have appealed to our 
sympathies. Meanwhile, the boy without a 
handicap, the ordinary, vigorous, every-day 
boy, has been neglected. Schools have been 
provided for Rim, but his other needs have 
been ignored. Too often he has been denied 
childhood’s inalienable right to play. 

We have been slow to realize that the play- 
ing, wrestling and ball-throwing of boys are 
actually preparations that will make them 
the v-orking, struggling, enterprising men who 
by and by will control the destinies of the na- 
tion. We are beginning to feel our obligation 
to provide proper environment in which the 
boy shall be helped in his play, but we have 
not yet realized the full possibilities of this 
outdoor education. | 

This playground idea is as old as the ancient 
civilizations. At seven years of age the Athe- 
nian lad entered the palestra, where ,the first 
half of the day was passed in gymnastics, 
dancing and games. Until the boy was ten or 
twelve years old all studying was done in the 
open air, and until he was sixteen the training 
of the body was given precedence over the 
training of the mind. What the Greek system 
of education accomplished in producing not 
only physical perfection but superb attain- 
ment in art, literature and philosophy, has 
never been surpassed. Chicago has expended 
ten million dollars upon public playgrounds, 
concerning which President Roosevelt said: 
‘They are the greatest civic achievement the 
world has ever known.”’ These playgrounds 
and those of the other one hundred and thirty- 
six cities that support playgrounds are experi- 
ment stations from which the whole country 
may obtain inspiration for the future. 

When it is remembered that the playground 
appeals to the boy in the formative period from 
childhood to manhood, the magnitude of our 
obligation is apparent. It is a civic obliga- 
tion quite outside the domain of philanthropy, 
since it improves the quality of the citizen- 
ship of the future. The playground is as 
much a civilized demand as the public school. 
and it should be conducted as if it were of equal 
importance. Well-directed play is of just as 
much value as well-directed study. 

The acceptance of the obligation to help the 
boy in his play will hasten the eradication of 
child-labor. When all the factories have 
poured forth their workers—girls as well as 
boys—into playgrounds, then,.and not until 
then, shall we be justified in boasting of our 
American civilization. 
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Chapter I—The Birth of a Woman-Child 


ay « HOSE cradle’s that?” the sick woman’s thin, 
a querulous tones arrested the man at the thres- 
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hold. 
“Onie Dillard’s,’’ he replied hollowly from 
the depths of the crib, which he carried upside down 
upon his head, like some curious kind of overgrown helmet. 

‘‘Now, why in the name o’ common sense would ye go and borry a broken cradle?”’ 
came the wail from the bed. ‘I ‘lowed you'd git Billy Spinner’s, an’ hit’s as good as 
new.” 

Uncle Pros set the small article of furniture down gently. 

“Don’t you worry yo’se’f, Laurelly,’’ he said enthusiastically. Pros Passmore, 
uncle of the sick woman and mainstay of the forlorn little Consadine household, was 
always full of enthusiasm. ‘“‘Jest a few nails and a wrappin’ of twine’ll make it all 
right. I stopped a-past and borried the nails and the hammer from Jeff Dawes; I 
mighty nigh pounded my thumb off knockin’ in nails with a rock an’ a sad-iron last 
week.” 

‘Look like nobody ain’t got no sense "bout nuthin’ these days,’’ returned Laurella 
Consadine ungratefully as she nagged her easy-going uncle. ‘‘Even you, Unc’ Pros— 
while you borryin’, why cain’t ye borry whole things that don’t need mendin’?” 

Out of the shadows that hoarded the 
farther end of the room came a woman 
with a little bundle on her arm which had 
evidently created the necessity for the 
borrowed cradle. 

‘‘Laurelly,’’ the nurse hesitated, “I 
couldn’t name it to ye whilst ye was a- 
sufferin’, but I jest cain’t find the baby’s 
clothes nowhars. I’ve done washed the 
little trick and wrapped her in my flannin’ 
petticoat. I do despise to put anything on ns 
’em that anybody else has wore. But , . 
I’ve been plumb through everything, an’ : 
cain’t find none of her coats. Whar did 
you put ’em?”’ 

‘I didn't have no luck borryin’ clothes 
for this one,’’ complained the sick woman 
fretfully. ‘‘Look like everybody's got that 
mean that they wouldn’t lend me a rag— 
an’ the Lord knows I only ast a wearin’ of 
the clothes for my chillen. Everybody can 
make shore that I return what I borry— 
ef the Lord lets me.” - 

‘‘Ain’t they nothin’ to put on the baby ?”’ 
asked Mavity Bence, stopping aghast, as she cradled the bit of humanity in her arms. 

“No. Hit’s jest like I been tellin’ ye. I went to Tarver’s wife. I knowed in reason 
she’d have baby clothes that she couldn’t expect to wear out on her own chillen. I 
said as much to her, when she told me she was liable to need ’em befo’ I did. I says, 
‘Ye cain’t need more’n half of ’em, I reckon, an’ half'll do me, an’ I'll return 'em to ye 
when I’m done with ’em.’ She acted jest as selfish—said she'd like to know how I 
was goin’ to inshore her that it wouldn’t be twins agin same as 'twas before. Some 
folks is powerful mean an’ suspicious.” 

All this time the nurse had been standing with the quiet small packet which was the 
storm-center of preparation lying like a cocoon, or a giant seed-pod against her bosom. 

‘“‘She’s a mighty likely little gal,’’ said she finally. ‘‘Have ye any hopes o’ gittin’ 
anything to put on her?” 

The woman in the bed—she was scarcely more than a girl, with shining, gipsy eyes 
and a profusion of jetty ringlets about her elfish, pretty little face—seemed to feel 
that this speech was in the nature of a reproach. 

‘‘Consadine’s a poor provider,”’ she said plaintively, alluding to her absent husband. 
‘‘Maw said to me when I would have him that he was a poor provider; and then he’s 
got into this here way of goin’ off like. Time things gets too bad here at home he’s 
got a big scheme up for makin’ his fortune somewhere else, and out he puts. He’ lowed 
he’d be home with a plenty before the baby come. But thar—he’s the best man that 
ever was, when he’s here, and I have no wish to miscall him. I reckon he thought I 
could borry what I’d need. Biney Meal lent me enough for the little un that died; 
but of course some o’ the coats was buried with the child; and what was left Sis’ Elvira 
borried for her baby. I was layin’ off to go over to the Fur Cove neighborhood when 
I could git a lift in that direction, but I was took sooner than I expected, and hyer we 
air without a stitch. I’ve done sont Bud an’ Honey out to Mandy Ann Foncher’s— 
mebby they'll bring in somethin’.”’ 

The little cabin shrank back against the steep side of the mountain as though half 
terrified at the hollow immensity of the welkin above or the almost sheer drop to the 
valley five hundred feet beneath. A sidling mountain-trail passed the front of its rail 
fence, and stones rolled continually from the upper to the lower side of this highway. 

The day was darkening rapidly. A low line of red still burned behind the massive 
bulk of. Big Unaka, and the solemn purple mountains raised thetr peaks against it ira 
jagged line. Within the single-roomed cabin the rich, broken light from the cavernous 
fireplace filled the smoke-browned interior full of shadow and shine in which things 
leaped oddly into life or dropped out of knowledge with startling effect. A pack of 
gaunt hounds quarreled under the floor, and the sick woman stirred uneasily on her 
bed and expressed a wish that her emissaries would return. 


Uncle Pros had taken the cradle to a back door to get the last of the evening sun 
upon his task. One would not have thought that he could hear what the women were 
saying at this distance, but the old hunter’s ears were sharp. 

‘““Never you mind, Laurelly,’’ he called cheerfully. ‘‘Wrop the baby up some fashion 
and I'll hike out and get clothes for her, time I mend this cradle.”’ 

“Ef that ain’t just like Unc’ Pros!’’ And the girlish mother laughed out suddenly. 
You saw the gipsy beauty of her face. “He ain’t content with borryin’ men’s truck, 
but thinks he can turn in an’ borry coats ’mongst the women. Well, I reckon he 
might have better luck than what I did.” 

As she spoke a small boy and girl, her dead brother’s children, came clattering in 
from the purple mysteries of dusk outside, hand clasped in hand, and stopped close 
to the bed, staring. 

‘*Mandy Ann, she wouldn't lend us a thing,’’ Bud began in an aggrieved tone. ‘“‘I 
traded for this—chopped wood for it—and hit was all she would give me.” He laid 
a coarse little garment upon the ragged coverlet. 

“That!"" cried Laurella Passmore, taking it up with angrily tremulous fingers. 
“My child shain’t wear no sech. Oh, I wisht I could get up from here and go about; 
I'd git somethin’ for her to wear!”’ 

Son," said Mrs. Bence, suddenly appearing at the bedside, ‘‘air ye afeared to go 
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over as far as my house right now to git some more?” 3 

‘I ain’t skeered ef Honey’ll go with me,’’ returned the 
boy doubtfully. 

‘Well, you go ask pap to look in the green chist and send 
me the spotted caliker poke that he’ll find under the big 
bun'le. Tell pap it’s nothin’ that he wants. Tell him it’s 
—well, tell him to look at it before he gives it to you.” 

The two little souls scuttled away into the gathering dark, and. the neighbor 
woman sat down by the fire to nurse the baby and croon and await the clothing for 
which she had sent. 

She was not an old woman, but already bent and misshapen by toil and the lack of 
that saving salt of pride, or the stimulation of joy, which keeps us erect and supple. 
Her broad back was bent; her hands, as they shifted the infant tenderly, were knotted 
and work-worn. Mavity Bence was a widow, living at home with her father, Gideon 
Himes; she had one child left, a daughter; but the clothing for which she had sent v as 
an outfit made for a son, the posthumous offspring of his father; and the babe had not 
lived long enough to wear it. 

Outside, Uncle Pros began to sing at his work. He had a fluty old tenor voice, and 
he put in turns and quavers that no ear not of the mountains could possibly follow: and 
fix. First it was a hymn, all abrupt, odd, minor cadences and monotonous refrain. 
Then he shifted to a ballad—the mountains 
are full of old ballads of Scotland and 
England, come down from the time of the 
first settlers, and with local names quaintly 
substituted for the originals here and there. 


“‘She’s gwine to walk in a silken gowrd 
An’ ha’e plenty o’ s-ller for to spare,” 


chanted the old man above the little bed 
he was repairing. 

‘‘Who’s that you’re a-namin’ that’s 
a-goin’ to have silk dresses?’ inquired 
Laurella, as he entered and set the mended 
cradle down by the bedside. 

“The baby,” he returned. “Ef I find my 
silver mine—or ruther when I find my silver 
mine, for you know in -reason with the 
directions pap’s grandpap left, and that 
v-ord from Great-uncle Billy that helped the 
Injuns work it, I’m bound to run the thing 
down one o’ these days—when I find my sil- 
ver mine this here little gal’s a-goin’ to have 
everything she wants—ain’t ye, Pretty ?”’ 

And, having made a bed in the rude 
wooden cradle from some folded covers, he lifted the baby with strange deftness and 
placed it gently within. 

‘See thar,”’ he called their attention proudly—‘‘as good as new. 
time I’m a-goin’ to give it a few licks of paint.”’ 

Hands on knees, he bent to study the face of the new-born, that countenance so 
ambiguous to our eyes, scarce stamped yet with the common seal of humanity. 

““She’s a mighty pretty little gal,’’ he repeated Mavity Bence's words. ‘“‘She’s got 
the Passmore favor, as well as the Consadine. Reckon I better be steppin’ over to 
Vander’s and see can I borry their cow. I know in reason Vander'll lend the cow for 
a spell.” 

He bestowed one more proud, fond look upon the little face in the borrowed cradle, 
and walked out with as elated a step as though a queen had been born to the tribe. 

In the doorway he met Bud and Honey, returning with the spotted calico poke 
clutched fast between them. 

“IT won't ask nothin’ but a wearin’ of ’em for my child,’’ Laurella Consadine, born 
Laurella Passmore, reiterated when the small garments were laid out on the bed, and 
the baby was being dressed. ‘‘They’re mighty fine, Mavity, an’ I'll take good keer of 
‘em and always bear in mind that they’re only borried.” 

“No,” returned Mavity Bence, with unwonted firmness, as she put the newcomer 
into the slip intended for her own son,—‘‘no, Laurelly, these clothes ain’t loaned to you. 
I give ’em to this child. I’m a widder, and I never look to wed again, ’cause pap he 
has to have somebody to do for him. I'm mighty glad to give ’em to yo’ little gal. 
I only wisht that hit was a boy. Ef hit was a boy, mebby you'd give hit the name 
that should ’a’ went with the clothes. I was a-goin’ to call the baby John, after hits 
pappy.”’ 

Laurella Consadine lay quiescent for a moment, big black eyes studying the smoky 
logs that raftered the roof. Then all at once she laughed with a flash of white teeth. 

“I don’t see why Johnnie ain’t a mighty fine name for a gal,"’ she said. ‘‘I vow 
I’m a-goin’ to name her Johnnie!”’ 

And so this one of the tribe of borrowing Passmores wore her own clothing from the 
first. No borrowed garment touched her. Perhaps such a beginning had its own 
influence upon her future. 


Chapter Il|—The Birth of an Ambition 


AE day the girl had walked steadily, her bare feet comforted by the warm dust, 
shunning the pebbles, never finding sharp stones in the way, making friends with 
the path—that would always be Johnnie. From the little high-hung valley in the re- 
mote fastnesses of the Unakas where she was born, Johnnie Consadine was v-alking 
down to the cotton-mill town of Watauga to find work. : 

In the gray dawn of Sunday morning she had stepped from the door of that room 
where the three beds occupied three corners, and a rude table was rigged in the fourth. 
It might almost seem that the same hounds were quarreling under the floor that had 
scrambled there eighteen years before, when she was born. At first the way was entirely 
familiar to her. It passed few habitations, and of those the dwellers were not yet 
abroad, since it was scarce day. As time went on she got to the little settlement at 
the foot of the first big mountain, and had to explain to everybody her destination 
and ambitions. Beyond this, she stopped occasionally for directing. She met more 
people, yet she was still in the heart of the mountains when noon found her, and she 
crept up a wayside bank and sat down alone to eat her bite of corn pone. 

Guided by the instinct—or the wood-craft—of the mountain born and bred, she had 
sought out one of the hermit springs of beautiful freestone water that hide in these 
solitudes. When she had slaked her thirst at its little ice-cold chalice, she raised her 
head with a low exclamation of rapture. There, growing and blov-ing beside the cool 
thread of water which trickled from the spring, was a stately pink moccasin flower. 
She knelt and gazed at it with folded hands, as one before a shrine. 

It was not entirely the beauty of the softly glowing orchid that charmed Johnnie 
Consadine’s eyes; it was the significance of the flower. Somehow her finding this rare, 
shy thing decking her path toward. labor and enterprise spoke to her soul of success. 
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When she had finished her dinner of corn pone and fried pork she rose and parted with 
reverent fingers the pink wonder from its stalk, sought out a coarse, clean handkerchief 
from her bundle and, steeping it in the icy water of the spring, lapped it round her 
treasure. Not often in her eighteen Summers had she found so finean example. Then 
she took up her journey, comforted and strangely elated. 

The key-note of Johnnie Consadine’s character was aspiration. In her cabin home 
the wings of desire were clipped, because she must needs put her passionate young soul 
into the longing for food to quiet the cravings of a healthy stomach, which generally 
clamored from one blackberry season to the other; the longing for shoes, when her feet 
must be frost-bitten; the yet more urgent wish to feed the little ones she loved; the 
pressing demand when the water-bucket gave out and they had to pack water in a tin 
tomato can with a string bail; the dull ache of mortification when she became old 
enough to understand their position as the borrowing Passmores. Yet all human de- 
sire is sacred, and of God; to desire—to want—to aspire—thus shall the individual be 
saved; and surely in this is the salvation of the race. And Johnnie felt vaguely that 
at last she was going out into a world where she should learn what to desire and how 
to desire it. : 

Now as she tramped she was conning over her present plans. Again she saw the 
cabin at home in that pitchy black which precedes the first leavening of dawn, and her- 
self getting up to start early on the long walk. Her mother would get up too, and 
that was foolish. She saw the slight figure stooping to rake together the embers in the 
broad chimney’s throat that the coffee-pot might be set on. She remonstrated with 
the little mother, saying that she aimed not to disturb anybody—not even Uncle Pros. 

‘Uncle Pros!’’ her mother echoed from the hearthstone. Johnnie smiled at the 
memory of how her mother laughed over the suggestion, with a drawing of slant brows 
above big, tragic dark eyes. ‘‘Your Uncle Pros, he got a revelation ‘long 'bout mid- 
night as to just whar that thar silver mine is that’s been dodgin’ him for more’n forty 
years. He come a-shakin’ me by the shoulder and telling me that he’s off to make all 
our fortunes inside of a week. He said if you still would go down to that thar old fool 
cotton-mill and hire out, to name it to you that Shade Buckheath would stand some 
watchin’. Why in the world you'll pike out and go to work in a cotton-mill is more 
than I can cipher.’ She knew the little mother could never understand her feeling. 

“To takescare of you 
and the children,”’ the girl 
had said, standing tall and 
straight, deep-bosomed 
and red-lipped, laughing 
back at her little mother. 
‘‘“Somebody’s got to take 
care of you-all, and I just 
love to be the one.”’ 

Laurella Consadine, 
commonly called in moun- 
tain fashion by her maiden 
name of Laurella Pass- 
more, scrambled to her 
feet and tossed the dark, 
silver-threaded curls out 
of her eyes. 

‘‘Aw, law—huh!”’ she re- 
turned carelessly. ‘We'll 
get along; we always have. 
How do you reckon I made 
out before you was born, 
you great big somebody? 
What's the matter with 
you? Did you fail to bor- 
ry a frock for the dance 
over at Rainy Gap? Try 
again, honey—I’ll bet 
S'lomy Buckheath would 
lend you one o’ hern.” 

That was it—borrowing, 
borrowing, borrowing, till 
they were known as the 
borrowing Passmores, 
and became the jest of the 
neighborhood! 

“No, I couldn’t stand 
it,’’ the girl justified her- 
self. ‘I had obliged to 
get out and go where 
money could be earned— 
me, that’s big and stout 
and able.”’ 

And sighingly—yet 
light-heartedly, the 
mother let her go. It had 
been just so when Johnnie 
would have her time for 
every term of the “old 
field hollerin’ school,’’ 
where she learned to read 
and write; even when she 
persisted in going to Rainy 
Gap where some charita- 
bly inclined Northern 
church maintained a 
little school, and pushed 
her education to dizzy 
heights that to mountain 
vision appeared “plumb 
foolish.”’ 

That morning she had 
cautioned her mother to 
be careful lest they waken 
the children, for if the 
little ones roused and be- 
gan, as the mountain 
phrase has it, ‘‘takin’ on,”’ 
she scarcely knew how she 
should find heart to leave 
them. The children— 
there was the thing that drove forth this girl of the home-loving mountain stock to 
find a future; that set her, timid and unprepared, to voyaging out into an unknown 
world, seeking her fortune like an adventurous youth in a fairy-tale. Four small 
brothers and sisters there were; with little Deanie, the youngest, to make the pain- 
fully strong plea of recent babyhood. Consadine, who never could earn money, and 
used to be from home, following one wild scheme or another most of the time, was 
gone these two years on his last dubious, adventurous journey; there was not even 
his intermittent assistance to depend upon. Johnnie was the man of the family, and 
she shouldered her burden bravely. 

She had kissed her mother, picked up her bundle and got as far as the door, when 
there came a spat of bare feet meeting the floor, a pattering rush, and Deanie’s short 
arms went around her knees almost tripping her up. 
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Throughout the fresh April afternoon, her long free rhythmic step swung the miles behind her 
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““T wasn’t 'sleep—I was 'wake the whole time,"’ whispered the baby, lifting a warm, 
pursed mouth fora kiss. ‘‘Deanie'll be good an’ let you go, Sis’ Johnnie. An’ then 
when you get down thar whar it’s all so sightly, you'll send for Deanie, ‘cause deed and 
double you couldn't live without her, now could ye?” 

Johnnie dropped her bundle and caught up the child, crushing the warm, soft, yield- 
ing little form against her breast. 

‘Deed and double I couldn't,” she whispered back. ‘‘Sister’s goin’ to earn money, 
and Deanie shall have plenty of good things to eat next Winter, and some shoes. Sis's 
goin’ to—’’ She broke off abruptly and kissed the small face with vehemence. 

‘“‘“Good-by,”’ she managed to whisper, as she set the baby down and turned to her 
mother. 

Before she took up her bundle and trudged away in the chill gray dawn, she declared 
an intention to come home and pay back every one to whom they were under obliga- 
tions. Now her face dimpled as she remembered the shriek of dismay Laurella sent 
after her. 

“Good land, Johnnie Consadine! If you start in to pay off all the borryin's of the 
Passmore family since you was born, you'll ruin us—that’s what you'll do—you'll 
ruin us!”’ 

These things acted themselves over and over in Johnnie’s mind as, throughout the 
fresh April afternoon, her long, free, rhythmic step swung the miles behind her. They 
were yet with her when, away down in Render’s Gap, she settled herself on a rock by 
the wayside where a little stream crossed the road, to wash her feet and put on her 
shoes which she had up to this time carried with her bundle. 

“IT reckon I must be near enough town to need 'em,”’ she said regretfully, as she 
drew the big, shapeless, cowhide affairs on her slim, brown, carefully washed and dried 
feet, and with a leathern thong laced down a wide, stiff tongue. 

The sun was westering, and the girl was all at once aware that she was tired and a 
little timid of what lay before her. She had written to Shade Buckheath, a neigh- 
bor’s boy with whom she had gone to school, now employed as a mechanic or loom- 
fixer in one of the cotton-mills, and from whom she had received a reply saying that 
she could get work in Cottonville if she would come down. 

Mavity Bence, who had given Johnnie her first clothes, was a weaver in the Hard- 
wick mill at Cottonville, 
Watauga’s milling suburb; 
her father, Gideon Himes, 
with whom Shade Buck- 
heath learned his trade, 
was a skilled mechanic 
and had worked as a loom- 
fixer for a while. At pres- 
ent he was keeping a 
boarding-house for the 
hands, and it was here 
Johnnie was to find lodg- 
ing. Shade himself was 
reported to be doing ex- 
tremely well. He had 
promised in his letter 
that if Johnnie came on 
a Sunday evening he 
would walk up the road 
a piece and meet her. She 
now began to hope that he 
would come. 

To Shade Buckheath, 
strolling up the road in 
the relaxation of his holi- 
day mood and the digni- 
ty of his Sunday suit, the 
first sight of Johnnie came 
with a little unwelcome 
shock. He had left her in 
the mountains a tall, thin, 
sandy-haired girl in the 
growing age. He got his 
first sight of her profile 
relieved against the green 
of the wayside bank, with 
a bunch of blooming aza- 
leas starring its verdure 
behind her bright head. 
He was not artist enough 
to appreciate the picture 
at its value; he simply 
had the sudden resentful 
feeling of one who has 
asked for a hen and been 
offered a bird of paradise. 
She was tall and lithe and 
strong, her thick, fair 
hair, without being actu- 
ally curly, seemed to be 
so vehemently alive that 
it rippled a bit in its 
length. Those among 
whom she had been bred 
laconically called the color 
red, but in fact it was only 
too deep a gold to be 
quite yellow. Johnnie's 
face, even in repose, was 
always potentially joyous. 
The clear, wide gray eyes 
under their arching brows, 
the mobile lips held, as 
it were, the smile in solu- 
tion; when one addressed 
her it flashed swiftly into 
being, the pink lips lifting 
adorably above the white 
teeth, the long- fringed 
eyes crinkling deliciously 
about the corners. 

_ For himself the young man wasa prevalent type among his people. Brown, well 
built, light on his feet, with heavy black hair growing low on his forehead, and long 
blackish-gray eyes, he did not look so well in his Sunday attire as he would have done 
in his working clothes; yet there w:s something Latin in the grace of his movements 
and in his'glance. Life ran strong in Shade Buckheath. He stepped with an inde- 
pendent stride that was almost a swagger, and already felt himself a successful man; 
but that one of the tribe of borrowing Passmores should presume to such opulence 
of charm struck him as well-nigh impudent. The pure outlines of her features, 
their aristocratic mold, the ruddy gold of her rich, clustering hair—those were things, 
‘t seemed to him, a good mill-hand might well haye dispensed with. Then the girl 
turned, saw him, and flashed him a swift smile of greeting: 

(Cantinded of page 13) 
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When Millionaires Live Near to Nature, Palaces Replace Cabins 
By GRACE GALLATIN SETON 
“WHE rich opening chords of a hymn to the Day-god of Japan guished persons questioned, one-sixth subscribed themselves as lovers’of the great 
f rolled in on me in that bitter-sweet time when one is about outdoors, and one in every forty-two specified a distinct preference for camping and 
to wake. My struggling senses argued that I must be in hunting. 
fairyland, although calmer reason told me better. I had to Once I asked an old frontiersman what a camp was. He squinted up an eye as he 
arouse myself, dress, and make a turn of the house before I answered, ‘‘A likely spot to tie to for a spell.’”” The Eastern Summer camps do not 
became fully convinced that I was ina camping cabin inthe meet his qualifications. The modern acceptance is that they are luxurious homes, 
Adirondacks instead of in a home on Riverside Drive. permanent possessions, to be used when nature is friendly. Some of the Adirondack 
The music was coming from a Weltemignon organ in a camps cost a round hundred thousand dollars, although many comfortable ones come | 
large room in which Navajo blankets covered the couches, quite a bit within this figure. 
and on whose grained-wood walls hung rare Japanese prints. There are as many kinds of camps as owners, each excelling the others in some little 
In the room were precious bits of porcelain, helmet pitchers, particular. I shall give a few words about each of several different camps. 
satsuma, cloisonné or English luster; around the walls, bookcases containing rare At Bull Point Camp on Upper Saranac Lake the cabins are of great architectural skill. 
volumes; on the center-table, a lamp of beaten bronze. A house with a billiard- The living-house is on a rocky promontory, half hidden by pines, a structure 
table, four club-rooms and a bowing Japanese servant would scarcely let me _ of trimmed logs and stucco, Elizabethan in style. Connected with this by a long 
believe that I was ten miles from a rail- : glassed-in gallery is another building, . 
road and on top of a mountain in the the bachelors’ house, similar in architec- | 
Adirondacks at that. At the window I ture. In the cabin are eight bath- 
could look out across a series of five rooms, and a series of public rooms, in- 
lakes, in which I knew there were trout cluding one for billiards, all furnished 
and bass, to the foot of the pools where I with piped water and lighted by elec- 
could see a water-wheel. Even then I tricity. In addition there are stables, 
knew it was generating electricity for my boat-houses, vegetable and flower gar- 
own fairyland which had such a sub- dens. There are naphtha launches, ten- — 
stantial name as ‘‘The Hut.’’ Turning nis-courts, golf-links and a cleared space 
away from the window I dressed, and for shooting clay pigeons. Inthe house 


in twenty minutes a motor was whirling 
me over a hard road through the dewy 
freshness of early morning to breakfast 
at a fashionable inn thirty miles away. 

Over the mantelpiece — d 









there are eleven servants, with five men 
to do the outside work. In the Saranaé 
Lake retreats mafiy of the houses have 


a separate wing for each married son _ 


or daughter, and one 


of “The Hut” was a for guests. The bache- 
carved motto: lor sons have their 
Let us linger here in quarters over the boat- 
the beautiful foolishness of house. Meals are for 
things. everybody and at any 
It would not take time. A Delmonico 


much persuasion to get 
one to linger at ‘The 
Hut,’’ or, for that mat- 
ter, at any of the better 
camps in the Catskills or 
Adirondacks. If the 
wilds were not without 
the door, and were not 
the roar of the elevated 
and the hum of the street 
gone, one could well im- 
agine that one were liv- 
ing in an apartment 
overlooking Central 
Park. A Summer camp 
in the Adirondacks looks 
as if Aladdin had been 
generous with his ring. 
Although the musical- 
comedy song may have 
it ‘When you leave New 
York you're camping 
out,’’ it is not so bad to 
be away from New York when camping 
out has all the luxuries of Fifth Avenue 
and all the romance of the great out- 
doors. These days camping out is merely 
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The huge open fireplace and mantel 
of field stones are delightful 
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When camping out has all the luxuries of Fifth Avenue 














moving far enough 
away to be interested 
in your neighbors. It 
is having a suburban 
home a long way out. 
The amount of luxury 
and convenience in mod- 
ern outdoor living is sur- 
prising. The number of 
men owning hundreds and 
even thousands of acres, 
which are maintained at 
great expense and are en- 
tirely non-productive in a 
commercial way, is fast 
growing each year. In 
New York City alone, of 
eleven thousand distin- 
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Many cabins have their own power 
plants for electric lighting 











stairs are two beautt- 
fully appointed bed- 
rooms, a bath and a 
large living-room. 
The woodwork is French 
walnut. Carved Japanese 
mons Or crests are set into 
the woodwork and at 1n- 
tervals brought out 1n dull 
greenish gold... Three 
Greuby tiles, green, blue, 
and brown, representing 
the pine forest, are set in 
the golden-brown brick of 
the fireplace, and it 1s from 
these that the color scheme 
comes. The furniture, 
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Where the overfed, run-down sons of Eastern millionaires are sent to imbibe the hale spirit of the 
West and become revitalized 















steak is only the matter 
of a few minutes’ wait. 
A typical Adirondack 
camp has all the luxuries 
of a hotel with the charm 
of agreeable companion- 
ship. 

Especial pride is ta- 
ken by the Adirondack 
campers to have a 
splendid boat-house. 
George B. Sloan’s boat- 
house at Loon Lake is 
typical. Itwasdesigned 
by a skilled architect, 
while the interior decora- 
tions were in the hands 
of an expert. The rugs 
are from Proctor’s, and 
the copper lamps and 
electric fittings are by 
Caldwell. ‘*Kenachii,” 
as he calls it, which 
means Dragon Fly, while it does not look 
overgrown, is large enough for a forty- 
foot launch, many smaller craft, and no 
end of lockers and accessories. Above- 
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rugs and draperies are all 
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and the romance of the great outdoors 


\ 
| 
| 
A typical Adirondack camp provides the service of a hotel 
with the/additiomof agreeable companionship 
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THE LUXURY OF AMERICAN CAMPING LIFE 


inthe same key. Outside a wide balcony overhangs the water. Growing vines make 
all cozy and neat. In the evening as the sun sinks into its red bed the call of a loon 
drifts out across the lake, or music from a hidden phonograph soothes the ear. A 
button brings deft Kita Gawa, the Japanese factotum, who can make ordinary tea rare 
just by his pouring. 

On the shores of Loon Lake is the wonderful Camp Zeigler, with all the furniture by 
Rolf, and with its fittings especially designed. Within its walls are stuffed animals of 
almost every known species. There is an engine-room with dynamos to furnish the 
house and grounds with lights. In the living-room there is a torch chandelier of unique 
design. An interesting feature is an outdoors fireplace built of field stones on a living- 
room veranda. 

Hukweem, not far away, is a paradise for young people. Pleasure rides easily here 
at this little Utopia on the edge of Loon Lake. The camp hasa piazza seventy-five feet 
long, and the living-room is so built that it can be thrown into it. The house is lighted 
by acetylene gas and heated with steam. The bachelor quarters are a thirty-foot- 
square room with bunks built on the walls. The servants 
have a separate house of eight bedrooms and a piazza. 
Many pleasant diversions for entertainments are carried 
out by the Hukweemers. Originality is at a premium; 
there is something different every day. At an anniver- 
sary dinner a huge pond-lily was placed on the table at des- 
sert. While soft music stole through the room, the petals 
fell apart, first the green, then the white, and from the 
heart of the flower out stepped the dainty three-year-old 
daughter of the house and smiled at the guests. Ata 
country fair, for the benefit of a diet-kitchen, two seasons 
ago, there were rubber pumpkins, and vegetable gro 
tesques, clowns and countrymen, and, in addition, an open- 
air musical show with the band in Continental costume. 
Also, there were water sports and tournaments with silver 
cups as prizes. With such originality back of the fair it ts 
needless to say a goodly sum was realized for charity. 

An odd feature is fur- 
nished at another camp. 
It consists of a large 
room filled with rustic 
furniture, while the 
space overhead is hung 
thick with loons, stuffed 
in various attitudes of 
flight. They are sus- 
pended from the ceiling 
with wires, and when a 
visitor enters he thinks 
at first that he has gone 
into a petrified birdland. 

Alonzo Barton Hep- 
burn and Henry W. 
Cannon own eighteen 
hundred acres in the Ad- 
irondacks, six miles east 
of Cranberry Lake. It isa 
strip of woods three miles 
long by one mile wide, 
which encompasses three 
lakesandtwo ponds. In 
the lakes are trout, and 
at the outlet of the lakes 
are deer, ducks, partridges and porcu- 
pines. Neither of the owners has been 
near the tract in five years. They 
maintain a man and his wife to look 
after the camp. Should either of the 
owners come to visit the place he would 
have to have a guide to show him 
around. The house itself is on a kopje 
overlooking North Brother Lake, and is built of sawn timber, filled with rustic fur- 
niture; the living-room is twenty by thirty-nine. A series of five cabins is ar- 
ranged in a semicircle as sleeping-rooms for host and guests. 

North of the Ottawa River, in the Mangasippi region, the country is honeycombed 
with lakes—green lakes, blue lakes, every kind—all strung together by low wooded 
ridges. It is essentially a canoe country, and the home of the moose, although many 
deer and elk find food and protection here. Most of the country is owned or leased by 
hunting clubs. Occasionally on an island is a little home. 

On an island in a lake nestles the Bernis Cabin. The spot is so inaccessible that it 
ordinarily takes three or four days to reach it from New York, first by rail, second and 
third by horses and canoes. Yet all the essentials for comfort have been brought 
here; four guides are ready to do your bidding. It is a camping-house that Daniel 
Boone would have called a palace. Silk tents, featherweight canoes, an arsenal of 
guns, all kinds of fishing-tackle are yours. Rubber bath-tubs, air beds, eiderdown 
sleeping-bags, electric and acetylene lamps, fur coats, robes of fur—and four days 
from civilization! 

“Triuna’’ is on Lake George, and practically on an island. The night express from 
Montreal stops at North Hero, a small village, where a double phaeton, drawn by two 
black horses, is awaiting you. Soon the lake is reached, and the rippling of the waves 
of that great body of water is music to your ears as you ride along its shore. A private 
gate admits you to a beautiful park, trim with arbor-vitz trees. A tiny red flag here 
and there tells you where the golf course is. As you pass the tennis-courts you see 
many tents peeping among the trees, and behind them four one-story houses. The 
shore front along the tents is called Broadway. Each tent hasa name. One is called 
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A journey by pack-train has all the 
fascination of the wild 
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A luxurious camp on the Upper Saranac: 
: of sleeping-rooms are in separate wings for the different groups of the farnjly ; ; 
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Loon Lake from a camp window 
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. A house-boat as luxurious as a country home is maintained for a few weeks when the family 
9 are fond of 
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The long gallery bordered with window-boxes can be open or élass-enclos¢éd, and_suites 
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the Waldorf, it is so large. It has a wooden floor, rugs and a bedroom sect. Flaming 
kerosene torches in front of the tents make Broadway the Great White Way at night. 
The host's wife has a ‘‘boudoir"’ placed back of her tent; no one would imagine that it 
was once an old freight car! It is painted white and yellow, and has mission furniture. 
There are canoes, boats and launches, horses for riding and driving, and ponies for the 
children. 

A story goes as to how the mistress of ‘‘Triuna”’ took a fancy to three small islands in 
the lake, and wished to build on them a camp. When she gave her wish to her hus- 
band he told her that there was not land enough. To which she replied, ‘‘Well, then, 
make it, my dear.” Hedid. At first suspension bridges were thought of, but finally 
it was decided to build a permanent stone causeway. After the work had been begun 
it was found that it would be impossible to secure enough stone on the borders of the 
lake for that purpose. Arrangements were made by which all the stone fences in the 
neighborhood were bought up, and even those back in the mountains were taken. 
The owners drew the stones on sleds in the Winter and piled the stones on the ice. 
In the Spring the ice melted and the stones sank into place. 
This was then filled in, and thus the causeway was made, 
some three hundred feet long and twenty feet wide. 

The first island, where the landing docks are, is given 
over to household offices, to a kitchen, extra servants’ 
rooms, and to dining-rooms. The middle island is reserved 
for guests, each occupying a separate tent. Each tent is 
like a well-appointed bedroom save that it has canvas 
sides. The last island is for the family, with a pavilion, a 
large gathering-room, sleeping-tents, and dressing-rooms. 
Thus actual privacy is secured; there is a rule that no one 
shall cross the bridge to this island without being an- 
nounced; and, at that, the person is usually invited. Inthe 
boudoir tent the hostess in flowing draperies receives her 
tavored guests. The tent is large and wonderfully fur- 
nished; it reminds you of the tales of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. Two standards are set before it, bearing banners. 
On one is embroidered 
the rose, the special em- 
blem of the hostess. 

In New Brunswick, 
camps abound. That of 
George Armstrong 1s 
typical. He leased from 
the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad thirty thousand 
acres, and established 
twelve camps at inter- 
vals of a day's travel. 
He fitted them out with 
bedding, canoes and 
with all food necessities 
except eggs and butter. 
These stations he uses as 
headquarters for hunters 
who wish to go after 
moose ar caribou, or to 
fish for salmon. A cir- 
cuit in twelve days makes 
a pretty good hunting 
trip. The Nimrod may 
have all the luxuries he 
wishes to pay for. 

There is a story to the effect that a 
certain Englishman of nobility fared 
forth on this tour to slay the mighty 
moose, with twelve guides all laden with 
lordly “‘duffel,’’ in which was a large 
case of ivory-and-gold-mounted toilet 
articles, to say nothing of a portable 
metal bath-tub of the non-collapsible 

variety, and of a complete set of solid-silver table-service. The only record he 

established was the number of days he went without seeing game. 

Of all the ways to take in ozone with the least expenditure of energy that by means 
of a house-boat isthe easiest. The house-boat isacamp onwater. I know of one built 
to order that was so big that it could not be floated through a lock; it was doomed for- 
ever to float in the open water with a supplying auxiliary force of motor-boats. Some 
of the house-boats are made foolish with screwed-down chairs, like those in the smoking- 
room ofa liner. I know of another one in which a piano takes up all of the cabin; 
another I visited had art squares, crossed fans, fretwork furniture and other offenses 
against good taste. <A Pittsburg millionaire fitted out his floating house as the Turk- 
ish room of the Waldorf is fitted out—with heavy-piled rugs, draped upholstered walls 
of red, cozy-corners with spear-headed canopies, beaten-brass lamps, incense, and with 
an ebony card-table and carved teakwood furniture. And he exhibited this salon 
with great pride! The table was furnished with cut glass, the silverware was heavy 
and monogrammed; the linen embroidered with the name of the boat. His house- 
boat attracted much attention, but it is well that he did not know just what kind. 

As a luxurious yet sensible house-boat the Halcyon may be taken as an example. 
The whole top of the boat, eighteen by sixty feet, is covered with deck canvas 
and a gay-striped awning. A railing supporting flower-boxes, brilliant all the season, 
protects you from the gaze of the passing craft. Scattered about are work-tables, 
stringed instruments, fishing-tackle and easels for the artistically inclined. 

Below, the salon is done in greenish oak paneling; there are a fireplace, a book- 
case, Japanese prints, wrought-iron lamps and flower-holders. 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Fording streams and climbing moun- 
tains are pleasures of the trail 
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THE PRESENT UNREST AMONG WOMEN 


Notwithstanding Intellectual Progress, Romantic Love Still 
Interferes with Independence 


AIEAVING entirely out of the 
fh question the substantial im- 
provements demanded by the 
suffragists, and those ill-bal- 
anced children of their old age 
called suffragettes, there are 
certain more intimate disad- 
vantages pertaining to the 
immemorial status of woman, which, uncon- 
sciously or otherwise, influence the thousands 
of girls that deliberately enter upon the inde- 
pendent life before man shall have a chance to 
marry, desert, neglect or bore them. It is pos- 
sible that the woman never lived who was born 
without the instinct for romantic love, and its 
less romantic sequels, marriage and maternity. 
Being the only hope of the race until science 
learns to manufacture estimable Frankensteins, 
every sort of woman, when young, is as prone to 
the disease of love as to the microbous afflictions 
of childhood; but the sharpened intellects of the 
modern female teach her to observe not only 
that indulgence in the primitive blessings is 
often productive of a tame happiness at best, 
but that it is mere chance if she does not waste 
several years of her active youth waiting for 
some man to exert his inalienable right to woo 
and propose. 

After nineteen centuries of Christian civiliza- 
tion and a good many more of pagan, woman, 
in spite of the tremendous réle she has played 
in the development of tnat civilization, in spite 
of an intellectual and ethical advancement that 
has almost kept pace with that of the sex which 
has not supported the chief burden of the race, 
still finds herself compelled to act a passive part 
in the most important crisis of her life. 

Even women that have been once, twice, 
widowed, who are seasoned women of the world, 
feel the same restraint, the same inherited 
shrinking, the same necessity to conform to the 
old unwritten law, even when they are intensely 
attracted to a man but do not see enough of 
him to conquer his indifference with all their 
little arts of sex. A man may trample down 
barriers, make opportunities, persist, over- 
whelm, but a woman, with double the fascina- 
tion and intelligence, must either stoop to con- 
temptible scheming or proudly bide her time, 
as likely as not miss her one chance of happiness 
because circumstances do not give her the op- 
portunity to reveal herself to the kindred spirit. 

Naturally this tradition is strongest in the 
girl, who has no wish to be thought ‘‘unmaiden- 
ly,’’ much less run the risk of being repulsed. 
And the girl of to-day, with her mind full of the 
furniture of modern life, and a hundred new 
windows in her mental house of which her 
grandmothers never dreamed, with her manifold 
opportunities for independence and liberty, has 
sought and found her antidotes to the old hu- 
miliating canons. If she can not pursue a man 
as a man pursues a woman when he wants her; 
if she has not the supreme attractions which 
bring a man to a woman’s feet with a flash of 
the eye, she can at least avoid the mean subter- 
fuges of the husband-hunters, and lead a life in 
which man as a love-factor is practically elim- 
inated. She can also enjoy much the same 
privileges as men, until, perhaps—who knows? 
—one day she may meet in this larger, fuller life 
a congenial, many-sided creature who wants 
something more than a reproduction of his 


grandmother. 


I think there is little doubt that this world- 
old statute that the man alone shall woo has 
more to do with keeping down the mental and 
moral tone of woman, with cultivating her 
ignoble talents for deceit and intrigue, than any 
of the other forces which she finds arrayed 
against her. It is not the softening influence of 
the matrimonial and maternal states that works 
so many miracles, but the abrupt removal of the 
necessity to practise a demoralizing self-control, 
to appear something that she is not, to still 
much ugly anger and resentment. I have known 
many girls, plentifully endowed with good looks 
and charm, to confess that they have “‘lain 
awake nights scheming how to get that man,”’ 
only, in nine cases out of ten, to find him, later 
on, quite unworth the trouble. 

We are all familiar with the selfishness, the 
slvness, the lack of real frankness, in what 
might be called the Threshold Girl—anywhere 
between seventeen and nineteen. This is 
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nothing worse than the mating instinct driving 
her blindly until she has learned to play her 
part with taste and tact. During that period 
she gropes about in her still childish brain for 
those qualities that will enable her to hold at 
least her own in the great game, and she is the 
more befuddled because of that curious tradi- 
tion that a girl must seem other than she is. 

Of course, with only this old standard of 
femininity, and being still fluid and plastic, the 
poor things more often than not model them- 
selves upon some favorite heroine of romance, 
and are only knocked into shape by those inde- 
fatigable partners, Lifeand Time. Some of our 
Western girls, it is true, have a disposition to 
rush at a man with both arms outstretched— 
one sees it constantly among the second-class 
hordes traveling in Europe; and this, I infer, is 
the primitive impulse of almost primitive tribes 
to get what they want in the shortest possible 
time. But even these girls, when they are 
walking more thoughtfully in their twenties, 
when they are ‘‘young ladies,”’ evolve a far finer 
set of tactics; they lose the savagery of adoles- 
cence, and cultivate those qualities which, 
when persisted in long enough, make them more 
than a match for any man. 
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Naturally, the intelligent girl of the period 
has revolted at these humiliating probations 
which she must weather before attaining to self- 
respecting womanhood; she leaps them at a 
bound, becoming as high-spirited, outspoken, 
indifferent to petty criticism, as men. This is 
what man calls losing her feminine charm, 2. e., 
no longer lying and scheming and deceiving to 
please him; but she knows that she has gained 
far more than she has lost. And the best of the 
men find it out. also, in time. 

No human being is worked by one mainspring 
only. Among other motives that impel a girl 
to take an independent stand early in life is the 
desire to avoid the temptation to accept the 
first man who addresses her; this precipitation 
meaning, in nine cases out of ten, marrying the 
wrong man, finding herself adrift in boundless 
plains of ennui, haunted by unfulfilled ideals, to 
say nothing of more harrowing experiences; 
and, almost inevitably, meeting the right man 
too late. If some infallible as well as beneficent 
despot could arrange all marriages, there is little 
question that those contracted in early youth 
between people of practically the same age, 
would be the happiest. Individualities are not 
crystallized then, and when the two belong to 
the same class of life they have an identity of 
tastes, hopes, ideals and associations. which 
makes the surest basis for a permanent com- 
radeship. They also start with the same limit- 
ed experience of life, and can jog along in a 
fairly even race. 

But alas! there is no such despotism, and the 
erratic impulses of the human heart in youth 
are a poor substitute. Many a young man who 
has been madly in love with a pair of obdurate 
black eyes has consoled himself with orbs of 
blue in so short a time, that, did his thinking 
capacity keep pace with his emotional, he 
would pause in dismay and query if he had not 
better run the gamut of many adventures before 
settling down for life. But to talk to a person 
in love—obsessed by the mating instinct—is to 
talk to the hurricane; and if women are realizing 
that it is well to defer the most momentous act 
of their lives, man can not fail to reap the bene- 
fit of their wisdom. 

Another interesting result of this determined 
independence of woman (which is circling the 
globe) is its reflex action upon the young mar- 
ried woman of, say, thirty, who, maternal to the 
core, rushed into matrimony before she was 
twenty. She sees hundreds of women of her 
age, some of them school friends, happy in the 
independent life, with no long hours of ennui, 
of miserable anxieties over the future of children 
they have unthinkingly brought into the world 
upon an insutficient income; or, if free of this 
particular form of worry, she has begun to long 
for something which neither her husband nor 
her children, sincerely attached to both as she 
is, can give her. Nor can society, now an old 
story. She wants an occupation. The rich 
woman can fill her time easily enough, and so 
can the poor; but the woman with servants, and 
a husband able to pay her dressmaker’s bill and 
to provide her with a fair amount of pin-money, 
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and yet far from being able to command variety. 
travel, power, often feels as if moving in a vac- 
uum. She dimly realizes, although perhaps not 
yet intelligent enough to formulate it, that the 
dominant right of all human beings is an indi- 
vidual occupation, a career when clever enough, 
otherwise a persistent interest along a given 
line, which shall call upon what higher faculties 
she has. To sit about a house all day, after her 
morning duties are finished, reading, listening 
patiently to the confidences of children, who 
are much better off with other children, array- 
ing herself to shop or call, is a curriculum that 
is ceasing to appeal to the groping but awaken- 
ing mind. She wants to ‘‘do something,” and 
she finds an increasing number of resources 
from which to choose—club life of twenty differ- 
ent varieties, which absorbs the energies of so 
many women who a generation ago would have 
yawned, gossiped, fretted the hours away, 
taken to drink, drugs, or the once fashionable 
nervous prostration; the cultivation of the in- 
tellect by means of lectures at the universities; 
the study of languages, and the history of the 
countries whose expression they are; an alliance 
with the musical section of the community; the 
development of some minor talent, heretofore 
undiscovered; or some form of business. Many 
a vvoman has become a milliner, a florist, a real 
estate agent, as much to deliver her soul from 
ennui as to increase her bank account. If the 
husband is sensible this does not mean the anni- 
hilation of his home—rather the inspiration of 
many new subjects of conversation at dinner; 
which, Heaven knows, he should welcome as a 
dispensation of providence. 

There is little doubt that men are still more 
old-fashioned than women, which does not mean 
that men are deteriorating as women develop; 
man long since came to his own, woman is 
merely catching up with him. The same pow- 
ers were meted out to both in the beginning of 
things, but the exigencies of civilization de- 
manded an unequal development. Man, not 
reasoning thus, resents the change, but in time 
he will grow wiser and rejoice. 

As to the older women that are invading all 
branches of business, even to the management 
of theaters and hotels, employing men instead 
of craving an opportunity to eat out of their 


“hands, it must be remembered that far from 


violating the traditions of their youth, work 
vith them has, for many years, perhaps, been a 
matter of dire necessity, and through the devel- 
opment of unsuspected but distinguished abili- 
ties they have risen to positions heretofore occu- 
pied only by men. They have been tried in 
many a fiery furnace—these women—and liter- 
ally proved themselves the equals of men; other- 
wise nothing is more certain than that they 
vould be making beds, or typewriting in some 
man's office. While man will display a good 
deal of enthusiasm in assisting a pretty girl to 
get on the stage, publish a book, or succeed on 
a newspaper, he will not lift a fitrger to boost 
a plain woman,no longer young, above his own 
head. Therefore, if she achieves that eminence, 
no one can dispute that she is the man’s equal; 
and the fact is portentous. 
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It is now many a long day since woman began 
to support herself in one way or another, but at 
first it was either a question of a talent or of a 
limited demand regulating supply. Before this 
extraordinary and wide-spread impulse which is 
coincident with the opportunities of modern 
life, women forced to earn their bread took to 
school-teaching, the stage, cooked, or made beds, 
according to their tastes and powers. To-day 
there is hardly an excuse for wrong-doing, for 
the most limited abilities can find renumeration 
in one of the thousand new fields of industry. 
Bad times out of the question, they have as lit- 
tle excuse as tramps and beggars. 

Personally I hate the sight and sound of a 
suffragette, but I would remind myself and 
others that such great women as Susan B. An- 
thony were thought quite as pestiferous in their 
day; and yet it was such women, who, with a 
courage and an intelligence far in advance of 
their time, forged the priceless tools of liberty 
which have freed woman from the shackles of 
the centuries. They were held up topridicule, 
reviled, persecuted, but so-have»been the»mar- 
tyrs of) €very-revolution since the world ‘began. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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DNA HART stood on the paint-worn 
boards of the kitchen porch and, sud- 
denly seeking to keep out the op- 
pression of the very silence, raised 
her hands to her ears. She had 
wished for solitude, for quiet, and 
now when she found herself in the 
empty house an hour after the others 

had gone, the weight of it was more than she could bear. 

There was no one with whom her sister Lizzy’s child, 
little Enoch, could be left, and he had proved too rest- 
less to be taken again. Accordingly she had only to 
suggest that she stay with him at the farm to have the 
plan meet with immediate acceptance. Now with the 
endless, aimless activity of childhood, he played in the 
dust before her. Though three years old, in his strange 
‘‘backwardness" of speech, only occasional incompre- 
hensible infantile cries assailed her monotonous reverie 
and did nothing to break it. She was really alone at 
last, and in the growing irksomeness of the lagging 
hours of anxiety, she wished definitely that she were 
not. 

The barn-yard was very still. The whirring of a bee, 
stumbling through the sunshine of the Summer's morn- 
ing in the absence of contesting noises, attained preemi- 
nence. <A swiftly moving splash of blue shadow as a 
pigeon sank to the ridge of the barn caused an excitable 
hen to give sudden querulous warning to her brood. 
As if aroused by the inopportune cackle, a cow with a 
calf in an outshed lowed dismally. 

The deep peace was too like the serious hush of Sun- 
day not to suggest it. Even on Sunday, though, the 
faint shouts of a party of boys or the tinkle of a dis- 
tant church-bell offered a human cheerfulness. Edna 
nearly shrieked, as, removing her fingers from her ears, 
the full force of the flat silence smote her. The whole 
country about in some unseizable fashion conveyed 
an impression of pause and suspension. Everything to 
her excited imagination was listening, even as she at that 
moment was listening. The wind and she were holding 
breath, as it were, to hear what might not be heard. 
Yes, the very earth might be standing attentive on the 
event. All was waiting as she was waiting, halting 
and waiting, for the culmination of the unseen drama 
taking place six miles away where, at the county town, 
in the white court-house, Lee Harmon was in reality on 
trial for his life. 

With the inevitable reaction of misery, her thought 
swung back to the opposite extreme of the compass of 
her life’s experience, and brought to her the recollection 
of her brief time of confidence and triumph. She re- 
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By GEORGE HIBBARD 


Illustration by W. B. King 


lived the moment when she first saw him. To be sure, 
he had been engaged in no more heroic occupation than 
piercing or striving to pierce with his jack-knife a new 
hole in a strap for the restoration of the broken harness 
of the ‘‘rig’’ which had brought him to the village. 


Something, though in a language out of her girlish. 


comprehension but well enough understood, seemed to 
speak—to give timely warning to the woman of her. 
In maiden panic she averted her eyes. Nature, assert- 
ing herself for her own purpose, as instantly and in: 
stinctively caused her to look again. Their glances 
met. Inevitably their lips smiled. 

“Say, could you help me—just hol’ this for a mo- 
ment?” he asked. 

Diffidently she tripped forward from the dirt walk 
where she was on her way to the post-office and took 
the strip of leather between her fingers. 

“You're one of the strangers down to Kellogg’s farm?’ 

“I’m Edna Hart, Martin Kellogg’s niece,’’ she man- 
aged timidly to reply. 

After “Dan” Hoadley’s death, when the letter came 
to the South Dakota farm bearing Martin Kellogg's 
grudging summons to his niece Lizzy to bring her child 
and her sister to stay with him, Edna had expected 
great things in the East. Certainly her anticipations 
had never taken the exact form of such splendid realiza- 
tion as Lee Harmon presented. Still, as she drove back 
from town in the mud-yellowed buggy beside Martin 
Kellogg’s bent form, she might almost believe that she 
had foreseen such ample consummation. She could for- 
get her uncle’s surly charity. She could even disregard 
her sister's almost ceaseless complaints. Morning, noon 
and evening she sang irrepressibly with the confidence 
of hope assured and almost realized. And when at the 
fair grounds he came directly across to her as soon as he 
saw her, the circumstance appeared both marvelous 
and natural. He had ‘‘treated’”’ her to lemonade. To- 
gether they had stopped at a booth and she with small 
giggling shrieks and tightly shut eyes had shot at the 
white silhouette of the metal rabbit which dwarfed the 
icy mountain range along the peaks of which it swiftly 
ran. Next they came to the merry-go-round. 

The inspiring strains of the calliope sank to a 
soothing lullaby as the whirl continued. Side by side 
in the golden car—for she had resolutely refused the 
caparisoned tiger and the accoutered lion—they sat as if 
in a triumphal chariot. She shut her eyes. Not that 
she was a particle dizzy. Only the motion, intensifying 
the ecstasy of the instant, made her a little light-headed 
with its perfect bliss. When she put out her hand as 
if to test reality—whether hers rested in his or whether 








TO KELLOGG’S FARM 


he seized hers—their fingers met and closed as they 
were borne.onward resting closely one against the other 
in the narrow quarters. 

Gradually, as fading in the distance, the clamorous 
music died down. Slower and more slowly the spinning 
carriages moved and finally came to a standstill. 
Edna stepped out into the every-day world on to the 
platform and before the glowering eyes of Martin 
Kellogg. 

‘‘T see ye, I see ye, in the fool thing,’”’ he fairly scream- 
ed, ‘‘and I waited for ye! Makin’ a sight of yourself 
before the people! No niece of mine rides in such a 
contraption with no dead beat!”’ 

Her uncle grasped her by the arm and dragged her 
away from where she trembled beside Lee Harmon. 

“One who can’t and don’t pay me what he owes 
me,’’ snarled Kellogg, ‘‘ain’t no right to speak to any 
belonging to me, and I'll see he don’t.”’ 

Lee Harmon was clearly taken by surprise with the 
sudden onslaught. Martin Kellogg’s high, piercing 
old voice had caused many to turn and look. Others 
on hearing the altercation came hurrying up from a 
distance. 

“Old man—”’ began Harmon heavily through his 
firmly set white teeth. 

“Shet up!’ snapped Kellogg. “I don’t want yer 
back talk tome. I want my money and I'll get it from 
ye—have what’s comin’ to me if it is to be had.” 

Lee Harmon took a step forward, the veins standing 
out on his reddened forehead. Quick hands clasped his 
elbows and shoulders. Perforce he paused before he 
made two paces. 

“I ’most forgot yer age,’’ he bellowed. ‘‘No one ever 
put in on me without getting the worst of it.” 

In the fierce shame of the moment Edna's perceptior 3 
were unusually clear. She not only felt the agony of 
such conspicuousness, but in a strange impersonal way 
noted facts having no connection with the crisis. She 
observed the nodding plumes in the Sunday bonnet of 
their nearest neighbor, Mrs. Hussey, as she lumbered 
up breathless, to miss no part of the day’s entertain- 
ment. Her gaze was arrested and held for an instant by 
the colors of ‘‘Looney Joe'’s’’ coat—‘‘Looney Joe,”’ the 
neighborhood’s idiot. In the days of ‘‘blazers’”’ a 
casual Summer boarder had bestowed the brilliant gar- 
ment on the village fool. From his half-witted delight 
in the pink and blue stripes, he wore it continually until 
its ragged gaudy extravagance was (a feature of the 
country..:_Then_her, staring eyes faltered back to Lee 
Harmon standing with clenched fists. 

(Continued on page 13”) 
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WE WHO ARE FATHERS 
We Must Grow Up with Our Children To Gain a Perfect Fellowship 


Taf WE grant that we who are 

4% fathers are fairly well en- 
dowed with a sense of re- 
sponsibility, the most of us 
have long since evolved a 
philosophy of training and 
discipline for our boys and 
girls. And the kernel of this 
is very well expressed by that homely old 
phrase, ‘‘We want ’em brought up reght!’’ 
Having once and for all thus rescued a whole- 
some truth from the bottom of the well, we 
have straightway turned the entire matter over 
to the children’s mother. We have blazed the 
way as a man should do, and left to her the 
consideration of petty details. 

We are all pretty good Indians in this, and 
perhaps rightly so, for the most of us have 
no great business in this realm where the 
mother of our children is queen, and the 
teacher and the pedagogical expert her privy 
councilors. Our place—yours and mine—as 
bread -and- butter- getters, lies for the most 
part out upon the firing-line, in the border- 
land that adjoins the queen’s country upon 
the one hand and the world upon the other; 
but we have a keen concern in the manner in 
which Elizabeth and John are developing under 
this training we must deputize to other hands 
—in what they are thinking, in the deductions 
they are making from their experience and 
observation. Here lies my opportunity as the 
father of Tom and Elizabeth and yours as the 
father of Mary and John; we must get in be- 





_ hind the eyes of our children and look out at 


the world through them. 

Are we doing this, however? That’s the 
rub. How much time are we devoting to 
getting really acquainted with our boys and 
girls? A few haphazard questions of an eve- 
ning before we settle down to our book or 
paper or go down to the club will not do the 
business, not by along ways. Tom and Mary 
are too clever to let us hoodwink them in this 
easy manner. They are not going to give us 
of themselves unless we first give them of 


ourselves. 


HIS brings up the matter of fellowship with 
our children. Their mother is their con- 
stant friend and sympathizer; she enters into 
their hopes and fears and joys and sorrows with 
a vivid interest that knits them close to her 
from babyhood up. They instinctively turn 
to her at all times for comfort and advice, nor 
do I think it was ever intended that it should 
be otherwise. Our own contact with Eliza- 
beth and John must always be subject to a 
certain element of chance. Out of the neces- 
sity of our occupations we must always be 
coming and going. 

This very thing, however, to my mind, lends 
to our relationship the charm of a certain nov- 
elty and strangeness that is very taking with 
children; it is our trump-card, so to speak, and 
we must play it for all it is worth. This is 
the reason why the little fellow runs to us 
when we come in sight of the house and climbs 
up in our lap after supper; this is why John sits 
awkwardly about, waiting to get in a word 
about football, and Elizabeth brings out her 
last piano exercise for our edification. Good, 
isn’t it? Well, I should say so; there’s noth- 
ing like it short of courting days! But it also 
involves a responsibility, even as that did; 
right now is the time for us to climb down 
from the heights of our forty years and get 
close to the little chap, to Elizabeth and John. 

A chuck under the chin and a casual, ‘‘ Well, 
how's everything, son?’’ or a ‘‘That’s a fine 
piece, girlie,’’ will not do the business—not at 
all. We've got to smile into the little fellow’s 
eyes with a look that says very plainly, ‘‘Well, 
you certainly aren’t so very much younger 
than I am, after all. Isn’t this a great place 
for us youngsters!’’—and proceed to turn 
ourselves into one. 

And we must get interested in football. Of 
course it is a brutal sport and we dread every 
game, but I tell you, a man gets quick action 
here upon the investment he has made in his 
boys. When Tom goes over the line for a 
touchdown, or falls face down beneath a 
tangled mass of waving arms and legs after he 
has made his five-yard gain, you get the thrill 
you might not get otherwise for fifteen years— 
not until he wins his first case, or builds his 
first bridge, or carries through his first success- 
ful business deal. And you get this thrill in 
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strict proportion to your realization of the 
effort involved. 

I remember two brothers who played on our 
college baseball team. The father was a re- 
tired Presbyterian minister with a grave face 
that looked very much as if he might be re- 
peating to himself the longer Catechism, but 
every game found him right out in front of 
the wildest crowd of rooters, and he stayed there, 
standing up the greater part of the time, with 
his eyes glued to every play until the last man 
was out. I can’t remember that his expression 
changed perceptibly when Bob struck out, or 
Ed hit it out for two bases, but he was right 
there all the time, and the boys knew that his 
eye was on them every minute, and the know!l- 
edge lifted them along to the end of the game. 
Afterward they heard the other fellows call 
him a good old sport, and that again lifted 
them along still more. There is nothing that 
tickles the boy more than to feel that the old 
man has sporting blood in him. If we are 
not already possessed of it we would do well 
to acquire it, or at least to pretend to it. 

Possibly, however, your boy and mine do 
not play football or baseball; but even if they 
do not, I am just conceited enough to believe 
that they are doing something, and doing it 
well—something, however, that might be still 
better done if father were to take as much 
interest in it as the retired Presbyterian 
minister took in baseball. 

And herein lies a secret, also; let me whisper 
it softly—it is good for us; it keeps us young, 
keeps our hair and teeth from falling out 
and makes us better looking. It gives us an 
interest in life aside from money-grubbing, 
makes us more critical of the set of a coat and 
the color of a tie. 

This in turn gives usa certain added charm 
in the eyes of Elizabeth and Mary—and they 
are a trifle critical, you know, when they have 
turned fifteen. 

I have always thought that into this re- 
lationship of a man with his daughter there 
must enter an element of courtship—a bit of 
the fine, etherealized sentiment of lovers. We 
must take care to foster Elizabeth's girlish 
admiration for what there is of the gallant 
about us. I love that beautiful old word gal- 
lantry—it savors so of the days of chivalry, 
when men were given an opportunity to prove 
themselves brave and tender and true. Doubt- 
less we have these same opportunities nowa- 
days, if we but know them and are not 
ashamed openly to wear our plumed crest and 
our lady’s colors, but the spirit of the olden 
days is somehow sadly lacking. = 

Dear me! I am afraid reading ‘Ivanhoe’”’ 
agam with Elizabeth has turned my head a 
little. I fear I am looking at things too much 
through her young eyes and forgetting to 
remind myself constantly that this tired old 
world of ours is a cheat and a snare. We 
are practical people in these times; we know 
things for what they are. Bah! Away with 
the thought! I will have none of it now! I 
am my daughter’s gallant knight and her 
mother’s true lover. Elizabeth shall believe 
and know that the age of chivalry is not passed. 
Her brother shall know it, too, and when she 
puts up her hair and lets down her skirts to 
the tops of her shoes, she shall measure her boy 
friends by the standard of her father and her 
brother. If they fall short of it—as I know 
they will not if they are your boys—why, then, 
so much the worse for them! 


PELIVEES 


S BECOMING an up-to-date knight I have 
learned the barn-dance of late, to please 
my daughter. I must acknowledge that it made 
me lame at first; also that it hurt my pride a 
little when she laughed at my efforts. I per- 
severed, however, and when | piloted her suc- 
cessfully through it at an all-ages dance the 
other evening, I fancied she held her pretty 
chin a tride higher than usual and glanced 
about her a bit—well, yes, a bit proudly. I 
had on some new evening clothes, and my wife 
told me before we started that I looked—now 
you don't mind, do you?—that I looked 
“positively handsome’ in them. That dance 
did me a lot of good; it was fine exercise, and 
it showed Elizabeth's friends that her father 
was not a back number. 

Possibly you have already passed upon me 
as being a sentimentalist? If so, I hold you a 
man without clear discrimination. Upon the 
other hand, however, if you judge me to lean 
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toward sentiment, I must accept you as a 
friend and a man of comprehension. I detest 
sentimentality, but I am a thorough believer 
in sentiment. There isa vast difference in the 
terms. 

I have a friend, a burly, good-hearted, hard- 
headed old German doctor. Years ago he 
served his time in the army of the fatherland, 
and spent not a little of it in the guard-house, 
I gather, for various infractions of petty rules 
and regulations. Before he studied medicine 


he was by turns a brau-meister, a teacher of - 


fancy dancing and a fencing-master. He loves 
his beer of an evening and the bite of a good 
strong pipe, but when he sits down to read 
Heine aloud I prepare for wet weather. I 
love to see him start out bravely on some 
favorite verses, with his boy and his girl and 
myself pressed into service as an audience. 
They are smiling quietly already—Carl and 
Gretchen—for they know what is coming. 


Pretty soon he picks off his glasses and polish- - 


es them carefully; a little later on, he openly 
wipes his eyes, and before he is through he is 
very likely to stop abruptly with an ‘Ach, 
what a man—what a man—that fellow!” and 
take up his pipe again, to pull upon it silently 
while he stares hard at a poor crayon portrait 
of the frau that left him years ago. 


BELIGES 


ARL and Gretchen, because they are 
young, may smile a little at all this, but 
do you think for a minute that they care any 
the less for their father because of it? Does 
he lose any of their respect by granting them 
this glance deep down into his big, loving 
heart? No! I say; a thousand times no! A 
fig for our petty ideas of reticence and emo- 
tional restraint! To be sure we can not well 
wear our hearts upon our sleeves while out 
fighting for our homes—this would be folly. 
But the trouble is that when we are back in 
our snug shelter after the day’s strife we forget 
to take these same hearts out from their hiding- 
places and proudly show how free from harm 
we have kept them. Children need senti- 
ment, and so do we, but we forget it, or are 
too fearful of our own dignity to venture the 
experiment. 

However, we must let John and Elizabcth 
know in some manner that there 1s a wonder- 
ful amount of sweetness and strength, of 
sublime courage and self-consuming sacrifice, 
in the world at large. But, you exclaim, this 
will never do; it will unfit them for the stern 
realities of life; they will come up against them 
with an awful thud, and their tender feelings 
will be hurt and their tender hearts will be 
wounded! Hang the “stern realities,’’ I say; 
of course the boys and girls will run against 
them one after another, and we shall have to 
set many a broken bone and salve many a 
bruised head: but tell me, are the realities 
going to be any harder or the heads any softer 
because the boys and girls have lofty and 
gentle thoughts to buoy them? 

We talk much about the daily papers being 
filled with politics and scandal, and yet there 
is not an issue, I venture to say, that has 
not some tale of heroism, or self-sacrifice, 
or supreme devotion to duty. What if, at 
the breakfast table, in place of immersing 
yourself in an account of the political situ- 
ation in New York State, you were to call 
John’s attention to that man who fought a 
mad dog to the finish with his bare hands to 
save a group of frightened school-children? 
What if you were to do this in a way to show 
John very plainly that you hold that day- 
laborer to be the peer of the gubernatorial 
candidate? I tell you there’s a sermon there, 


all ready to be delivered over the coffee-cup— 


and the beauty of it is that it will do you 
yourself as much good as it will John, if you 
will think a minute. 

Speaking of sermons brings up very natu- 
rally the matter of faith. The most of us, 
unless indeed we be ministers or atheists, are 
very likely to be reticent upon this subject, 
and yet we are all of us more or less devout; 
we can not get away from it. It is no busi- 
ness of mine just what you may believe in, 
nor is it yours what I may pin my faith to; 
but I tell you it ts meet that we both believe 
in something—whether it be in orthodox re- 
ligion, or in plain honesty, or a high protective 
tariff, or_the single tax—and that John and 
Elizabeth know about this. 


(Continued on bare tim 
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THE ART OF MARY CASSATT 


Talent, Intelligence, Industry and Poetic Feeling Have Placed an American Girl 
in the Front Rank of Contemporary Painters 


By LULA MERRICK 


4 ORE than ten years have passed since a great French painter 
remarked: ‘‘There are only two American artists— Whistler 
and Mary Cassatt.’’ Since then America has produced a 
number of real artists, men and women. Although art has 
advanced with us until it has gained serious recognition by 
all other nations, Mary Cassatt still holds her place as the 
most eminent of American women painters. In her por- 
trayal of motherhood and childhood she stands alone. ‘‘No 
one else,”’ it has been well said, ‘“‘ever portrayed childhood as 
she. No one else has observed and made his own the 
thousand and one little gestures of babyhood.”’ 

Miss Cassatt was born in Pittsburg, and is the daughter and sister of well-known 
Pennsylvania Railroad magnates. The possessor of an independent fortune, and 





therefore free from those financial worries which are so often the inheritance of the 
art student, she found no obstacles in the pursuit of her life-work when she decided 
This 


to travel and study abroad rather than to live in ‘“‘commercial America.” 
was thirty years ago, when only the cultured few 
rather than the unlearned many had time or inclina- 
tion to devote to the study of esthetics. 

That her work is gaining recognition in this coun- 
try as in France (where she is better known) is evi- \ 
dent from the decided interest felt in her recent visit \ 
to America, the first in twelve years, and the second \ 
since she left here about 1879. It was the welcoming © R \ 
of acelebrity. | 

Miss Cassatt has lived in Holland, Spain and Italy. 
It was in Italy, however, that she received her most 
profound art impressions, which have influenced her 
art throughout her career. This is noticeable in her 
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choice of subjects, their arrangement and in 
her sentiment. Her mothers are Madon- 
nas, ‘‘simple, unassuming and unmoved.”’ 

At the conclusion of her European travels she 
settled in Paris, where she made the acquaintance 
of Degas, the great French impressionist, who early 
recognized the young painter’s ability and from 
whom she received much encouragement. 

Although accepting advice from this master and 
appreciating his friendship, her art is nevertheless a 
personal one. This individuality is soon recognized. 
Her favorite subjects, as said above, are mothers and 
children, painted with a tender sincerity that never 
fails to awaken sympathy. 

If ‘‘an artist’s characteristics may be known by his 
work,’’ one might gain the impression that Miss Cas- 
satt was a tender, gentle, motherly little woman, while 
the contrary is true. In appearance she is tall and 
rather large of frame, her manner is decided, she knows what she is about at all times. 

The only conventional teaching she ever had was obtained at the Pennsylvania 
Academy Schools in Philadelphia. She does not think that art, in it true meaning, 
can be taught. She knows that drawing and the mixing of pigments require a certain 
amount of training, but she thinks that great art, that power to make the subject live 
in the canvas, is one that comes not from teachers, but from intimate knowledge, under- 
standing, and love of the work. She recommends that students make copies of the 
great masters, studying them carefully, and associating only with the best art the 
world affords. 

Very little of Miss Cassatt’s time is spent at her apartment in Paris. It is at her 
chateau near Chantilly that she loves to paint, where she finds the types that interest 
her most. Here she is often seen on pleasant mornings driving to fetch her models— 
peasant women and children—and again at sundown taking them home. She takes 
little interest in painting the up-to-date society mother. Although at all times she 
has held aloof from mere prettiness in art, her mothers are triumphs of maternal ten- 
derness, and her children irresistible in their naturalness. It is this naturalness that 
appeals to Miss Cassatt, and this is why she prefers living in the country. There she 
has easy access to the types she loves, rather than in the city, where, owing to conven- 
tional education which makes them self-conscious and therefore not picturesque as 
models, she can not find that exquisite charm of utter abandon in children. 

Her subjects are not always beautiful, as the layman sees beauty, but are at any rate 
real and human, just the kind of mothers and children that one knows. Their subtle 
charm of expression, combined with a masterly handling of draperies brought together 
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in exquisite harmonies of tone, compels admiration from even the severest critics. 

In all of Miss Cassatt’s work are vigor and directness. For this reason she is often 
called animpressionist. She is not that, however, in its strictest meaning, as her works 
have more form and modeling than is usually present in what is generally understood 
as impressionism. 

‘In all of her works,”’ says William Walton, ‘may be felt a certain sentiment, or 
charm or poetry—something much more than mere good painting—the feeling of 
nature, of Summer, air and space, of the charm of green apple-orchards or parks and 
very frequently the mystery of mother-love and the pulchritude of the baby.”’ 

It is true that she can not reconcile herself to smooth, hard painting of beautifully 
tinted flesh, as in her large grasp of the subject she must delve below surface effects. 
She is not satisfied with the coarse treatment, but by that innate feeling for flesh- 
texture and judicious brushwork, gained by years of careful study, she portrays flesh, 
the health and vigor of which can as easily be imagined by an observation of her canve* 
as by a study of the subject in real life. This is where her art is individual, where, 
though preserving qll the tenderness, she leaves out the ‘‘little things."’ 

Miss Cassatt has always had great aversion to 
publicity of any kind, and what help or charity she 
dispenses is given in the quietest manner. 

It was her distaste for publicity that caused so 
much surprise when she accepted the honorary presi- 
denc, of the Art League in Paris (of which Mrs. 
Mary Green Blumenshein is president), in connection 
with the Hostel for American Students which has 
recently been established by Mrs. John Hotf. Oc- 
casionally Miss Cassatt goes to the Hostel and talks 
to the students, who are greatly influenced by her 
example in her untiring efforts for ‘‘art for art's 
sake."’ It is in these talks to American girl stu- 
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dents that she is at her best, and in the Ain 
modest and simple expression of her know1- iG 
edge she is a great help to them. ' 
Although opinions must necessarily be 
decided in one who has attained such suc- 
cess, her manner is always cordial and encouraging. 
Her interest in American art students, and her 
desire to help her countrywomen in their efforts to 
advance themselves in their profession, have caused 
her to donate a sum of money to be divided between 
the two students who should prove the most de- 
serving. The conditions of the gift are, that the 
students receiving it must spend a year in the town 
of St. Quentin in the study of the great French pas- 
telists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 





The Morning Toilet of the Baby 
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Q) It was in this old town that Miss Cassatt spent 
any considerable time and where she found much to 

i | inspire her in her work. 
Copies of the a masters are to be made by the recipients of the gift, 
a certain number of which are to become the property of the Hostel. 
Oil is not the + only medium in which Miss Cassatt has distinguished 
herself. Many of her most important works are painted in pastel, 


which is her favor- ite mode of expression, as in it she is able to obtain 
beautiful harmony of line, to which she devotes great attention. Her 
success with dry-point etchings has won for her a place in the ranks with the best 
etchers of modern times. Some years ago she amused herself by producing dry-pvoint 
etchings combined with color-prints and obtained interesting results. It was a slow 
and expensive process, as she sometimes devoted as much as two years to one subject. 
In line and composition this branch of her art shows the influence of Japanese masters. 

Two of her canvases hang in the Luxembourg Galleries in Paris, and thus far she is 
the only American woman who has received this coveted honor. Many of her works 
are in collections of the best connoisseurs. Three years ago she accepted the decora- 
tion of the Légion d’Honneur in Paris, but other honors she has persistently refused. 
Her feeling in this matter was shown in this country during her recent visit when she 
refused to accept one which was offered her. 

When the French Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau, in a recent speech referred to her 
as ‘ane de nos gloires arlistiques’’ he undoubtedly voiced the sentiment of the art pub- 
lic of France. Although Miss Cassatt's art is essentially French, and it has been said 
so often that she is better known and appreciated in France than in this country, still 
the greater number of her picturésyare owned by. Americans either here or in Europe. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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THE WHITE PERIL 


Milk Which Is Now a Menace to Human Life Can Be Made Quite Harmless 
by a Simple Process 


By NATHAN STRAUS 


SO] TRO Oo bol ee at ALL the menaces to humanity—the Black Peril of the 
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plague, the Red Peril of communism, the Yellow Peril of the 
fever of the tropics—there is none more grave, more fraught 
with the possibilities of death, than the White Peril of infected 
milk. But there is no danger to life more easily overcome. 
Pasteurization renders the milk supplies safe. 

The White Peril is as closely related as cause and effect to 
the White Plague that annually exacts the forfeiture of 
nearly one hundred and sixty thousand lives in this country 
alone. This fact is recognized and declared by all impartial 
scientific men. For, the transmission of tuberculosis from 
the diseased cow to human beings through milk drawn from such animals is now one 
of the proved postulates on which rests the hope of intelligently combating and 
-‘Tectually preventing the disease commonly known as consumption. 

It is no longer necessary to recite the evidence—for there is no fact of science more 
thoroughly demonstrated, and the recent declaration of the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis has put beyond the sphere of controversy the plain, fundamental truth 
that it is essential in the warfare against tuberculosis ‘‘that measures be continued 
against bovine tuberculosis, and that its transmission to man be recognized.” 

With the fact of the conveyance of the disease to man by means of infected milk, 
counle the correlative fact that tuberculosis is epidemic among the dairy herds of the 
world,—Dr. Veranus A. Moore having found tuberculosis in 302 herds out of 421 ex- 
amined in New York State—couple these facts and we have ample warrant for descri- 
bing milkas the White Peril. Add to this terrifying fact of the potency of milk as a 
cause of tuberculosis, the knowledge that milk may also carry the infections of typhoid 
fever, of diphtheria and of scarlet fever, and we have still more overwhelming justifica- 
tion of the designation. Add yet one more fact—namely, that milk, by the very mul- 
titude of the bacteria, or germs, that it often contains, even when these germs are not 
the specific organisms of infectious diseases, causes disorders in the delicate digestive 
apparatus of the babies and slays in New York City alone one hundred and twenty 
children a week by diarrhea. 

Need I cite any more reasons for denominating milk as the White Peril? _ 

Carefully compiled vital statistics from a portion of the United States containing, 
in 1906, 40,996,317 inhabitants, showed that in that year, in those parts of the coun- 
try, 75,512, people died from tuberculosis, 13,160 from typhoid fever, 10,793 from 
diphtheria, 3,227 from scarlet fever and 42,581 babies under two years were victims of 
diarrhea. 

These five causes were responsible for 145,273 out of a total of 658,105 deaths from 
all diseases and accidents. To say that all of these 145,273 deaths were caused by 
milk, would be going beyond the evidence. But I am quite within the thoroughly 
proved facts of the case in asserting that infected 
milk is a common cause of these diseases, and that it 
is fair to attribute a large proportion of these deaths 
to the use of milk that contained the microscopic 
germs which produce these diseases. . 

But the remedy for this frightful slaughter is not to 
taboo milk. The fluid that the cow secretes is so 
necessary to man that 40,000,000 quarts of milk are 
consumed daily in this country alone, besides the 
enormous quantity that is converted into butter and “fi 
cheese. Mailk is the one practically universal food of 
humanity, and the wit of man has not served to 
discover any substitute. 

Nor will I tell you to use what is called ‘‘certified 
milk,’’ for the simple reason that the total production 
of that milk in this country is only some 35,000 quarts 
a day out of the 40,000,000 quarts used every twenty- 
four hours. This is a liberal estimate, for the re- 
ports of the Milk Commissions to the Dairy Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry on January 1, 1907, 
showed only 24,103 quarts of certified milk handled 
daily. 

Nor will I tell you that the remedy is in inspection 
of the dairies. Strongly as I believe in inspection, I 
am compelled as a practical man to recognize that the 
most thorough and efficient system of inspection can 
only serve, as the New York Medical Record has sage- 
ly put it, “‘to make milk more fit for Pasteurization.” 

And this brings me to the remedy. Pasteurization 
is a simple, inexpensive, non-patented process by 
which all milk that is produced under fairly decent 
conditions may be made safe for human food. The 
process consists in bringing the milk to a temperature 
of 157 degrees and maintaining that degree of heat for 
twenty minutes, so as to kill all the germs of disease. 
Then the milk is quickly cooled, and it may be used 
without peril. 

It is necessary here to discriminate clearly as to what Pasteurization is. The term 
is correctly applied only to a sufficient application of heat to kill the germs of disease. 
There 1s a process described as ‘“‘commercial Pasteurization,”’ which consists in driving 
the milk rapidly through a heated coil of pipes. The duration of the exposure to the 
heat 1s from forty seconds to a minute and a half. Milk thus treated should in com- 
mon honesty be labeled not Pasteurized, for the heat is insufficient to assure the killing 
of the germs and it is a fraud to sell such milk as Pasteurized. 

Pasteurized milk is neither cooked nor sterilized. Consequently its taste has not 
been altered and its digestive and nutritive qualities have not been impaired by the 
process. It is true that derogatory statements have been made in the past about 
Pasteurized milk, but no one who has read the Public Health Service Bulletin No. 41, 
“Milk and Its Relation to the Public Health,” ventures to impute any harm to the 
process of Pasteurization, for in that notable volume, Dr. M. J. Rosenau, the director 
of the Hygienic Laboratory at Washington, and Dr. Joseph H. Kastle, describe in de- 
tail the series of experiments by which they were overwhelmingly convinced that Pas- 
teurization does not injure the milk in any way, while it does infallibly destroy the 
organisms that cause disease. 

I may say in passing, that every statement I am making in this article as to the 
dangers of raw milk and the efficacy of Pasteurization is amply warranted by the in- 
vestigations recorded in this bulletin by eighteen United States Government experts, 

-orking under the direction of Surgeon-General Walter Wyman, with the sole purpose 
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Nathan Straus, untiring in his efforts for Pasteurization 


It should be bottled, which is the only safe method for distribution. . 


of ascertaining and publishing the truth, and by the investigations of Drs. John R. 
Mohler and E. C. Schroeder, of the Department of Agriculture. 

I therefore have the fullest sanction and support of the most unbiased body of 
able experts in the world for my assertion that the remedy for the White Peril is 
Pasteurization. 

I have also the sanction of personal experience for my advocacy of this method of 
coping with tuberculosis, with the infectious diseases of childhood and with the intes- 
tinal disorder that slay so many babies, for I have been busy these eighteen years do- 
ing what one man can, to reduce the death-rate among the babies of New York City by 
supplying Pasteurized milk. The fact that some 20,000 babies have been fed on milk 
from my infant milk depots is one of the reasons why the death-rate among the babies 
of New York has been cut in half since 1893, when I first put Pasteurized milk within 
reach of mothers who wished to save their children. 

To give the exact figures from the official statistics of the city, the infantile death-rate 
of New York dropped from 96.2 per 1,000 in 1892 to 51 per 1,000 in 1907, coincident 
with the increased use of Pasteurized milk. 

In the last decade I proved the efficacy of Pasteurization beyond dispute by installing 
a Pasteurization plant at Randall’s Island, New York City, where the city then kept 
the waifs. The death-rate for three years, 1895-7, had been 41.83 per cent. With no 
other change in diet or care than the substitution of Pasteurized milk for raw milk, I 
reduced the death-rate among the children in that institution to an average of 20.75 
per cent. for the seven years 1898-1904, and in the last year the death-rate was only 
16.52 per cent. 

In the past year I have again proved to the world in most indisputable fashion my 
contention that Pasteurization is the remedy for the White Peril. 

In Sandhausen, near Heidelberg, Germany, the death-rate among children under 
two years of age was 46 per cent. I supplied Pasteurized milk toall the babies of the 
village. There was no change in any of the other conditions affecting health and life. 
The result was a cutting down of the death-rate more than half of the average for the 
preceding five years. On August 27, as I was sailing from Queenstown, I received this 
message: 

SANDHAUSEN, Aug. 27, 1908. 
NATHAN STRAUS, Passenger Cedric, Queenstown: 

Since February 1, 1908, there died in Sandhausen eleven children under two years of age, 
against twenty-five for the corresponding months in 1907, and against thirtv-two average for 
the five preceding years, We use same milk as before, only Pasteurized. 

(Signed) FRANZ HAMBRECHT, Buergermeister. 


In the light of these: practical and unanswerable demonstrations, it is hardly 
necessary to cite scientific authority, but it seems pertinent to quote recent ex- 
pressions by some of the foremost scientific men of the world—men who have won con- 
fidence by ascertaining and publishing facts, not by 
setting forth opinions. 

Prof. G. Sims Woodhead, of the British Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis, lecturing before the 
Academy of Medicine in New York last October, cited 
the investigations of the German Imperial Health 
Office, and said: 

“This indicates that at least one-fifteenth of the 
deaths from tuberculosis are due to infection from the 
cow through milk. Wecan not get rid of the great 
White Plague until we take this fact into considera- 
tion. Every tuberculous cow is either an actual ora 
potential center of infection.” 

Dr. E. C. Schroeder, author of ‘‘'The Unsuspected 
but Dangerously Tuberculous Cow”’ and other fa- 
mous monographs published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, told the recent International Congress 
on Tuberculosis that even after the weeding out of 
tuberculous cows from the herds supplying Washing- 
ton, one out of every eighteen samples of milk ex- 
amined was found to contain virulent tubercle ba- 
cilli, and he showed that conditions were much worse 
elsewhere. 

‘“‘T am convinced,” he said, ‘“‘that it is imperatively 
necessary that milk should be Pasteurized before it is 
used in any form as food, unless it 1s obtained from 
cows certainly free from tuberculosis and in no 
manner exposed to tuberculous environment. Pas- 
teurization is the only immediately available, fairly 
effective expedient.”’ 

Dr. Rosenau, in the milk bulletin, says, ‘‘Pasteuri- 
zation saves lives and prevents sickness.”’ 

Surgeon - General Walter Wyman, the foremost 
plague fighter of modern times, writes: 

‘‘Pasteurization 1s forced upon us by present condi- 
tions. It prevents much sickness and saves many 
lives—facts which justify its use under proper conditions.” 

Dr. Theobald Smith, professor of chemistry at Harvard, a recognized authority in 
Europe and America, wrote in May, 1907: 

“The real difficulty of the milk supply is the transmission of specific disease germs 
which are not easily controlled by any amount of cleanliness, and these specific disease 
germs, one and all of them, may be destroyed by Pasteurization.” 

But I need not pile up findings of scientific men and the results of their experience. 

My experience of eighteen years and the results I have achieved only confirm what I 
wrote in an article in the Forum in 1895, quite in the beginning of my propaganda, 
namely: 

“T hold that in the near future it will be regarded as a piece of criminal neglect to 
feed young children on milk which has not been sterilized. Milk is not always good in 
proportion to the price paid for it, nor free from the germs of contagion because it has 
come from cattle of aristocratic lineage. The latter quality, as recent experience has 
shown, carries with it a special susceptibility to tuberculosts.” 

Pasteurization to-day is the well-proved and efficient method of combating the 
White Peril. The application and enforcement of this method is the duty of munic- 
ipalities, of the several States and of the Federal Government. It is beyond the 
power of any one man. 

Measures are now pending in Congress looking to the enforcement of the findings 
of the Department of Agriculture and of the Public Health Service. 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Ax commanded the doctor, and Louise, unconsulted she did very much the same things as in the city. And Of 
The and disconsolate, was straightway transported when a man had crossed her way, she had remembered fs 


to the wilds by her anxiously concerned father. 
Once established, with her mother and a servant, in a 
borrowed pine cabin, with Bald Mountain towering high 
above them and Loon Lake shimmering beneath, she 


interpreted the doctor's words as a literal command to turn her back to nature, 
and turned it with defiant persistence. 

‘It’s no use; I don’t like the woods, and I never have and I never shall!’’ she was 
goaded into exclaiming after forty-eight hours had dragged, one by one, over her head. 
she added with covert triumph. 


” 


“‘And I haven't slept any better than at Westering, 

Mrs. Russell looked up from her 
book with a smile that was amused, 
faintly derisive, and wholly un- 
touched by responsibility. 

‘How silly you are, Louise!”’ she 
commented, and her eyes returned 
to the page without expectation of 
an answer. Louise sighed fret- 
fully, but attempted none. She 
did not even feel resentful for more 
than half a minute; it was impos- 
sible to cherish anger against a per- 
son so aloof and so exquisitely 
handsome as her fine, dark-haired 
mother, especially when one was— 
well, ‘‘more like the father,”’ it was 
kindly expressed. 

Nature, whose radiant morning 
had been ignored, had withdrawn 
behind a fine veil of rain. A 
hearty pattering on the cabin roof 
would have had its own charm, but 
this soundless, clinging, almost in- 
visible misting seemed to Louise 
funereal. The great pines about 
them dripped solemnly at long in- 
tervals; drenched witch-hazels made 
the paths impassable; the ham- 
mock on the porch was as clammily 
damp as though it were not under 
cover. A log fire made the living- 
room the omy habitable spot, and, 
convinced that any hope of diver- 
sion was over for that day, she got 
out the bundle of books that her 
father had placed in her trunk. 
Their titles filled her with fresh ex- 
asperation: ‘‘Bird Notes,’ ‘The 
Insect World,’’ ‘‘Denizens of the 
Forest,” ‘‘Nature’s Children,” ‘“‘The 
Heart of the Wild.’”’ She pushed 
them angrily away, and her eyes 
were full of hot tears, partly be- 
cause she hated them, partly be- 
cause a sudden vision of her 
anxious, careful father, earnestly 
selecting these dreary volumes and 
carrying them home himself lest 
they should not arrive in time, hurt 
her inexplicably. His devotion 
had always held this uncompre- 
hended pang for her, even in the 
days when he buttoned her legg'ngs 
in the morning and started her off 
to school, or hurried home from the 
office to help her with her arith- 
metic. Close on her impatience 
now came a compassionate need to 
put her arms about him and tell 
him how good he was, and she fell 
to thinking how, if he were dead in- 
stead of merely returned to the 
city, this need would be deepened 
to a haunting passion of regret that 
she had not done it oftener; and so, 
when her mother chanced to glance 
up from the pages of Pierre Loti, 
she saw symptoms that had grown 
dismally familiar of late—scarlet 
eyelids and wet cheeks. She closed 
the book over a tentative fore- 
finger. 

“T will play backgammon with 
you, if you like, Louise,’’ she volunteered, after a moment of silent consideration. 
Louise hastily averted her face, not knowing herself discovered. 

“IT think I will write to papa now; I am in the mood for it—thank you, mother.”’ 

Mrs. Russell returned to her book without comment. 

Louise’s nervous disorder had not been brought about by the usual dissipations of 
her age. Although she was twenty-one. she had never ‘‘come out.” She had confi- 
dently expected to when she left school, three years before, but, when she brought the 
subject up, her mother, after hearing her, had mused for a disconcerting interval on 
the eager face that not even the fresh skin of youth could beautify. 

“Why, you may come out if you want to, Louise,’’ she had said finally, ‘‘but I don’t 
believe you would be a success; you never have got on at all with boys. You would 
not enjoy coming out and being a wallflower, would you?” 

Most emphatically Louise would not have enjoyed being a wallflower—the word 
had sent a flush up to her smooth brown hair. Her mother’s verdict left a gash, but 
she did not dream of appealing from it; the subject was never brought up again. So 
she had given her days to girl friends and desultory studies, embroidery and horseback 
riding and fitful philanthropy, spending six months in town and six in Westering, an 
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that she was not born to success and had sat passive 

until he drifted past. If he stayed, it was because he 

had fallen in love with her mother, whose wonderful eye- 

brows, slim and mobile as little black serpents, would 

presently take a bored, derisive arch at the discovery, and so send him away writhing. 
Why, out of such a tame, hygienic order of life, Louise should suddenly develop 
hysterics and insomnia, only nature could explain; and so, logically enough, it was to 
nature that she had been sent. The doctor was elderly and conventional, and even 
the girl herself did not realize that the wrong kind of nature had been chosen. 

The drizzle had stopped by the 
time Louise had finished her letter; 
there were signs of light in the 
west, giving hope of a sunset. She 
started up. 

“IT am going down to mail this 
myself,’” she announced. ‘Papa 
said the trail was perfectly plain.” 

‘‘A good idea,’’ said her mother 
absently. It was Annie who in- 
sisted on rubbers. Annie’s hair 
was spun amber and her eyes were 
blue delft, and her place v-as that 
of upper housemaid, but she had 
cheerfully deserted her sphere and 
unnumbered followers to come up 
into the wilds as cook, from de- 
votion to her handsome, impassive 
mistress. Louise, as one of Mrs. 
Russell’s belongings, was briskly 
looked after. 

The pensive earthy odors of 
Autumn rising from the sodden 
trail were sweetened and glorified 
by a burst of golden light as Louise 
set out; the leaves of the witch- 
hazels were turned to shining, 
glancing mirrors. An early frost 
had set the maples flaming, and al- 
ready the blaze was spreading to 
oak and beech and aspen. The 
chain of little dipping hills across 
the lake looked like Persian rugs 
hung on slack clothes-lines. Louise 
paused to laugh at the simile, for- 
getting for the moment her un- 
conquerable dislike of the woods. 

She -had not seen him until her 
laugh made him look up; and then 
she found herself looking down into 
two of the bluest eyes ever set ina 
brown face, a dark blue, yet of such 
sapphire clearness that she saw 
color before outline. The man was 
kneeling on the trail, tying the last 
knots in a heavy bundle that he 
had evidently been repacking. His 
brown canvas suit showed him, as 
he rose, magnificently tall and 
straight, his head set above his 
broad shoulders with the ease of a 
stag’s, his features shaped with the 
grave beauty of ancient sculpture. 
For the moment Louise could only 
stare. She had never looked on a 
man like this, and the next twenty 
steps were as twenty epochs of her 
experience. So far did they carry 
her that, froma first tremulous won- 
der whether she might not venture 
a bow in passing, she jumped to 
panic lest he should go before she 
could speak. 

“Is this the trail to the post- 
office?’ she asked hurriedly, with 
fluttering color and her heart strug- 
gling at her throat. 

He paused before answering, not, 
evidently, in doubt, but because 
his ways were deliberate; and in 
that moment the simplicity of his 
amazing beauty stabbed her with 
glorious pain, like the sight of a 
great deed. Then fate dealt her the sharpest blow of her life, a blow that left her 
dazed, gasping, wholly uncomprehending, yet crushed under some awful, nameless 
disappointment. : 

‘“‘Yes, marm,”’ he said. 

After a blank recoil, she sped on, the shamed dread of a burst of tears hurrying her 
feet. Once hidden in the woods, she dropped down on a log and sobbed recklessly. 

“It’s all dreadful!’ she stormed. “Nothing is for me, nothing is ever for me!”’ 
The meaning of her own words startled and arrested her. She repeated them, as 
though listening to a verdict, then cried again, dismally, in poignant self-pity: 
“‘Nothing, nothing!’ She accepted it hopelessly. Her letter to her father was in 
her hand, but it did not occur to her to wonder what there had been for him, or for 
any one else. To her young wretchedness, it seemed that every one else had every- 
thing; only she was isolated and a failure. 

The lamp was already lighted when she dragged herself listlessly upi the trail again, 
an hour later. Her mother’s eyebrows curved delicately at)sight(of her- muddy skirt. 

“Why didn’t you hold it up?’’ she askéedy notin reproof, but in\cool wonder that 
any one could be so unfastidious. 
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“Tt was too much trouble,’’ was the sullen 
answer. Mrs. Russell’s glance touched for 
an instant the pale, heavy face, then fell to the 
book in her hand. 

‘I don’t expect you to like it, Louise,’’ she 
began, smoothing the page back with her palm 
before lifting it into the light, ‘‘but I have en- 
gaged a guide to take you for an excursion 
every day. Annie will go, too. He will be 
here at ten in the morning.’”’ And she would 
have begun reading, but Louise’s startled 
questions interrupted: 

‘‘A guide? Where did you get him?” 

‘‘He came this afternoon with a letter from 
Mrs. Harrison—they are breaking up their 
camp at Big Moose, and she thought we might 
need some one. His name is Anderson.”’ 
She waited courteously for the further ques- 
tions with which her daughter was evidently 
struggling. 

“Did he—was he—’’ she could not ask, 
‘Was he beautiful asa god ?”’ and so concluded 
lamely, ‘‘You liked his looks?”’ 

- “Naturally; or I should not have engaged 
him.”’ 

Louise turned dazedly to her own room. 

‘‘He’s only a guide,’’ she told herself, but 
that strange sense of blank loss was tossed 
aside like her wet skirt. Life was not so 
empty, after all. It would be something just 
to look on beauty like that. 

It was something. It was an exhilaration 
keen as though the thin, sharp, dry sunlight 
were champagne to the spirit when she peeped 
out between the curtains at ten o'clock the 
next morning and saw him standing at his 
magnificent ease. Annie, her spun amber 
hair bared to the brightness, her garb of neat 
maidservant oddly incongruous with her al- 
penstock, was talking to him with a slightly 
critical patronage. 

“I'd die for lonesomeness up here, but I 
don't suppose you’re used to anything differ- 
ent,’’ she was saying. 

Louise stepped out with a suppressed skip. 
She no more understood her sudden gaiety 
than she understood the depression of the past 
months. Perhaps she had never understood 
anything about herself very clearly since her 
mother’s gashing verdict on the subject of 
‘‘coming out,’”’—poor, impulsive, trustful little 


girl in grown-up clothes that she was! She 


had lived three years under the saddening 
shadow of that word ‘‘failure’’ without once 
dreaming that anything might have been done 
about it. Now all she realized was that, sud- 
denly, it was fun to be alive. Her voice had 
a brimming gaiety. 

‘‘Good morning, Anderson!’’ The passive 
sobriety of his ‘‘Morning!’’ did not chill her; 
she felt curiously like a joyous mote dancing 


before a kindly, solemn sun. ‘‘ Where shall 
you take us?’’ she asked, happily ready for 
anything. 


He reflected, and she watched him, think- 
ing, ‘‘One could die for a man like that!”’ 

‘Been up the Ridge yet?” he finally asked. 

‘“‘No. I’ve never been anywhere—in all 
my life,’’ she wanted to add. 

‘*Guess that’ll do, then.”’ 


EFRISERS 


Hey set out up a rocky trail, Annie falling 
respectfully to the rear, but muttering dis- 
respectfully as stones slipped under her feet 
and briars scratched her sleeve. Anderson 
went ahead of Louise in Indian silence, paus- 
ing occasionally to indicate that there was a 
view, and she could look at it if she liked. 
Her bursts of enthusiasm were accepted plac- 
idly as manifestations appropriate to a wom- 
an but scarcely interesting to a man. He 
utilized the pauses in breaking twigs and close- 
ly examining the fracture, turning over bits 
of rock with thoughtful interest, running his 
hand inquiringly along the trunks of trees. 
‘‘What is it you are looking for? What are 
you finding out?” she finally asked him. 
‘“W-e-ll, I—don’t—know,’’ was the slow 
answer. ‘‘Kind of a habit, I guess.’” He 


picked up a tiny brown pine-cone and held it . 
out to her on his great palm. ‘Nice little ~ 


feller, ain’t it!’? he commented. 

‘Intelligent about nature and probably kind 
to children,’ some voice deep down in Louise’s 
consciousness seemed to record. She took 
the cone with a rather absurd enthusiasm and 
presently slipped it into her pocket. 

The trail grew steep and hot and Annie 
spluttered intoopencomplaint. Louise would 
have laughed at her, but Anderson stepped 
back and helped her in a way that made the 
secret voice cry out, ‘‘Patient, chivalrous!" 
with a ring of triumph. The words were 
addressed more to a disdainful image of her 
mother than to herself. 

Their climb terminated on a rocky shelf 
that hung over a lavish prospect of lakes and 
glowing hillsides. Here they sat and rested, 
Annie prophetically mending a rent in her 
skirt while their guide explored a crevice with 
his jack-knife. Louise’s eyes soon left the 
view for the unconscious profile on her left, 
and again the man’s beauty brought that 


THE DELINEATOR 


baffling sense of pain and loss. Was there no 
way that a creature like this could be reclaim- 
ed—could be made over into a gentleman? 

‘‘Have youalways lived up here ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Yes, marm,’’ was the disheartening an- 
swer. The recoil left her silent, but Annie 
was moved to know—with a shudder—how 
he existed through the Winters. 

“Oh, the Winters are first rate,’’ he ex- 
plained, looking across indulgently at the 
taut, protesting figure. ‘‘There’s hunt’n’ and 
logg’n’ daytimes, and I read a lot. [’m a 
great hand for books.” 

“Oh, you are?’’ Louise’s dulled face was re- 
lit. ‘‘What sort of books?’ ‘‘A man who 
reads can become anything,’ the secret voice 
was declaring. 

“Did you ever read the life of General 
Ulysses S. Grant?’ 

“His autobiography? Yes, indeed.” 

‘“‘Ain’t that a book, though! And I’ve 
read General Sherman's life, and two books 
about George Washington. I admire great 
men,’ he concluded simply. In the glamour 
of the moment, this seemed to her a striking 


sentiment. 
EPR, 


“IT DO, too,’ she assented with enthusiasm. 
‘‘Perhaps we have some books at the 
cabin that you would enjoy.” 

‘I'd like to try em first rate,’’ he assented; 
and the secret voice added a proud, “‘Jntellec- 
tuallyambitious!"’ toitstestimony. ‘‘Read’n's 
a great thing,’’ he went on, his wonderful face 
gravely kindled. ‘‘Why, y'know, if you was 
to offer me my choice of a book or a turkey 
dinner, I'd take the book!”’ 

It was an admirable choice, but elation fell 
dismally, and the secret voice had nothing to 
say. After a chilled silence, Louise rose. 

‘‘We must go back,’’ she said sadly, and 
started on ahead. The guide followed with 
Annie, who needed incessant help and gave 
little thanksforit. §". - | 

A week of sun and winds of lake and moun- 
tain, obviously did marvels for Louise. Her 
step lost its protesting drag, she laughed easily 
and forgot her manifold complaints. Some- 
times, with hair roughened and color blown in- 
to her cheeks, she looked almost pretty, and 
she knew it, and rejoiced. The secret voice 
had swelled to a steady chorus of praise; and 
surely, if all the splendors of character as well 
as of physique belong to a man—her thoughts 
usually broke off here, leaving her gasping; 
but she was given to small flings at social posi- 
tion and the minor advantages in these days. 

Sunday brought a gap in the excursions, 
and acorresponding gap in her mood. Doubts 
that the excitement of the daily encounter 
kept down had their chance now, and took it 
relentlessly. In the late afternoon, after ‘an 
unhappy walk by herself, she went desperately 
to her mother. 

“Mother! Don’t people sometimes marry 
people of—of a totally different class of life ?’’ 

‘“‘T believe they do.” 

‘‘And suppose that—that the heart and 
character are all right—do you think that a 
lack of education is a—a fatal barrier?” 
Louise’s face was burning with eagerness. 

‘“‘T am afraid Ido, Louise. Yousee,if aman 
marries a woman of no advantages, he can't 
go on, himself. He will always be held down 


by her.” 
‘‘But suppose he didn’t want to go on?” 
she burst out. ‘‘Suppose he wanted to—to 


be a peasant, too, and lead a peasant's life with 
her? Suppose that would make him abso- 
lutely happy? Then wouldn't it be all right?’ 

‘‘For a few months—perhaps a year. Not 


longer.” 
“I think that is cynical,’’ Louise protested 
hotly. ‘Carrie Madden married her father's 


chauffeur,’’ she added, as her mother attempt- 
ed no defense. 
‘‘And have you any knowledge as to how 


' Carrie Madden is liking it?’’ 


‘‘No,’’ Louise had to admit, turning rest- 
lessly away. She presently wandered out to 
the kitchen, where Annie, trim and blue- 
aproned, was preparing supper. The bright 
pine walls and Annie’s bright head shone in 
the lamplight, the gay red apples in her lap 
changing to fresh-cut white under her brisk 
hands, accented her sharp prettiness; but 
Louise was too self-absorbed to appreciate 
the picture. She perched on a corner of the 
table and helped herself to a slice of appte. 

‘‘We are going to row up to the falls to- 
morrow,’ she announced, for the sheer pleas- 
ure of hearing the news herself. 

“If we don't tip over first.”’ Annie deeply 
distrusted the slender boats of the region. 

“Oh, nonsense! nothing could go wrong 


with Anderson in charge.’’ Louise spoke 
with happy pride. ‘‘Did you ever see any one 
so strong?” 


‘‘Well, he’d ought to be—big clodhoppe 
like that,’”’ was the grudging response. 

‘‘He isn’t a clodhopper, Annie! He is the 
most perfectly graceful man I have ever seen. 
You don’t know what you are talking about.”. 


Annie shifted her ground of attack. ‘‘He’s 
that stiffand solemn! [like aman with some 
go to him, and a mustache.”’ 

‘‘And curly blond hair?’ Louise suggested 
ironically. 

“Yes, that’s it; and a tongue to give you a 
good smart answer.’’ Annie’s nod seemed to 
be directed affirmatively toward some special 
image, but was received full by their guide 
himself, who appeared at that moment in the 
square of light that fell across the threshold. 
Louise again had that sense of seeing the blue 
of his eyes before she saw the eyes themselves, 
and a flush touched her face, leaving it lit and 
quickened. The guide had halted at sight of 
her, and, he, too, showed an unmistakable 
blush. He stopped awkwardly outside, dis- 
playing a little battered brown volume. 

“IT theught I’d bring it back. I liked it a 
lot,"’ he blurted out in hasty excuse. His em- 
barrassment startled and thrilled her. With 
a new and brilliant sense of ease, she held out 
her hand for the book without rising, and so 
obliged him to come in. He did not even 
glance at Annie, whose brisk efficiency had 
taken on a tinge of conscious superiority. 

‘IT am so glad you liked ‘Walden.’ My 
father is devoted to it,’’ Louise rejoiced. 

“I liked about the feller build’n’ his own 
house,’’ he explained conscientiously. ‘“‘That’s 
the part that took me.’’ 

She skimmed gaily away from further in- 
quiry into Thoreau’s success. ‘“‘I must get 
you something else,’’ she said, springing up. 
‘Wouldn't you like me to?” 

‘First rate, thank you.’’ He was still un- 
wontedly constrained, and she flew off with a 
thought of giving him time. She needed time 
herself, for that betraying flush of his had 
swept her triumphantly over the day’s barrier 
of doubts. 

‘‘Mother, Anderson likes ‘Walden,’’’ she 
cried. Mrs. Russell did not seem adequately 
impressed by the news, so Louise repeated and 
dwelt on it. ‘‘And I’ve never even read it 
through myself!’’ she exulted as she turned 
backtothekitchen. ‘‘'Heisnocommon guide, 
you know!” 

Mrs. Russell looked after her with a slightly 
puzzled expression. Even after she had re- 
turned to her book, a frown still lingered about 
her eyes. 

Another long week went by, and the mote 
still danced in the solemn, kindly sunlight. 


' Louise had ceased arguing and. cataloguing 


traits, ceased struggling with decisions, and 
given herself wholly over to the magic of the 
hour. And yet, while her heart stirred, her 
mind stayed curiously unawakened. Nochild 
of eight ever dreamed more simply of a play- 
house in the woods; Anderson’s part therein 
was chiefly grave blue eyes through the dusk, 
a profile against the sky. The only unhappy 
moments came when her mother stepped out 
to speak to him, as she did almost daily, in her 
serene guise of fine Iady consulting with excel- 
lent servitor. Then Louise winced and suf- 
fered and secretly cried out against the un- 
fairness of a world that permitted social 
chasms. The very obviousness of the chasm 
had evidently smoothed the frown out of Mrz. 
Russell’s thoughts; she had forgotten her 
momentary discomfort. 

She was struck down, at the week’s end, by 
one of her blinding headaches. Louise, witha 
heavy heart, offered to stay in and wait on her, 
but was told with wan courtesy that Annie 
would do it better. 

“Get Anderson to take you out on the lake 
for an hour or two,'’ she was commanded. 
“I don’t want you to miss any good you can 


get.”’ 


ONCERN for the headache was physically 
impossible after that. Louise slipped off 
to her room and, for the first time, cast aside 
the canvas and flannel of their daily excursion. 
It was not warm enough for Summer dresses, 
but with furtive haste she chose a pale pink 
linen, suited to a garden party, and managed 
to hook it up unaided, having a shamed dread 
of comment. 

Anderson blinked a little as she came out, 
and she hastened to explain. 

“We are only going to row for an hour or 
two, Anderson. My mother has a headache, 
and Annie can’t come. I must be back for 
luncheon.” 

‘“‘Hadn’t you better bring along a coat?’’ he 
suggested. ‘“‘Kinder sharp this morning.” 

Louise was growing up. A week before 
she would have protested that she was ‘‘roast- 
ing’’; now she smiled and made frank con- 
fession: 

‘But I look so much nicer without it!” 

“Won't nobody see you,’”’ was the matter- 
of-fact reply. 

“Nobody?” 

‘Oh, I guess I don’t count.” 

Joy suddenly ran over in effervescent laugh- 
ter. ‘‘Oh, don’t you?’’ she cried and flew 
down the path. 

(Continued_on -page—146) 
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SAVING SUNDAY FOR AMERICA 


Millions of Workers Have Become Allies of the Churches in the Campaign 
To Save a Weekly Rest-Day for the Nation 


By MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 


eG ) OW you know what day it is,’’ they used to say in warning 


; | 
; 
‘ 


admonition. The morning had dawned in soft stillness. 
From the steeples the bells were ringing through the quiet air, 
calling the people to worship. And all the people went, long 
lines of them passing down the streets in hushed, reverent 
processional. But that was Sunday a long while ago. In the 
cities now one hardly hears the church-bells for all the other 
things that are happening: automobiles honking up and down 
the avenues and out of town to join week-end house-parties; 
delivery-wagons clattering over the pavements; packed excur- 
sion-trains rattling over the railroads; steamboats shrieking 
their way up river and Sound; heavily-laden trolley-cars tearing along out through 
the countryside; and from the tenements gay groups of young people off for an outing, 
with all the Coney Islands and Revere Beaches and Rocky Points wide open to receive 
them. Holiday crowds are streaming through the streets by the hundreds, in New 
York by the hundred thousands. Eager, restless, hurrying throngs are rushing every- 
where. Sunday scintillates with excitement. And the long lines of people that went 
to church have dwindled away. 

There are so many other things to do to-day. You, yourself, perhaps! 
the tinkle of your telephone. ‘‘Yes, in- 
deed, will be so delighted,’’ you answer. 
And friends from Manhattan are on 
their way to Brooklyn, or New Rochelle, 
or the Oranges for Sunday dinner. You 
flutter off to the kitchen to personally 
superintend the salad. And your hus- 
band settles contentedly to his news- 
paper witha sigh of satisfaction over an- 
other sermon eliminated. What would 
both of you say, I wonder, you with 
your Sunday dinner-party, he with his 
Sunday sporting-page, if voices of other 
days should sound down the still years, 
this morning, ‘‘You know what day it is, 
don’t you?” 

A great many people have forgotten. 
Civilization is moving at seven days’ 
speed, and most of us are keeping step. 
‘“‘How will you spend Sunday?’’ I asked 
the stenographer in my office. ‘I’m 
going to a dance to-morrow night,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘How will you spend Sun- 
day?’ I asked a college professor. ‘In 
my laboratory with a wonderful new 
specimen I have to analyze,” he said. 
“How will you spend Sunday?’ I asked 
a lawyer friend. ‘On the golf-links,”’ 
he admitted gayly. | 

Just like this, Sunday has slipped 
away from us. Fora long time it went ° 
trippingly to the tune of pastime and 
pleasure. Now there is another sign to 
be noted. From the factory chimneys 
rising against the blue a thin curl of 
smoke begins to soil the Sunday sky. 
Even as you watch, it is constantly in- 
creasing in volume. And among the 
joyous crowds on relaxation bent — the 
bright - ribboned girls and the smiling- 
faced youths—there mingles more and 
more the man in grimy workaday clothes 
on the way to his seven-days’ toil. 

It is at sight of this figure that civiliza- 
tion is called to attention. And to the 
soft pleadings of religion is added the 
stern voice of sociology to enforce an 
edict given a long while ago on Mt. Sinai. 
At Washington they have been hasten- 
ing to conserve the nation’s resources, Y 
its forests and rivers and fertile fields. | 
Now there is another cry. We must 
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A Sunday crowd in one of the pleasure parks at Coney 


closed their doors for the Sabbath, 1,500 cheese factories shut down on Saturday nights, 
5,000 fishermen folded their nets regularly at the week end, 5,000 druggists were re- 
leased from Sunday posts behind their counters, and 30,000 railroad men stepped from 
their trains and went home to their families for one day in seven. Altogether some 
100,000 men were freed from the treadmill of their daily labor for Sunday rest. Asan 
incident of the sweeping changes instituted, 150,000 New York Sunday newspapers 
were turned back across the border. And one newsdealer who smuggled his over, 
was fined forty dollars for selling a single copy in violation of the Sunday-labor law. 
There are 40,000 members enlisted in the Lord’s-Day Alliance to watch for any infrac- 
tion of the law. The Rev. T. Albert Moore, D.D., the general secretary, has smilingly 
brought to his terms merchants and railroad presidents and trust magnates. To their 
demurrer, sometimes rather forcefully stated, that they had no intention of changing 
their business regulations to comply with the new law, he has quietly replied, ‘“‘Gentle- 
men, I rather think you will have to.” And because he’s backed by the Attorney- 
General of Canada, who declares, ‘‘I’ll prosecute every case for which you'll get the 
evidence,’’ Dr. Moore is pretty steadily making good his assertions. ‘‘Don’t prosecute. 
We yield,” is the telegram that has come to him from more than one offender. 

Curiously, the movement is not limited to any one narrow class. Side by side with 
the ultra-religionists stands the other extreme of society which has never been over- 
burdened with religious scruples. In 
France and Germany it has been the 
socialists who have shouted the loudest 
for Sunday. In Canada the Trades 
and Labor Congress raised its voice with 
the clergy in the appeal that Parlia- 
ment answered. In Pittsburg the forces 
of the Sabbath societies had been 
addressed by men in white ties and 
black coats. Then came a young man 
who mounted the pulpit a trifle awkward- 
ly in the unaccustomed environment. 

“In defense of Sunday,” he said, “I 
extend to the church the support of the 
trades-unions of the United States. Lay- 
ing aside matters on which we do not 
agree, let us devote our energies to those 
of overwhelming interest to us both. 
So, working together, we may find nei- 
ther such a bad lot as the other has 
thought all along.” 

The speaker was P. J. McArdle, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers. In the ap- 
plause that followed was signed the 
trade agreement for Sunday that is com- 
ing soon to the bar of public opinion for 
a hearing. 

Public opinion may be pardoned if it 
listens with rather aroused amazement. 
Not so long since it was the workingman 
with the slogan of personal liberty on 
his lips who demanded Sunday for his 
recreation. ‘“Yes,’’ public sentiment 
said, ‘‘he’s worked six days; let him 
enjoy the seventh.” So there were 
handed over to him, seldom legally, but 
rather by common consent to his need, 
the Sunday saloon and the Sunday ball- 
game, and the Sunday excursion and 
the Sunday theater. Now witness the 
anomaly: he brings these privileges back, 
urging, ‘‘Take them away!”’ And lo, it 
is the church militant that leads him. 

To the ordinary citizen who carries 
neither a dinner - pail nor a Bible, the 
paradox demands explanation. In St. 
Paul the other day one commercial 
traveler puffed a cigar from the light 
loaned him by another. ‘Say,’ he said, 
‘I was up in Montreal last Sunday. And 
by their blessed Lord’s-Day Act, do you 
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save the American Sunday if we would f Island. Excursionists bound for the seaside know, I couldn’t buy a smoke in town! 
conserve the strength of the people. So ne resort in a Coney Island steamer , I was making something of a blow about 
there was organized in December at , "| it in the hotel lobby when a young fellow 
Pittsburg the Lord’s-Day Alliance of the Bed: United States. It was stepped up and said to me, ‘Say, look here, do you want to work seven days a week?’ 
launched with greetings of godspeed from ia Wy the Lord’s-Day Alliance ‘“*No,’ I turned on him. ‘What's that got to do with it?’ 

of Canada. The purpose of both organi- is zations is to call the “Well,” he said, ‘I’m a cigar-store clerk, and neither do I.”. Do you know,” con- 
people to remember the Sabbath day to » keep it forrest. Do as youlike tinued the narrator, “that rather set me thinking. I sort of believe in this Sunday 
about keeping it holy, but for one day : in seven cease from week-day business. Let’s go to church to-day.” 

activities. In biology asin the Bible it ¢ is written, ‘“‘Six days shalt thou It was the laboring man who sells the Sunday cigar and the Sunday drink, who runs 


labor and do all thy work, but the seventh day,’’ etc. Nature will not be mocked. 
More enduring than statutes in stone are her commandments. And the doctors say 
this generation is paying the penalty for their violation in an appalling increase in 
nervous diseases. 

The new movement that would restore the exhausted vitality of the people thrills 
with an impulse that is world-wide. Can America afford to wait, its promoters ask, 
when Europe with its long-unfettered Continental Sunday leads the way? There the 
French national assembly on July 13, 1906, by a vote of five hundred and seventy-five 
to one, legally restored Sunday as a day of rest. In Germany, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main has completely closed its shops and offices for Sunday, and other cities are fol- 
lowing suit. In Italy in October, 1908, there went into effect a Lord’s-Day Act en- 
forcing a weekly rest-day for employees of industrial and commercial concerns. In 
England an American newspaper proprietor awhile ago sunk a million dollars in a vain 
attempt to establish a Sunday paper that the public declined to buy. But it is Canada, 
just over the border, that is serving as the immediate inspiration to the United States. 
There the strictest Lord’s-Day Act in the world has been passed by the Canadian Par- 
liament. Providing for every worker one day's rest in seven, and that day Sunday 
wherever possible, it went into effect March 1, 1907. Asa result five hundred stores 


the Sunday train and the Sunday steamboat and who does the Sunday vaudeville turn, 
who first began to ask the others, where did he get off in the personal-liberty galaxy of 
pleasures? Fora while his brothers in other callings ignored these petulant queries of 
protest. But of late they have been increasing in volume. Larger and larger have 
been the numbers drawn into the ranks of Sunday labor to make the holiday of the 
others. To take care of the crowds abroad on Sunday, one industry after another has 
been summoned: employees of hotels, restaurants, and eating-houses, butchers, bakers, 
confectioners, florists, candy and popcorn venders, barbers, druggists, and small shop- 
keepers. And since the community has lost the habit of providing for itself in advance 
on Saturday, there are others—icemen, milkmen, coalmen and delicatessen dealers. 
Thus the list widened until so many laborers were employed on Sunday that it seemed 
that a few more might as well be. Then the factory belts began toturn. Upin Maine 
to-day paper and pulp mills run seven days a week. Down in Pennsylvania the fires 
of the great coke-ovens flare red against the Sunday landscape. 

How large do you suppose is become this army of Sunday laborers in the Umted 
States? In the last ten years they have increased fifty-eight perjcent. Statistics 
probably haven’t counted them all, but, it is known that(they are more than four mil- 
lion. And these are four million men’ who want their Sunday back. “Organization. 
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Sunday labor that is annually aggravated by increasing Sunday excursions. 
office employees on duty long Sunday hours last year cried out against the hard- 
ship, and President Roosevelt in their behalf ordered: Reduce Sunday work in the 
departments to the minimum possible. 

The National Associatior of Funeral Directors, the National Association of Drug- 
gists, and the Actors’ Society of America at their conventions have urged the restric- 
tion of Sunday work. The Federation of Labor comes out for Sunday rest: Samuel 
Gompers says that the workingman without Sunday is a white slave, and his organiza- 
tion has passed a resolution ““demanding Sunday not as a privilege, but as aright. It 
was made for man.” 

On the statute-books are laws enough to restore the Sunday that is being called for. 
Every State in the Union but California and Arizona has them. To the new Lord’s- 
Day Alliance the scattered Sabbath societies now in the field will hand over a heri- 
tage in a volume of two hundred and forty pages of fine print en- 
titled ‘‘Sabbath Laws.’’ Many of them are neatly-framed affairs, for 
the most part about as operative as so many God-bless-our-home 
mottoes. ‘‘Gentlemen, it’s just this way,’’ says a New York city 
official to a committee of ministers: “if the laws were the English 
that’s written in the law-books, it would be a simple matter. But 
you see, instead, the laws are decisions of the courts and the judges. 
And in the tangle they hand down, where’s a police commissioner to 
find himself ?’’ 

The answer is that public sentiment, when it wakes up, some- 
times helps him. Synchronous with the temperance wave that 
has swept the country there has arisen here and there a demand 
for the enforcement of the laws to prevent abuses of public 
order and decency on Sunday. In Missouri in 1905, Governor 
Folk issued an order for Sunday closing of saloons, and the 
police-court records have shown a resulting decrease of sixty 
per cent. in crime. Of all cities in the United States 
none has stood so in the lime-light of Sunday reform as 
has Kansas City. On the Missouri side of the river the 
crusade was carried on by Judge William H. Wallace, a 
strong Presbyterian elder. Calling his grand jury together 
in 1906 he said, ‘‘I’ll not dismiss you until every saloon 
is closed.’” He kept them three months. From September 
Ist to December 20th there were brought in 2,039 indict- 
ments against Sabbath-law breakers. By 
the end of December there were closed not 
only all the Sunday saloons but also all the 
theaters, all the pool-rooms, 2,000 cigar and 
tobacco stores, 600 retail groceries and every 
barber-shop operating on Sunday. Across 
the river Kansas City, Kansas, although in 
a Prohibition State, had kept open saloons 
for twenty-one years as freely as the Kansas 
City of Missouri. It isa city that elected by 
a two-thousand majority a mayor whose 
platform was ‘“‘damn the constitution and 
laws of the State.’ Then there arose an 
assistant attorney-general, C. W. Trickett. 
When he was appointed June 8, 1906, Kan- 
sas City had two hundred and ten open 
saloons. Thirty days later it had not one. 
He issued writs of abatement, and in one 
day publicly destroyed twenty-five tho:- 
sand dollars’ worth of saloon fixtures. Then 
he sent the sheriff of Wyandotte county out 
with orders to padlock the doors of sixty 
saloons. 

Then the saloon-keepers began to move. 
Every dray and transfer wagon in the city 
was pressed into service to haul out of the 
State of Kansas the saloon fixtures not al- 
ready locked up by the sheriff. The Assist- 
ant Attorney-General, standing at his office 
window, looked out on four hundred wagon- 
loads passing through the street, and he smiled and saw that his work was good. 

Elsewhere Sunday saloons have been closed. New Jersey, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Baltimore, even Chicago, have organized a remonstrance against Sabbath desecration. 

The Sunday saloon is the violation of law to which public attention has been most 
generally brought. But in New York City it has been the Sunday theater against 
which the forces of reform have rallied. It was the Actors’ Society that first called to 
the New York Sabbath Society, ‘‘Come over the footlights and help us to do away with 
Sunday performances.’’ The ‘“‘White Rats,’’ the vaudeville performers of America, 
sent in a pathetic plea. It was written by a member retired from the stage, stating 
that the organization dared not take official action through fear of the theatrical trust, 
but that every actor in it wanted Sunday for himself. And the communication bore 
the White Rats’ seal. Then two years ago the Working Men’s Federation, in State 
convention assembled at Syracuse, appealed to Governor Hughes to ascertain why the 
laws forbidding Sunday shows were not enforced in New York. The Governor asked 
Mayor McClellan, How about it? The Mayor asked Commissioner Bingham. And 
finally, with the persistent, insistent assistance of Canon William 5S. Chase, rector of 
Christ Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, a test case was brought against one Oscar Hammer- 
stein, manager of the Victoria Theater, charged with violating the Sunday law. It 
took the lawyers and the courts and the judges one year to decide. They were gravely 
considering evidence like this: ‘‘No,’’ said the defendant, ‘‘my performers violated no 
law; while to the honorable- judges what they were doing might seem like Sunday 
dancing, it wasnot. The turn was merely a tattoo of toes.’’ At last there was delivered 
the famous decision by Justice O’Gorman finding every theatrical performance in 
New York a violation of the law. 

‘‘Take it from me, the lid’ll be on next Sunday night,”’ 
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representing a million railroad men have passed resolutions begging for release from 
Post- 


everything from the Metropolitan Opera House to the last show on the Bowery. 
Incidentally he swung round to the Y. M. C. A. and shut off a stereopticon address; 
to the Board of Education, and tacked up a notice announcing the postponement of 
the lecture on Schubert; and to Terrace Garden, where twenty-five thousand people 
assembled at a ball were bidden sit it out till midnight before they touched foot to 
the floor. So December 8, 1907, went down in history as New York’s famous “‘blue 
Sunday.” 

‘““Why couldn’t it be dry as well as blue?’ bitterly complained the Anti-Saloon 
League. ‘Everybody knows that there’s probably not a saloon in the city but 
what is open every Sunday in the year!’ ‘‘Hush!”’ said the ministers. ‘‘Because 
there are things we can not do, let us not fail to be thankful for those we have been 
able to do.”’ 

The triumph of the Sunday-observance forces in New York, however, was short- 
lived. Tammany marshaled its men. In two weeks they had passed the Doull 
ordinance which deftly arranges when a public show is not a show. 
There are some limitations about costume and scenery. These being 
complied with, a performance can be ‘‘sacred’’ whether it’s a trick 
elephant standing on its head or Maggie Cline singing ‘‘T’row him 
down, McCloskey.’’ By January, 1908, the newspapers were able 
to announce “Theaters and concert-halls throughout the city are open 
again with practically no interference by the police.’’ Since then 
there have been fitful outbursts of morality on occasions when the 
ministers have moved on the Mayor. At this writing there are 
in operation on Sunday night fifty theaters and some five hun- 
dred and twenty-three moving-picture shows. And though the 
mayor announced that the latter must close, two hundred thou- 
sand New Yorkers found accommodations at places of enter- 
tainment Sunday, December 27, 1908. Though New York 
flaunts its theaters most flagrantly, nearly all the large Cities 
but Philadelphia permit them, and Boston even has its ‘‘sacred 
concerts.”’ 

Other Sunday laws there are that don’t work while the 
Sunday laborers do. The American Sabbath Union 
displays an interesting map with the States shown in 
white and shaded through gray to black, indicating their 
range from the most stringent Sunday legislation to none 
at all. A laboring man, studying the map awhile in 
silence, afterward turned with curling lip to comment: 
“If you’ve got Pennsylvania marked down 
white, then God help California in black!” 
Pittsburg, Pa., whatever its reputation in 
some other respects, rather prides itself on 
not being a wide-open Sunday town. Awhile 
agoa theater attempting a Sunday perform- 
ance was promptly warned to send its Sun- 
day artists back to New York. The next 
morning the secretary of the Sabbath Obser- 
vance Association was called to the telephone 
and a voice on the wire excitedly demanded: 
“If you can close the theaters on Sunday, 
in the name of humanity why can't you 
help us?” 

‘“‘Who are you?”’ the secretary inquired. 

‘‘We represent the laborers in the steel 
rolling - mills working twelve hours a day 
and Sundays,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘Come around and we'll see what we can 
do for you,’’ they were told. 

One hour later, three men in working 
garb stood in the office of the Sabbath Ob- 
servance Association. ‘‘We want to be ar- 
rested,’’ they begged, ‘‘for violating the 
Sunday law.’”’ The State of Pennsylvania 
provides a fine of twenty-five dollars for 
the transgressor who plies his week-day call- 
ba cit. Fae r astip ing in Pittsburg on the Sabbath day. “Of 
e course we couldn't pay the fine,”’ they ex- 

plained. ‘But if you’d only throw us into 
prison, we might get the attention of the public so the boss wouldn't order us to work 
every Sunday.” 

The Sabbath Observance Association preferred to try moral suasion. They sent to 
eight hundred firms throughout the county a circular, with a million signatures and 
the indorsement of the Chamber of Commerce, petitioning employers to release their 
workmen from unnecessary Sunday labor. It is estimated that the desired result was 
secured for as many as three thousand steel-workers who now have their Sundays. 
But there are hundreds of others still at work before the furnaces, some of them even 
for twenty-four hours at a stretch on alternate Sundays. 

Against this increasing secularization of Sunday the various Sabbath societies in the 
past have done what they could. By the vigilance of the New York Sabbath Committce 
there were last year defeated in the State legislature some thirteen attempts to repeal 
Sunday laws. The New England Sabbath Protective League counted eleven such vic- 
tories. In Pennsylvania awhile ago the Sabbath Association went down to Harmis- 
burg and saved the hundred-year-old Sunday law of the State. In Wisconsin the 
Sunday Rest Association has induced three great railroads to abandon Sunday excur- 
sions. And here and there the Woman's Sabbath Alliance is pushing a movement to 
check Sunday entertaining, by limited Sunday labor required from servants and 
tradesmen. Pledges to this end have been signed by one thousand women. The 
cards are circulating among the fashionable churches where the congregations often 
leave the Sunday services for the Sunday tea and the Sunday musicale. The custom 
originated from small beginnings. 

Under the motto “The liberty of rest for each demands the law of rest for all,” 
church and labor forces are moving to save Sunday for America. If they succeed, we 
may once again know what day it is. 


Rest 





Rev. T. T. Morcencer, M.D., 


1. How Sunday is observed in Catherine Street, New York City. 2. Twenty-one States and two Territories, having the strongest Sabbath laws, are white; one State and one 


Territory, with none, are black. Twenty-two States and one Territory, having laws weakened by exceptions, are shaded. 3. Ninth Street, Kansas City, Mo., 


“the world’s wettest 


block,”” quiet on ee elites twenty-five of its twenty-six buildings are saloons. The window blinds are drawn up so patrolmen can see that the law is a observed. 
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CHAPTER XI—Apple-Land 


T WAS a spacious morn- 
ing of windswept sun- 
shine, with a Wintry 
bite in the keen air. 

Meadow-larks and song- 
sparrows kept up a faint 
warbling about us, but the 
crickets which yesterday 
had here and there made 
a thin music, as of strag- 
gling bands of survivors of the Summer, were numbed 
into silence again. Once or twice we caught sight 
of the dainty snipe in the meadows, and high over 
the woods a bird-hawk floated, as by some invisible 
anchorage, in the sky. It was an austere landscape, 
grave with elm and ash and pine. For a space, a 
field of buckwheat standing in ricks struck a smudged 
negroid note, but there was warmth in the apple or- 
chards which clustered about the scattered houses, 
with piles of golden pumpkins and red apples under the 
trees. And is there any form of piled-up wealth, bins 
of specie at the bank, or mountains of precious stones, 
rubies and sapphires and carbuncles, as we picture them 
in the subterranean treasuries of kings, that thrillsthe 
imagination with so dream-like a sense of uncounted 
riches, untold gold, as such natural bullion of the earth; 
pyramids of apples lighting up dark orchards, great 
plums lying in heaps of careless purple, corridors hung 
with fabulous bunches of grapes, or billowy mounds of 
yellow grain—the treasuries of Pomona and Vertumnus. 
Such treasuries, in the markets of this world, are worth 
only a modest so-much.a-bushel, yet I think I should 
actually feel myself richer with a barrel of apples than 
with a barrel of money. 

From a corn-growing country, we were evidently pass- 
ing into a country whose beautiful business was apples. 
Orchards began more or less to line the road, and wag- 
ons with those same apple-barrels became a feature of 
the highway. 





Another of its features was the number of old ruined 
farmhouses we came on, standing side by side with the 
new, more ambitious homesteads. We seldom came 
on a prosperous-looking house but a few yards away 
was to be seen its aged abandoned parent, smothered 
up with bushes, roof fallen in, timbers ready to collapse, 
the deserted hearth choked with débris and overgrown 
with weeds—the very picture of a haunted house. Here 
had been the original home, always small, seldom more 
than four rooms, and when things had begun to prosper, 
a more spacious, and often, to our eyes, a less attract- 
ive, structure had been built, and the old home left to 
the bats and owls, with a complete abandonment that 
seemed to us—sentimental travelers as we were—as 
cynical as it was curiously wasteful. 

Putting sentiment out of the question, we had to 
leave unexplained why the American farmer should 
thus allow so much good building material to go to 
waste. Besides, as we also noted much farm machin- 
ery rusting unhoused in the grass, we wondered why 
he did not make use of these old buildings for storage 
purposes. But the American farmer has puzzled 
wiser heads than ours, so we gave it up and turned our 
attention once more to our own fanciful business, one 
highly useful branch of which was the observation of 
the names on the tin letter-boxes thrusting themselves 
out at intervals along the road. 

The history of American settlement could, I suppose, 
be read in those wayside letter-boxes in such names, 
for instance, as ‘‘Theo. Leveque”’ and ‘Paul Flugle,”’ 
which, like wind-blown exotics from other lands, we 
found within a few yards of each other. One name, 
that of ‘“Silvernail,’’ we decided could only lawfully 
belong to a princess in a fairy tale Such childishness 
as this, | may say; rs of the essence of a walking trip, in 
which, from moment to moment, you take a quite 
infantile interest in all manner of idle observation 
and quite useless lore. That is a part of the game you 
are playing, and the main thing is that you are out 
in the open air, on the open road, with a simple heart 
and a romantic appetite. 

Here is a little picture of a wayfaring day which I 
made while Colin was sketching one of those ruined 
farms: 





Apples along the highway strewn, 
And morning opening all her doors; 

The cawing rook, the distant train, 
The valley with its misty floors; 


The hillside hung with woods and dreams, 
Soft gleams of gossamer and dew, 
From cockcrow to the rising moon 
The rainbowed road for me and you. 


| 
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Along the highway all the day 
The wagons filled with apples go, 
And golden pumpkins and ripe corn, 
And all the ruddy overflow 


From Autumms apron, as she goes 
About her orchards and her fields, 
And gathers into stack and barn 
The treasure that the Summer yields. 


A singing heart, a laughing road, 

With salutations all the wav,— 
The gossip dog, the hidden bird, 

The pig that grunts a gruff good-day; 


The apple-ladder in the trees, 
A friendly voice amid the boughs 
The farmer driving home his team, 
The ducks, the geese, the uddcred cows; 


The silver babble of the creck, 

The willow-whisper—the day’s end, 
With murmur of the village street, 

A called good-night, an unseen friend. 


CHAPTER XIIl—Orchards and a Line from Virgil 


RCHARDS! We were walking to New York— 
through orchards. And we might have gone by 
train! A country of orchards and gold-dust sunshine 
falling through the quaint tapestry trees, falling dream- 
ily on heaped-up gold, and the grave backs of little pigs 
joyously at large in the apple twilight. A drowsy, 





murmuring spell was on the land, the spell of fabled or- 
chards and of the old enchanted gardens— 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon— 
the country of King Alcincus. At intervals, as we walk- 
ed on through the cider-dreamy afternoon, thinking 
apples, smelling apples. munching apples, there came a 
mellow sound like soft thunder through the trees. It 
was the thunder of apples being poured into barrels, 
and as ina sleep the fragrant wagons passed and repass- 
ed along the road—“the slow-moving wagons of our 
lady of Eleusis.” 

The line of Virgil came to me, as lines will some- 
times come in fortunate moments, with the satisfac- 
tion of perfect fitness to the hour and 
the mood, gathering into one sacred, 
tear- filled phrase the deep sense that 
had been possessing me, as we passed 
: the husbandmen busy with the vari- 

Oy ous harvest, of the long antiquity 
of these haunted industries of the 
earth. 

So long, so long has man pursued 
these ancient tasks; so long ago was 
he urging the plowshare through 
the furrow, so long ago the sower 
went forth to sow; so long ago have 
there been barns and byres, gran- 
aries and threshing-floors, mills and 
vineyards; so long has there been 
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milking of cows, and herding of sheep and swine. 
Can one see a field of wheat gathered into sheaves 
without thinking of the dream of Joseph, or be 
around a farm at lambing time without smiling to recall 
the cunning of Jacob? Already were all these things 
weary and old and romantic when Virgil wrote and 
admonished the husbandman of times and seasons, of 
plows and harrows, of mattocks and hurdles, and the 
mystical winnowing fan of Iacchus. 

To the meditative, romantic mind, the farmer and 
plowman, standing thus in the foreground of the in- 
finite perspective of time, take on a sacred significance 
as of traditional ministers of the ancient mysteries of 
the earth. 

Perhaps it is one’s involuntary sense of this haunted 
antiquity that gives its peculiar expressiveness to the 
solemn, almost religious quiet of barns and stables, 
the, so to say, prehistoric hush of brooding, sun- 
steeped rickyards; and gives, too, a homely, sacer- 
dotal look to the implements and vessels of the 
farm. A churn ora cheese-press gives one the same 
deep, uncanny thrill of the terrible vista of time as 
Stonehenge itself§ and from such implements, too, 
there seems to breathe a sigh—a sigh of the long travail 
and unbearable pathos of the race of men. 
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You will thus see the satisfaction, in moods of 
such meditation, of carrying in one’s knapsack a 
line from Virgil—‘‘the slow-moving wagons of 
our Lady of Eleusis’’—and I congratulated myself on 
my forethought in having included in our itinerant 
library a copy of Mr. Mackail’s beautiful translation of 
“‘The Georgics.’” Walt Whitman, talking to one of his 
friends about his habit of carrying a book with him on 
his nature rambles, said that nine times out of ten he 
would never open the book, but that the tenth time he 
would need it very badly. So I needed ‘‘The Georgics’’ 
very badly that afternoon, and the hour would have 
lost much of its perfection had I not been able to take 
the book from my knapsack, and corroborate my 
mood, while Colin was sketching an old barn, by read- 
ing aloud from its consecrated pages: 

“I can repeat to thee many a 
counsel of them of old, tf thou shrink 
not back nor weary to learn of lowly 
cares. Above all must the threshing- 
floor be leveled with the ponderous 
roller, and wrought by hand and ce- 
mented with clinging potter’s clay, 
that tt may not gather weeds nor 
crack in the reign of dust, and be 
playground wtthal for mantfold de- 
stroyers. Often the tiny mouse butlds 
his house and makes hts granartes 
underground, or the eyeless mole 
scoops his cell; and in chinks 1s 
found the toad, and all the swarming 
vermin that are bred in earth; and the 
weevil, and the ant that fears a destt- 
tute old age, plunder the great pile of 
spelt.” 

Perhaps some reader had been disposed hastily to 
say: ‘‘What did you want with books out of doors? 
Was not Nature enough?’ No one who loves both 
books and Nature would ask that question, or need 
to have explained why a knapsack-library is a neces- 
sary adjunct of a walking-tour. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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THE BOOK THAT HAS MOST INFLUENCED ME 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Author of “The Man with the Hoe” 


HERE are nine books that have 
strongly influenced me: let me 
count the rosary. I recall the 
‘“Religio Medico” of old Sir Thomas 
Brown, who pricked my _ under- 
standing with his curious knowl- 
edge and stirred my imagination 
with his ornate poetry. Next comes 

“Sesame and Lilies,’’ wherein Ruskin called me from 
the pursuit of the phantoms and forced me to con- 
sider the throbbing questions of our human welfare. 
Now I turn to the man whom Ruskin called his master 
—to Thomas Carlyle. In his ‘Sartor Resartus’’ he 
carried me into the unplumbed deeps, now flashing 
upon me the lightnings of the Everlasting Nay, followed 
by the long thunders of the Everlasting Yea. Near 
Carlyle’s volume of barbaric beauty stand the *Essays’’ 
of Emerson, who distilled for me the calm wisdom of 
many cultures, in his long pursuit of the lost art of life. 
Emerson's old neighbor, Henry Thoreau, helped in his 
““Walden”’ to strip away the bark of old conventions 
and to bring me back to the pith of the matter. Next 
came Amiel with his ‘Journal,’ that strange story of 
the heart of one sensitive to every breath of the spirit, 
yet ever shrinking from the summons to action in the 
thick of life. Finally, I must mention Victor Hugo’s 
“Man Who Laughs’ and ‘‘Les Misérables’’—two ro- 
mances that, in the beauty of their poetry and the no- 
bility of their appeal, stand alone among the romances 
of the world. The pity and the wonder of them touch- 
ed my heart, and I was never again the same. There 
is still another book that left a profound impression on 
my spirit—a great unknown book—one that I will not 
name now, but will write of on some future day. 

Now I come to the Book that has left a deeper im- 
print than all others. I refer to the Gospels of Jesus. 
I look on the Gospels (including ‘The Apocalypse’’) as 
the most original and radical writing ever given to 
mankind. The world does not understand even yet 
their far-reaching significance. They contain not only 
the solid wisdom of life, but also the fresh hues of a ten- 
der and exalted poetry. Nowhere else can we find a 
more naive and beautiful faith in the Unseen; nowhere 
else a more delicate response to the world’s beauty; 
nowhere else a more certain remedy for all the evils 
that afflict our race. 





HAMILTON W. MABIE 


Editor, Author, Critic 


F I were asked to name the book that had enter- 
tained me most there would be no doubt about the 
answer; I should promptly reply, ‘““‘The Three Musket- 
eers,”’ that masterpiece of the prolific writer whom Mr. 
Lang has happily called ‘‘Alexander the Great.”” But 
the most influential book is another matter. 

An ardent and tireless reader from childhood, I can 
not recall in boyhood or youth any single book that 
deeply stirred the tranquil waters of a quiet, receptive 
mind. 

There was a time when men in college who read 
serious books could be divided into three classes: those 
who stood like a body-guard around John Stuart Mill 
and defended him against all comers; those who waited 
with Carlyle to see the sun rise on a new order of life; 
and those who held with Emerson that it was already 
broad daylight. Being an omnivorous reader and 
having an appetite for ‘‘a large collection of good, mis- 
cellaneous food’’—to recall Dr. Johnson's description of 
a dinner in the Highlands—I read all three, finding 
Mill lucid and interesting but somewhat bloodless, Car- 
lyle immensely impressive and stimulating, and quite 
taken off my feet, metaphorically speaking, by Emer- 
son. As I look back it seems to me that the essays of 
Carlyle and Emerson, ‘‘Sartor Resartus,”’ ‘‘Hero Wor- 
ship’’” and ‘‘Nature’’ and ‘Representative Men,’’ did 
more to give me a view of life that was intelligible 
und a deep and fresh feeling for the beauty and won- 
der of the world than any other books read in the gold- 
den morning hour. Emerson says of one of the Dia- 
logues of Plato that it must be read in early morning 


and that one must wait for the right morning; and he 
once told a woman of rare temperamental and intellec- 
tual gifts, who had confessed that she could not get in- 
terested in Wordsworth, that some day she would take 
up Wordsworth as one enters a great church which one 
has often passed but the threshold of which one has 
never crossed, and that henceforth she would turn to 
Wordsworth as one turns to the cathedral for silence 
and worship. A real book must have not only a real 
reader, but the fit hour; when the three combine, a great 
enlargement is often effected in a human life. 

Many books interest, inform, divert or charm us; a 
few books penetrate to our hearts and inspire in us a 
love of great and formative things. They help us to 
understand ourselves, which is perhaps the best service 
one man can render to another. Sometimes, in the 
sudden illumination they bring with them, they enable 
us to see the world for the first time. Many, perhaps 
most people, go through the world and do not see It; 
they see only their own locality. The books that in- 


- terpret us to ourselves and strike the shining lines of a 


possible order through the chaos of things, are books of 
the world, no matter where or when they appear or by 
whom they were written. They liberate the mind to 
follow its own path and lead its own life. It is not 
necessary that we should accept their philosophy at the 
time, or that, having accepted it we should hold to it in 
after years; their real gift to us is not a body of thought, 
but the touch of life, freedom, courage, the morning 
light on the world. Carlyle’s philosophy as an inter- 
pretation of life is probably held by few of the men who 
were moved by him in their youth, but they have not 
become disloyal to him; for loyalty to a thinker liesina 
kindred earnestness of endeavor to follow the truth 
wherever it leads. There are young men who found 
Emerson inspiring, but who did not shut their eyes to 
the antagonism between his view of ultimate things, and 
his vital and stimulating sagacity in dealing with the 
problems of living with existing conditions and doing 
the work of the day. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
Poet, Essayist, Novelist 


ERE is one of those editorial questions which, like 
the questions of children, can only be answered 
approximately, and the value of which is not so much 
in the answer as in their starting entertaining trains of 
thought. 

Yet, now, what book is it that has most influenced 
me? Out of all those spiritual pastors and persuasive 
friends and charming companions that I call my 
library, can I point to one and say that that has 
meant more to me than any other, that that has “‘in- 
fluenced’’ me more? Better perhaps answer the ques- 
tion away from one’s library; for, as one’s eyes wan- 
der about its shelves, how many names call out to 
us that undeniably claim to be chosen: De Quincey, 
Lamb, Keats, Matthew Arnold, Walt Whitman, Tho- 
reau, Carlyle, Stevenson. Beloved names, how can 
one choose among them or estimate the measure of 
one’s indebtedness to them? Leigh Hunt once said 
that when the end was come to him, he would choose 
to lay his over-beating temples on a book and so have 
the death he most envied. Which book, one wonders, 
could he have chosen for his pillow? Tennyson died, 
as we know, with his hand ona moonlit page of Shake- 
speare; and when Shelley’s body was drawn from the 
Mediterranean a copy of A:schylus was found in his 
pocket. What book would we prefer to be found dead 
with? That is not exactly the question before us, but 
to answer that would probably be to name ‘‘The book 
that has most influenced me.” 

The impulsive rather than the pondered ansv-er 
is perhaps usually the truest, and when my time comes 
to lay my over-beating temples on a book, or to be 
drowned in the Mediterranean, the book I shall be found 
with will, I know, be the book that sprang instinct- 
ively to my mind when I first read the editorial ques- 
tion, ‘‘Marius the Epicurean, His Sensations and Ideas,”’ 
by Walter Pater. 

However, as I name it, I wonder how much—or 
indeed, how little—of truth there is in my claiming to 
have been ‘‘influenced’’ by that beautiful, that perfect, 


book. Alas! is there no presumption in my choice? 
What would those who know me say as to the evi- 
dences of its influence? Would that influence be, in- 
deed, perceptible tothem? What measure of its spirit 
has passed into me, and made itself manifest in my 
life—in Me. Ah! must I not qualify again, and rather 
speak of ‘‘Marius”’ as “the book I have loved most’’? 

In youth we are, so to say, a rough sketch of our- 
selves. The book that most ‘‘influences’’ us will be 
the book that helps us most in filling out that sketch— 
the book that agrees with us rather than the book 
that challenges or contradicts us, the projection of a 
personality most in harmony with the self that we are 
half-consciously creating—and that will be the book 
that we love most. Such a book we may keep by us 
all our lives, as we keep by us that youthful dream 
of ourselves, sadly aware in both cases how imper- 
fectly we have filled in that first rough sketch. 

We may constantly carry that book with us in the 
press of life, as some men carry their Bibles, the con- 
stant symbol of an ideal, unfulfilled, indeed, but still 
formative in our lives; so to say, the spiritual pres- 
ence of ourselves ever at our side, in an ideal com- 
panionship of self and ‘‘other self,’’ the man we are and 
the man we dream of being—or even, maybe, dream 
we are! 

For ‘‘Marius the Epicurean’’ to be the book you 
have loved best, you must have been born with an in- 
stinctive priestly sense of the hieratic significance and 
beauty of the world and of human experience. You 
must have been born sensitive to that something 
hallowed and mystical and infinitely sacred in the uni- 
verse, in the lives of men, and in all lives. And your 
sensitiveness to these apprehensions must have been 
bound up with your sensitiveness to their beauty— 
beauty visible, spiritual and moral, bound up as well 
with your sensitiveness to the sorrow too that seems 
to inhere in them, ‘the sense of tears in mortal things” 
—a sense not necessarily pessimistic, but piteous, ten- 
der. You must have been born with an instinctive 
sense that beauty is mysteriously—truth, mysteriously 
—goodness; that the meaning of it is holiness, and 
that the cultivation of it is, at the last, a fine sort of 
morality. 

For the temperament that apprehends existence in 
some such terms as these, ‘‘Marius the Epicurean” 
is ‘‘the Golden Book.’’ It combines sensuous beauty 
of expression with the thrill and gracious austerity of 
a spiritual atmosphere, as we find them blended in the 
sanctuary stillness of some exquisite chancel; and the 
finely wrought prose has just that peculiar esthetic 
charm that belongs to altar vessels and illuminated 
Books of Hours. Yes! it is the illuminated missal of 
the modern Epicurean, the pilgrim among philosophies, 
who is at once poet and priest. 


CLARA BARTON 


Founder of the Red Cross Society of America 


UPERLATIVES are difficult to deal with, the com- 
parative is always so near. That which inter- 
ests most may influence little. Most books interest 
in a greater or less degree, and possibly have a tem- 
porary influence. 

Not alone the character of what is read, but the period 
in the life of the reader, may and will have much to do 
with the potency of results. The little girl who is so 
fortunate as to clasp her child fitgers around a copy 
of *‘Little Women” or “Little Men”’ (bless the memory 
of my friend and coworker, Louise M. Alcott!) is in small 
danger from the effects of the literature she may after- 
ward meet. Her tastes are formed for wholesome 
food. 

And the boy! Ah, well, it will require a great deal of 
prodding to curb, and root the wild grass out of his na- 
ture! But what a splendid growth he makes, when once 
it is done! 

All of these conditions of character, circumstances 
and time may be said to have found place in the solution 
of the little problem now before me: ‘‘What book mast 
influenced me?” If it had read ‘interested’ rather 
than ‘‘influenced,’’ I should have made a wide range— 
“The Fables of Asop,”’ ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘Arabian 

(Continued on page 148) 
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HERE is no subject in which women are 
more interested and which they know less 
about than walking. Inasmuch as it is the 
main activity of a woman’s life, she ought 

to do it well, thereby improving her health and 
appearance. Let her ask herself the question once 
propounded by Jerome K. Jerome, ‘‘Why should I 
go about the world making it hideous?” 

We have but to look out the window at the next 
woman who passes. Her weight comes down 
heavily on her heels, throwing her out of poise. Her chest 
is either aggressively high with shoulders back and head 
haughty, or the chest is depressed, the head thrust forward, 
shoulders round and abdomen prominent. 

The long skirt was formerly blamed for woman’s awkward- 
ness in walking, but we have not that excuse now. The short 
skirt of the present day permits fairly free movement of the 
legs, and the lighter-weight 
material takes the strain off 
the knees and back. It is the 
modern shoe that is an en- 
emy to grace. High heels 
make a graceful walk impos- 
sible, because they prevent 
activity of the feet. The 
weight is thrown in the toe 
of the shoe and there is no 
spring in the instep. The 
foot might be one solid bone 
instead of twenty-six, for all 
the activity it shows. 

The pendulum-like move- 
ments of legs and arms are 
fundamental elements of 
grace. We must conclude 
that it is the bad manage- 
ment of our muscles that 
makes our movements so 
jerky and awkward. We 
were brought up to think 
that grace was a gift from 
on high and could not be ac- 
quired. People sometimes 
hopefully suggested that the 
‘‘awkward age’’ might be out- 
grown. Was it? Are not 
the awkward women of to- 
day the awkward children 
grown old? 

But every woman wants to 
be graceful, and she may be, 
at any age, if she will con- 
sider and then act upon’ the 
following conditions that 
govern graceful motion. 

The first essential of graceful walking is poise. The weight 
of the body must be adjusted over the balls of the feet, the 
center of gravity falling between the instep while standing, 
and changing with each step naturally. In correct poise, the 
chest always leads, the abdomen recedes, the back and head 
assume their right positions. It goes without saying that 
there can be no grace ina hasty walk. Haste causes irregular 
and uncertain movements of all portions of the body, detracts 
from a woman’s dignity and makes rhythm impossible. 

Activity and right use of the feet are the second essential 
of a graceful walk. It is strange that women rarely seem 
to associate the feet with grace. They recognize the im- 
portance of freedom in the hip, good poise of the head and 
often of the action of the arms, but the feet they apparently 
think unimportant. 

The feet have a double duty to perform in bearing the weight 
and propelling the body. When the standing position is right, 
one leg is swung forward from the hip, the knee acting in har- 
mony, and the ball of the foot touching first. The weight is so 
quickly transferred that the heel makes no noise. Women who 
walk heavily leave the weight on the heel and are never graceful. 
The general saying that one should “walk on the balls of the 
feet’’ has led some people to try not touching the heel at all. 
The result is a mincing gait wholly without dignity or grace. 

The position of the feet should be straight. The weight of 
the body being on one foot while the other is swinging forward, 
the strongest position of the foot should be taken, which is 
practically straight. As children are always taught to ‘‘turn 
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In walking, the position of the feet should be straight 


THE TECHNIQUE OF A GRACEFUL WALK 


With a Little Study It May Be Easily Acquired, and Rhythm 
. Become a Habit 


By Mc. LANDON REED 
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their toes out’’ this will surprise many. Apart from 
the authority of orthopedic surgeons, any woman 
may try an experiment for herself. Keeping the 
body still, let her put one foot forward a step, with 
the toe at an angle of forty-five degrees. Then 
try to move straight forward. She will find that 
the body follows the direction of the foot and goes 
off at an angle. Or, if she does move straight, 
there will be a great pressure on the inside of the 
foot where the arch of the instep is. To correct 
the fault of a wandering walk, practise walking every day ona 
single board of the floor, putting each foot in front of the other. 

In standing, the position of the feet is not so important, as 
the weight is equally distributed between the two feet, but, 
in walking, one foot bears the weight, and the strain is too 
great. There seems to be a growing tendency to have an 
artificial support for the instep. This is not necessary if young 
people are taught to use the feet correctly. 

In walking up-stairs the easiest and most graceful way is to 
put the foot on the stair and energize the instep. Then lift 
the chest and avoid that old look of the back which a woman 
has when she appears to be literally ‘‘climbing the stairs.”’ 
In coming down, the weight ence not fall on the heel because 
of the jar to the spine. 

The carrtage of the shoulders is an important element in grace- 
ful walking. Nervousness, self-consciousness and haste show 
in stiffness of the shoulders, also in the aggressive elbows and 
clasped hands. If the chest 
is well up and forward, the 
shoulders will take their nat- 
ural position and the arms 
hang at the sides. Forget 
your shoulders and think only 
of your chest. 

“What todo with the 

hands” causes the gravest 
anxiety to most women. Let 
them alone, drop them, do 
nothing with them. They 
will not be noticed unless 
made prominent by being 
clasped in front or held in 
some other awkward manner. 
Men’s hands are not con- 
spicuous and they are not 
usually carrying things. 
_A’ graceful walk is not 
possible unless the joints are 
free, and when anything is 
carried, it should be with 
the arm hanging, and not 
drawn up. 

And now that we under- 
stand something of the tech- 
nique of walking, but one 
thing remains, to practise it 
until it becomes a habit. If 
it has been easy to grow into 
careless, awkward habits, it 
is just as easy to form good 
ones, for the human body re- 
sponds quickly to training. 
Character and thought are 
expressed by motion. If in 
every attitude we see people 
express themselves, how much more do we know of them 
and their purposes when they move! 

What advantage has the graceful woman over the awkward 
woman in her home and society? In the first place, she looks 
better. She looks younger, for age is shown more in the walk 
than in the color of the hair. 

A woman who walks well is a more helpful member of 
society because she has better health. She is alert and alive, 
and finds all the world interesting. Then, too, the woman 
who has learned to walk gracefully finds a reaction on her 
nervous system. A new calmness and self-control show in 
her manner and face, and even more in her voice, for those 
delicate muscles which we call the vocal chords vibrate in 
harmony with the movement of the individual. And, free 
from self-consciousness, the graceful woman expresses her 
best self, for her every motion suggests dignity, kindness, 
reserve power, sympathy, and that most charming of all 
womanly attributes, graciousness. 
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Turning the toes out detracts from a graceful carriage 
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Better results are obtained with the Pe/ouse iron 
than by any other, as port and edges are always 


the hottest—heats in half the time required by other 
irons—handle and top never get hot. No stand re- 
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picking up her bundle. 

“TI ‘lowed you might get 
lost,’’ bantered the young fel- 
low, not offering to carry the 
packet as they trudged away 
side by side. ‘‘How’s every- 
body back on Unaka? Has 
your Uncle Pros found his 
mine yet?” 

“No,” returned Johnnie 
‘‘but he’s lookin’ for it.”’ 

Shade threw back his head and laughed. 

“I reckon he is,’’ he said. ‘‘I reckon 
Pros Passmore will be lookin’ for that 
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silver mine when Gabriel blows. It runs 
in the family, don’t it?” 

Johnnie shook her head. 

“You've been learnin’ town ways, 


haven’t you?” she asked simply. 

“You mean my makin’ game of the 
Passmores?”’ he inquired coolly. ‘‘No, I 
never learned that in the settlement; 
I learned it in the mountains. I just 
forgot your name was Passmore, that’s 
all,’ he added sarcastically. ‘‘Are you 
goin’ to get mad about it?” 

Johnnie had put on her slat sunbonnet 
and pulled it down over her face. 

‘“‘No,”’ she returned evenly, “I’m not 
goin’ to get mad at anything. And my 
name’s not Passmore, either. My name 
is Consadine, and I aim to be called that. 
Uncle Pros Passmore is my mother’s 
uncle, and one of the best men that ever 
lived, I reckon. If all the folks he’s 
nursed in sickness or laid out in death 
was numbered over, it would be a many 
a one, and I never heard him take any 
credit to himself for anything he did. 
Why, Shade, the last three years of your 
father’s life Uncle Pros didn’t dare hunt 
his silver mine much, ‘cause your father 
was paralyzed and had to have close 
waitin’ on, and—and there wasn’t no- 
body, sinceall his boys was gone, and 2 

“Oh, say it. Speak out,’’ urged Shade 
hardily. ‘‘You mean that there wasn't 
a cent of money to pay anybody, and no 
one but Pros Passmore would ’a’ been 
fool enough to do such hard work with- 
out pay. Well, I reckon you're about 
right. You and me come of a mighty 
poor nation of folks, but I’m goin’ to 
make my pile and have my share, if 
lookin’ out for number one’ll do it.”’ 


SPLINES 


OHNNIE turned and regarded him 
curiously. It was characteristic of the 
mountain girl and of her people that she 
had not on first meeting stared, village 
fashion, at his brave attire; and she 
seemed now to be concerned only with 
himself. 

“T reckon you'll get it,’’ she said med- 
itatively. ‘I reckon you will. Some- 
times I think we always get just what 
we deserve in this here world, and that 
the only safe way is to try to deserve 
something good. I hope I didn’t say 
too much for Uncle Pros; but he’s so 
easy and say-nothin’ himself, that I just 
‘couldn’t bear to hear you laughin’ at 
him and not answer you.”’ 

“T declare, you're. plenty funny!’’ 
Buckheath burst out boisterously. 
I ain't mad at you. I kinder like you for 
stickin’ up for the old man. You and 
me'll get along, I reckon.” 

As they moved forward, the man and 
the girl fell into more desultory chat, the 
feeling of irritation at Johnnie's beauty, 
her superior air, growing rather than 
diminishing in the young fellow’s mind. 
How dare Pros Passmore’s grandniece 
carry a bright head so high, and flash 
such glances of liquid fire at her ques- 
tioner? Yet when he got, with her mild 
responses, one of those glances, he was 
himself strangely subdued by it, and fain 
to prop his leaning prejudice by con- 
trasting her scant print gown, her slat 
sunbonnet and cowhide shoes with the 
apparel of the humblest in the village. 





Chapter III—“A Peak in Darien” 


O WALKING, and so desultorily talk- 
ing, they came out on a noble white 
highway along the blutfy edge of the up- 
land, overlooking the beautiful valley upon 
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THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


(Continued from page 115) 


one side, fronted by handsome country 
residences on the other. 

Below her, now beginning to glow in the 
evening light, opened out one of the finest 
valleys of the southern Appalachees. 
Lapped in it, far off, shrouded with rosy 
mist which she did not identify as trans- 
muted coal smoke, a city lay, fretted 
with spires, already sparkling with elec- 
tric lights, set like a glittering boss of 
jewels in the broad curve of a shining 
river. Directly down the steep at their 
feet was the cotton-mill town, a suburb 
clustered about a half-dozen great fac- 
tories. There was a stream here, too; a 
small, sluggish thing that flowed from 
tank to tank among the factories, spanned 
by numerous hand-rails, bridged in one 
place for the wagon-road to cross. Mills, 
valley and town, distant rimming moun- 
tains, river and creek, glowed and pulsed 
and dissolved and relimned themselves 
in the uprolling glory of sunset. 

“Oh, wait for me a minute, Shade,’’ 
pleaded the girl pulling off her sunbon- 
net. “I want to look!” 

‘Good land!” laughed the man. ‘‘You 
and me was raised on mountain scenery, 
as a body may say. I should think we'd 
both had enough of it to last us.” 
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“1D UT this—this is different,’ groped 
Johnnie, trying to explain the emo- 
tion that possessed her. ‘‘Look at that 
big settlement over yon. I reckon it’s a 
city. It must be Watauga. It looks 
like the—the mansions of the blest, 
in the big Bible that preacher Drane has, 
down at Bledsoe.”’ 

“T reckon they’re blest—they got 
plenty of money,’ returned Shade, with 
the cheap cynicism of his kind. 

‘‘So many houses!”’ the girl communed 
with herself. ‘‘There’s bound to be a- 
many a person in all them houses,”’ she 
went on. One could read the loving out- 
reach to all humanity in her tones. 

‘There is,’ put in Shade sententiously. 
“‘There’s many a rogue. You want to 
look out for them tricky town folks— 
a girl like you. Come on,’ he urged 
impatiently. ‘‘We won’t get no supper 
if you don’t hurry.”’ 

Supper! Johnnie drew in her breath 
and shook her head. With that scene 


facing them, as though all the kingdoms . 


of earth were spread before them to look 
upon, she was asked to remember supper! 
Sighingly but submissively she moved 
to follow her guide, a reluctant glance 
across her shoulder, when there came a 
cry something like that which the wild 
geese make when they come over in the 
spring, and a thing with two shining, 
fiery eyes, a thing that purred like a 
giant cat, rounded a curve in the road 
and came to a jolting halt beside them. 

Shade stopped immediately for that. 
Johnnie did not fail to recognize the 
vehicle. Illustrated magazines go every- 
where in these days. In the automobile 
rode a man, bareheaded, dressed ina suit 
of white flannels, strange to Johnnie's 
eyes. Beside him sat a woman in a long, 
shimmering, silken cloak, a great misty, 
silver-gray veil twined round her head 
and hat and tied in a big bow under her 
chin. The automobile was stopped; the 
young fellow in it calling to Shade. 

“IT wonder if you could help me with 
this thing, Buckheath?”’ 

A low stone wall had been laid along 
the edge of the road at this point for 
safety’s sake. Setting down her bundle, 
Johnnie leaned upon this. Her bonnet 
was pushed far back; the wind ruffled 
her bright hair about her forehead; the 
wonder and glory and delight of it all 
made her deep eyes shine: with all a 
child’s curiosity and avid wishfulness. 
Her lips were parted in unconscious 
smiles. Tremulous, her eager soul look- 
ing out of her face, she was very beauti- 
ful. The man in the automobile glanced 
at her kindly; the woman's features she 
could not quite see, though the veil was 
parted. 

Neither Johnnie nor the driver of the 
car observed the quick, resentful glance 
her companion shot at the city man as 
Shade noted the latter’s admiring look 
at the girl. Shade displayed ‘an awesome 
familiarity with the machine and its 
workings, crawling under the body, and 
tapping it here and there with a wrench 


its driver supplied. Johnnie continued 
to watch with fascinated eyes; Shade 
was on his feet now, reaching into the 
machine to do mysterious things. 

“It’s a broken connection,’ 
nounced briefly. 

Shade worked in silence for a moment. 

“‘Now she'll go, I reckon,” he announc- 
ed, and once more the driver started up his 
car. It curved perilously near to the 
bundle she had set down, with the hand- 
kerchief containing her cherished blossom 
lying atop; the mud guard swept this lat- 
ter off and Buckheath set a foot upon it 
as he followed the machine in its progress. 

“Take care—that was a flower!’’ the 
man in the auto warned, too late. 

Shade answered with a quick, back- 
ward-flung glance and a little derisive 
laugh, but no words. The young fellow 
stopped the machine, jumped down, and 
picked up the coarse little handkerchief 
which showed a bit of drooping green 
stem and a glimpse of pink. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said, presenting it to 
Johnnie with exactly the air and tone 
he had used in speaking to the lady who 
was with him inthe car. “If I had seen 
it in time, I might have saved it. I hope 
it’s not much hurt.” 

- Buckheath addressed himself savagely 
to his work at the machine. The woman 
in the auto glanced uneasily up at the 
house on the slope above them. Johnnie 
looked into the eyes bent so kindly upon 
her and could have worshiped the ground 
on which their owner trod. 

“It doesn’t make any differ,’’ she said 
softly, turning to him a rapt, transfigured 
face. “It's just a bloom I brought from 
the mountains—they don't grow in the 
valley, and I found this one on my way.”’ 
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HE man wondered a little if it were 
only the glow of the sunset that lit 
her face with such shining beauty; he 
noted how the fires of it flowed over her 
bright blown hair and kindled its color. 

“T think this thing’ll work now—for a 
spell, anyhow,’’ Shade’s voice sounded 
sharply from the road behind them. 

‘‘Are you afraid to attempt it, Miss 
Sessions?” the young man called to his 
companion. ‘If you are, we'll walk up. 
I'll telephone at the house for a trap arid 
we'll drive back.”’ 

The voice was even and low-toned, yet 
every word came to Johnnie distinctly. 
She watched with a sort of rapture the 
movements of this party. The man’s hair 
was dark and crisp, and worn a little 
long about the temples and ears; he had 
pleasant dark eyes and an air of being 
slightly amused, even when he did not 
smile. The lady apparently said that 
she was not afraid, for her companion got 
in, the machine negotiated the turn safely 
and began to move slowly up the steep 
ascent. As it did so, the driver gave an- 
other glance toward where the mountain 
girl stood, a swift, kind glance. 

Buckheath looked at her sarcastically. 

‘‘Come on,” he ordered, as she held 
back, lingering. ‘‘They ain't no good in 
you hangin’ 'round here. That was Mr. 
Gray Stoddard, and the lady he’s beauin’ 
is Miss Lydia Sessions, Mr. Hardwick’s 
sister-in-law. He’s for such as her, not 
for you. He’s the boss of the bosses 
down at Cottonville. No use of you 
lookin’ at him.” 

Johnnie scarcely heard the words. Her 
eyes were on the wide porch of the house. 

‘‘What is yon place?’’ she inquired in an 
awestruck whisper, as she fell into step 
submissively, plodding with bent head. 

‘The Country Club,” Shade flung back 
at her. ‘‘Did you ‘low it was heaven?” 

Heaven! Johnnie brooded on that fora 
long. time. She turned her head stealth- 
ily for a last glimpse of the portico, 
where a laughing girl tossed a ball to a 
young fellow on the terrace below. After 
all, heaven was not so far amiss. She 
had rather associated it with the abode 
of the blest. The people in it were happy; 
they moved in beautiful raiment all day 
long; they spoke to each other kindly. 
It was love’s home—she was sure of that. 
Then her mind went back to the dress 
of the girl in the auto. 

“I’m a-goin’ to have me a frock like 
that before I die,’’ she said, half uncon- 
sciously, yet with a sudden passion of res- 
olution. ‘Yes, if I live I’mfa-goin -to 


have me just such a frock.” 

“Ye air, air ye?’ he de- 
manded sharply. ‘‘And what 
man’s a-goin’ to pay for it?” 

Such talk belonged to the 
valley and the settlement. In 
the mountains a woman works, 
of course, and earns her board 
and keep. As she walked, 
Johnnie nodded her head to- 
ward the factory in the valley, 
beginning to blaze with light, 
her bridge of toil that was to 
carry her from the island of 
Nowhere to the great mainland 
of Life, where everything was 
to be had for the working, the striving. 

“TI didn’t name no man,” she said 
mildly. ‘I don’t reckon anybody's goin’ 
to give me things. Ain’t there the factory 
where a body may work and earn money 
for all they need ?”’ 

‘‘Well, I reckon they might, if they 
was good and careful to need powerful 
little,’’ allowed Shade. 

As they took the first steps on the 
broad carriage road, the sun forsook the 
valley at last, and lingered only on the 
mountain-top where was that Palace of 
Pleasure into which He and She had 
vanished. And all at once the little 
brook that had wound, a golden thread, 
between the bulk of the mills, flowed, 
a stream of ink, from pool to pool of 
black water. The way down turned and 
turned; and each time that Shade and 
Johnnie got another sight of the build- 
ings of the little village below, they had 
changed in character with the changing 
point of view. They loomed taller, they 
looked darker, in spite of the pulsing light 
from their many windows. 

And now there burst out a roar of 
whistles, like the bellowing of great 
monsters. Somehow it struck cold upon 
the girl’s heart. They were coming down 
from that highland where she had seemed 
to sce all the kingdoms of earth spread 
before her, hers for the conquering; they 
were descending into the shadow. 

As they came quite to the foot, they 
saw groups of women and children, with 
here and there a decrepit man, leaving 
the cottages and making their way toward 
the lighted mills. From the doors of 
little shanties tired-faced women with 
boys and girls walking near them, and, 
in one or two cases, very small ones cling- 
ing to their skirts, set in a steady stream 
to..ard the bridges and the open gates 
in the high board fences. 

‘‘What are they a-goin’ to the factory 
for on Sunday evening?”’ 

“Night turn,’’ replied Buckheath. 

“Oh, yes,’’ agreed Johnnie dutifully. 
but rather disheartened. ‘‘Trade must 
be good if they have to work all night.” 


CFL 


“7. HEM that works don’t get any more 
for it,’’ retorted Shade harshly. 

‘“‘What’s the little ones goin’ to the 
mill for?’ Johnnie questioned, staring 
up at him with apprehensive eyes. 

‘‘Why, to play, I reckon,” returned the 
young fellow ironically. 

‘‘Shade,’”’ she cried, ‘‘they can’t work 
those little babies? One over there ain't 
to exceed four year old, and I know it.” 

The man looked indifferently to where 
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a tiny boy trotted at his mother's heels, 


solemn, old-faced, unchildish. He laughed. 

“That thar chap is the oldest feller in 
the mills,’’ he said. ‘‘That’s Benny Tar- 
box. He’s too short to tend a frame; 
but his maw lets him help her at the loom 
—cvery weaver is obliged to have help- 
ers wait on ’em. You'll get used to it."’ 

Get used toit! She pulled the sunbon-. 
net about her face. The gold was all 
gone from the earth, and from her mood 
as well. She raised her eyes to where 
the last brightness lingered on the moun- 
tain-top. Up there they were happy. 
And even as her feet carried her forward 
to Pap Himes’s boarding-house her soul 
went clamoring, questing back toward 
the heights, and the sunlight, the love 
and laughter she had left behind. 

“The power and the glory—the power 
and the glory,’”’ she whispered over and 
over to herself. ‘‘Is it all back there?’’ 
She looked wistfully toward the heights. 

‘“‘But maybe a body with two feet can 
climb,”’ she thought. 

(Tobe continued) 
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ANY men and women have thought with 
envy of th: privilege of breakfasting, 
or lunching, or drinking afternoon tea 
beneath the checkered sunshine and 

shadow of a vine-clad pergola, or in the seclusion 
of an out-of-door patto or inner court, but it is 
not until the last few years that the man of 
ordinary means has realized that he, too, may en- 
joy these things, even though he has not an Italian 
villa or its equivalent. The home of moderate 
cost, built for simple living and designed to be carried on 
as inexpensively as might be, 
was planned without frills or 
external features of architec- 
ture, except, perhaps, a 
Summer house, but the bold 
venture of building a plain 
little house, and then sudden- 
ly raising it to significance 
and beauty by adding a per- 
gola or terraced porch to its 
front or a beamed entrance 
to its small driveway, Is a 
recent invasion in the domain 
of architecture. The evolu- 
tion of the house of moderate 
cost into a charming structure 
of artistic value has been 
worth watching in these last 
ten years. The simple house 
has not an ambition to be 
fine, but it is evidently bent 
upon being beautiful, and it 
should not be discouraged. 
The comparative cost of these 
outside accessories to the 
original structure is not great, for ina certain simplicity of.the 
design lies their chief charm, and they are, after all, but the 
skeleton which must be clothed with vines to obtain a good 
effect. ‘‘I had,’’ said one woman I know, ‘to begin with, 
two great idle boys, and a small brown house set among 
beautiful trees in the country. I never looked at this house 
without realizing how inadequate it was to its surroundings. 
It looked squeezed in between the trees, and I was possessed by 
an insane desire to stretch it out into broader lines, but could 
not afford to build more rooms or to enlarge those I had. 
Finally, the happy thought occurred to me that I would put 
the boys to building a pergola. 

“We built it twenty feet long and ten 
feet wide by twelve feet in height. The 
boys rolled and graveled the ground be- 
tween the pillars until it was as smooth 
asa floor. Half-way down its length I 
set my tea-table and some long, green, 
wooden benches, and here we estab- 
lished the custom of drinking tea in the 
afternoons. 

“Through the greater part of that 
Summer we had to imagine the climbing 
plants and waving clusters of vines and 
blossoms which were the next Summer 
to be a delightful reality. However, we 
had a gaily striped canvas awning drawn 
over the beams just to shelter us about the 
tea-table, and we were very happy and 
healthy, for we had the delicious smell 
and feeling of outdoor things about us, and a keen enjoyment 
in watching the vines we had planted at the base of the pillars 
put out fresh leaves and tendrils and creep upward. 

‘Altogether, that pergola was a source of enjoyment from its 
very first thought, and architecturally it has done for my house 
just what I wished it to do. It has broadened and enlarged it, 
it has taken away the box-like quality which annoyed me, and 
in the place of a common brown house I havea pretty little villa. 

‘‘This structural improvement I accomplished by making the 
pergola a continuance of the front porch; we removed the rail- 
ing from the end of the porch, and placed three steps there to 








An inexpensive pergola of unfinished beams 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF PORCHES 
AND PERGOLAS 


Solid Comfort Can Be Attained by Taste and Forethought 
By KATE GREENLEAF LOCKE 
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lead down into the pergola, and the parlor window, 
which faced south, we cut to the floor and changed 
toa Frenchdoor. | Thus the front elevation of the 
house became enlarged from twenty-five to forty- 
five feet.’’ 

When a woman plans her Summer home she 
is very likely to see first a porch, abnormaliy 
wide. Her fancy plays lightly with window 
seats, steamer-chairs, hammocks and awnings, 
and pauses contentedly beside a tinkling fountain 
rimmed with ferns, the center of a cool enclosed court. Alas 
and alack! she is often 
brought to an unpleasant 
halt in these imaginations by 
the reflection that these 
things are expensive, and 
consequently beyond her 
means. I shall endeavor to 
prove that they are not 
necessarily so, provided she 
brings judgment and good 
tastetoheraid. A wide porch 
built in the old way, with a 
solid roof of shingles, added 













































































a P.4 house, but there are severa! 
‘ ways of getting round this 
point. To-day we realize 
that we do not always desire 
a solid porch roof, and our 
porch may be as wide as we 
choose to have it when it is 
covered only with supported 
beams over which vines are 
trained; or, a terrace porch 
may be built, which means 
merely that a floor is laid and surrounded with a low railing; 
over this an awning may be stretched from the house to the 
edge of the porch and secured there by iron uprights or by 
slender wooden posts. Where these posts are twined with 
vines they are not an unattractive addition to the house, even 
when the awning is not in use and is rolled up out of sight. 
The most desirable floor for a terrace porch is one of cement, 
and in this case a railis unnecessary. Small trees in tubs and 
potted shrubs may be set on the outer edge, and the effect 
with a red-and-white-striped awning overhead, with low basket- 
chairs holding cushions of Turkey-red calico, and with a few 
small rugs of red-and-white grass matting, 
is gay and brilliant, yet it will readily be 
seen that here is not half the expense of 
the old-fashioned roofed-in porch. 
If a small house is planned with two 
wings at right angles, and a pergola is 
built across its front, the fourth side may 
be filled in with a latticed wall for vines. 
This, when the shrubbery plays a proper 
part, gives a most delightful enclosure. 
It is then an easy matter and not an ex- 
pensive one to have the water-pipes so 
arranged that one sends up a spray in 
the center of the court to fall back ina 
cement basin. Ferns will flourish happily 
if they are planted to catch a continuous 
sprinkling of this spray; water-lilies will 
also readily grow in the basin, and papyrus 
and various Egyptian grasses will do well. 
Birds will seek such a fountain and make it their bathing-place, 
and it will be found a center of interest throughout the Summer. 
The impulse for open-air living is one of the healthiest and 
happiest fancies that ever attacked society, and it is well to 
encourage it by rendering our out-of-door living-rooms as at- 
tractive as possible. This may be accomplished by the use of 
willow and rustic furniture, by bright cushions of East India 
-cotton and the always serviceable denims. The pretty acces- 
sories of a tea-table in blue-and-white embroidered linen are 
delightfully suggestive of pleasant Summer afternoons and the 
cozy good-fellowship of tea-drinking out-of-doors. 
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zicks!’’ he stuttered 
in the tempest of 
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ee id his wrath, too furi- 
TeeAp ous to use the ordinary 
Wega words of imprecation. ‘‘I’d 
 ; like to finish you. You’re 


lucky I don’t here and now,” 
he shouted, ‘‘for I’d do it, 
too!”’ 

She was hurried away and 
all was over. Still, as the 
slow team jogged home with 
the wagon, as the confused 
music of the fair ground, the 

mingled shouts of the ‘‘fakirs’’ 
grew fainter, she was not wholly unhappy. 
That instant of intertwined fingers, of 
touch of palm to palm, had told her 
what he had not said. He loved her. 
She was as assured of it as if he had in- 
formed her of the fact in so many words. 
That she had conveyed her answer to him 
she was as confident. They might be 
separated—she might not see him, but 
the truth would remain. 

Then came the afternoon when, re- 
turning from Mrs. Hussey’s with the 
borrowed milk-pail, she beheld a number 
of people in the road in front of the gate. 
She had, as Lizzy was in the village, left 
Enoch with her uncle. As she saw the 
group she hastened her step. When she 
came up the loiterers silently drew back 
for her. Without interference she was 
allowed to pass into the kitchen and into 
the presence of a number of the more im- 
portant of the farmers and her sister in a 
semi-hysterical state holding little Enoch. 

“Uncle’s killed! Uncle’s killed!’’ she 
shrieked as soon as she saw Edna. “I 
came back and found him lying inthe 
barn-yard near the pump with his hat 
rolled off. I thought 'twasa sunstroke.” 

“‘Is—is he dead?’ Edna whispered. 

‘Dead!’ chanted Lizzy, almost exult- 
ant in the peculiar horror which swept 
her into such desirable prominence. 
‘‘Dead an hour, they say. After the first 
knock on his head there was a fight, I 
guess. There's signs in plenty of it. 
But whoever it was done it, finally broke 
away from Uncle Martin, an’ hit him 
again with the spoke of a wheel.”’ 

One of the few memorable events in 
Edna’s life was connected with an eve- 
ning when she had gone, soon after her 
arrival, with Martin Kellogg and Lizzy to 
the opera house at Stebbsville. ‘‘Scenes 
from the Holy Land” was the way in 
which the entertainment was announced 
in handbills at the ‘‘store’’ and placarded 
on all the fences. As picture after pic- 
ture flashed from the stereopticon through 
the darkness to appear vividly on the 
screen, the images of what took place 
succeeded each other in Edna’s mind in 
a bewildering sequence. Quite as the 
‘‘Dead Sea’’ had stood revealed, faded and 
melted into the ‘‘Brook of Kedron,’’ the 
aspects of the funeral dissolved into the 
appearance of the inquest. 

Owing to the importance of the crime 
and the extent of public interest, the 
coroner had taken the court-house for the 
place of examination, and the proceeding 
held all semblance of a trial. One after 
the other the witnesses told their tales. 
Mathew Shingle testified that, driving 
along the road, he had heard voices raised 
in altercation, one of which he recognized 
as Lee Harmon's, while the other was 
Martin Kellogg’s. Simon Inglehart in 
his turn swore that while fishing he had 
seen Lee Harmon making his way to 
Kellogg’s farm shortly before the sup- 
posed time of the murder, and but a little 
after observed him hurrying away in a 
state of visible excitement. The finding 
of the bits of the torn note given by Lee 
Harmon to Martin Kellogg in the path 
of Harmon's flight was proved, though 
nothing was discovered showing that 
payment had been made. A dozen bore 


INANCIAL returns from the sales of 
her pictures can not materially af- 
fect one already so blessed by for- 
tune as Miss Cassatt. 

In her recent visit to America it grati- 
fied her to observe a decided improvement 
in art progress here, and while she thinks 
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TO KELLOGG’S FARM 


(Continued from page 119) 


witness to the fracas at the fair grounds 
and Harmon's words at thetime. Tradi- 
tion brought out the fact of the feud be- 
tween the families. Instances were given 
of Lee Harmon's quick temper. __ 

When Edna was called to tell what she 
knew, the scene was a gray blur before 
her and she had no very clear conception 
of what she said. She listened to herself 
speaking almost as if she were someone 
else, and she heard herself faintly de- 
scribe her absence at Mrs. Hussey’s on 
the particular afternoon. Questioned, 
she related that before she went her sister 
had set out for the village to make some 
purchases, leaving her alone with her un- 
cl and the baby. On further interro- 
gation, she declared that she had on other 
occasions entrusted the infant to Martin 
Kellogg, as it did not require great care, 
being old enough to shift for itself about 
the kitchen and the yard. She described 
the exact course she had taken across the 
meadows. She gave the time from the 
sight she had of Mrs. Hussey’s clock and 
the place of the sun in the heavens. 

How long she was on the stand she 
did not know. The time was endless, and 
yet in an unaccountable way all was over 
apparently inaninstant. Lizzy followed 
her, but in the reaction she heeded little 
of what she said. Lee Harmon’s own 
narration was simple and clear. Ac- 
cording to his account, in a way which he 
was not able to establish, he had obtained 
the money necessary to acquit Martin 
Kellogg’s long-overdue claim. With this 
he had sought him, paid him in actual 
cash what he owed and obtained the note. 
Questioned about the quarrel which 
Mathew Shingle heard, he hesitated, said 
they had words about the delay in set- 
tlement and about another subject as to 
which he declined to speak further. 

Now, that morning Edna had gone 
down to the gate to see Mrs. Hussey 
drive away with Lizzy. After she had 
watched the farm wagon out of sight over 
the slight rise of ground beyond Gilford’s 
woods, after she had ceased to hear the 
creak of the complaining axle and the 
hardly less reluctant thud of the hoofs of 
the unwilling horse, she turned back 
toward the house. She had never been 
alone there since Martin Kellogg’s death, 
and the fearfulness of the event was not in 
her mind closely connected with the place. 
Now the circumstance rose up to confront 
her almost as an ocular presence. She 
moved as timorously as she might at mid- 
night in some supposedly haunted spot. 


SFLIMEES 


THER conveyances followed in the 
road before her: buggies with single 
occupants, hay-carts in which the mem- 
bers of several families were united. All 
vehicles had been pressed into service, as 
all were thronging to the inquest. One 
after the other they drove by, at first in 
such rapid succession as almost at times 
to form a procession. The travel was as 
great as if the circus were in town, the 
passing as constant as on Fourth of July. 
Little by little the holiday-makers grew 
fewer. A longer and longer time elapsed 
without anything appearing in the high- 
way. Almost every one had started. The 
most were already at the court-house. 
She saw again what she had seen there 
on the other days. The bustle about the 
long sheds where the farmers were put- 
ting up their horses, the expectant vil- 
lagers trooping up the walks, the throng 
about the step, the coming and going in 
the corridors of the building, the people 
settling themselves to listen in the court- 
room itself. That morning she knew 
would be the end. The jury would re- 
turn to announce its certain verdict, 
which could be but one thing. 
She rose in her need and stretched out 
her arms as if she could send him some 


message of comfort, or else with an in- 
stinctive feeling of bidding him come to 
her, who believed in his innocence if no 
one else did. There must be a way, she 
argued, to establish his guiltlessness. 
Surely all could not have taken place 
without leaving some trace to tell the 
truth of it! Yet nothing had been dis- 
covered. Some means, though, must be 
found—must be found by her—to show the 
real facts of the case. She thought as she 
had th.ought before until her head ached, 
until her brain was reeling—hunting for 
anything to establish the impossibility of 
that of which he was accused. 

Help! She seemed almost to hear a 
spoken word implore it on the sunny air, 
as if he were calling on her and appealing 
to her. Elsewise her own distress ap- 
peared to take such a form as if she could 
hear the outcry of herown breast. Every 
sense was at utmost tension. Her whole 
body was rigid with the _ conscious- 
ness of peril to be averted. She was 
raised far above herself in a state of fe- 
verish acuteness, an unusual knowledge 
of danger at last rendering every faculty 
and all her intelligence greater and keener. 


CPE 
HERE her eyes were fixed she did 
not know. Indeed, for moments 
she had not realized what she saw. She 
was watching in truth, but the signifi- 
cance of what she beheld at first wholly 
escaped her. 

Yet what she observed was simple 
enough. Still, the sight made her sud- 
denly bend forward. In no way had the 
yard changed. Nothing moved except 
Enoch who had strayed from her and was 
busy at play in the sun-lit open space be- 
tween the steps and the barn. Her gaze, 
though, was fixed on the child with an 
intensity which hurt her. [Enoch had 
propped up the big ragged doll against the 
trough of the pump. Then he moved 
away in sudden silence and with a baby’s 
air of mystery. Edna did not stir as the 
actions were repeated for the second time. 
Withdrawing behind the woodpile, the 
child crouched and appeared to wait. 

She marked that it held a little stick in 
its hand. Her very breathing stopped as 
it advanced nearer and nearer to the 
grotesque mannikin. She comprehended 
that she must not lose a motion, for now 
she knew what she saw—the childishly 
rehearsed drama which it alone had wit- 
nessed. In its receptive mind the inci- 
dents had dwelt to be brought forth at 
length at some inconsequent prompting 
to furnish material for one of the endless 
imitative games of infancy. That it had 
no conception of what the action repre- 
sented was manifest. Merely attracted 
by the violent unusualness of the oc- 
currence, it uncomprehendingly rendered, 
with the wonderful fidelity of the child 
and the savage, what it had seen. 

Once more and yet again, as a child 
will, pleased with its mimicry, the per- 
formance was repeated. With repulsion, 
first from the incongruous horror of its 
occupation, the distorted contrast be- 
tween the awfulness of the thing and the 
artless, childish rendition, Edna looked 
on. For an instant she felt an inclina- 
tion to rush forward and snatch it away 
as if she could save it from some danger 
into which it had innocently strayed. 
Then suddenly the thought took posses- 
sion of her that in the fearful strangeness 
of the parody before her she might secure 
something which might be of service, 
which would be of help to bring light 
where all was dark. She did not know 
what to expect. She only felt that 
in a way she was looking on at what 
had been, and that in such seeing there 
might be something to learn. 

‘‘Eenie! Eenie!’’ she whispered in agony, 
and then checked herself for fear of dis- 


THE ART OF MARY CASSATT 


(Continued from page 121) 


that art among the mass in America is still 
in its swaddling-clothes, she realizes the 
struggle that itis making. One thing she 
complained of was the lack of light in our 
houses, which she says we do not build 
with any thought of showing art works, 
and which from their gloom prevent a 


full appreciation of pictures low in tone. 

Miss Cassatt smiled approval when she 
was told that three collections of Ameri- 
can art would be shown in Europe this 
year, in England, Germany and Italy. 
These will represent the works of a num- 
ber of American women artists who have 
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child had done. To be Sure, 
she learned that whoever had 
killed Martin Kellogg had 
crept up stealthily to do it. 
In so far the representation 
was at variance with the’ 
evidence. Testimony had 
been given of high words, a 
quarrel. Edna saw that the 
deed had not been one of sud- 
den anger, and in this she 
found a quick, instinctive 
hope. Now she watched, 
with her face almost distorted with her 
closeness of attention. Her nails, clasped 
against her hands to help her to dominate 
herself, hurt her flesh. 

Would Enoch repeat the same thing 
over or would he add something new to 
the story? Suddenly he gave a crow of 
satisfaction and toddled toward the 
trough. 

What was he about now? Had he 
abandoned his first idea and turned to 
something else? At first Edna could not 
understand. Suddenly he looked up. 
Edna started—the imitation was so per- 
fect of a person who hears a sound and is 
disturbed by it. The rendering was so 
faithful that she could not believe that it 
was accidental. She hearkened, but 
could distinguish nothing. The child 
was still acting—was copying what it had 
known, circumstance for circumstance. 
For a second it stood as if listening. 
Then with another chuckle it trotted 
away. Where was it going? While its 
short baby legs took it unsteadily across 
the barn-yard, Edna rose as cautiously as 
if she were herself a criminal and stole 
after it. The slightest noise might dis- 
tract it and spoil all, Enoch was heading 
for the thick clump of bushes which grew 
between the barn and the side of the 
small sluggish brook. When he reached 
this he began to creep. Edna followed, 
foot by foot, almost crawling, too, in her 
anxiety to escape notice. 

At the edge of the stream a low bank 
rose abruptly, forming an excellent hi- 
ding-place. Enoch disappeared down the 
short slope. For a moment he was lost 
to sight, but Edna, coming up with end- 
less care, peeped eagerly after him. 

A heap of weeds and sticks brought by 
some freshet was piled against the shore. 
The child, she saw, was bent over, pulling 
at this with its little fingers. Industri- 
ously it uncovered a spot of earth. Now 
it attacked it, burrowing like a small ani- 
mal. Scratching and digging, it drew 
away the soil. 

Not for long. With a cry abandoning 
all attempts of concealment, as if she 
knew that the end of her quest had been 
reached and she did not care, Edna 
sprang beside it. The child looked up, 
startled. In its surprise it began to 
whimper. She paid no heed to it. She 
was also on her knees. Her stronger 
hands were clawing away the sand. The 
child now stood up, crying terrifiedly. 

Why she was doing what she did she 
hardly as yet understood. Her whole 
being was absorbed in her work. Her 
soul was bent on finishing her un- 
reasoning task the soonest possible. The 
nature of the detritus in which she dug 
made accomplishment easy. Before she 
had time to despair her scooping fingers 
touched something. She went on more 
fiercely. Now she had hold of it. Sud- 
denly, with some power of second sight, 
she almost knew what she had reached 
before she had wholly uncovered it. 
Bending over, she peered with all her 
eyes. Next, exerting her full strength, 
she dragged forth with a sharp rending of 
the cloth, the muddy, blood-stained coat 
of ‘‘Looney Joe,’’ not to be mistaken in 
its extravagance of stripes and color. 
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come to the front within recent years, 
notably Cecilia Blaux, famous for her work 
in portraiture; Mrs. Charlotte Coman, an 
example of whose work was purchased for 
the National Gallery at Washington; Mrs. 
Wynant, Lydia Field Emmet, Alethea 
Hilt Platt, Anna Fisher and others. 
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T WAS announced last month that the scope of THe DeE- 
LINEATOR’'S Child-Rescue work had been broadened so that 
the number of children saved from institutional life could 
be greatly increased. Instead of the few whose portraits 

appear in the magazines, the many who wait everywhere in 
homes and asylums will have their chances. Surely the fact 
that more than six hundred applications for one boy were filed 
justifies the effort to supply childless homes as rapidly as pos- 
sible. When in place of five children, five hundred find love 
and parental care each month, then, indeed, the ranks of the 
one hundred thousand waiting ones in asylums and other insti- 
tutions soon will be appreciably thinned: 

While the plan of presenting a few portraits of children in 
each issue of the magazine has carried with it, from the begin- 
ning of the child-rescue work, the idea that more than those 
specifically 
mentioned 
would find 
homes, our 
new method 
of conducting 
the cam- 
paign assures 
more rapid 
and more far- 
reaching re- 
sults. When 
you read 
about Leon- 
ard, remem- 
ber that he is 
merely one of 
hundreds of 
boys who need 
parental care; 
do not lose 
sight of the 
fact that there 
are scores of 
little girls like 
Marjorie, who 
wanthomes. Sendinyourapplications If 
you desire a child of a particular age or type 
forward a description and we will do the best 
we can for you. 

Ted and Nell of California have been 
placed in a pleasant home in Texas. Billi- 
ken of Pennsylvania, Olive of Connecticut, and little Bessie of 
New York, for whom hundreds of applications were filed, are 
now happy in homes where they have love and wise sympathy. 


Leonard 


(ieee oat is a boy whose first memory is that of a wid- 
owed mother, refined, well-educated and accustomed to 
good surroundings. He wasa happy child until the day when 
his mother married a man much her inferior. This stepfather, 
who had promised to be kind to the little boy, proved to be 
cruel, brutal, altogether heartless. One day in a drunken rage 
he hurled a lighted kerosene lamp through the window of the 
room in which Leonard’s mother was sitting. The curtains 
ignited and the flames spread so rapidly that when the unfortu- 
nate woman was rescued she was almost suffocated. She 
never recovered from the shock, and a few days later her boy 
was an orphan and homeless. Kind 
neighbors gave the child temporary care, 
and recently he became a ward of the 
Ohio Children’s Home Society. 
Leonard is seven years old. He isa 
fine manly little lad, robust and active. 
He has brown eyes and brown hair; his 
features are clearly cut and he has a well- 
shaped head. Although he is so young, 
he reveals a positive character. He has 
a keen, alert mind, and gives promise of 
unusual possibilities under the proper 
educational influences. He is an hon- 
est, big-hearted boy who will appreciate 
the sort of love that he lost when his 
mother met a tragic death. He can be 
legally surrendered to residents of any 
State, but Ohio or one of the Middle 


Emphatic waming is given that no agent or 
agency is authorized tocollect money in connection 
with THE. DELINE ATOR Child-Rescue Campaign. 
Any contributions for the furtherance of this hu- 
manitarian work should be sent to the Secretary 
Child-Rescue League, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


THE DELINEATOR CHILD-RESCUE 
CAMPAIGN 


For the Child That Needs a Home, and the Home That Needs a Child 







Since November, 1907, THE DELINEATOR has been conduciing an educational campaign in the interests of the child 
without a home and the home without a child. It has strongly advocated the family home in preference to an institution as the 
best place to care for the normal. dependent child, and has urged the cottage-plan institution for the temporary care of children. 
Largely through its efforts President Roosevelt called the recent remarkable White House Conference which unanimously 
endorsed everything that has been advocated by THE DELINEATOR on this subject. 
In addition to the children whose stories have been told, more than five hundred children have been placed in excellent 
homes directly through the influence of this campaign, and many institutions have modified their methods. Thousands have 
enrolled as members of the National Child-Rescue League and are effectively working in the interests of dependent children. 
In response to many suggestions, arrangements have been made whereby, in addition to applications for the specific children 
_ whose stories and photographs are presented as types of hundreds of other children available for adoption, THE DELINEA- 
TOR will receive and refer to the proper agencies, applications from any one desiring to take a child. Applications will be 
received from all parts of the United States, except from the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee; unfortunately, home-placing work has not been developed in these States. If you are willing to give some child 
an opportunity, please tell us of your wishes and we will give the matter immediate personal consideration. — THE. EDITOR. 





Augusta and Bertha 
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Much good has been accomplished. 



















Western States is preferred. For further information address 
Child-Rescue Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


NNA isa tiny girl who will be sure to find a mother's love. 
Her own mother, a poor young Polish woman, had to give 
her up when she was only a iew weeks old, because poverty 
proved a cruel taskmaster. It was impossible for a foreigner, 
who could not speak English, to find work that would enable 
her to support the new baby. So Anna was dressed in her best 
clothes—scanty garments, scrupulously clean—and left with 
good people, who saw that the child was put ina safe place. . It 
was a cold Winter day when the woman gave up her child, and 
she has not been heard from since then, so Anna can be adopted. 
Anna was born in Buffalo, New York, November 30, 1908. 
She is a laughing, healthy little girl who has more than ordinary 
mentality. 
She has light 
brown.) harr, 
blue eyes and 
a fair com- 
plexion. A 
more whole- 
some, lovable 
little girl could 
not be found 
anywhere. 
The baby is 
now in the 
Erie County 
Hospital. 
There is no 
restriction 
concerning 
applications, 
except that 
the child shall 
find a home 
in a Catholic 
family. It is 
hoped that she 
may remain 
in New York State. For further informa- 
tion address Child-Rescue Department, care 
of THE DELINEATOR. 


Moo eight years old, needs a 
home as few children in this world 
To be sure she is safely guarded and well cared 


Marjorie 





need one. 
for in an orphan asylum where the good sisters of the Roman 
Catholic Church watch over her, but she misses her brothers 
and sisters; she longs for the love of a father and a mother. 
Marjorie’s parents were so poor that they could not support thcir 


six children. Sothey went away and left the responsibility of 
their little family to the church, which had tried vainly to aid 
them. It is several years since all trace of them was lost, and 
now there is no reason why Marjorie should not be adopted. 
Marjorie is a bright, sensitive child, with a nature that demands 
affection. While she is strong and well, she has the high-strung, 
nervous organization that belongs to persons of musical talent. 
She has dark eyes and brown hair. Her complexion is clear. 
She gives promise of more than average good looks by and by. 
She was born in Buffalo, and it 1s desired that she shall finda 
home in Western New York, although 
applications from all parts of the United 
States will be considered. Her foster- 
parents must be Catholics. For fur- 
ther information address Child-Rescue 
Department, care of Tit DELINEATOR. 


UGUSTA and BERTHA, out in 
western Iowa, where there are long 
stretches of fertile rolling prairie without 
a farmhouse, are two little girls who 
have, like Topsy, ‘‘just growed.”” They 
have not been properly reared and have 
run wild in the woods around their miser- 
ablecabin. Bertha and Augusta are half 
sisters. Until recently they lived with 
their mother and grandmother’ two 
women so shiftless and so devoid of all 
sense of responsibility that the law in- 
terfered. Some one noticed the little 
girls and discovered that they were 
growing up without the proper home 
training or a chance to obtain even the 
simplest education. 
(Continucd on page 146) 
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Give Baby 
A Fair Start 


Proper feeding during the first year of a 
baby’s life goes far toward building up a strong 
healthy child. All physicians are agreed that 
cow’s milk properly modified is the best substi- 
tute for mothers’ milk. The 


LACTOMODE. 
PASTEURIZER 


is a simple and scientific invention for the home 
modification of milk. 


With the Lactomode, cow’s milk can easily 
be modified to meet the requirements of each 
infant. Then pasteurized, destroying all the 
active germs without changing the food value. 
Physicians endorse it. 

The Lactomode means good health for the 
baby. Saves many times its cost in Doctors’ bills. 
Ask your family physician or druggist about it. 


Mothers Should Write 
For Our New Booklet 


“KEEPING BABY HEALTHY” 


We have just published this interesting bcoklet on the 
care and feeding of infants. Written by the leading author- 
ity on this subject, it contains information hitherto unpub- 
lished. It is fully illustrated and nicely bound. 


It is invaluable to mothers. Please give us your name 
and address at once, so that we can mail it to you free, all 
postage and packing prepaid. Address, 


The Lactomode Company {52t Sheree $- 


Don't 
Wash 
Your 
Hair 
So 
Often 


keep it soft, 
clean and 


fluffy with 


W & B Swedish 


Hair Powder 
The Dry Shampoo 


that cleanses the hair without washing. The pow- 
der removes dust, grease and excessive oil after 
brushing. Keeps the hair in splendid condition. 


Price, $1.00, 50¢ (by mafl 60e) and 10¢. If your dealer 
can't suyypdy you. send 10c for a liber | trial packaye and 
panwhiet How to Have Handsome Hair.” 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. D, 170 Fifth Avene, N. Y. 









ns oat Flannels Made of the 
ch Ele ne ‘ec very finest, se 
{ omfortable . jo) Babies, lect gradc of 
as silk. Children Australian 
and Adults ‘V0! and Sea 

Island Cotton. 

Amore dalnty 

fabric cunnot 

be imagined. 

None 80 pure 

and healthful 

and 80 sooth 

ing to baby's 

tender eenel 

| tiveskin. rhey 

| are absolutely 

| pon-iIrritant 

\ i and can be 

worn with 
comfort dur 
| ing the sum 
eee mer monthea 
the same as silk. Mothers and expectant moth- 
ers should send lc in stamps for box of samples, our 


handsomely tlluetrated catalogue, and copy of Booklet, 
* Baby's Wardrobe,” fully fllustrated, with many sug 
gestions for the care and fecding of bables and chil- 
dren, Write today. 


The Elder & Johnaton Co., Dept.38, Dayton, Ohlo. 


— —- —_—_—— 


AFAY ‘Ideal’ ‘ies’ 


é High Grade—Hip Length. Button at waist - 





save supporters. Qualilyand style for health, 
comfort and economy. Never sag or come 
down. Superior yarnsand dycs- all weights 
for women, givia and boys. 2 to we. 
FAY KNIT Regular atyvle hose for boys 
and girls. Specialatyle with 


large expansion (ops for women, b xtra wear- 


fray, fine Netting, ankles and feet. Be to ec. 

FAY SO for men. Speeial wear. 
None better, Least darning. 

Be and Me. Fully pacanteed. Try a paar. 


Buy of your deater or by mail. ebler bree. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Bex 66, Elyria, Obie. 
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N THE months that have 
passed since THE DELINE- 
ATOR began its Child-Res- 
cue Campaign you have be- 

come interested in many boys 
and girls. You have gazed at 
baby faces that smiled happily 
and at child faces left early 
marked by suffering and _ pri- 
.. vation; you have read the 
brief, sad biographies which 
made such direct appeal that 
you remember most of the 
homeless ones by name. You 
know that all the children have been 
adopted, for in each issue of the maga- 
zine you watch for the assurance that 
Hugh or Margaret, Willie or Florence, 
has found foster- parents. But you 
would like to know more about your 
little friends, and it is a privilege to 
bring you good news. 

It is just one year ago since we pre- 
sented in our August number the story 
and portrait of little Edwin Booth, who 
attracted more applications than any 
little boy about whom we have told you. 
For this reason we think it would be in- 
teresting, especially to the hundreds of 
our readers who were so anxious to share 
their homes with little Edwin Booth, to 
tell that the good people who took him 
into their home have found him to be 
such a joy and comfort and have had 
such a satisfactory experience with their 
adopted boy, that they are now seeking 
to obtain a brother and a sister for him. 

Indeed, it has been our experience that 
many of the foster-parents who have 
taken THE DeEvineaTtor children have 
been so pleased with their experiment that 
they soon offer to take other children. 
The following report recently received 
from the Pacific Coast family that took 
little Ralph may give encouragement to 
some one who is hesitating about apply- 
ing for a child. Ralph’s foster- mother 
says: 


DITOR Tue DELINEATOR: Some _ years 
ago I decided that when 1 had an assured 
income I should adopt three children, two 
boys and one girl. Last year in April Tue 
DELINEATOR printed the picture of ‘Ralph.”’ 
I wanted him at once, and he has been my little 
boy since July 17, 1908. He is a beautiful 
child, with so much temperament and charac- 
ter that no one else had succeeded in handling 
him until I got him. Does it not seem that God 
intended him especially for me? He was a 
waif, and has it in him to make a fine man, but 
could easily become a poor one under the wrong 
circumstances. We never realize that he is 
not our own. 

For the past two months I have felt I must 
get another little one, either boy or girl, for 
company for him, and to keep him from being 
spoiled, as one child 1s apt to become. Hes 
exceedingly fond of httle boys, and 1s so tender 
and kind to them that he will make an ideal 
brother for Buster. I never really lived until 
Ralph came to be my little boy, and now I 
want Buster, and, after a little while; a little 
sister for the brothers. I have always felt it 
was intended by a Higher Power that I be 
given three children to mother. It is not a 
freak or fancy with me. It is one of the 
Divine leadings. 


Many of our readers were interested in 
little Daisy, and will be delighted to read 
the following letter from her foster-mother: 


DITOR Tue Decingator: You doubtless 
receive so many letters expressing appre- 
ciation and gratitude for the work you are do- 
ing, that it must be quite a burden to read 
them. However, I can not refrain from telling 
you how our home and lives have been bright- 
ened by the dear little ‘‘Daisy’’ whose picture 
and story were given in the February De- 
LINEATOR. She is a darling, and we often say 
that had she been made according to our own 
‘“‘plans and specifications,’’ we could not have 
been better satisfied. 

She came to us from the Children’s Home 
Placing Agency at Cincinnati, which I think 
must be a most excellent institution, for she 
always speaks so lovingly of “The Children’s 
Home” and “Mr. Longman,” who brought her 
tous. The fact that they investigate their ap- 
plicants and keep in touch with the children 
after they are placed insures the child against 
ill treatment or improper surroundings. 

I believe Tuk Dettneator has been the 
instrument in God's hand to do the greatest 
work that has ever been done for helpless 
little ones. 


_ The other letters on this page concern- 
ing adopted little ones tell their own 
stories: 


THE DELINEATOR 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE DELINEATOR FAMILY 


Homes that Have Found Children and Children that Have Found Homes Are Happy 


DITOR Tue DeLIngzator: You remember 
little Kenney, I suppose. Well, we have 
had him nearly six months, and do not regret 
it at all. He has changed so much since we 
got him that you would hardly know him as 
the same child. He has grown and fattened 
very much, and his whole appearance has 
i.ered a great deal. He no longer has the 
v.. -tful look mentioned in THE DELINEATOR, 
but looks happy and is happy He has found 
out that we will let him be a real buy, and he 
goes into the yard and whoops as loud as he 
pleases. He is a smart little boy, and if you 
could see him with his arms around our necks 
you would see that it was not a hard matter 
to awaken the affection that lay in his little 
heart. He is very fond of looking at the pic- 
tures in THe DELINEATOR, especially the 
“Pinder” (or Peanut) children. He is very 
much interested in their scrapes, and I wish 
you could have seen him looking at and pity- 
ing the little boys and girls who have no papa 
and mama. He believes we are his real 
parents, and is so sorry for the little folk who 
have none. 

He is a member of the Sunday-school and 
Children’s Society of our church, and attends 
regularly and pays his dues. 1 think it a great 
injustice to the child, and also to the home 
that wants it, to keep it in an institution. I 
know two homes in my community now that 
are wanting to get a child. One applied to an 
orphanage in our State recently and was re- 
fused a child. Good Christian people, too; and 
so they are going to try to get one through our 
agency for homeless children, if possible, and I 
have been trying to get a little girl. If for 
November you had not said that little Esther 
of THe DeLINEATOR had to be placed in a 
Jewish home, I would have been glad to get 
her. 

I can't see why the institutions wish to keep 
the children unless there is money in it for the 
keepers, and that is very wrong. I do hope 
the time will soon come when there will be no 
orphanages. A fmend said to me the other 
day, ‘‘It will not pay you to raise a child, and 
you will find it out.” My reply was: ‘Well, 
it may not pay in dollars and cents, but there 
are things to live fur besides dollars and cents. 
And he is God's child and He loves him as well 
as He loves any other child, and I shall do my 
duty by the child, and God will reward me 
somewhere.”’ 

No, we don't regret the step we have taken, 
and we love Kenney better the longer we keep 
him, and we are willing to do anything to help 
some one else get a needy child. So you may 
use our names, which are 

Mr. anD Mrs. T. D. FLUNDERBURK, 
Pageland, South Carolina. 


DITOR Tue Dettneator: Words are 
inadequate to express the pleasure our 
dear little Malcolm has given us already. We 
hardly know how to thank you for giving us 
the preference. Though my journey was a 
very tedious one on Wednesday, my trouble is 
fully repaid, for we both love the child and he 
scems to respond to our affection. 

I certainly must congratulate Mrs. Terry re- 
garding the manner in which she has trained 
the boy. He is wonderful, and so well behaved 
we marvel at such conduct. I will do my best 
to keep him just as sweet and loving always. 
I just put him to bed for his afternoon nap and 
he went to sleep almost immediately. I write 
this so you can understand why I am so well 
pleased. Kindly let me know the exact date 
of his birthday. With God’s help we shall 
bring up baby as our son. 


DITOR Tue De.ingator: We have found 
our little Arlo everything and more than 
we had hoped for. He is an undisguised and 
much appreciated blessing, and we certainly 
look upon him as ourown. We have applied 
for legal adoption and trust that the mat- 
ter will be consummated in the near future. 
We think he is about the finest child that any 
one ever had. He is growing into such a hand- 
some boy, and his mental abilities, we think, 
are above the average. 

He has a birthday to-morrow—three years 
old and can already tell you A B C when he 
sees them, although I have made no particular 
effort to teach him his alphabet, as it 1s a theory 
of mine that the developing mind should not 
be forced but rather encouraged to expand 
when natural curiosity excites questioning 
about things. He is well and happy, and busy 
all day long. 

Enroll me as a member of the National Child- 
Rescue League. We both love little children, 
and think you are doing a most commendable 
work in your efforts for the betterment of the 
condition of the country, both for the children 
and for the homes into which they are taken. 
Heredity is much, but environment is more. 


DITOR Tue Deuineator: For several 
years I have been a reader of your maga- 
zine, and am at present deeply interested in the 
Child-Rescue Campaign. I believe it to be 
the noblest charity in the world to-day. I 
don’t believe in childless homes, but I know 
there are many where little ones are really 
longed for but not taken because of a fear of 
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the responsibility and outcome. 

Five years ago my husband and 
I took into our home a tiny girl 
of whom we could not learn a 
great deal, excepting that she 
needed us. The baby suffered 
from malnutrition and was frail, 
though not sickly. I can not ex- 
press to you what a delight and 
treusure she has become to us, nor 
how fortunate we consider our- 
selves. I had longed for a child 
for years, and our home seemed so 
incomplete until the coming of our 
little daughter. From the hour 
that she came into our possession 
she has seemed really our very own, and I 
shall never forget the joy of that first night 
when she slept at my side. The shrill piping 
cry at early dawn filled me with a wonder that 
could not have been greater had [brought 
furth the little one with anguish. 

O DELINEATOR, urge not only the mothers 
but the fathers of this kind! I know of cases 
where the husband fails to consent and the 
woman 1s growing heart-sick through an al- 
most empty lite. If they only knew! 

Our little girl is sweet and bonny and fair 
to look upon. She is very companionable and 
bnght—more advanced than any child I know 
of her age. My husband takes the greatest 
pleasure and pride in her, and they love each 
other dearly. I hope to take another child 
when circumstances make it possible, and am 
sure you can then help us. We wish you all 
success, 


We y oP 





DITOR THe Detineator: Perhaps it 
might interest some one to hear something 
of the practical view we have taken regarding 
homeless children, and you may use the in- 
formation if it would in any wav help the 
cause. We lost our only child seven years 
ago, and in three months we adopted a babe of 
seven weeks, frail and puny, but she grew and 
thrived under our loving care. When she 
was three years old we took a five -months- 
old boy, who was ill and needed careful nursing. 
He nearly passed away several times, but ts 
now sturdy and strong and four years old. 
Our fortunes failed durmg that time and we 
came West. We hoped to take more children 
when we should be more able financially, but 
God's time was then, for the case of a blind babe 
five months old came to ournotice. We took 
him to care for indefinitely, but have since 
adopted him and had special care given his 
eyes, until now, at two vears old, he sees with 
one eye. What this means to him pays us 
for the anxious care and time given him. 
Well, our eldest, a girl, wanted a sister and 
we found a dear five-year-old girl last Summer, 
and the papers making her legally ours are just 
filed. So our brood numbers tive of the dearest, 
brightest of God's Little Ones, and our love for 
them is boundless. We want more, and are 
seeking everywhere for another wee maid over 
two years and under five. Can you. help me? 
I wrote you last Summer about Peart, the 
Montana child; and you said: she must stay 
in her home State. It was after this that we 
found Jean, our new sister. We find children 
in State Homes, but are promptly refused as 
‘“‘non-residents,’’ which does seem unjust, in- 
asmuch as our State has no ‘‘Home.” As 
most of the rescue charges must be placed in 
their own States, you sce what a struggle we 
have had to get our children, and don’t you 
think you could help us? Of course we could 
not have the moncy required to bring a child 
from way East—we must count the funds very 
closely to provide for our babies; but we have 
an abundance of the comforts—it is.only the 
luxuries we've had to “outgrow.” We can’t 
even continue THE DELINEATOR or any of our 
dear magazines as of yore, for all must go for 
our family needs, but it is cheerfully done, 
and in time we will work out of this, I’m sure. 
We have interested many friends in orphan 
children. We have been directly responsible 
for the placing of several, and have two more 
nearly accomplished, so our interest is active, 
you sce, and we hope that makes us eligible 
to your League. Kindest wishes for the tireless 
workers and congratulations on. your wonder- 
ful progress. 


DITOR Tre Dettngeator: I want first 
of alk to thank you for so kindly answering 
my letter. When I wrote it I had no thought 
of ever receiving a personal reply, as I know 
just how many such you receive and that an 
answer to each one would be an impossibility— 
so it was doubly appreciated. If I can in any 
way be of assistance by joming your Rescue 
League I will gladly do so. Please tell me if 
little ‘‘Billiken” has found a home. His dear 
little face has almost haunted me ever since 
I saw it, and I have many times wished [ 
might have him. 


DITOR Tue Dettneator: I wish to be 
enrolled as a member of vour League. 
Several months ago, through efforts of your 
League, our home was made cheerful by a 
bright little boy from the St. Joseph; Michigan, 
home. It is with pleasure I ask to become 
a member, and my deepest sympathies are with 
you in this, your noble work. 














This Crib, Chair and 
Walker, all combined in 
one light, sanitary device, 
is the greatest comfort for 
Raby, and the greatest 


relief for overworked 
mothers evér invented. 


The FAIRY CRIB can 
be instantly changed into 
a Chairor Walker. Itrolls 
easily 16 parlor, porch or 
kitchen, and can be folded 
flat when not in use and 
easily carried. (Weight 
8 lbs ) 


The frame is white’ ens 
ameled, with nickel trim- 
ming. The white duck 
body, which yields to 
Baby's every motion and 
position, is easily removed 
and washed. 


The FAIRY CRIB can- 
not tip and Baby can’t 
crawl out or fallout. //% 
rhsolutely my and large 
enough tor Baby until it 
ner d a bed. 

A separate attachable 

frame provides a perfect 

rubber Bath-Tub. 

8 FAIRY CRIB com- 
plete, $4. With Bath at- 

tachment, $7. Bath-Tub separate and complete, $5. 

can get the FAIRY CRIB for you. If nat, 


f / R B f 7 / f i { 
IT TACHMENT 


Any dealer 


\} end your order to us. If not perfectly satisfactory, re- 
) turn at our expense and we will refund your money. 
F Send for beautifully tliustrated bookiet, mailed Sree 
FAIRY SANITARY CRIB CO. 
\) 16 Wooster St., New York City f’ 


The Rubens Shirt 
For Infants, Misses and Women 
Trade-Merk 








No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nee. $38,988 559,73 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds 
and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. e want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from 
birth to any age. It fits so snugly to the form 
that it is particularly effective in protecting the 
health of invalids or others who are delicate. The Ru- 
bens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold 
at Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! : 
The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens? 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market St.,Chicaga, I 


The ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers to young women 
a three years’ course of unexcelled, 
oretical training in Cook County 


ractical and_the- 
ospital, of 


1,300 
beds, including large chil- 
dren's and contagious de- 
partments. Speci 
rics in Lying-in 


1 obstet- 
-in Hospital. 
riva in private in- 
stitutions. Practical course 
in Dietetics. Physical Cal- 
ture and massage. Monthly 
payment to nurses durin 

entire course. Salaries pai 

to. graduate nurses. Six 
scholarships. Commodious 
Nurses’ Home. Address 


Miss Helen S. Hay, Supt, 
310 Honore St., Chicago. 


Private dut 





Nurses’ Home 










stork == 








TERPROOFP. Button over regular diaper. No , 
Adjustable, comfortable, healthful. Keep baby’s 






WA 


lresses dry and sweet. Price, 50c. 
Made from STORK SHEETING—a white, Nehe 
eight, waterproof fabric Soft, pliable, easily cleansed 


Does not irritate the tenderest skin. By the yd $1 and $1 50. 
CAUTION: Be sure the goods you bay bear the word “Start,” 
‘ registered trade mark. 


if ’ 
FREEz: If your dealer does not keep Stork goods, send as his 
name, and we will mall you free a Stork Sheeting Sponge Dag for 
leacriptive booklet 







1by—alseo 
IME STORK CO., Dept. 2 T, Boston, Maas. 
\ \o makers of Stork Catch-Alll Bibs, Stork Absorbent Diapers, eto 
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aN : , The original Rogers Bros. silver- 
eh, ware — identified by the trade 
mark “1847 ROGERS BROS.” — has 
: expressed the highest type of silver- 
plate perfection for 62 years. 
re (Sor eit On forks, spoons, fancy serving 
nh Nes Be we oe il pieces, etc., is the mark « 
IBA7 ROGERS BROS.rtvte fh 
Combining the maximum of dura- 
| bility with rare beauty of design, 
| .this famous ware is the choice of 
purchasers who desire only the best. 
Whether the desired style be 
simple or ornate, it may be 
procured in “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell 
this famous “*“Silber Plate 
that Wears.” Send for 
Catalogue ““H 17°’ showing 
the many attractive 
designs. 
| MERIDEN 
WS BRITANNIA COMPANY 
‘ . (International Silver 
. Company, Successor) 
>. = e ao -. ae - . _- 
If You’re Using Prints Other 
e e 
Than Passaic Prints, Madam, 
9 e 
You’re Not Getting the Best 
Print-Value for Your Money 
ereriat yy eS » hl. oy | 
oC 
mae A” 
Thousands of wo 
You do yourself a real aaa 
‘Ajantiée. Whe “vou already know Passaic 
Sa aevals eae Prints. These women 
“ prints” Madam, be- buy and use Passaic 
cause the clerk then ees have 
shows you only the le no ores, Ss 
commonplace, the or- A they know Passaic 
dinary kind: i Prints are better. 
a 
. ty 7 ’ . 
Passaic Prints are not yy on Il ype this too, 
classed with ordinary ry ; . nssesgitorree rey 
goods. They’re better i} POTS Seee, EMSAs 
prints, as you will see ) | sik i = sr ees used 
instantly, when you ~ _ oat. ve gatle- 
examine them. They fied with a request for 
a are far more attract- merely Pp ae —esk 
Re! ive, too, wear longer for Passaic Prints 
———- and thus get better 


and wash much better 


than other kinds. value for your money. 


SOME BECOMING NECK FINISHES 


we HAT an attractive style the open neck is proving! Not only is it very 
NY comfortable, but it lends youth to the wearer. A well-cared-for neck is 
VV £ 

be 


PASSAIC PRINT WORKS PASSAIC, - N.J. 
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essential after the rigors of the high, tight collars, and women and girls 
G4 have quickly adopted the open-neck bodice in some form. 

The Dutch outline may be either square or round, and is finished per- 
fectly flat with a shaped embroidered band or with bands of Irish or other heavy 
lace. Buttonholed scallops also give a simple and pretty effect. The collarless neck 
is shown at the lower right-hand side, finished with an cxtremely narrow edge of 
Irish lace. Sometimes a dainty flat beading is pleasing on the neck edge of a collar- 
less waist, while a simple braiding or embroidery is always effective. 
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HE following letters, 
selected from hundreds 
in reply to “The Use- 
less Tragedy of the 

Farmer’s Wife,’’ would indi- 
cate that once again THE 
DELINEATOR has reached out 
into that half unknown and 
somewhat chaotic thing we 
eall the social system and 
dragged forth into the light 
of public attention another 
vitally important but ne- 
glected problem. Usually we simply allow 
letters of comment to tell their own 
story; this time there are several things 
we'd like to say. 

First, we already have an article pre- 
senting the other side. We had it before 
we had Mr. Du Puy’s article; 1t is now in 
type and will appear in THE DELINEATOR 
before long. Watch for it. 

Second, the editor of THE DELINEATOR 
and his staff, and, for that matter, the 
president of the Butterick Company and 
his staff, are not natives of New York or 
other large cities. We come from the 
West, the South, the North and the East, 
most of us from small towns, some of us 
from the farm. So we are not quite so 
ignorant of rural conditions as some 
readers seem to think, nor do we hold the 
people of the farm inferior to those of the 
city. 

Third, some ask us why we don’t turn 
to the city, not the country, for evils to 
correct. Piease look back through the 
files of THE DELINEATOR. The city has 
had its turn, and will have it again. All 
the evil in the world is not collected into 
the cities, is it? However good your 
community is, it is not perfect. And 
there can be no surer proof that some- 
thing is lacking than the self-satisfied 
assertion that nothing is lacking, for such 
a claim means that the gates are shut 
against progress. 

Fourth, some indignant letters claim 
that what Mr. Du Puy says may be true 
of a few localities, but not of all. Please 
note that many of these very people do 
exactly what they accuse Mr. Du Puy of 
doing—they judge all by one or a few. 
Our country is measured by thousands 
of miles, and it is our country as a whole 
we are considering, not any one locality 
or even any one State. Conditions differ 
in California and New York, in Maine and 
Arizona, in Florida and North Dakota. 
Some of our friends describe their own 
happy homes as an argument. It is not 
an argument. All homes in their com- 
munity are not so blessed; in some com- 
munities no homes are. Perhaps, taking 
the country as a whole, all homes are as 
fortunate; perhaps not. Certainly many 
of them are not. We devote most of our 
space to letters against Mr. Du Puy’s arti- 
cle so that the other side may be heard at 
once, but we have enough letters from 
farmers or farmers’ wives in support of it 
to fill the space many times over. 

Finally, if any one thinks we consider 
the farm in greater need of criticism than 
is the city, he is vastly mistaken. We of 
THE DELINEATOR belong to both farm 
and city, and whatever of good the latter 
may furnish our nation, we know that the 
farm and the small town furnish red 
blood, clear minds and strong souls that 
the nation can not do without. But 
think, and think calmly and honestly. 
There is undoubtedly ‘‘The Tragedy of 
the City Man's Wife,’’ sometimes a foolish 
tragedy, sometimes a brutal one, but 
equally so there is ‘‘The Tragedy of the 
Farmer’s Wife.’’-—Tue Epitor. 





DITOR Tue Detingator: The author of 
“The Useless Tragedy of the Farmer's 
Wife’’ certainly has very little knowledge of 
his subject and has taken pains to write only 
of some of the few whom we find among all 
classes on the farm or in towns and cities who 
do not believe in progressing. 

I am a farmer's wife, and have lived in a 
farming community for years, and find the 
women in the country compare favorably in 
every way with their city cousins. They are 
educated, refined, intelligent women, and are 
capable of entertaining in their homes in 
just as fine style as their friends of the city. 

The farmer’s wife, whose ‘‘thinness is so 
appalling,” has not found her way as far West 
as this, and the “dark hair combed straight 
back" is also lacking, and the blue calico does 


THE DELINEATOR 


THE FARMER’S WIFE’S. TRAGEDY 


All Parts of the Country Write To Contradict or To 
Support Mr. Du Puy’s Indictment 


not fall in one piece, tied at the waist by a 
checked apron; but for some unknown reason 
you can see her busy about her work attired 
in a neat house-dress, hair perhaps not in the 
crazy fashion of some town women, but still 
near enough to the present style of hairdressing 
to be becoming, and apron made by some of 
the latest styles shown in the up-to-date 
fashions of to-day. 

The sitting-room, also, has been changed 
from the bare, cheerless one, where the author 
must have spent such a lonely hour, The 
sitting-room of the farms of this section does 
not answer to such a description. It might 
be pictured thusly: Large and well-lighted, 
rugs and fine carpets cover floors, easy chairs, 
bookcases and tables where the late novels 
and the best magazines of the day are at the 
disposal of all who wish. These and many 
other comforts are to be found in the Far 
West. 

The farmers’ wives are not to be pitied, 
rather congratulated, on being a farmer’s wife. 
They keep help, if they wish to, and have the 
same advantages as other women, and why 
they should be considered in a different hght 
is a puzzle to any person with common sense. 

The Country Life Commission appointed by 
the President has not traveled this part of 
the country over, for I am sure his statements 
would not conflict, as they do now, in regard 
to the conditions of the wives of the well-to- 
do farmers of this community. 

Even the working hours are not correct. Of 
course there may be a few who keep hours as 
scheduled by the author, but they are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. In this part of 
the country, farmers usually rise about five in 
the Summer, and at seven Pp. mM. chores are 
finished and supper over, and the evening is 
spent in different wavs. 

The women also have their clubs, both social 
and literary, and enjoyment is not banished 
from the “poor farmer's wife.” The farms 
here consist of eighty acres or one hundred and 
sixty, and many farmers hire a man and wife, 
who cook for the extra help, and in that way 
neither men nor women are overworked, and 
all live a happy, contented and peaceful life 

The author is no doubt well versed in the 
Great Northwest, but let him come to Colorado 
and visit the farms in the vicinity of Grecley, 
have a talk with the farmers, also the farmers’ 
wives, and then write an article for THe DE- 
LINEATOR, and compare it with the one just 
published, and I think people will have a better 
idea of farm life, and perhaps the sons and 
daughters will be willing to spend part of their 
time in country homes, where they can live as 
was intended we should live, a true and simple 
life. 

Mrs. B.C. Rienxs, Greeley, Colo. 


DITOR Tue De tingEator: I have been a 
subscriber to THE DELINEATOR for many 
years. Many times I receive it with tears of 
welcome in my eyes. It means very much in 
my life, and must in the lives of many other 
women, 

It would not do for me to lengthen this letter 
by attempting to give anything like a complete 
description of the many ways it comforts and 
completes the life of a woman situated as I am. 
It brings one in touch with great minds, and 
with the minds of women that do things. It 
seems to have a way of understanding women 
and their needs in different situations and sta- 
tions in life as no other publication does. 

I must mention one article that pleased me 
very much, though not more than many other 
articles have done. ‘‘The Useless Tragedy of 
the Farmer's Wife” is the article I referto. It 
seems to have the merit of having truth in it. 
That is more than can be said of most articles 
that are printed on that subject. 

It is only a short time ago, in preparing a 
paper for a woman's society's meeting here, I 
handled the same subject in somewhat the 
same way, but I didn’t feel sure that it was a 
success. A short time after a woman read an 
article depicting the beauties of rural life for 
women from a prominent ‘mother’s journal,” 
and every one there seemed to think it fine. I 
did not think it fine because it did not seem 
truthful to me, and I didn’t see how it could to 
any of us who were there, but it seems that 
people differ in their way of looking at things. 
If my recollection is not at fault, one of the 
things it said was that most farms have water- 
works, another that washers are being turned 
by gasoline engines, then there were descrip- 
tions of the churns being turned by power, of 
rural delivery, of electric lights, of telephones, 
etc. * 

We are a farming community. All of us 
are farmers’ wives. Most of us are pros- 
perous farmers’ wives. Not any of us have 
water-works in our homes. Most of us never 
saw such things. There are no electric lights 
in these parts. None of the farmers here have 
any gasoline engines for any purpose whatever. 
There are no telephones, and, in fact, all of the 
improvements mentioned are almost unknown 
on farms in this entire county and, with few 
exceptions, one would be safe in saying in the 
entire State. 

Again, “the article’ in THs DELINEATOR 
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seems so good because it seems 
truthful, When the truth is 
told, the way is opened for im- 
provements to be made. Prog- 
ress is hindered the other way. 
Mrs. C. L. ANDERSON, 
Fayette, Utah. 


DITOR THe _ DELINEATOR: 
I have read with interest 
the article on the tragedy of a 
farmer's wife. I, however, do 
not believe that the article gave 
a correct impression of the life 
of an average farmer’s wife. I am a farmer's 
granddaughter; I have had three uncles and 
many cousins who live on farms. I have 
spent a large part of my life on farms in central 
New York, and also in Connecticut. I know 
the daily routine of an ‘average farmer's wife”’ 
nearly as well as I do my own, and I should like 
to present such a life as I have seen it. I ad- 
mit the limitations and tragic elements, but 
conditions are rapidly changing, and | know 
no such life as that pictured is necessary for 
any farmer’s wife. 
Lucite R. Townsenp, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


DITOR Tre De.ineator: The article 
“The Useless Tragely of the Farmer's Wife”’ 
is to be highly commended. Any person of ma- 
ture years who hus had the opportunity of 
observation and contact with various stations 
in life, can not but be struck with the force and 
truthfulness of the conditions so generally and 
widely existing and that are so well brought out 
and portrayed therein. The subject is worth 
continuing for the ‘Common Good.” 
Respectfully, BENJAMIN HAMMOND, 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 


DITOR Tue Devineator: In _ behalf of 
the thousands of farmers’ wives whom 
you have affronted by publishing Mr. Du 
Puy’s article in which he so cruelly traduces 
the farmers and their wives, I hope to send 
you an article of refutation. 
(Mrs.) Jostzn L. McArtuur, Farmville, N.C. 


Fe PETOR THE DELINEATOR: This is simply a 

protest against the article ‘‘The Useless 
Tragedy of the Farmer’s Wife” by one William 
Atherton Du Puy. Iam willing to admit that 
there are many, too many, instances where 
his statements even belittle the facts, but they 
are the exceptions, not the rule, as he would 
have inferred. His program of the daily routine 
of an average farmer's wife's duties is a fearful 
misrepresentation. It is doubtless true in the 
exception. I do wish some farmer's wife 
would rise in her might and triturate Mr. Du 
Puy as he deserves. 
-- His article may be true of some sections of 
the less enlightened part of our country, but it 
is emphatically not true of the more enlight- 
ened and greater part. Many a New England 
farmer's wife would not recognise her photo, 
as drawn by Mr. Du Puy. Many a one would 
prove more than a match for him with brain 
and pen. It is true that her life is not ideal, 
but is that of Mr. Du Puy’s wife? The farm- 
er's wife’s life is not so diabolically hard as he 
has drawn it Iam not a farmer, nor the son 
of a farmer, but I have spent much of my life 
associated with farmers, and my present occu- 
pation naturally brings me into the inner home 
life of a farmer, and I KNOW (spell it in capi- 
tals, please) that Mr. Du Puy is grossly malign- 
ing the most praiseworthy class in our whole 
country. I have never found a family where 
such a program or picture would apply unless 
where the husband had trouble with his elbow 
or speculated on the turn of a card, or both. I 
appeal to the farmers’ wives of our country. 
Rise in your might and show Mr. William 
Atherton Du Puy that his place is as a learner, 
not a teacher of the conditions obtaining in 
your glorious life. 

S. P. Tracy, M. D., Walkerton, Ind. 


DITOR Tue Detctneator: I have just 
looked over the ‘‘Tragedy”’ article and beg 

to ask where such a state exists as there de- 
scribed: ‘Conditions that vary slightly on New 
York State dairy-farm or on prairies of Kansas.” 
I travel ten counties in central New York 
and into Pennsylvania among the farmers, and 
can positively say no such conditions do exist. 
In ten years’ work I have never found similar 


conditions among the provident farmers, no, | 


not an instance, and these farmers constitute 
a very large majority. Where did he find this 
people who breakfast “their men at 4 A.M. 
and quit work at 10 p..m.’’? 
H.C. Smitu, Chicago. 
DITOR Tue DetrtneaTor: I have been a 
subscriber to Tog DELINEATOR for eight 
years, and it is getting better all the time. 
The article entitled ‘‘The Useless Tragedy of 
a Farmer's Wife’’ appealed to me. It is true. 
And I wish some of our great periodicals 
would take up the subject in our behalf, and 
help Tug DgLINEATOR to emancipate the 
farmers’ wives. 
Mrs. J. Hicxsy, Amber, Okla. 





It’s 
Sweater 





** NATIONAL” Sweaters Are Different— 
different in style, being more Stylish, more 
becoming; and different in value from ordi- 
nary Sweaters, because of better, more careful 
knitting of finer, softer Australian Wool. 

Ours not “commercial” S weaters—no 
- NATI NAL” Garments are. Always there is 
skill in their maling, almost art in their designing. 
So here we have lif - the necessary Sweater from 
the commonplace and made it the most pec 


ment of its ming practicall mens the place 
ne een for early Fall wear. And here is the ONE 


TIONAL” Sweater for YOU. 
No. 5305 P Ocat Sweater in new design carefully knitted of 
fine Zephyr Woolinfanc y jacquard stitch, the very newest insweater 


making. This perfect fitting garment has the st lish V-neck, two 
flap pockets and closes with ood tl buttons. For real value and 
proper sweater style this garment is unequalled at the price. Sizes 
32 to 44 inches bust. Colors: solid white, cardinal oc Oxford grey: atso 
white trimmed with light blue or white trimmed with tan. 3.98 


We pay expressage to all parts of the world. 


Also we place the ‘“‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag on every 
garment, our guarantees to refund your money and pay 
ways if you are not satiafied. 


The “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 
Ready August 27th. 


Applications will be filled im the exact order in which they 
are received. 


All records, artistic and commercial, have been broken in the 
reparation of the “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book. Splendid as 
iave been our a style books, retnarkable as have been the values 

offered, this in a) com pleteness and in the delightfulness of its 
tunusual new styles hcta new standardin fashion publications. [t 
shows ali the new "NATIONAL" Made-to- Measure Suits, Ready- 
Made Cloaks, te, Skirts, Hats, Furs and everything 
ee in wearing apparel oe women, misses and children. 


copy ofthis"NATIONAL" Style Book {s intended for YOU. 
one copy Is YOURS FREE. May we reserve it for youf Hun- 
dreds of thousands of women are cine to write for this Style Book. 
To get one of the ear aly copies YOU should write for it today—NOW. 
Be sure to say you wish the Fall &yle Book. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the Werild. 
222 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Mai Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 


Table _Refinement 
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Padding Free 
Saves table linen and china. Booklet 


Easy to wash. 
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s >. Fast Colors 
The Best 10 Cent Percale Made 


For wrappers, house and street gown, dress 
ing eacks and dresses for women and children. 
A great variety of patterns. 


Have you seen them? 


Be sure that the tleketa all bear the name of 

the makers, the Hamilton Manufacturing 

Co. If your home retailer will not supply you, write 

to Joy, Langdon & Co., Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Boston and New York. 
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4 Ba The Best 10 Cent Fleeced Fabric Made 


283 inches wide. Fast Colors. 





Here’s That Extra Closet 


Smaller than a wardrobe but bolds 
as much and standing tn the corner 
does not take up valuable floor space. 


THE COLLAPSIBLE CORNER CLOSET, 
Convenient, attractive, light and san- 
ftary. Can be put vahes or takea 
apart by any woman. Curtains can 
be furnished to match your wall deco- 
rations. Senton approval. Price $4.00. 
Directions with every closet. Write 
for free booklet to-day. 

WIRE SPECIALTY WORKS 

Department 27 


43-47 Fulton &. Chleage, 10. 
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asked will be answered cheerfully and promptly. 


the latest works along these lines. 





organized and unified effort. 


Novel Uses for the Chafing-Dish 
By HELENA JUDSON 


HE housekeeper who uses her channg-dish only ter the 
purpose for which it was originally tended is not ma- 
king the most of her opportunities, for there are several 
other ways in which it may advantageously appear on 

the family table. Especially is this true where the table equip- 
ment is none tooample. If, for instance, the table service does 
not boast a soup-tureen, the ingenious housekeeper has only to 
discard the entire chafing-dish set with the exception of the 
hot-water pan and the cover. The upper pan, usually desig- 
nated the ‘‘blazer,”’ is set aside with the rest, and the cover put 
directly on the hot-water pan. This improvised soup-tureen 
may be placed on the small circular tray which usually comes 
in connection with the chafing-dish set, and, with the addition 
of a soup-ladle, the handsome and convenient outfit is complete. 

If the house- 
keeper lacks an 
attractive ba- 
‘ king-dish_ for 
vegetables, mac- 
aroni, oysters or 
the hundred and 
DO oneanu gratin 
dishes now so 
| popular, and 
\ which should 
be served direct 
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from the dish in 
which they are 
baked, she has 
but to take the 
hot-water pan 
belonging to her 
chafing-dish to any house-furnishing shop and have fitted into 
it either a graniteware baking-dish or one of fireproof earthen- 
ware, 
that it will fit inside the hot-water pan closely and come just a 
little below the metal rim. <A careful and patient search for 
just the particular size is sure to be rewarded. However, if 
there is any space between the two dishes when one 1s set in- 
side the other, it may easily and prettily be concealed by a 
garnish of parsley or by a frilling of white tissue-paper long 
enough to go around the inner dish. 

The hot-water pan asa receptacle also applies to the baking 
cf puddings and other hot desserts which are to be served di- 
rect from the oven. Where the eco- 
nomical housewife does not care to in- 
vest in a handsome pudding-dish, she 
can not do better than to avail herself 
of the hot-water pan belonging to her 
chafing-dish. It 1s an especially clever 
trick to purchase two baking-dishes to 
fit the same hot-water pan. In this 
way it may be made to do double duty 
at the same meal simply by removing 
the baking-dish containing the vege- 
table and substituting the baking-dish 
containing the pudding. 

Where the inside dish is a very close 
fit for the hot-water pan some skill 1s 
necessary in removing it quickly. One 
experiment which has worked success- 
fully is to place a strip of strong brown 
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A handsome soup-tureen by combining 
the cover with hot-water pan 
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THE HOUSEWIVES’ CLUB 


Where the Latest and Best in Cooking, Table-Setting and the 
Kitchen Are Discussed 


Conducted by EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD 


The Housewives’ Club offers to its readers help on every housekeeping problem. 
best writers upon practical home-keeping topics and by the members of the Club. All reasonable questions 
In reply to the inquiry so often made, ‘* What can the mem- 
bers of the Club do to further its aim—the betterment of the home?” the first suggestion is, get new members; 
second, “set together’ and organize locally; third, be ready to distribute books or other literature on Domestic 
Science, as will be suggested from time to time in this Department, and interest your local libraries in securing 
As the Housewives’ Club will be in direct touch with the work of the 
American Home Economics Association, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, President, its members may feel that they are having the benefits that accrue from a thoroughly 


This inside dish should be so carefully chosen as to size: 


Dessert may be served from baking-dish 
set in the hot-water pan 
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paper under the inner dish, letting the ends project sumiciently 
on both sides to ferm handles. The ends mav be tucked cut 
of sight when the dish is on the table, but easily pulled up and 
used to lift the inner dish from the outer ene. 

There is no prettier way to serve a vegetable so that it 
will retain its heat even to the end of the meal, than by 
placing it in the blazer of the chafing-dish over the hot-water 
pan full of boiling water. The frame of the chafing-dish, the 
tray, and in fact the entire equipment are called into service 
in such a case, with the exception of the lamp, as the steam 
from the lower pan will be suthcient to keep the contents of 
the upper dish hot. Mashed potato, stewed corn, cauliflower, 
and, in tact, any vegetables, are kept deliciously hot in this wav. 

For the many housekeepers who dislike fussing with aleohol, 
all the charm of the chafing-dish may be gained, without anv of 
the drawbacks, by having the necessary cooking done in the 
kitchen, and the chafing-dish used merely as a serving-dish, 
The supper, Juncheon or breakfast table is always made more 
attractive by the 
presence of the r= 
chafing-dish, and 
this suggestion 
that it be used 
simply to serve 
food previously 
prepared simpli- 
fies matters 
greatly. Hosts of 
egg dishes suita- 
ble for breakfast, 
minces of meat, 
fish or fowl] for 
luncheon or sup- 
per dishes, not to 
mention all sorts 
of oyster and 
lobster preparations, are particularly well adapted to this 
mode of serving. In the case of eggs and oysters it is well to 
remember that the cooking will continue slightly after the 
mixture is placed over the hot-water pan. 

An excellent way of getting double use out of the small cir- 
cular tray whichis part of the average chating-dish equipment 
is toarrange on it the after-dinner cotfee-cups. <A silver coffee 
pourer may he effectively placed in the center with the little 
cups ina circle around it, and the whole placed before the one 
who is to pour the after-dinner coffee. Such an arrangement 
is very attractive when the coffee is to be served in the 
parlor or hbrary after leaving the table. The number of cups 
for this purpose would be, of course, 
limited to the sizeof the tray, but the 
average tray will easily hold from four 
to six small after-dinner coffee-cups. 

When the housekeeper lacks an at- 
tractive fern-dish, the hot-water pan 
may be made available. Purchase a 
low, broad flower-pot of such = size as 
may be easily removed from the silver 
outer dish. Fill the pot with small 
ferns and moss, and, for a decorative 
effect, twine asparagas fern around the 
edge of the inner dish. 

Other ways will doubtless occur to 
the clever housewife for the use of dif- 
ferent portions of her chafing-dish outfit, 
by which it may be pressed into every- 
day service. 
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A decorative centerpiece by using the 
hot-water pan as a fern-dish 





THE LUSCIOUS AND REFRESHING MELON 


By JULIET HITE GALLAHER 


HERE 1s no more pleasing addition to the Suinmer di- 
etary than the melon, for although ranked low in the 
fruit scale, owing to its lack of nutritive value, it more 

than atones for this by its rare refreshing qualities, containing, 
as it dues, ninety-five per cent. of water. 

While the majority of tastes prefer the melon am naturel, 
some like the addition of a little salt or powdered sugur, so it is 
customary to serve both with it. 

On the Continent this fruit follows the soup at dinner, and 
is served with pepper and salt, but this custom has never 
become popular with us. 

Some epicures prefer a little strained honey poured into the 
melon just before serving, thereby contending that its luscious 
flavor is greatly improved. 


Care should be exercised in the selection of melons.  Biisters 


or scales on the rind indicate that the fruit is in an unripe con- 
dition. If the muskmelon is without oder it is not good. 
When ripe it is sweet and musky, and the smooth skin between 
the rough sections should be a yellowish green. 

Wash the melon as soon as delivered, to be sure it is perfectly 
clean, place in the refrigerator and chill thoroughly before 
serving. 

The colors of watermelon are so rich and harmonious that it 
needs very little garnish to make it attractive. <A few grape 
leaves arranged around it make it sufficiently decorative. 

The muskmelon, if small. may be cut into halves: larger ones 
should be quartered. For luncheon, melons may be served on 
nasturtium or crisp lettuce leaves and, wf desired, withsmall 
white and red radishes arranged around. 

A pretty luncheon fancy for a dessert is to serve frozen 
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effective, but it 
meant hard work and 
it wore out the things 
it cleaned. 


Then came 
scouring soaps. 
They bet- 
ter, but they left 


were 


scratches that accu- 
mulated dirt and made 
metal harder to clean 


as it became old. 


Finally Bon Ami 
—a cleanser ap- 
plied as a lather, 
which dissolved the 
dirt without rubbing 
A few 


wipes of a soft cloth, 


or grinding. 


and the dirt and tar- 


nish are gone. 


Bon Ami is un- 
surpassed for 


cleaning and polish- 





ing glassware, win- 

dows, mirrors, wood- 
work, metal and tin- 
It is a house- 


hold 


ence—a kitchen 


ware. 
conveni- 


necessity. 





17 years on the 
market, and, like the 
newly-hatched chick—it 


‘Hasn't Scratched 
Yet.” 
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A SCOURING SOAP 
A METAL POLISH 


A GLASS CLEANER 


pudding or fruit salad in cantaloups. The meat 
cut into cubes makes a delicious salad covered with 
a rich salad dressing. 

Another novel fancy is to remove the meat from 
the shells, then refill them with a watermelon 
sherbet, made as follows: Boil two pints of water 
and two and a half cupfuls of sugar for ten minutes. 
Cool, add the juice of eight lemons and the pulp 
of a ripe melon, which has been rubbed through a 
sieve. Freeze, and when the dasher is removed, 
stir in a cupful of minced nuts and finely chopped 
Canton ginger, the well-beaten whites of two eggs 
and three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Re- 
pack and let it stand for several hours before 
serving. 

Watermelon Pickle—In a gallon of water to 
which half a teaspoonful of powdered alum has 
been added, boil four pounds of rind for forty 
minutes, keeping the top covered with green grape 
or peach leaves to makea rich green. Take out 
the rind, empty the kettle, put in a gallon of water 
and several pieces of ginger root; drop in the rind 
and boil thirty minutes. Take it out,-:dry and 
empty the kettle. Make a sirup of a gallon of water, five 
pounds of sugar, spices to suit the taste, a few pieces of stick 
cinnamon, some cloves, sliced lemon and ginger; boil an hour, 
or until clear, then add half a pint of the best cider vinegar 
and boil about twenty minutes longer. 

Watermelon Preserves—Cut the rinds into small pieces, 
trim carefully, place in a jar and to every five pounds of 
fruit add half a cupful of salt. Cover with cold water and let 
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it stand overnight; drain, cover with fresh water 
and stand aside several hours, then drain perfect- 
ly dry. Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in half a 
gallon of boiling water, scald the rind in this, 
allowing this quantity for every five pounds of 
fruit. Drainand wipedry. Makea sirup by boil- 
ing together two and one-half pounds of granu- 
lated sugar and a pint of water to each five pounds 
of fruit. Boil and remove any scum that arises; 
when perfectly clear, drop in the rind and simmer 
until it can be pierced with a straw, then arrange on 
platters and stand in the sun for two hours to hard- 
en, then pack in jars. For the sirup allow two 
lemons and a couple of small pieces of ginger root. 
Peel the rind from one lemon and use the juice of 
both. Cut the ginger into thin slices, add these to 
the sirup when reheated, bring to a boil, strain and 
fill each jar with it. 


Cantaloup Charlotte Russe—Cut the chilled mel- 
ons in halves, remove the seeds and fill with shaved 
ice. When ready to serve remove the ice and fill 
with the charlotte russe. 

Whip a pint of cream to a stiff froth, soak half an 
ounce.of gelatin in three tablespoonfuls of cold water for 
thirty minutes, then dissolve with two of boiling water. Add 
to the whipped cream a tablespoonful of powdered sugar 
and a teaspoonful of orange extract. Turn the gelatin in 
slowly, beating all the time. When it commences to stiffen 
turn into the molds and place on ice to finish chilling. Fill 
the melon halves with the prepared whipped cream and serve 
with a maraschino cherry on each. 
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GOOD THINGS FROM BLACKBERRIES 


By ANNE McQUEEN . 


N THE country where they grow big and luscious, and 
can be had in fresh perfection, blackberries are best 
eaten frosted with sugar and an abundant supply of yel- 

low Jersey cream; but the crushed, unsavory-looking fruit one 
gets in the city can easily be converted into some delicate and 
appetizing dishes by proper cookery. For instance: 


A New Way to Make Blackberry Jam—In the back yard of 
a home I visited in the country a long kitchen table, laden 
with fruit-jars, skimmers, pans of water and the usual para- 
phernalia of preserving, was placed under a big walnut tree. 
Close by were a low rocking-chair and a preserving kettle, set 
over an iron trivet, ready to havea fire lighted under it. Here, 
on ‘‘jam day,’’ with a tub of carefully washed blackberries at 
her side, a tin lard-can and an ordinary wire sifter, she proceed- 
ed to rub her fruit through the sifter, which was placed over the 
lard-can, into which the pulpy juice trickled. She rubbed the 
berries with her hand, till only the seeds were left in the sifter. 
This process was repeated again and again, till her tub of ber- 
ries was exhausted; then she measured the pulp and juice in the 
can, adding a cupful of sugar to a cupful of berries. This was 
cooked, stirring it frequently, till of the consistency of jam, 
when it was taken off the fire, poured into the jars and sealed. 


Baked Blackberry Pudding —Two cupfuls of flour, into which 


has been sifted a heaping spoonful of good baking-powder, 
one cupful of sugar, one egg. a tablespoonful of butter and a 
quart of blackberries. Cream sugar and butter, add the egg, 
well beaten, then stir in the flour, and when well mixed add the 
blackberries; mix well, and bake in a greased pan, with room 
for swelling. Serve hot, with the following sauce: 

A Healthful and Appetizing Hard Sauce — One tablespoon- 
ful butter, one cupful sugar and one tablespoonful sweet 
cream. Put into a bowl, and stir till well creamed, adding a 
sprinkling of nutmeg ora few drops of any flavoring you prefer. 
When creamed add, stirring it in lightly, the whipped white of 
an egg; when this is mixed add two more tablespoonfuls of 
cream, beat well, and pile on a glass dish. Most hard sauces 
are indigestible and greasy, but this is perfectly light, porous 
and healthful. 

Boiled Blackberry Pudding —Make an ordinary biscuit dough, 
with sour milk and soda, but put in very little shortening. 
Roll the dough into a thin sheet, and spread with a generous 
layer of blackberries sprinkled thickly with sugar. Roll this 
over and over into a compact roll; tie up in a floured cloth, 
drop into boiling water and boil hard for at least an hour. Un- 
tie the cloth and roll the pudding out on a large platter; cut in 
slices and serve hot, dressed wit!: the hard sauce given above. 


WISDOM OF MANY 


TELL US*WHAT YOU KNOW 


One dollar each will be paid for items available for use in this department, but no contribution will be returned. A new departure is the grouping of 
each month's ““Wisdom” by States. This month we have addilional recipes from the Virginia and California housewives. 


berries in February! And not cooked!’" Well, at any rate the 
ice-cream tasted as if it were made with the fresh fruit. And 
this is the way they were preserved. without cooking. 

Firm strawberries (clean and preferably not needing washing) are 
carefully picked over and the berries mashed with a silver fork till each 
one is thoroughly broken. Pound for pound of sugar is added and 
thoroughly folded (not stirred) in and the fruit set away in a cool place 
for twenty-four hours. 

Mason jars are thoroughly scalded. filled carefully with the cold fruit 
to the brim, leaving a very slight concavity. <All the air possible is 
worked out from around the sides with a spoon handle = Into a scalded 
can-top is poured a teaspoonful of nincty-five per cent. alcohol; this is 
rinsed around and poured into the slight concavity at top of jar and set 
on fire. Cover is screwed on while blazing. Do not be afraid the jar 
will break. Jars are set away for six weeks in the ice-box for the sugar 
to thoroughly permeate the fruit. 

Don’t spill alcohol on your fingers, for it leaves a bad burn. Move 
slowly, keep cool, and get as little air as possible into the fruit in mash- 
ing and folding in the sugar. 5. C.S., Vienna, Va. 

Delicious Gold and Silver Cake—To make the gold cake, cream 
one cupful of butter with two cupfuls of sugar; beat the yolks of eight 
eggs until very light, add them to the creamed butter and sugar, togeth- 
er with one cupful of sweet milk, three and one-half cupfuls of flour and 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Flavor with vanilla or lemon. 
To be baked in layers and used with a cocoanut or caramel filling. 

To make the silver cake, cream two cupfuls of sugar and one-half 
cupful of butter together, then add the whites of eight eggs beaten stiff, 
then one-half cupful swect milk, two and one-half cupfuls of flour and 
one teaspoonful baking-powder. Flavor with vanilla. This cake will 
keep soft and fresh a month if kept covered. 


Caramel Filling—Take a cupful of brown sugar, one cupful of 
sweet milk, butter size of half an egg: boil until thick. Add one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla. 


Cocoanut Filling—Break a fresh cocoanut, peel off all the brown 
inside skin and run through the meat chopper. Then take the whites 
of two eggs beaten to a stiff froth, add one and one-half cupfuls sugar, 
the cocoanut and the milk of the cocoanut, aad beat all up together; 
flavor with vanilla or lemon, then spread between layers. 


Chocolate Filling—One cupful sugar, one-half cupful milk, two 
squares unsweetened chocolate, butter size of a walnut. Boil until 
thick, add a little vanilla. When cold spread on the cake. 

B. J., Tye River, Nelson Co., Va. 

Recipe for Pressed Chicken—Scald the feet of a young chicken, 
remove the skin and clean them carefully, place them in the bottom of 
a stew-pan with the wings, neck, back and giblets, add a pint of boiling 
v "a1 -d salt, cook until the meat will drop from the bones; replenish 


SM beries in Febr Preserved without Cooking—'‘Fresh straw- 


with water if necessary, but cook down to about one-half cupful of 
liquor when the meat is done. Remove skin and gristle and chop 
while hot; add liquor, have hard-boiled egg ready, and after rinsing 
a large cup or tumbler with cold water, place a part of the chicken 
mixture in the bottom, then place the egg, whole, in the center, push- 
ing it down to the bottom of the cup; pluce more of the mixture 
around sides, having it come up just to cover slightly the top of the 
egg: press it firmly, and when cold it can be removed and cut into 
about seven slices, having the round of egg in center and an outer rim 
of chicken a half inch or more wide. If the breast and thighs of two 
chickens are to be fried there will be sufficient meat from the other 
parts for three cupfuls of pressed chicken. This makes a beautiful 
dish and is a saving of the meat, which is practically too crisp when 
fried, and the gelatin which the bones of the feet furnish is much more 
wholesome and appetizing than the boughten gelatin. Serve on lettuce 
leaves with salad dressing. Mrs. E. N. Veat, Hermon, Cal. 


To Keep Chamois Gloves from Shrinking—When you have a pair 
of washable chamois gloves, and they shrink, fill them with rice while 
they are wet and let it remain in them until dry. This will stretch 
them evenly. Mrs. R.M. Prater, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


To Bake Potatoes on Oil or Gasoline Stove—Have an asbestos 
toaster put over burner, let become hot, put potatocs on, and ‘cover 
closely with pan. Turn once. They will bake and be as delicious as 
though baked in an oven. Mrs. W. M. Dunrt, Jr., Cevalon, Cal. 

Spanish Cooking 
. Sauce or Salca—Toast some green peppers until the skins peel 
easily, and also peel the sume quantity of ripe tomatoes. Remove 
seeds from peppers and mince tomatoes and peppers very fine, add 
onion also minced fine and salt to taste. Add also a little vinegar to 
suit the taste. 


Chicken Spanish—One dozen red peppers with seeds and white 
centers removed. Let soak over night in hot salted water. When 
ready to use rub through a colander with a potato masher to separate 
seeds and skins from pulp. Have your chicken cut up as for a stew. 
Put a tablespoonful of lard into a deep stew-pan. When hot throw ina 
good-sized onion finely minced and some parsley. Fry brown, then put 
in the chicken. 
sauce; salt to suit. Keep wall covered and cook slowly one hour. 
Boil some rice and serve the chicken on a platter surrounded by boiled 
rice and garnish with parsley. 

Spanish Oysters—Place in a saucepan a large piece of butter, add a 
kernel of garlic and a teaspoonful of flour. Brown nicely, add a half 
can of tomatoes and a few cracker crums with salt and white pepper to 
seuson. Bol one-half hour, add the oysters either raw or canned, a 
quart of oysters to a half can of tomatoes Let come toa boil. Toast 
slices of bread, butter and serve with the oysters on a platter. 

Mrs. L. James, Lonoak, Monterey Co., Cal. 





Stir till brown, add a cupful hot water and the pepper - 


The Jar For All Kinds 


of Preserving 


Here is the des¢ jar to use 
for preserving all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables—the 
Atias E-Z Sear Jar. It 
lessens the work of “putting 
up” fruit and adds to the sat- 
isfaction. It is wide enough 
at the mouth to takein most 
large fruits whole; and when 
filled and sealed is suve to 
keep its contents. The 


ATLAS 


E-Z Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 





(illustration below)ismade of | 
toughened glass and stands 
heat. It is extra strong at 
the top and smooth finish— 
advantages not possessed by | 
ordinary jars. The | 


ATLAS SPECIAL MASON 


is another great improvement over old- 
style jars—just as good, in every way, as 
the E-Z Seal. Closes with a screw cap. 

If your dealer cannot supply these jars, 
send us $3, and we will express prepaid 
thirty (30) quart size ATLAS E-Z SEAL JARS 
to any town having an office of the Adams 
or U.S. Express Co., within the States of _ f 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- | 
ginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, or Michigan, 
or we will quote delivery prices in other 
portions of the United States by freight or 
express. 

A Bock of Preserving Recipes | 

Sent free to every woman who sendsus_ f 
the name of her grocer, stating whether | 
or not he sells Atlas Jars, 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS C0., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paraffine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined — 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
more convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps sato melted 
paraffine after closing. 

Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors —put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easter. 
Write for a neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing- day. It keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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‘Kitchen Krinkles” 


with recipes by Mrs. RORER 


Rollman Mfg:\Co.;.213) Penn Ave., Mount Joy, Pa. 


By F. 


Chapter XNI]I 


HEN Trombin had dropped Don Alberto 

upon the ladder, to take the chances of 

a bad fall, he looked down to see what 

happened, and being satisfied that the 

courtier was not much hurt, he turned at once to 

Ortensia; for if young Altieri had broken his neck 

it might have been necessary to hasten what was 

to take place next. As for anything the courtier 

might do on the spur of the moment, Trombin 

knew that Gambardella and Tommaso were in 
the vineyard, ready to stop any mischief. 

Ortensia was lying by the wall where she had fallen, but was 
regaining consciousness, for her limbs stirred now and then, and 
as the bravo looked at her she opened her eyes and turned her 
head. 

Coward!" she said faintly, as what had happened began to 
dawn upon her and the recollection of the furious struggle came 
back. ‘‘Coward!"’ she repeated, closing her eyes as Trombin 
dropped beside her on one knee. 

“T have thrown him out of the window,” he said quietly. 

She opened her eyes wide now, stared at him and recognized 
him, though as ina dream. Then she tried to raise herself on 
her elbow, and instantly he helped her; and feeling the strength 
of his arm, she got upon her feet, though with more assistance 
from him than she knew. He led her to a stiff little sofa at the 
other end of the room, picked up Don Alberto’s cloak, rolled it 
into a pillow for her, and made her lie down. She had almost 
lost consciousness again with the effort of walking so far. 

He saw the deep scratch on her arm, from which a few drops 
of blood were still slowly oozing, and he fetched a basin with 
cold water and a towel from the bedroom, and bathed the slight 
wound, binding it up afterward with his lawn handkerchief, 
for he was skilled in such matters. Ortensia smiled faintly, 
without opening her eyes; but he, with the stranyest expression 
in the world, drew in his lips till his mouth almost disappeared ; 
and he fixed his round eyes on the shapely arm he was dressing, 
and touched it with a sort of wonder. For there was a secret 
side of his character which even his friend Gambardella did not 
know, any more than Trombin knew his companion’s own love- 
Story. 

When Trombin said that he was a susceptible creature, full of 
sentiment, he was telling the truth, though his friend had never 
believed it. He loved all women in general, and seemed able 
to love a number of them in particular in close succession. 
But the reckless bravo, the perpetrator of a score of atrocious 
crimes, the absolutely intrepid swordsman, would blush hke a 
yirl, and stand speechless and confused, when he was alone for 
the first time with a pretty girl or a buxom dame whose mere 
-ide-glance made the blood tingle in his neck. 








EANWHILE Ortensia came quite to herself, looked at 

him quietly, and thanked him. 

‘Where is he gone?” she asked, for she had not realized what 
he had said when he had first answered her. 

As he met her eyes Trombin's white forehead blushed, and 
he stepped back, taking away the basin and towel he had used 
in washing her wound. 

“Out of the window, gracious lady,” 
cd into the next room. 

“Out of the window: 
he dead?’ 

“No, alive and well,’ answered Trombin from the dis- 
tance. ‘‘But I hear something at this very moment,” he added, 
coming back empty-handed and trying the front window, as if 
he did not know that it was fastened with nails. 

He laid his ear to the crack, and held out one hand to keep 
Ortensia silent. 

“Yes,’’ he whispered an instant later, loud enough for her to 
hear. ‘‘Yes—it is the sound of kicking and running—some one 
ix kicking some one else down the hill—it is gone now!” 

He stood upright again and looked round at Ortensia, whose 
face betrayed her anxiety, now that she was fully conscious. 

‘Who can it be’” she asked. 

“Most gentle lady,” answered Trombin, “I do not know, but 
I suspect, pray, hope and inwardly believe that the patient, if I 
may so call him, was Don Alberto, and the kicker was very 
likely my friend Gambardella.” 

“But you were to have brought my husband here! 

riend told me sot” 

"Madame," he answered, “the truth 1s—or, as I may say, 
the facts in the case are ” He stammered and stopped, for 
the lovely Venetian had risen and was beside him already, her 
frightened eyes very near his, and her hand on his sleeve. His 
heart beat like a scared bird's and his head was whirling. 

“Where is my husband?’ cried Ortensia in wild anxiety. 
“Something has happened to him, and you are afraid to tell 
me! For heaven's sake . 

While Ortensia was speaking Trombin was in such a state of 
fapt adoration that he quite forgot to listen to what she said; 
and instead of answering he took the hand that lay on his sleeve 
in his, with such a gentle and sympathetic touch that she did 
not resist, even when he raised it to his ridiculous little mouth 
and kissed it delicately, with an air of respectful devotion that 
would not have offended a saint. 

Ortensia was frightened by his manner, for it was as if he 
were already condoling with her, and offering his faithful 

service, before telling her the awful truth. 

‘He is dead!” she cried, breaking from him and pressing both 
hands to her temples. 

She would have fallen against the table, if Trombin had not 


he said, as he disappear- 
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cried Ortensia in astonishment. 
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caught her and held her up. He underste cd in- 
stantly how she had mistaken his action, and what 
the question had been which he had net heard. 

“No, no!" he cried energetically. ‘He is alive 
and well! He insisted on going back to the palace 
to wait for Don Alberto when he came home from 
the Lateran to catch you in your rooms! Instead, 
the villain tracked vou here and got in. It was 
Tommaso’s fault for leaving the back door open to 
the vineyard, and Altieri fastened it inside, so I 
broke in through the window to save you! We 
had nailed all the windows fast for vour safety!” 

“Take me to my husband!” Ortensia cried, for- 
getting everything else. “Take me to him! Come!"’ She 
tried to drag him toward the door, but he quietly resisted her. 

“We must wait tor Gambardella,” he said. “Besides, vou 
will have to trust your husband to settle matters with Don Al- 
berto without you. Heis far more likely to be prudent if they 
meet alone than if you are beside him ” 

Ortensia’s face fell, for she saw that Trombin did not mean 
to let her leave the house at once. 

“But Don Alberto can do anything,’ she pleaded, with clear 
foresight of Stradella’s temper and consequent danger. ‘‘My 
husband will accuse him, and will be furiously angry! He will 
not hesitate tu strike him or to fight him in his own house! 
And then Don Alberto will have him imprisoned!’ 

It was, in fact, what was about to happen, and what Trom- 
bin himself expected. On the other hand, Don Alberto knew 
very well where the house was to which he had been taken by 
Tommaso, for he was a Roman, and every yard of the road was 
familiar to him. Within less than an hour it was more likely 
that he would send a force of sbirri to besiege the house, men 
who would not hesitate to break down the doors if they were 
not admitted, and by no means so easy to frighten away as the 
clumsily armed watchmen whom the bravi had put to flight. 
The only possible safety for the bravi lay in leaving the place 
with Ortensia before such a thing happened. The puost-car- 
riage in which Trombin meant to carry her off that very night 
was waiting not far away in charge of a well-paid stable hand, 
and Tommaso and Gambardella had only to bring it to the 
dvor. The stableman was then to take back the two mules, 
and the coach would leave the city at once, by Porta San Lo- 
renzo, while Ortensia would suppose that she was being taken 
to the Palazzo Altieri or to some new place of safety. The 
plan was well laid, for it would be easy for Gambardella to make 
Stradella believe that his wife had been spirited away by Don 
Alberto’s agents, and that Trombin had followed on horseback 
in hot pursuit. Stradella would lose no time, and would cer- 
tainly accept Gambardella’s assistance in the chase; and in due 
time husband and wife would reach Venice separately and fall 
into the respective traps the bravi had ready for them. But it 
was clear that no time was to be lost, and while Trombin’s 
gaze lingered on Ortensia’s lovely face, he was anxiously listen- 
ing for his friend’s knock below. 

“We can not move without Gambardella,” he said, speaking 
in a low tone now, lest any sound from without should escape 
his hearing. 

It came a moment later, and Trombin hastened to the door 
at the head of the stairs; it was locked, however, and the key 
was in Don Alberto’s pocket, as Ortensia quickly explained. 
Trombin drew back one step, raised his heel to the level of the 
lock, and smashed it as if it had been made of egg-shells. The 
door flew open and he ran down the steps to undo the chain. 
Ortensia drew back on one side of the entrance, expecting that 
Trombin would come up at once with Gambardella. Instead, 
the two stood talking in low tones on the threshold of the front 
door. 

Ina few moments it was clear to Ortensia that some disagree- 
ment had arisen between the trends. Their voices grew a little 
louder, so that Ortensia could hear about half of what they said. 
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crowns,” she heard Gambardella 
in broken words, . . more 
the neapolitan frontuer ... 





am 
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say distinctly; and then, 

than enough . morning... 
leave her here. . 

“Judas!” cried Trombin very audibly, and clearly in a rage. 

“At your service,’ answered Gambardella, ‘‘and instead of 
thirty pieces of silver, I fling a thousand in your face! You 
shall not have her!’ 

Ortensia heard a sort of chinking thud, as if a heavy purse 
had fallen on the stones. This was instantly tollowed by a 
scufle, and she knew that the two men had closed and were 
wrestling. The whole truth had flashed upon her through the 
few words that thev had exchanged, or enough of it to prove 
that young Altiert had not calumniated the men she had 
thought her friends when he had called them bravi. 

Her heart stood still for an instant, while she looked round 
for some means of escape. No sound of voices now came up 
from below, but only the shuffling of feet and the hard-drawn 
breath of men wrestling in the dark. She ran to the window 
and looked out, thinking that the ladder was still there, and 
then, seeing that it was gone, she peered into the gloom, 
Perhaps she could let herself down by her hands and then 
drop to the ground. At any moment one of the bravi might 
come up again and seize her. 

She listened for a moment before tryvingit. The sound of the 
struggle had ceased, and all was stillagain; very cautiously she 
crept tothe door and hstened again, but there was nota breath. 
She ventured to look down the stairs, keeping her body on one 
side, and she saw that the vestibule was empty, and now her 
quick hearing caught the sound of shuming footsteps in the 
read outside; the noise was decreasiny already, as if the two 
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men were moving down the hill in their furious 
fight. The house was empty for a moment, 
Trombin had spoken of a back door opening to 
the vineyard, and she saw her chance. 

She ran down-stairs, almost falling in her 
haste, and as she reached the floor she stepped 
upon something that yielded with a chinking 
sound. It was the purse containing the thousand 
crowns in ducats and she thrust it into her bosom 
without hesitation. A cool draft of air from 
under the stairs guided her to the back entrance, 
which was not closed, as Trombin had said it was, 
but wide open. She was out-of-doors in an in- 
stant, and in the starlight she could just see a 
broad path which led straight through the vineyard 
that extended back from the little house. She 
gathered up her silk skirts with both hands, and 
ran for her life. 

Almost at the same moment Gambardella, who 
was the lighter man, threw Trombin heavily on his 
back in the dust, and at once proceeded to kneel 
on his chest, completely overpowering him. 





Chapter XXIII 


At SUNRISE Ortensia wearily climbed the steep ascent that 

led up to the Quirinal Palace, leaning on Cucurullo's arm, 
and wearing his brown cloak to cover her dress as much as possi- 
ble. After waiting two hours and more at Santa Prassede with 
the things he had brought, Cucurullo had come back to the 
Palazzo Altieri, suspecting an accident, or at least a misunder- 
standing. It was not till he had knocked again and again that 
the porter had opened the little postern in the great wooden 
gate, and seeing who was there had hastily explained that Stra- 
della was in prison for having struck Don Alberto on the nose. 
Cucurullo bowed his head, and said he would wait outside till 
morning. Gaetano offered, as a great favor, to take the things 
he carried and hide them in his lodge, a kindness which Cucu- 
rullo readily accepted. 

As for Ortensia, she did not know where she had been, and it 
vas not till she had wandered for hours that she at last struck 
into the Campo Vaccino, which was the open field under which 
the Roman Forum then lay buried. By the first faint light 
she recognized the tower of the capitol, and in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour after that she found Cucurullo sitting on one of the 
stone chain-posts outside the Palazzo Altieri. Her mind was 
made up in a flash; she would go directly to the Pope himself, 
and if he would not see her, she would insist on seeing Cardinal 
Paluzzo Altieri. He would not refuse her an audience, if she 
sent up her name with a message to say she had found some- 
thing of great value that belonged to him. As for taking any 
rest before going to the Quirinal she was borne up by love, 
which is quite the most wonderful elixir in the world against all 
weariness of mind or body. 

The doors of the Quirinal Palace were opened at sunrise, and 
two sentries of the Swiss Guard paced up and down before the 
entrance, their breastp‘ates and halberds gleaming in the morn- 
ing sun. They did not stop Ortensia, who saw their sergeant 
standing just within. The Swiss sergeant was gravely civiland 
answered her as politely as he could, considering how imperfect- 
ly she knew the Italian language. His Holiness? No. The 
Pope was far from well and had not left his room for a week. 
His Eminence? It might be possibleinan hour. The cardinal 
was an early riser, and was to pontificate at high mass in the 
Lateran. The sergeant could send a soldier to the major- 
domo’s office by and by, but no one would be stirring up-stairs 
for at least another hour. The gracious lady seemed tired; 
would she wait in the sergeant’s own room? It was at her 
disposal. 

Ortensia accepted gratefully, and the big, fair-haired, wooden- 
faced Swiss opened the door for her, pointed to a sort of settee 
on which she could rest, and told Cucurullo to wait in the guard- 
room. The sergeant himself would call her as soon as the major- 
domo’s office was open. She had not changed her position once 
in three-quarters of an hour when the door opened again, and 
the sergeant most respectfully invited her to go with him. His 
Eminence had been informed that she was below and wished to 
see her at once. She remembered nothing after that, till she 
found herself in a small sunny room hung with red damask and 
furnished in the same color. The cardinal sat in a high-backed 
chair at a magnificent polished writing-table whose gilt furnish- 
ings glittered in the sunshine. 

Cardinal Altieri was a gray-haired man with steely eyes set 
near together, the strong, lean face of a fighter, and the colorless 
complexion of most high ecclesiastics, who are generally what 
the physicians of that day called ‘‘saturnians.”’ He held out a 
large, hard, white hand, with a ring in which was set an en- 
graved amethyst. Ortensia touched the stone with her lips, 
and he motioned to her to be seated in a chair at his left. 





“| KNOW everything,” he said quietly. “TI alv-ays do.” 

The comprehensiveness of this sweeping statement might 
have made Ortensia smile at any other time. But she. as stag- 
gered by it now, and forgot the speech she had prepared. 

“You sent me word that you had found something of value 
belonging to me, madam. I shall be glad to receive it, but, in 
the first place, I have the honor of returning to you some of 
your own property, which you left last night in a little house in 
the Via di Santa Sabina.”’ 

As he spoke the last words he held up a long veil, a silver hair- 
pin, and one white doeskin glove. 

“That 1s all, I believe,’ he said, with a very faint smile. “If 
you left anything else there, [ will order a more careful search to 
be made. I may add that there were stains of blood on the 
floor and one of the walls, and as you do not appear to be 
wounded, madam, the inference is 

Before he could explain his inference, Ortensia stretched out 
her arm from beneath the cloak she wore, and showed him that 
it was bound up in.a blood-stained handkerchief: for the small 
cut had been deep. With her other hand she took the purse 
from within her dress and held it out to the cardinal. 

‘‘A thousand crowns in gold ducats,”’ she said, ‘which Your 
Eminence’s nephew paid two bravi for the privilege of giving 
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me this scratch. But they cheated him and 
drove him away and then quarreled, and fought 
about which should have me for his share. I 
escaped from the house while they were fighting 
outside, I stepped on this purse and I picked it 
up, being sure that the money belonged to you, and 
there it is! In return, I ask for my husband’s 
liberty.” 

She saw from his face that he was much sur- 
prised, and that what she had just told him had 
produced a decided effect in her favor; for it is 
almost needless to say that the account of the 
atfair which Don Alberto had dictated to his sec- 
retary and had sent to his uncle late on the pre- 
vious evening gave a very different view of the 
case. According to the young man, Ortensia had 
met him of her own accord, deliberately enticing 
him into an ambush from which he had barely 
escaped with his life, only to be insulted and struck 
in the face by her husband, who was, of course, 
acquainted with the whole plan. 

The cardinal examined the purse minutely, 
opened it and looked at the contents. He guessed. 
that the value of the gold must be about a thousand crowns, 
as Ortensia had said it was. During this time she quietly 
arranged her veil on her head, fastening it with the long silver 
pin, and then put on the glove he had restored to her. At last 
he looked up and spoke. 

‘“Where one knows everything,” he observed, “it is impos- 
sible not to be surprised at the lamentable ignorance in which 
most people live. For instance, if I. had not this demonstra- 
tion of the fact, which agrees well with my own knowledge, I 
should find it hard to believe that you and your husband could 
have been foolish enough to make friends with the very men 
whom your uncle the Senator Pignaver had sent to murder you.”’ 

‘‘We were deceived, Eminence,’’ answered Ortensia. ‘‘I 
need not tell you how, since everything is knownto you. AIlI 
ask is my husband's liberty.”’ 


GORVISLES 


OUR husband, madam, appears to have broken my neph- 
ew's nose,”’ replied the cardinal, with the utmost gravity. 
‘‘Moreover, Alberto is not only my own nephew by blood, but 
His Holiness’s also, both in fact, as the son of the Pope's niece, 
Donna Lucia, and also by formal adoption. I doubt whether 
His Holiness will easily overlook such an offense. To break 
the nose of a pope’s nephew, madam, is a serious matter. I 
would have you understand that.” 

‘‘Then send me to prison with my husband!” cried Ortensia 
desperately. 

The cardinal slowly rubbed his pale chin with his amethyst 
ring, and looked at her. 

“There may be an alternative to that somewhat extreme 
course,’ he observed. ‘‘Calm yourself, I beg of you, and I will 
see His Holiness as soon as possible. In the meantime, it 
would be well for you to take some rest.” 

‘‘Rest!’’ Ortensia exclaimed. ‘‘How can I rest while my hus- 
band is in prison, unless I can be near him?” 

‘I can not see the connection of ideas,’’ the cardinal answered 
coldly. 

He looked at her with some curiosity, for he had never been 
in love with anything but power since he had first gone to 
school. 

He rang a gilt bell that stood beside the gilt inkstand, and a 
gray-haired priest, unshaven and shabbily dressed, came at the 
call. The cardinal pushed the purse across the polished 
mahogany. 

‘Count that money,” he said briefly, and opening the drawer 
of the table, he took out a sheet of paper and began to write, 
while the shabby secretary counted out the gold in the palm of 
his hand, as if he were used to doing it. 

The letter was not long, and the cardinal read it over to him- 
self with evident care before folding it. He even smiled faintly, 
as he had done when he had returned Ortensia’s things. 

“Seal it with a wafer when you have done counting,” he 
said, tossing the letter to the priest. ‘‘How much money 1s 
there?’ he asked, seeing that the secretary had finished his task. 

“Two hundred and fifty gold ducats, Eminence,’ answered the 
latter, and his dirty crooked fingers poured the gold back into 
the leathern purse. 

When that was done, and the wet wafer had been slipped 
into its place and pressed, the secretary handed the letter to 
the cardinal for him to address it. Instead of doing so at 
once, however, he turned to Ortensia, who had been watching 
the proceedings in silent anxiety. 

‘“‘Madam,”’ the great man began, in a suave tone, “‘knowing 
everything as I do, you may well imagine that I am anxious to 
spare you the grief of seeing your husband condemned to the 
galleys.”’ 

“The galleys!’ cried Ortensia in extreme terror. 
heavens!”’ 

The cardinal went on speaking with the utmost coolness and 
without heeding her emotion. 

“Tf what my nephew believed last night could be proved true, 
madam, your husband’s neck would be in great danger, and 
you yourself would probably spend several years in a place of 
solitude and penance.” 

Ortensia’s horror increased, and she could no longer speak. 

“Yes, madam,”’ continued the cardinal inexorably, ‘‘I have 
no hesitation in saying so. My nephew believed that you and 
your husband had purposely enticed him to a clandestine meet- 
ing with you, in order to have him thrown out of a window, at 
the imminent risk of his life, and otherwise maltreated by hired 
ruffians. It was little short of a miracle that he reached his 
home alive, and he had no sooner stepped from his carriage 
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“Merciful 


than your husband put the finishing stroke to the series of atroc- 


ities by breaking his nose. [I do not say that this was a blow 
at the church, madam, but it was a violent blow at the author- 
ity of the Pope’s government. I take it that a blow which can 
break a man’s nose is a violent blow. That is the argument for 
the prosecution.”’ 

Ortensia stared wildly at the colorless face and the steely 
eyes that met her own. 

(To be concluded) 
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T THE opening of our Conference, when urging cities 
to take up the fight against the forces that kill babies, 
we said: ‘‘To conquer these forces that are at work 
every day and night to destroy one-sixth of our babies, 

we must so perfect and extend the system that it will work to 
save infant life as steadily, as systematically, in the same places, 
as many hours in the day, as many days in the year, as the forces 
of ignorance work to destroy infant life. To calla conference is 
not enough; to send a card is not enough; to visit the mothers of 
new-born babies ance, twice, five times is not enough; to control 
the conditions that kill babies every day in the year is the only 
way to save babies.”’ | 

Now, in Midsummer, is the time to study what actually hap- 
pens when the nurse and mother get together—to find out 
where the system we have built up meets the emergency; where 
it fails. ‘‘No city is right,’’ said Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley of 
the United Charities of Chicago, ‘“‘where babies can not live.”’ 
To correct the conditions that kill babies 1s to make a nearly 
perfect city, so intimately are infant and maternal health bound 
up with the moral as well as physical conditions of city life. 

Babies will not be saved from sickness 
and death, nor will a perfect city be ac- 
complished, until our system operates so 
that we reach the mother at the time when 
she is in doubt or is about to do the wrong 
thing. One of the first mothers helped by 
a DELINEATOR nurse was a mother with 
twins. The nurse that had been visiting 
her all Winter ceased when the babies 
were strong and well. On the first hot 
day the milk soured, the babies had colic 
and the mother was in despair. The 
DELINEATOR nurse helped her concoct a 
home-made ice-box which, with a five- 
cent piece of ice, would keep the milk 
cold all day—and the mother comes to a 
DELINEATOR school twice a week. Thus 
the babies’ health is protected and the 
undoing of a nurse's service for a whole 
Winter prevented. 

It is impossible to estimate the actual 
work that has been set in motion for the 
saving of babies’ lives this Summer. 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg and New Orleans have held confer- 
ences with the city officials of all the 
agencies interested in saving babies, and 
are at work organizing these agencies so that they can coop- 
erate this Summer in educating mothers and caring for babies. 

In Philadelphia and New Orleans the boards of education 
have opened their school buildings for the purpose of holding 
mothers’ classes. In New York City the Children’s Aid Society 
has given THE DELINEATOR Mothers’ Conference the use of its 
schools, and THE DELINEATOR as well as the Conference on Care 
of Babies has made formal request of the Board of Education to 
make such use of all public-school buildings. Classes for moth- 
ers in the school buildings opened in New Orleans in March, in 
New York in April, and in Philadelphia in May. 

This work is as beset with problems as it is fundamental. 
But so important is it to work out these problems that we are 
devoting this page to plans adopted by these conterences for 
getting to the right mothers and babies, with the right intorma- 
tion, in the right way and at the right time. 








New York’s Conference on the Care of Babies—The lesson we 
can learn from New York consists in the erfort of the Confer- 
ence to secure a working cooperation on the part of the sixty 
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agencies that the Conference represents, as well as the one 
hundred and fifty or more other agencies in New York that care 
for mothers and babies; a cooperation that will make it impos- 
sible for five nurses to visit one mother, while four other mothers 
are not visited at all; a cooperation between dispensary and 
mothers’ school so that the mother and baby are in charge of 
the same physician at both; a cooperation between private 
agency and health department so that the health department 
may report new births to the agency in that district and expect 
a prompt report of work done. 

The New York Conference on Summer Care of Babies was 
called by Dr. Thomas Darlington, Commissioner of Health, on 
April 5, 1909, a month earlier than in the previous year. Mr. 
Rufus E. Miles, of the Bureau of Municipal Research, was elect- 
ed chairman of the Conference, and Dr. John J. Cronin, assist- 
ant sanitary superintendent of the health department, was 
elected secretary. It was a great step in advance when the 
Conference was made an all-the-year-round organization and 
renamed ‘Conference on the Care of Babies.”’ Dr. Walter 
Bensel, sanitary superintendent, announced that the health 
department this Summer would employ 
one hundred and forty-one nurses and 
one hundred and thirty physicians; that a 
large number of these would commence 
work for babies April fifteenth, whereas 
last year they had commenced June fif- 
teenth; and that their first duty would he 
to visit births reported by midwives, and 
foundling babies who are boarded out, 
with a view to exercising strict supervision 
over these classes of babies this Summer. 
Each organization represented at the Con- 
ference was called upon to sum up the 
work of the previous Summer and to out- 
line its plan of cooperation for the ensuing 
Summer. 

Discussion brought out the fact that 
the cooperation and organization for 
which the Conference was formed were 
very far from complete; accordingly a 
Committee on Organization and Coopera- 
tion was appointed to district the city, to 
ascertain the force of cooperating agen- 
cies and to coordinate the work of these 
various agencies. The members of this 
committee were chosen to represent or- 
ganizations who are employing nurses to 
do educational work for mothers, as they are conversant with 
the problems of cooperation. They are Dr. Rowland G. Free- 
man, who represents out-patient dispensary service for chil- 
dren; Dr. Louis Curtis Ager, of the Polhemus Clinic of Brook- 
lyn; Dr. Josephine Baker, of the Department of Child Hygiene 
of the Department of Health; Mr. Robert W. Bruére, general 
agent of the New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor; and Miss Edith Howe, of THE DELINEATOR 
Mothers’ Conference. This committee recommended that the 
real cooperation of the sixty agencies represented by this Con- 
ference be secured, as well as the one hundred and fifty or 
more other agencies in the city that care for mothers and 
babies in the following way: 

The city should be divided in as many districts as there are 
nurses, size of districts to be determined by number of babies 
rather than area; private agencies should make their nurses 
responsible for the given districts in the same sense as the 
health department nurses are made responsible; that the health 
department should report births to cooperating district nurses. 

(Continued on page 148) 
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HE'S TASTING 


Season ham with salt and 
sugar and hickory smoke 
till its luscious ham aroma 
brings water to the mouth. 


Boil it as tender and juicy 
as filet of beef, with all the 


good ham taste left in. 


Grind it fine and mix it 
with a keen, piquant dress- 
ing of 42 spices. 


Can it, without adultera- 
tion or preservative, in a 
white, clean, sunlit New 
England kitchen; where 
visitors are welcome. 


Can it by vacuum process 
so it will keep fresh and 
tastv for twenty years. 


This is how we make 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 
This is why it smacks of 
deliciousness on the _ lips. 
Get a 15c or 25c can and 


‘TASTE 
THE TASTE 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFFICE. 


Handy for picnicking, hshing and 
all outdooring. Still handier for 
luncheons, teas, meal emergencies 
and all indooring. Makes all sorts 
of new rare morsels. Our free 
recipe book tells how. 


Economical! Small can makes 
12 to 24 sandwiches. 


We've also a book entitled 
‘“Taste The Taste.’’ If you are 
deep breathing, Fletcherizing, ex- 
ercising, sleeping out doors, not 
worrying, not afraid of anything, 
not hating anybody, not getting 
mad, always optimistic, it may not 
interest you. Sent free to those 
who are not doing anything mean. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep Un- 
derwood Deviled Ham, send his 
name and 15c to William Under- 
wood Co., Dept. 8 C, 52 Fulton 
Street, Boston, Mass., and you will 
receive by return mail a 15c can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 





Branded with the Littl Red Devil 
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their little dresses and suits on 
possible notice, and unless 





youngster a pretty expensive proposition. 


Little boys’ suits are really very simple to make—simpler in 
a way than little girls’, for the possibilities opened up by tucks, 


embroidery and lace-work on the latter's 
dresses and underclothes can run away 
with an enormous amount of time, 
whereas boys’ clothes represent a defi- 
nite amount of labor, no more and no 
less. 

Blouses and knickerbockers — espe- 
cially the latter—come under the head of 
tailoring rather than dressmaking. The 
work must be done with the greatest 
neatness, for careful pressing, even 
stitching and absolute exactness in cut- 
ting and construction count far more 
on boys’ suits than fine needlework. 
“The home-made look”’ that one often 
sees in little boys’ clothes is due to 
a failure to understand certain simple 
points in tailoring rather than to the 
ditticulty of the work. 

The little suit that I have taken for 
this lesson is most often made of wash 

materials such as linen, piqué, cham- 
bray, percale, galatea and even gingham. 
It might be made in serge or cheviot 
for cooler weather. Many women are 
quite clever in utilizing old suits of their 
husbands’ —ripping them apart, cleans- 
ing and pressing the material and recon- 
structing it into suits for the young son 
of the house. It is an inexpensive way 
to provide the small boy with school 
and play suits and extra pairs of knick- 
erbockers. 

In using new woolen goods, the mate- 
rial must be sponged and pressed care- 
fully befcre it is used, to render it proof 
against spots and shrinkage. I have 
gone into the matter of sponging so 
often in connection with skirts and 
coats that it is hardly necessary to re- 
peat the instructions here. 

When purchasing a pattern the size 
should correspond with the age of the 
boy unless he is unusually large or small 


for his years, in which case it is best to get the pattern by his 
Even so it may be necessary to alter the 
length of the blouse, sleeves or knickerbockers, and it is always 
well to compare the child's measurements with those of the 
Take the measure 
of the little chap’s arm along the inside of his sleeve from the 
armhole to the wrist, from his waistband to the crotch or fork of 
his knickerbockers, the inside measure of his leg, and his length 
from the armhole to the bottom of his blouse. 


breast measure. 


pattern before cutting into your material. 


measures carefully, writing them 
down on a slip of paper, since 
there are four of them and one’s 
memory is not infallible. The 
length of the blouse is more or less 
optional, since some people like 
them quite long, and others quite 
short. The usual length exposes 
about an inch and a half or two 
inches of the knickerbockers fora 
four-year-old boy. They are fast- 
ened just above the knee, and 
should blouse about an inch. 
Compare the boy’s measure- 
ments with the corresponding 
measurements of the pattern, and, 
if necessary, alter the latter. To 
lengthen the sleeve, slash through 
the pattern on a line with the 


REALIZE quite well that boys’ 
their making is not a matter that concerns 
But it concerns so many of us that 

it well deserves a chapter to itself, 
boys have a prodigious capacity for wearing out 


a woman under- 
stands something about the making of children’s 
clothes she will find the dressing of even one 
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DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


XIV—A Boy’s Russian Blouse Suit 
By ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers will be pleased to help any one in doubt on any point in garment-making. Explain 
vour difficulty as fully as you can, and enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, 


clothes and 
and Separate 
Tu shorten it, 
Small 


the shortest 


notches in the side edges of the sleeve pattern 


(IHNustration No. 2.) 

If the knickerbockers are long or short for the 
boy from the waistband to the crotch, slash them 
or lay a plait in them just above the crotch where 
they are widest. 
If the length of 


the pieces. (Illustration No. 1.) 
lay a plait in it at this same point. 





(Illustrations Nos. 1 and 2.) 
the leg is wrong, alter the 


pattern in the same way, making the slash or plait on a line 





The boy’s Russian blouse suit 


fathers. 
with taior’s 


Take these 


No. 1—Lengthening the pattern 





No. 2—Shortening the pattern 


with the double notches in the side edges. 
It isan easy matter to regulate the length of the blouse, for 





(Nos. 1 and 2.) 


the alteration can be made at the low- 
er edge of the pattern. If this is too 
long, turn up the pattern the necessary 
amount. If it is too short, allow the 
extra length at the bottom in cutting, 
taking care to keep an even line at the 
lower edge. 

After any necessary changes have 
been made in the pattern, lay it on your 
material, taking particular pains to keep 
the large double perforations parallel to 
the selvage as shown in illustration No. 
3, or else you will have a bad-looking, 
bad-wearing little suit. Children are so 
very hard on their clothes that it is 
especially important to keep the grain 
line true, or else the blouse and knicker- 
bockers will soon be quite out of shape. 
In this pattern only one piece, No. 3, 
the back of the blouse, is cut on a fold 
of the goods. The triple perforations 
show the edge that ts laid on the fold. 
In using a material that has a nap, be 
sure that the nap runs in the same direc- 
tion in all of the pieces. In velvet the 
nap or pile should run upward, in cloth 
downward. 

Pin your pattern securely to the ma- 
terial and cut carefully, clipping all the 
notches distinctly but not viciously— 
there is no need to make great deep 
gashes in the edges. Mark with tailor’s 
tacks the perforations for the outlet 
seam, the darts and the pockets in the 
trousers, for the plaits in the sleeves, 
and for the pockets and closing line in 
the coat. 


The Knickerbockers—The knickerbock- 
ers seem the most formidable part of 
the suit to the average woman. They 
are quite simple, however. Begin by 
taking up the darts ineach of the back 
portions. Bring the dart perforations 


together, making the dart on the inside of the knickerbockers, 
of course, and sew through the perforations. 

In the right-hand back of the knickerbockers the small 
boy is entitled to a pocket by all the traditions of his fore- 
The position for the pocket is indicated by a cross- 
line of large single perforations, which you should have marked 
tacks. 
through these perforations to mark the line still more sharply, 
letting the basting show on both sides of the material. 


Run a line of basting in colored thread 


Cuta piece of the 
suit material for a 
facing. It should 
be about three 
inches wide and an 
inch longer than 
the pocket open- 
ing. Baste it face 
down to the right 
side of the trousers 
so that its center 
comesexactly over 
the pocket opening 
and the facing it- 
self extends halfan 
inch beyond each 
end of the open- 
ing. (Illustration 
No. 4.) From the 
wrong side of the knickerbockers run another 
row of colored bastings along the line for the 
pocket opening, so that the second row will show 
through on the pocket facing. 

From the right side place a row of machine 
stitching on each side of the pocket line and about 
an eighth of an inch from it. (Illustration No. 
4.) Tie the ends of the threads firmly so that the 
stitching can not pull out, and then cut through 
the pocket line with a sharp knife (Illustration 
No. 4), cutting both the facing and the knicker- 
bockers. Pull out the bastings and push the 
facing through the slit to the wrong side of the 
knickerbockers. (Illustration No. 5.) 

Rebaste the facing from the outside, letting it 
form a head or cording at the edges of the. pocket. 


Hall’s Hair Renewer 


Perfectly satisfied with your hair? 
Good. But if it’s falling out, keeps thin 
and short, looks dull and lifeless, what 
then? Here are the ingredients that will 
stop the falling, destroy the dandruff, and 
give new life to the hair. Ask your doctor 
all about these ingredients. His advice 
Should always be final. Wouldn’t you 
like rich, heavy, luxuriant hair? 

ER. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rem 
Aleohol. Water. Perfume 


Ingredients: {'zcerte. Capsionm 


Borog!l yecertn 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


“Mum” 


stops all odors of the | 
body—whether from 
perspiration or other 


CauSes. 
As easy to use astosay. It 


does no harm to the most deli- 
\ 





cate skin, and doesn’t soil the 
clothes. Neither has it an odor 
of its own, but gently neutralizes 
bodily odors and leaves a clean 
sweetness not possible any other 
way. 

25c at drug- and department-stores. 

If your dealer hasn't “‘Mum,”’ send us his 


name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


TRYUNE 


COLLAR SUPPORTER 


ILK COVERED—DOUBLE BONE—ENDLESS LOOP 
All Sizes, Black or White, 5c a Card 
se hi W > 


loss & Co., 149 Fifth Avenue, N. Y,. 


HYGEIA Bust Forms 
The meat figure has aa the “directoire™ effect. = 





Most women nee these forms to {improve the figure,—others 
asa support. Made of finest Braided Wire, coveriny of fine 
lawn, easily removed for washing. Lightest, most comfort- 
alle, hea’ thful and sanitary. 

Sold in leading stores, or we will send postpaid b 
With extra tine trimming, 


mall on 


receipt of 50 cents. 5 cents. 


~ helps,’ —tustles, hip forma and buat 
shows our Braided Wire Hair Rolla, too. He's free. 
THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. OO., 


itnth & IMamoad Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CllGfftaset REDUCES 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
FOR BOTH SEXES — 


speedily return- 
ng be know you will buy it. 
ry itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROP. BURNS, 1300 1, BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Why not a big-profit store 
of your own? 


A splendid living can be made on a cone 
small investment in a retail line which [’ll glad to 
tell you about. I also.know good towns where 

such stores are_needed. EDWARD B. MOON, 
2 West Water (Street, Chicago, Hlinois. 





This cording should not be more than an eighth of 
an inch deep or it will be heavy and clumsy. 

It should be stitched on the upper edge of the 
pocket hole from the right side. The pocket edges 
should be cross-stitched together to hold them in 
shape until the rest of the work on the knicker- 
bockers is finished. 

Turn down the upper edge of the pocket facing 
as close to the stitching as possible, and press it flat 
to the wrong side of the knickerbockers. 

Cut from strong cotton or light-weight canvas a 
pocket piece about twelve and a half inches long 
and two inches wider than the opening. Shape 
one end of the pocket like the curved pocket open- 
ing and insert it between the lower pocket facing 
and the knickerbocker, close to the opening.  (II- 
lustration No.6.) Baste it in place from the wrong 
side, turn the knickerbockers portion over to the 
right side, and stitch through knickerbockers, facing 
and pocket. This row of stitching should be set 
close to the pocket opening. Turn under the lower 
edge of the pocket facing and stitch it to the 
pocket (Illustration No. 6), but be careful not to 
stitch through the knickerbockers. 

Now turn up the pocket about four and a half inches from the 
epening and baste it in place with its upper edge near the top 
ot the knickerbockers. It will be caught to them under the 
waistband. From the right side, stitch through knickerbock- 
ers and pocket along the upper edge of the pocket opening. (II- 
lustration No. 7.) Turn under the edge of the upper part of 
the facing and hem it to the pocket. The easiest way to do 
it 1s from the right side, pushing the pocket and facing through 
the slit so that you can get at it easily. 

The upper edge of the pocket will be caught to the knicker- 
bockers under the waist- 
band. The sides of the 
pocket are closed with a sin- 
gle row of machine stitching 
about three-eighths of an 
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No. 4—Facing of the back 
pocket 





No. 5—Pushing facing through 
to wrong side 


inch from the edges. (Illustra- 
tion No. 7.) To strengthen the 
ends of the pocket opening these 
should be worked with strong buttonhole bars on the right side. 

The facing piece—the unnumbered piece in the pattern— 
should be cut of the same material as the knickerbockers. It 
ix sewed to the right front of the trousers with the notches 
matched. Join the two fronts in a seam from the top of the 
facing to the waist. The seam should be pressed open and 
covered with tape or a bias strip a quarter of 
an inch wide finished. (Illustration No. 10.) 

You are now readv for the side pockets. 
Cut them from cotton or canvas. They 
should be about nine inches long and nine 
inches wide, for thev are folded lengthwise 
(Illustrations 8 and %), making them about 
four and a half inches wide. Round off 
the lower corners of the open edges. (Il- 
lustration No. &.) 

The inside edges of the pockets should 
be faced with a piece of the cloth an inch 
and a half wide and long enough to extend 
from the top of the pocket almost to the 
bottom. (Illustration No. 8.) 

The edges marked with stitching in Tllus- 

tration No. 9 are sometimes covered with a 
facing so that the light pocket material will not show when the 
pocket opening gaps. The outside edges of the pockets should 
te basted to the side edges of the fronts of the knickerbockers 
on the wrong side, with the top of the pockets even with thetop 
of the knickerbockers. On the right side of the knickerbockers 
baste facing strips of the cloth corresponding to these facing the 
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inner pocket edges. Stitch through the pocket, 
knickerbockers and facing as close to the edge as 
possible. Turn the facing over to the wrong side 
of the knickerbockers, turn under its edge and 
stitch it to the pocket. Turn under the lower 
rounded edges of the pocket about three-eighths of 
an inch and baste them down. Then baste and 
stitch them together. Fold the pocket over (II- 
lustration No. 9) and stitch it to the trousers above 
and below the single perforations that mark the 
size of the opening. 

You can now put the fronts and the backs of the 
knickerbockers together with the notches matched. 
Close the inside leg seams with the large triple 
perforations together, basting through the outlet 
perforations. The seams should be pressed open, 

Close the back seam of the trousers from the 
waist to the single notch at the bottom of the 
facing. This seam should be pressed open and 
covered with a tape or bias strip about a quarter 
of an inch wide finished. This tape or strip is 
basted flat to the open seam and stitched from the 
outside on each side of the seam. The raw edges 
of the seam are whipped (Illustration No. 10). 

A strong stay stitch or overcast bar should be worked at the 
top and bottom of the opening at the facing, and also at the 
lower part of the side pockets to prevent their tearing down. 

The tops of the knickerbockers should be faced with strips of 
canvas or drilling, just wide enough to be caught in the stitch- 
ing at the lower edge of the waistbands. Make the waistbands 
of drilling; fold lengthwise, turn under the sides and ends and 
stitch around the bands a quarter of an inch from the edges. 
Stitch through the bands in a curving line to hold the two 
thicknesses firmly together. (Ill. No.9.) Work buttonholes in 
the bands at the points marked by large single perforations. 

Baste the bands to the inside of the knickerbockers with the 
upper edge of the band a quarter of an inch from the upper edge 
of the trousers. (Ill. No.9.) Makea row of stitching from the 
right side through the knickerbockers and the lower edge of 
the waistband. The bandsshould be tacked to the knickerbock- 
ers with the center buttonhole at the center seam. 

Lap the fronts over the backs so that the large double per- 
forations come together, and fasten them with buttons and 
buttonholes. Turn under the bottom of each leg an inch for 
a hem-casing through which torunanelastic. Or, cut off each 
leg five-eighths of an inch 
at the bottom and turn un- 
der extra width on the lower 
side edge of the front fora 
hem,—the extra width on 
the lower side edge of each 
back forms an extension. 

Gather the lower edges of 
the trousers and finish them 
with an inch-wide leg band. 





The Russian Blouse—The 
little blouse or coat requires 
only a word or two of ex- 
planation. The pocket on 
the left front is made by 
much the same method as 





No. 6—Pocket slipped 


under the facing ji 


the back pocket of the knick- 
erbockers. <A piece of the 
material three inches deep 
and an inch wider than the 
pocket opening is basted to 
the right side of the coat 
over the pocket opening. It 
is stitched, cut, and pushed 
through to the wrong side, 
like the facing of the back 
pocket. Two pocket pieces 
are cutofcanvas. The lower 
piece should be four anda 
half inches long, the upper 
one five inches long. Both 
pieces should be an inch 
wider than, the opening. 


No. 7—Pocket turned up and 
stitched 
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No. 3—Pattern laid on material 36 inches wide 
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After a Hot Day’s_ 


Shopping !our 


or a few hours in the summer sun, 
isn’t it really a comfort to have, 
without the least fuss or trouble of 
preparation, a good cup of tea or 
an ice-cold drink to stimulate, to 
refresh you on your arrival home? 


That’s when the Thermos is so handy; that’s 
when you find what a splendid convenience it 
ts. You brew the tea or make your ice- 
cold drink just once each day—You pour it 
steaming-hot or freezing-cold into your 
Thermos Bottle—and there it’s always ready 
for you—steaming-hot or freezing-cold— 
just as you like it—just when you like it— 
morning, afternoon, evening—day or night. 


The Thermos Bottle keeps ice- 
cold liquids cold for three days 
without ice; and hot liquids hot 
for 24 hours, without heat or fire. 


You should surely have a Thermos Bottle this 
summer. Go to your dealer. Every day you 
do without it means a day's loss of comfort, of 
convenience. 


In the new-model Thermos. the inner 
vacuum bottle is easily and cheaply re- 
placed, in the event of accidental break- 
age. The Thermos is the only bottle in 
which the separable-case feature has been 
patented. Pints $3.00 up; Quarts $5.00 up. 


The Thermos is sold and guaranteed by 30,000 
dealers. When you buy your Thermos Bottle 
be sure to look for the name “Thermos”’ on the 
bottom. This is to guarantee that the bottle is-a 
genuine Thermos. Don’t take a substitute. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell it, go to another who does. 


Write for Booklet H 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
BROADWAY AND 27th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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e Acknowledged to be the best staple dress = 
a fabric on the market. r 
Adapted to almost every use to which dress g¢ areap- | 
lied. For eve iw or party gowns, esp lyf r chilcres 
ind misses, be sure t the light s! les : made by | 
pecial processes bringing out the natural | 
ithe 0] } Tr Street an | scl ol wear see thie Tk 
I the Bl k and three Navy Blues are / sf ana will 
: r tm {ii ti f : ‘a Ave f Ta 
Made in a full line of Nght and dark shades 
Laundering is easily lone and improve the goods 


Fast Blues and Black are just right 
for Bathing Suits. 

Lf you cannot secure these fa 
your Aowme retatier, tordle u ama my wi 
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JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents. 
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Gowns That Fit Properly 


A well-fitting gown can always be secured 
if you use Peet's Invisible Eyes. They hold 


] lackets and seams closely and se urely. 


QO PEET’S 


\) PATENT INVISIBLE 


RUST ine 
AU | . 
Qe EYES 
GSS > 
| i Sold at 


are better and stronger than silk lo all 
stores or by mail All sines Black and white In 
envelopes only Not on cards ) doven eyes 

with spring hooks 10c It’s in the triangle. 


PEET BROS., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 













CHARTER OAK 3s 
"Rot fae C thon Lara. 
Stronver than any other. Reund, 
smooth andeven. Sixcoml. Full 


measure. We yde. Ash vour ner 
chant and insist upon petting “Char. 
ter Qak."’ Sample sy" ol (cn) yels ' 
free on receipt of postage. 2 oc ts 


Rullard Thread Co., Holyoke, Race. 
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In the Fabric 
We'll Restore It’’ 


Look over your frocksand lingerie 
—we can restore them by cleaning 
if they’ re merely soiled—by dyeing 
if stained or faded. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS 


the largest and best cleaning 
and dyeing works in America 





take orders from anywhere in the United 
States for fine cleaning and dyeing. 

Our ‘‘ Verti-fra’’ process for dyeing 
eliminates shrinkage, retains form and 
shape without loss of lustre, or change in 
the finish of the material. 

The only dyeing works in 
America employing this system. 

Flannel suits, silks, satins, velvets, 
feathers, gloves, men’s vests and suits, 
curtains, portitres, blankets, rugs, car- 
pets cleaned thoroughly without damage 
to fabric or finish. Take no chances 
with articles of value—send them to 
Footer’s—it’s no farther away than the 
nearest mail box or express office. 


Write name and address on the package. 

Prices for cleaning and dyeing submitted 
before proceeding with the work, if desired. 

Express allowed on all orders of $5.00 or 
over. Send for freé hook—‘ Possibilities of 
Cleaning and Dyeing *'—describing our 
methods and giving prices. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Cumberland, Md. 
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For Toilet, Bath and 
Shampoo 


Lifebuoy Soap is different 
from ordinary soaps. — It vives 
sterilized “cleanness, the “only 
screntihic destroys 
germs and-:protects the health: 
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cleanness. 


purifies) déodorizés and beau- 
tines the’skin. -It is the health 
soap of the home: and meets 
“every need “of toilet, bath and 
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You should have a copy 
of our catalogue, which 
we will send on receipt of 


The catalogue 
contains many valuable 
hints. 


THE FRY ART 00. 
41 West 258t., N.Y. City 
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They are slipped under the fa- 
cings, basted and stitched from 
the right side. (Illustration No. 
11.) The raw edgesof the facings 
are turned under and stitched 
to the pocket pieces. The upper 
pocket piece is then turned down 
over the lower and basted and 
stitched to it around its three 
open sides. The raw edges may 
be bound or overcast. This kind 
of a pocket is very easy to make, 
but it may be used only when 
the pocket opening is straight, 
not curved. 

Turn under a hem an inch and 





a half deep, finished, on the left front. The 


about an 


right front should be underfaced with 
a strip of 
strong cot- 
ton material 


inch wide. 
This facing 
not only fin- 
ishes the 
edge, but 
serves as a 
stay for the 
buttons. 

Sewthe 
trimming 
band flatly 
to the left 
front with 
their edges 
even. It is 
easier to 
turn under 
and baste 
the edges of 
the band before putting it on the blouse. 
Stitch it to the blouse with a single row of 
stitching an eighth of an inch from the 
edge of the band. 

Join the fronts and back at the under- 
arm and shoulders in three-eighths-of-an- 
inch seams, with the notches matching. 
After basting and stitching the seams, 
finish them in a flat fell—that is, cut otf 
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/ one edge a quarter of an inch, turn un- 


der the other and stitch it flat over the 


| trimmed edge. 


‘for the back two 


Make the standing collar band of two 
thicknesses of the blouse material, seamed 
first on the wrong side and then turned 
right side out and stitched along the ends 
and upper edge. It should be joined to 
the blouse with its notch at the center of 
the left front. Sew one edge of the neck- 








No. I |—The- blouse pocket with its facing 





No. 9—Facing, pockets and waistband 


band to the blouse so that the 
seam comes on the outside. Turn 
in the other edge and baste and 
stitch it over the first seam. It 
hooks at the left side, and the 
blouse is fastened with buttons 
and buttonholes as shown in the 
main illustration. In closing the 
blouse, bring the left edge over 
to the large single perforations 
in the right front. 

Fasten narrow straps made of 
two thicknesses of the coat ma- 
terial to the side seams, just be- 
low the waist. You can use a 
leather belt or one made of the 
material like the suit. 
it should be about one aoe one-half inch 
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wide, and. 


should be 


double 


the goods. 
Thesleeve 
is made with 


plait at the 
top and 
three at the 
bottom. To 
make the 
box plaits, 
crease at the 
line of small 
single perfo- 
rations and 
bring the 
crease over 
to the large 
single per- 
forations. Baste the box plaits down 
and stitch them at each edge. 

Turn under the extension on the upper 
side of the sleeve evenly and hem it down. 
Face the extension on the under side of 
the sleeve and let it extend as a lap under 
the upper side. Close the sleeve in a 
three-eighths-of-an-inch seam with the 
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No. 10—Finishing the seams 


notches matched. Finish the seam in 
a flat fell hke the seams of the blouse. 

Baste in the sleeve with the notches at 
the upper edge matching the notches in 
the armhole of the blouse. 
in a three-eighths-of-an-inch seam which 
should he bound neatly with a narrow 
bias facing. 

Turn up the bottom of the blouse in a 
two-inch hem, and your suit 1s finished. 


The previous dressmaking lessons that 
have appeared in THE DELINEATOR are 
as follows: 


The Unlined Frock ........... . Julv ’0S8 
The shirt-Wiust ........200. Aug. ‘ 
THe Sailor Dress) oie ee eh 4 .. Sept. 
The Tailored Coat for Fall and 

AMINED £0 wacichia mena dadaws Oct ot 
THE (UrOren- Shirt 4 aus wet a Kees Nov _ 
The Tttel Waist: 2eedae oo waees Dec “ 
The Evening Cout............... Jan ‘09 
The High- Waistline Skirt ...... Feb os 


The Composite Costume ‘one-piece) March ‘* 
Fitted Linings (for figures that are 


Nal COUN) se. eid cba’ oman aeS April‘ 
The Unlined Coat) ............. May “ 
The Circular SRirt? 44 030 to cas June ‘“ 
The Maternity Outfit July  * 


OUESTIONS ON DRESSMAKING 


ANSWERED BY ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers receives many letters daily from women all over the country on dressmaking matters. It 
is impossible to answer all these letters in this column. Mrs. Chalmers therefore requests that all letters be 
accompanied by a self-addressed stamped envelope so that she can send an immediate personal reply. 
The questions and answers that are of the most general interest will appear under initials in this department. 


Mrs. E. S. §.—Will you please tell me how 
to cut a facing for the fronts of an unlined 
military cape for Summer? | 


Cut the facing for the front and neck 
edges of your cape just the shape of the 
cape pattern, making the facing about five 
inches wide along the front edges to about 
bust depth. From there up, the facing 
can slope to a width of about two inches 
at the shoulder seam. Make the facing 
inches wide at the 
shoulders and about two inches deep. 
The inner edges of this facing should be 
finished separately from the cape—that 
is, not stitched to it, but left loose and 


allowed to lie against it, giving the cape 
body and firmness at the front edges. 


Stitch them |! 


made of a 


thickness of) 


a single box | 


Switch | 


In the latter case | 2x. 


Mrs. C. F.—In making my shirt-waists I. 


find a fold or crease starting at the neck-band 
near the shoulder and running down to the 
armhole, giving it a drawn look Will you 
please tell me how I can remedy this? 

Your trouble undoubtedly comes from 
sloping shoulders. Your question has 
been anticipated in the chapter on tailored 
shirt-waists which appeared in the Au- 
gust, 1908, DELINEATOR. I am sure you 
will find many helpful suggestions in this 
lesson in regard to your shirt-waists. 

(Continued on page 156) 


Let Us Send You This 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from oar la new Cat- 
alog, illustrating ali the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 

Our immense business, the 
1 t of ita kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and sell at 
big money-saving prices. Thevo 


tches are extra short stem, 
made of splendid quality ‘selected 






human , and to match any or- 
dinary shade. 
2 oz.,30 in. Bwitch. . . . -6 0S 
, 23m. Switch. . . 1.26 
as a Ke ht Weight Wi . « - 8.36 
a 

8 tch c e 
Our 38 in. Wa y Switch ; . 6.68 
— ht ee 


4.95 
Fi ‘Rafter, Ni veel Guriy § -0@ 
iy ire ‘Braid, 3% OZ., 
ie ae 


wary halt 6.75 
early bat hair, Greeeed in 


4 sft, as wora in ae: if 
tration 5 ene . 
200 other sizes and 
Switches Mabel : me to “Gas. +4 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men's $5 bi 50.00 
[llustrated Nenuty Boek FREE. 


Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 

We will send prepaid ons rad. 
If you And it Pane actory 
and a the amount. 
If not, return to us. Raro, peculiar 
and shades are a little hore ex: 
pensive; write for extimate. Our Free Catalog aleo contains 
valuable directions on ** The Proper Care of the Hair.” 


Write us today. 
PARIS FASHION CO. t. 28, 209 State Street, CHICAGO 


EXTERMINATORS 


ROUGH O 
ROUGH 
ROUGH 
ROUGH 
ROUGH 
ROUGH 
ROUGH 




























N RAT S, unbeatable exterminator 
Mortu and ANTS, Powd. 25c. 
Morn, F iy and FLEA, 35c. 
HEN LIcE, Nest Powder, 
BEDBUGs, Powd. or Ligq’d, 
FLEAS, Powder or Liquid, 
ROACHES, Pow. 15c, Liq’d 25c. 
ROUGH ON ANTS by Mail 35c. 
ROUGH ON SKEETERS, agreeable in use 25c. 
The Unbeatable Exterminator 

ROUGH ON RATS has been on the 
market 35 years, has never been and cannot 
be beaten as an exterminator; Is sold all 


around the world, gives univ ersal satisfaction 
to everybody, everywhere. The secret—the 


ON 
ON 
ON 
ON 
ON 
ON 


25c. 
25c. 


25c. 


, 25c, 






user does the mixing. Don’t Die in the 
House. 15c, 25c, T5c. ‘ 
ON RA CLEARS OUT 
GOPHERS 
TARE i Rats, Mice 


SQUIRRELS 


THE OLD 
RELIABLE 


THAT 
NEVER FAILS 
UNBE., ATABL E EXTERMINATOR 
15 25c., and 15c., at Drugyists and Country Stores. 


E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J., U. 8. A. 



















Rest This Vacation 


Come home thoroughly benefhited—yet having 
al] the fun and frolics of a delightful summer 
Outing. Arrange now to spend a week or two at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


Enjoy your favorite outdoor pastime—and 
drink the famous waters—noted the world over 
for their curative powers. It’s really a vacation 


worth while. Situated in Southern Indiana — 
among the picturesque Cumberland Hills on the 


GUL Es 





For booklets and other information address 
FRANK J. [D, Gen. Pass. Agt., or 
KK. 2. COCKRELL c Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


198 Custom House Place, Chicage 


Prevent Odor from ; 
PERSPIRATION / 


A.few touches of pure, odorless, [ 
antiseptic 






Insure a ain 
wholesome skin. Does not stop 


secretions like powders. Use on arm- 
pits, feet, anywhere. At drug and de- 
partment stores, or by mail, 25 cents. 


SAMPLE BOX FREE 


also art souvenir pin tray, if you send 
your dealer's name. 
THE 8S. R. FEIL COMPANY 
5906 Central Avenue, Cleveland, Ohle 


Let Us Send You FREE 


Our collection of ee (150 styles), Va- 


lenciennes, Mechlins, altese, etc., Our own 


importation, sold to you at low prices. 


Write us now. 


EUREKA LACE COMPANY 
Dept. C 


etc. 


Latest 
patterns for gowns, lingerie, children’s wear, 


1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Only Way to Know 


ATHERINE had asked so 
( many questions and father 
was growing impatient. 
Finally he said, ‘‘O Catherine, I 
can't answer half your questions.”’ 
“I know you can’t, father, but 
then I do not know which half 
you can’t answer.”’ 
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A Boy Just the Same 


[LITTLE curly - headed, four- 

year-old Joe had often been 
mistaken for a girl by reason of 
those same beautiful curls, but it 
Was a very sore point with him. 
He came very near, however, turning it to 
advantage one afternoon when his six-year- 
old sister was giving a birthday party ‘‘for 
girls only.” Poor little Joe wandered around 
the refreshments spread on the grass, gazing 
wistfully at the cookies and lemonade which 
his sister was serving to her little girl guests. 
“No, Joe, this party is only for little girls, and 
no boys can come.’’ Then poor little Joe 
turned past taunts into an argument that 
would admit him, and wailed out, ‘‘Well, Tit- 
ter, I ain’t much of a boy, anyway.”’ 


Perhaps They Did 





THE assistant superintendent of a large 

Eastern hospital for the insane was very 
“chummy” with the five-year-old daughter of 
the superintendent. He walked with a pro- 
nounced limp, and on one of their frequent 
strolls the child mustered up courage to ask 
him what caused him to be lame, to which he 
replied that he had always been so. The little 
girl studied thoughtfully for some moments, 
then looked up at the doctor with large eyes 
and asked gravely, ‘‘Did the angels drop you?” 


Poor Little Girl 


ITTLE Helen, who is a great talker and 

aged just three, was annoying her father, 

one day, by her almost endless chatter. He 

was endeavoring to finish some important 

writing, so said, “Run away, dear, daddy 1s 
very busy.” 

Helen toddled off, and after the space of 
about five minutes returned, and standing be- 
side her father’s chair laid an appealing fat 
hand on his arm, and looking up into his face 
with a grieved air, said, ‘‘Daddy, I’se very lone- 
ly—I tan't find any one to leave myself wij.” 


All Horses Alike to Her 


| TELE Jean is a great pet of her father’s. 

He often plays “‘horse’’ with her; that is, 
he kneels on the floor and she climbs upon his 
back and rides. One day the minister called, 
and before he left every one knelt for prayer. 
Jean, on seeing the minister in this posture, 
thought he was playing with her, so up she 
climbed, and kicking vigorously called out, 
“Det up, Hossey, det up!” 


It Is Strange 


MOTHER, father and small child were 

eating supper when. the child, who had 
been thinking real hard, looked up and said, 
**Mama, you was born in Maine, papa was born 
in Idaho and I was born in Chicago; ain't it 
funny how we all got together?” 


Just Like Father’s 


HE other day I took my young nephew 
to the barber for the first time. I hated 
to see the soft little curls cut off, but his 
mother decided they must go. As the barber 
tied the towel under the baby’s chin he re- 
marked, ‘‘How do you want your hair cut, 
young man?”’ ‘‘Wif a little round hole in the 
top, like my faver’s.”’ 


Where It Went 


[t WAS the evening meal, and the little 

daughter had posed the yolk of her hard- 
boiled egg on a spoon, saying to her father, 
“Look at the sun, papa,’’ after which it disap- 
peared behind two little lips. The father, deep 
in thought, started and asked in surprise, 
“Where is the sun?’ To which the little 
girl promptly responded, ‘Going down, papa.” 


Were There Any? 


OBBY’S father, who was a minister, asked 
his little son if he could tell him how God 
knew that Adam and Eve had eaten the apple 
from the ‘‘tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 
This was a hard question fora little fellow, and 
after thinking for some time he replied, ‘‘I don’ 
know, papa, less 'twas by finding the peelings.”’ 


She Could Say It 


N SOME schools the children receive a 

certificate for perfect attendance during 
any month. One afternoon, as some small 
children and their teacher were returning from 


THE DELINEATOR 


STORIES OF OUR BABIES 


school, a little boy said, ‘If I come every day 
this month without being late, will I get a 
kiffit?’’ The teacher, not understanding, asked 
him to repeat, whereupon a little girl said, 
“Oh, he means a stifnite, but he can’t say it.” 


What They Look Like 


THE little boy had been given ovster stew 

for dinner. The oysters were unusually 
large. After peering intently into the bowl for 
some time he looked up into his mother's face 
and said, ‘I don't like hoppy-toads.” 


A Lesson for Older Folk 


SOME one told my little child there were 

bears up-stairs in the dark, so she refused 
to go alone to bed. I told her there were no 
bears, and anyhow God is love, and if she would 
always say that to herself nothing would harm 
her. At last she was persuaded to go alone. 
As it got darker toward the top of the stairs I 
heard her saying aloud over and over: ‘‘God 
is love—they isn’t no bears. God is love— 
they isn’t no bears.’ 


Numerous Children 


Y LITTLE children were talking in bed. 
‘‘Are there many children in the world, not 
counting Japan?” asked the little five-year-old 
girl. Her brother, who is a little older and 
very serious-minded, answered promptly, ‘‘Oh, 
hundreds, Dixie, and some in Europe.” 


Important Toes 


WATCHED a mother putting her little boy 
to bed, and as she undressed him I asked 
what each part of his body was for—his head, 
his arms, his legs, etc. At last she came to his 
fect, ‘‘And what are your tues for?’’ I said. 
He was puzzled for a minute, then answered, 
‘To pick the little dirt out of between.” 


The Right Definition of Weird 


[ ITTLE Frances, aged four, was being ‘put 

to bed alone for the first time. ‘‘Mother,” 
she said, “I do not like this room, it is so weird- 
looking.”” ‘What does ‘weird’ mean, dear?” 
asked her mother. ‘Why,’ she replied, 
“weird is long and dark and no-father-and- 
motherish looking.” 


A Complete Dissuise 


[ITTLE Jessie was very proud of her new 

coat and bonnet that her mama had just 
bought forher. One day, not long afterward, 
she was going to visit her cousin. After march- 
ing around awhile with the new coat and bon- 
net on she exclaimed, ‘‘O mama, Dora won't 
know me, will she? She'll open the door and 
say, ‘Why! Jappie Donneburger, whoare you?’ ” 


It Answered the Purpose 


FLDON was a year and a half old and could 

say a few words. He had been taught to 
shake hands with the cat by shaking her right 
fore paw, and say, ‘‘Do, kitty?”’ as he could not 
say, ‘‘How do you do?” One day as the cat 
came to him he wanted to shake hands with her 
at once, but the cat passed him and he could 
not get her foot, so he took her gently by the 
tail and shook it and said, ‘Do, kitty, do?” 


Not Much Difference 


DOLPH was two and a half years old. He 
had been playing with a rubber ball, 
bouncing it on the floor. One day he was 
out riding with his parents, behind a mare 
called Topsy. As she trotted along at a lively 
gait, he said ‘‘Topsie’s feet are bouncing.” 


He Wouldn't Miss It 


VON and his baby sister were playing with 
some new marbles that were quite small. 
One marble disappeared and could not be 
found. The mother became alarmed, fearing 
baby had swallowed it. ‘Oh, well,”’ said three- 
year-old Ivon, ‘‘there are enough left.” 


The Exact Location 


AUIL came running in from his play with 
tears running down his cheeks. ‘Doty hit 
me in the stomach, auntie,” he sobbed, pointing 
to his small cousin standing near. ‘‘Didn’t 
eide~, didn’t eider, mama,” said Dorothy. 
“Vell,”’ said Paul, ‘‘vir did you hit me, den?” 


It Was Explicit 


‘TERRY brought a brush and comb to his 
mother, saying, ‘‘Mother, please put a 
pathway in my hair.”’ 


One Point of View 


UR mother asked each of her five children 
what they would do if they had a step- 
mother. The replies were all in, excepting lit- 
tle Phil’s, the fighter of the family, and he said, 
“I'd knock her down as fast as she got up.” 


Anything but That! 


ITTLE John is the youngest of 
a family of five bovs. One 


Y 


x 
day his mother said to him, "“O oF 


John, isn’t it too bad I haven't 
one little girl? I could curl her 
hair and make such pretty little 
dresses for her. Don't you wish 
you were a hittle girl?’ | John 
grunted disgustedly. “Why, moth- 
er,’ he said, “I'd rather be most 
any other kind of an animal you 


”? 


could mention than a gir]! 
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Now and Then 


UT under the trees five-year- 

old Rena was amusing one-year-old 
Johnnie. A man noticing their merry antics 
halted to ask, ‘Is the baby a boy or a girl?” 
Rena, clutching her abbreviated skirts, scram- 
bled to her feet excited at the astonishing 
news she had to communicate, and announced, 
“It's a girl now, but mama says that when it 
gets big it's going to be a boy.” 


C>ubtful Devotion 


CERTAIN small boy who lives in a his- 
toric town alon.s: the Hudson, views the 
Decoration Day doi: +s there with mingled 
emotions. When the processions of school 
children go to the cemetery with their wreaths 
and garlands he has been known to weep with 
chagrin because his family boasts no grave of 
“their very own” to trim. Last year he re- 
served his tears till bedtime, when he sniffed 
back the threatened flood to kiss his mother 
good-night. ‘Never mind, mama,” he sobbed 
on her shoulder, “Ul wait as patiently as T can. 


I'd ruvver put flowers on yours and daddy's , 


graves, anyway, than on any one clse’s!"’ 
Its Meaning 


ALTER is a small boy from the mill dis- 
trict, who became a member of our Sun- 
day-school after a Christmas tree to which he 
had been invited. ‘Walter, do you know the 
Lord's Prayer?” histeacherasked, ‘'Nome,”’ re- 
phed small Walter. ‘You do not know ‘Our: 
Father Who Art In Heaven’?” “Oh, vassum, 
that’s Mis Marjie's prayer.” 
Walter's week-day teacher. After explaining 
the prayer Miss G. asked, “Do you know what 
‘amen’ at the end means?” 
brightened as he replied, ‘‘Yassum, hit means 
now you done, git up.” 


Big Ideas 


HEN Mrs. P. thought Robbie old enough 
to wear trousers, she, like many another 
frugal mother, brought out an old pair of her 
husband's, and began to cut them over. ‘‘What 
are you doing, mama?” asked small Rob. ‘'I 
am cutting out a nice little pair of trousers for 
you,’ said mama, thinking how much pleasure 
it would give him. ‘But, mama, why do you 
cut them little? If you would only leave them 
big, like they are, everybody would know 
then that I am a man,” replied Robbie, much 
grieved. 


It Quieted Mother 


HE house was all paid for! Mother was ex- 

ultant, jubilant reiterative. ‘Say, moth- 

er!"’ burst out six-year-old Paul eagerly, ‘print 

it on your cards, mother, print it on your 
cards!”’ 


Not by the Sweat of His Brow 


THE Knights had moved into a new neigh- 

borhood. and Mrs. Knight was wondering 
aloud at the breakfast-table as to the occupa- 
tion of a certain ncighbor. “Oh, I know what 
he does, mama,” said the bright-eyed four- 
year-old of the Knight household. ‘‘What?” 
asked mama. “Why, he takes up the col- 
lection at church!” 


When He Came Home 


ONE of the neighbors who was visiting the 

home of little Dunnick, aged three, said, 
“Dunnick, I want vou to go along home with 
me, and how long will you stay?’? Dunnick 
put up four fat fingers, saying, “I will stay 
these many days and come home on my thumb.”’ 


So They Would Have 


ARY aged eight, and five-year-old Johnny, 
having recently moved out onto a Colora- 

do ranch, were much taken up with the nu- 
merous frogs in the irrigation ditches. One 
day they caught a number and put them ina 
tin can. Their father, finding this out, made 
them let the frogs loose. Mary was broken- 


Walter’s face: 








“Mis Marjie’’ is | 


| 


hearted, and Johnny in an attempt to console | 


her said, “Now if papa hadn’t butted in ve'd 
had them there frogs yct.”’ 


So It Does . 


“| WISH you'd thread this needle, mother?” 
said Martha in despair; ‘‘every time I get 
near its eye with my thread, it blinks!”’ 


So many stories of this nature come to this office that it is impossible to return unavailable manuscripts. 
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The Only 
Talcum for the Face 


Lehn & Fink’s Riveris is the only tal- 
cum powder so smooth and ‘‘fluffy’’ 
as to be adapted for use with a puff, 
and to be invisible after application. 
These qualities make Lehn & Fink's 
Riveris a perfect face powder in ad- 
dition to its general usefulness as a 
toilet powder. 


Lehin « Fink's 


Riveris 


Talcum Powder 


keeps the skin soft, smooth and cool; 

it is delicately scented with Essence of 

Riviera Violets—a perfume as superior 
LEHN & FINK 


to ordinary commercial vio- 
124 Willa iam me Street | New York City 


let as Riveris Powder is to 


ff the ordinary talcums. Lehn 
& Fink’s Riveris Talcum 
25 cents. 
ai ice ~— 


Generous Sample Free 


W rite “Sample of Riveris Talcum 
Powder’ and your name and ad- 
dress on a postal card and mail it to 
us, and we will send you, free, a 
gencrous sample of this “‘different”’ 
kind of talcum powder. We want 


you to try it. 
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Powder is sold by all drug- 
gists, in large glass jars, at 
Just think of 
the beautiful, 


useful 


| things you can make % 
: - || It’s easy to learn. Our oe 
—————~ new Columbian Book of & 


Yarns explains every stitch, Se 
new and old, and every pele nt in detail. 
10th edition just issued—enlarged to 282 
pages,and 185 photographs. It’s wortha 
dollar to you, but you can have a copy for 
25 cents. Get it at your dealer’s, or by 


mail. This book also shows you why 


Columbia Yarns 


are the best. Shows how soft and fluffy and 
elasticand permanently beautiful they 
are. Besure this Columbia trade 
‘mark is on the yarns you buy, 
and you'll get satisfaction. 


Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 



















$4 to $12 a Day 


Has Been Made by Agents 
Selling our eleyant 9 
PIECE  Kitthen Ser, 


Evcuae wants this set. 
the preatest kitchen con. 
venience & WuInthn ever 
had. No expertence 
needed. We show you 
how. # most useful artic les 
made of specially harden. 
ed steel, warranted to holt 
edge, with ebony handles and 


TaN iM | 
beautifullyenameledrack. Write 


| atonce, or lf you don't want toactas 


agent, we ‘will send you set for your 
home for $1.50. Money back ifnot please.d. 
Write to-day if you want to make money. 
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SAVE STEP between kitchen an! sintay tom, 
(me trip with Wheel Tove 2 re 
table. Anothetvelears Heo “Stande bes! fe tation wriing (lent la 


siok while-washing dlebee. Meautiful bleh glee Tara Males, 
Drie Oho egprees prepald Ia radtae bomen plies Cie i tar 
WHEEL-TRAY CO,, 585 UW Weet Gist IL, Chienge, Ut, 


NDERSON picked 
up a shawl that 
was lying over 
the rail and fol- 

lowed at his usual sober 
pace. 

Mrs. Russell, who had 
been standing at her bed- 
room window for the sake 
of the cool air on her head, 
sank quickly intoachairas 
her daughter disappeared. 
The frown was back in 
good earnest, a frown of 
offense and repulsion, but 
also of dismay. She sat 
for a bewildered half-hour with cold hands 
clinging to her hot head, and murmuring, 
‘“‘Oh, impossible!”’ at intervals. Then she 
summoned the maid. 

‘‘We are going back to town to-morrow, 
Annie. Please begin to pack up.”’ 

‘‘Well, that’s good news, anyhow,” was 
the lively comment. 

The morning dragged by, and luncheon- 
time came, but Louise had not returned. 
Mrs. Russell, ignoring her headache, went 
down to the landing to look for her. The 
lake was long and winding, and set with 
little islands that obstructed the view; 
but there was no boat in sight. 

“It’s a mercy if they haven’t tipped 
over,’ was Annie’s cheering comment as 
she came slowly up the trailagain. ‘“‘Little 
boats like them—’’ but some look in her 
mistress’s face checked her. ‘‘They’ll be 
allright,’’ she added consolingly. ‘‘Don’t 
you worry, now.” 

Mrs. Russell turned in sflence to her 
own room and shut the door. - It was not 
the fragility of little boats that was haunt- 
ing her eyes and drawing her pale lips; it 
was her daughter’s laugh and voice, the 
vivid change in her of late, some half- 
forgotten words of a week ago: ‘‘Carrie 
Madden married her father’s chauffeur—”’ 
How fastidiously she had drawn away 
from that vulgar event, when every one 
else was enjoying the shock! Someone in 
her hearing had blamed Carrie’s parents. 
“They never gave her any fun, and a girl 
has to have something—it’s nature!’’ She 
had met the explanation with a glance 
of disdain, but she could not call it up 
now. She could only look frightened. 

Three o’clock came, and four. If there 
had been another boat, she would have set 
out herself in search; but the last neigh- 
bor had closed his camp and gone, and 
she shrank unspeakably from turning to 
the little village. Annie, touched by her 
silent distress, haunted the landing, and 
she wandered back and forth through the 
empty house, long and trailing, like some 
tormented spirit. Happening to pause in 
her daughter’s room, her eyes, absent at 
first, fellon a half-open drawer. A sharp 
realization that it had been emptied 
smote her to gray-white. She caught open 
another drawer; that, too, had been par- 
tially emptied—and for the moment she 





HE county officials were 
notified and the chil- 
dren were taken to 
Des Moines. 

The little girls are perfect- 
ly healthy. Their outdoor 
life has given them fine 
complexions and high spirits. 
They have good disposi- 
tions. When they were estab- 
lished in good surroundings 
they immediately responded to refining 
influences. The photograph,  repro- 
duced in THE DELINEATOR, was taken 
only a week after they had had their 
first glimpse of civilized life. They have 
steadily improved since then, and they 
give promise of more than average good 
looks. They are bright and affectionate; 
love and the comforts of a good home 
will work wonders. It is hoped that 
they may be kept together, but sepa- 
rate applications will be considered. For 
further information address Child-Rescue 
Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


National Child-Rescue League 


As we announced in THE DELINEATOR 
for July, we are preparing to add to the 
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NATURE 


(Continued from page 124) 


forgot that she had told Annie to pack. 
“To be a peasant, too— to lead a peas- 
ant’s life—’’ the words whirled about 
her as she crouched down on the bed, 
holding dizzily to the footrail. Then she 
heard steps flying up the path. Annie’s 
voice called from the porch: 

‘“‘They’re coming, Mrs. Russell, they’re 
coming! They’re all right this time!”’ 


BELIGEES 


OUISE had found her guide even more 
Silent than usual when they set out 
that morning, and it seemed to her that 
there were linesofsadnessinhisface. Her 
Greek god had acquired some touch of 
modern world-weariness, and with it the 
modern appeal of pathos. The efferves- 
cence that had run over in pink linen and 
crude impulses to flirtation died down, 
and she emerged as grave as he, but 
moved with a new form of recklessness, 
a dangerous recklessness that believed 
itself a higher wisdom, and that declared 
with deceptive calm that youth and 
beauty and goodness were all that any 
heart could need, and that for these the 
world would be well lost. For nearly an 
hour she Jet him row in silence, hoping for 
some word or sign; then she had to speak. 
‘Why did you say that you don’t 
count ?’’ she asked abruptly. 

‘‘Guess it’s the truth.”’ 

“‘Why shouldn’t you count?” 

“Oh, I’m just a rough feller. I knowl’ 
His eyes, lifted to hers, frankly confessed 
his trouble, and her heart went out to 
him, dizzyingly. 

‘‘You are a man," she said tremulously, 
‘“‘a strong, brave, beautiful man. Nothing 
on earth counts like that.” 

‘For cutt’n’ downatree, perhaps. But 
for making a lady look at you twice—”’ 
He broke off with a despondent motion of 
his head. “I got to live up here, you 
know. Down in cities I’d be nowhere.” 

She glanced from right to left, at the 
sparkling water, the shadowing moun- 
tains, and drew a deep breath of clean 
Autumn. Her hands impulsively went 
out to it. 

“Oh, it would be glorious to live up 
here!’’ she cried. He stopped rowing to 
look at her intently. 

“Do you really think I got a chance?” 
he demanded in alow voice. The color 
swept so burningly across her face that 
she hastily averted it. She could not 
answer, for some distressful voice in her 
was crying out, ‘No, no!” like a child in 
panic. ‘‘That ain’t quite fair—I ask your 
pardon,” he added quickly. ‘Only, as 
you see her every day, I thought she 
might have said something—she's never 
give me a word of encouragement.” 

Louise lifted a strained, startled face. 
“I—know whom you mean, of course,” 
she faltered. 

““Yes’m—Annie.’’ He spoke the name 
reverently. ‘I can’t, believe she’d ever 


look at me. She’s too far above me.” 
And he took sadly to the oars again. 

Louise was silent for along time. Then 
she raised her head and met his eyes 
with quiet composure. ‘I am afraid 
Annie would not be very happy up here,”’ 
she assented gently. For the first time 
in her life, there was a suggestion of her 
mother in her face and voice. ‘I am 
so sorry. Now I think we must go back.” 

He met the verdict with one long, vio- 
lent sweep of the oars, careless, for once 
in his woodsman’s life, of where he was. 
Nature seized the chance. The boat 
leaped ahead, then stopped with shocking 
suddenness and a splintering that meant 
trouble. A knife of rock had gashed 
open the side below the water line. 

“Sit still,’’ said Anderson quietly. One 
glance placed the shore and his course 
to it, and then the boat seemed to rise 
as though for flight at the plunge of 
the oars. “‘Lift your feet and that shawl,”’ 
he added a moment later as a bright 
stream gushed down the flooring. Ex- 
cept to obey, Louise did not move or 
speak. The boat already had a wounded 
drag, but the shore was near, and he 
flung it forward till it could drop harm- 
lessly on the strip of sand that edged 
the pines. He was over the side in an 
instant, dragging it up higher, and help- 
ing Louise to walk the seats to safety. 
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= ON did splendidly. Iam not even 
wet,’’ she assured him, as calmly 
as her mother might have spoken. 

“To think of me running on that 
rock!’” he muttered in. deep disgust. 
‘*Known it for twenty years. Mel!”’ 

He tipped out the water and pulled 
the boat up to examine the break, then 
laid it down with sober finality and 
faced the question of getting home. They 
were far down the lake on the wrong 
side, five or six miles of difficult scram- 
bling between them and the nearest boat. 
The trip would be very hard for a lady; 
but if she was not afraid of being left, 
he could do it in an hour or two and come 
back for her. She assented passively to 
the arrangement, and huddled down in 
the sunlight on the little strip of beach 
with the shawl wrapped about her, long- 
ing only to be alone. When the sounds 
of his quick stride had died a way, she 
dropped her face: into her arms and sat 
so still that the little creatures of the 
woods ceased to take any account of her. 

Shame burnt her like a corrosive acid. 
So she could not have had him if she 
would—this ignorant laborer to whom 
she had dreamed of condescending! It 
was Annie, her mother’s servant, who had 
won him; Annie—empty little piece of 
tart prettiness that she was—whoin he 
had thought too far above him, and who 
would have entirely concurred in the 
opinion. Ah, after all, he was common, 


THE DELINEATOR CHILD-RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 133) 


Child-Rescue department a column of 
questions and answers to be published 
each month, with items of interest. It is 
desired that every member of the League 
should take a special interest in this col- 


umn, reading it carefully, and, whenever 


possible, contributing to it. 

From time to time we may be able to 
publish letters expressing the views of 
members or telling what has been accom- 
plished. The following letter, which was 
received recently, is one of many that 
have come to us from persons who are 
convinced by personal experience that we 
are right in advocating that dependent 
children be cared for in family homes 
rather than in institutions. We publish 
this letter because it clearly expresses one 
of the fundamental problems in the work 
of caring for children. Good men and 
women, who believe conscientiously that 
they are doing a noble work, are in many 
cases responsible for organizing and 
maintaining institutions for which there 
isnoneed. Our correspondent says: 


Sec. NATIONAL CHILD-RescuE LeacuEe —I 
enclose application for membership in the 
League. You arein the rightin working * ++ the 
care of our dependent children in fasi:-' P38 


rather than in institutions. Several years ago it 
was one of my duties as county superintendent 
of the poor to care for thirty dependent and 
orphan chiidren who were being supported in 
asylums. I soon decided that an institution 
was not the best place to rear a child so that 
when grown he or she might become a Self-re- 
liant and self-supporting citizen. According- 
ly, I set to work to place the children in good 
family homes. Some were returned to their 
parents, others were adopted into families, and 
all were removed except one, a cripple. 

Since then, whenever I have had opportunity 
aS a private citizen, I have advocated this 
policy. Some two or three years ago the King’s 
Daughters of this city established a “Children’s 
Home” for, as the leading spirit of the move- 
ment publicly said, the care of not only depend- 
ent and orphan children, but of those who were 
receiving their training in saloons and brothels, 
and also of the children of parents who wished 
some place for their boys and girls to stay 
while they were away from home and could 
pay a part of the expense of the care. At that 


time I opposed the establishment of such a 


home, and through our local paper advanced 
many of the reasons this League is advocating 
why children should be reared in family homes 
rather than in asylums. At the present time 
the King’s Daughters are caring for twenty chil- 
dren, and now a movement is on |fdot| to-raise 
ten thousand dollars to enlarge the home. 
Such an institution was not called for in the 


common! And she had 
dreamed of—she crouched 
and clenched her hands 
and cried out brokenly 
against the thought. ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t really have done 
it—oh, I wouldn’'t!’’ she 
wailed to her own self- 
respect, and gradually 
some soothing knowledge 
that this was true stole 
over her, relaxing her 
tense muscles and cooling 
her hot face. ‘‘No,it was 
only play. I never could 
have, really,’’ she assented 
at last, with a long breath of reassurance. 
The pain grew easier after that, and 
presently a little creeping sense of relief, 
of freedom and escape, made itself known. 
She was ashamed of it at first, for she had 
called that heady effervescence love, and 
was mortified to find it a mere vanishing 
froth; but the relief grew and spread until 
it could no longer be ignored. Life was 
not over for her; a new stirring in her 
pulses suggested that it might be just 
beginning. Louise was coming at last to 
understand herself and the world about 
her; the universal song of youth sounded 
the quick notes of its prelude. 

Mrs. Russell was lying down 1n her 
darkened room when her daughter came 
in, and heard her explanation in silence. 

‘‘Your head must be awful,’’ the girl 
murmured with timid compassion. “I 
hope you weren’t worried about me?” 

‘‘A little,’’ she answered gently. 

Half an hour later she came languidly 
out to the porch where Louise, restored 
to flannel and canvas, was watching the 
western sky with absent, absorbed eyes. 

‘“‘You know that we are going to-mor- 
row, Louise?’’she queried. Hereyes were. 
on her daughter’s face in dread of some 
betrayal, but it was unwontedly serene. 

‘Yes, I am so glad!’’ was the reas- 
suringly sincere answer. Then Louise 
stretched out her arms with fists tightly 
clenched. ‘‘Oh, I do hope there will be 
some fun this Winter!’’ she cried. There 
was a new tension in her voice, a new 
alertness in her whole body. Mrs. Russell 
sank into a porch chair. 

‘‘l think I shall have to have some 
parties for you,”’ she said, and relief had 
given her voice a new kindness. ‘You 
are developing, Louise: I think you 
might have a very good time, socially. 
We must see about some evening clothes 
for you as soon as we get back.” 

The light that had sprung into the girl’s 
face deepened and glowed into a won- 
derful radiance. Sentence had _ been 
commuted—there was something for her, 
too! Her eyes brimmed with warm tears. 
Forgetting all the years of constraint, 
she flung herself down beside her mother, 
one arm across her knee. 

“Oh, mother, let’s talk about my 
clothes!’ she cried. 





first place and its enlargement 
now is not necessary. Many 
people are persuaded to support 
this movement by the plea to give 
the children simply a ‘‘home,” 
and no account is taken of the 
training the boys and girls neces- 
Sarily must receive—a training 
which has a tendency to disquali- 
fy them for becoming self-sup- 
porting when grown. I wish 
every one interested could read 
Mabel Potter Daggett’s article. I would send 
you a list of names if you desire, that you 
might mail them a copy, or if you feel disposed, 
send some to me and I willdistribute them. It 
might change people’s minds and induce them 
to spend their efforts and money in placing our 
homeless children in childless homes for adop- 
tion, if possible; if not, in some good family 
home for training where our Heavenly Father 
intended they should be reared. 

————, N. Y., 1909 
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If you are interested in what we are 
trying to do, please forward to us your 
name for membership in our League 
We will send you a certificate of mem- 
bership.of which you will be proud, be- 
cause it) Signifies that you are helping 
along one of (the greatest humanitarian 
movements ever started. 


OME woman has very wisely said that the de- 
signs which are most lasting and least affected 
by the whims of fashion are those for baby 
things. She also goes on to remark that a 

good livelihood can be made by specializing in em- 
broidering baby clothes and trousseau garments. 

Every mother takes delight in seeing her baby 
daintily dressed, even to the extent of neglecting 
herself. What with coats and caps to be decorated, its lit- 
tle dresses to be hand-made, and the numerous little articles 
which are especially for its own use, it is no wonder that the 
fond mother has to 
content herself with 
plain clothes. 

Three of the four de- 
signs shown on this 
page, though when 
originally planned did 
not have that end in 
view, are very appro- 
priate for the baby. 
The first is the scallop 
and dot on the very 
comfortable dressing- 
sack or morning jacket, 
and there are half a 
dozen or more different 
ways that it may be 
used for the baby alone. 
The Kaumagraph de- 
sign for this scallop 
3182 comes in four 
yards and four corners, 
or as it is illustrated on 
the sack, double two 
yardsand four corners. 
Little coverlets edged 
with this simple little 
scallop have an import- 
ed look. Used double, 
it makes a good finish 
toa Dutch cap of cash- 
mere. The edges of 
flannel skirts and cape 
collars of the coats are 
becomingly trimmed 
with it. Lingerie gar- 
ments may also be suit- 
ably decoratcd with 
this very pretty little 
scallop. 

If stamping the scal- 
lop, allow an inch to 
two inches from the 
edge of the material, so 
that the embroiderer 
may have something 
on which to take firm 
hold while doing the 





work. Pad the scallop Dressing-sack No. 3131, eee decoration of scallop and dot No. 3182 


AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


Conducted by ETHEL M. HARRIS 


Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question pertaining to this department if a stamped envelope is enclosed 


F ffective Designs for Embroidery 
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of both. The material should determine the stitches. 

As is shown in the illustration, the leaves are 
eyelet and the flowers are in entire solid embroid- 
ery, but that is just a matter of personal taste, as 
the flowers would look equally well in eyelet. 

This design would make a handsome insertion 
fora lingerie dress. It was not an uncommon thing 
in the time of our grandmothers to have three or 
four rows similar to the banding, on a petticoat. Even now 
in the tropical countries the amount of handwork used on 
undergarments is amazing. The designs are not so delicate 
or dainty as those seen 
on French lingerie, nor 
is the material so fine, 
medium - weight linen 
being the favorite ma- 
terial to use. 

The design No. 3184 
for a baby pillow, 
bianket or coverlet is 
an extremely artistic 
one. The little flowers 
add just enough work 
to relieve the back- 
ground. The design 
should be worked en- 
tirely solid. On hand- 
kerchief linen or batiste 
marking cotton No. 30 
or No. 35 should be 
used. 

For the bianket if the 
material is woolen or 
silk material the em- 
broidery may be done 
in silk floss. The dai- 
sies may be in white 
with a little yellow 
center, and the leaves 
green. The word 
‘“‘BABY” must be well 
padded and then 
worked in the satin- 
stitch of white floss. 

A little hemstitched 
ruffle or a scalloped 
edge such as Kauma- 
graph No. 1822 would 
make a dainty adjunct 
to the pillow or cover- 
let. 

In making up the pil- 
low remember that as 
it will be in constant 
use it will have to be 
laundered often. In- 
stead of making an 
opening at one end, 
make the opening like 
an envelope such as the 





with one row of chain- used double Price, 10 cents Kaumagraph comes 1n, 


stitching, or three rows 
of uneven darning, before commencing the buttonholing. On 
flannel or woolen material a fine wool will be a splendid pad- 


ding. On cotton or silk fabrics use a cotton or silk floss one 


weight heavier for the padding 
than that to be used for the 
actual embroidery. The dots 
may be solid or eyelets, though 
the latter are recommended for 
woolen or silk materials, as they 





using three buttons on 

the main portion and woiking the buttonholes on the flap. 
A truly good-looking design for the front of a waist or blouse 
having a front or back closing forms the subject for Kauma- 
graph No. 3185. It will set- 
tle the question of suitable and 
new decoration for a waist, 
blouse, belt or even neckwear, 
as the pattern may be cut and 
adjusted to fit almost any ar- 


are not very easily done and Pabst banding No. 3183 Price, 10 cents ticle. The design is developed 


ruin the appearance of the 
garment unless they are perfectly worked. In developing 
the dots, decide on the direction you wish them to run, and 
keep them all in the same slant. Another point to be care- 
ful of is in cutting out after the work is finished. Cut as close 
to the twill of the buttonholing as possible. Some workers 
advocate going 
over and strength- 
ening the edges 
with a second fine =. 2 
buttonholing. Eee Se 
Kaumagraph . i 
No. 3183 is a de- 
sign suitable for 
decorating in- 
fants’ or children’s 
clothes, though it 
may be used with 
equal success on 
ruffles for lingerie 
garments, or in 
strips between 
tucks on dainty 
waists. It may 
be worked entire- 
ly in satin-stitch 
or eyelet work, or A design for a baby’s pillow or coverlet 
in a combination Price, 10 cents 
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on the ideal fabric for Summer 
waists—imported cotton crépe. As shown, the pattern is ar- 
ranged for a back closing, but by omitting the center medallion 
and two small figures below it can be used for the front clos- 
ing. The delicacy of the design may be further enhanced by 
adding a slight shirring or smocking to give it a fulness on the 
shoulders. Tucks 
. . 7 are not very satis- 
+ ea he cee eee ne 4, WG factory for crépe, 
Falk as the material 1s 
not supposed to 
be ironed, as press- 
ing takes the soft 
Jap Ore se ne) crinkle out. F 
_ St PE COE oie tn It is indeed a 
; teary “ aa A id ‘ails Aah | comfort to the 
a4 fF 4 ass A tred 1909 girl that the 
separateshirt- 
we Mi : | a ees ora on Nad -4| waist continues to 
ie Sages al ef he to aR a Be be popular. How 
| one could face the 
heat of Summer on 
a limited dress al- 
lowance without 
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No. 3185 seaheriis for a shirt-waist shirtwaist is hard 
Price, 10 cents to imagine. 
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Better Spices 


i 
I We 


want you 
to prove to 

your own Sat- 

isfaction that 

Tone Bros. Spices 

are better and will give 
better results than any you 


ever used. Most grocers sell 
Tone’s Spices, but if yours does 
not we make you a 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 10c. for regular retail package of 


Ne BROS Spices 





coo. 


SAIGON 
CINNAMON 


ALLSPICE 


SHOT 
PEPPER 


NUTMEG 
PENANG 
CLOVES 
JAMAICA 
GINGER 
MUSTARD 
ETC., ETC. 





Also send your grocer’s name. 
what hind of spice you want sa 
we will send with it our famous 


, **Tone's ic 8. 


Tone Bros. Spices are the re- 
sult of careful selection from 
the world’s best spices. Every 
lot is carefully tested by ex- 
perts to make sure that the 
quality is up to the Tone 
Bros. standard. Improved 
methods of milling preserve 
the spicy oils and so insure 
full strength and flavor. Air- 
tight packages keep Tone’s 
Spices fresh, clean and pure. 


There are two 
kinds of spices 
—TONE BROS.’ 
and ‘‘others.’’ 


Ask for Tone’s 
—always 10c. 


TONE BROS., 
Des Moines, lowa 
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No standing over hot ranges 
Ten minutes of your time 
Dainty, Delicious Desserts 
Ready to serve in an hour 

Recipes for all in Free Book 


New Dessert Bock Free 


For the pame and address of your 
grocer I will a end my new fllustrated 
recipe book, “Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People.” If he doesn't sell 
Knox G« 

in stampsand I will send you afull 
pint sample package, or for l5c, a two- 
quart package (stampe take n >. A copy 
Of the handsome painting, “The First 
n,”’ will be sent for one empty 
elatine box and ic. In stamps 
The picture Is a ane work of art and 
an ornament for home 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
66 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Knox a 


bel Hot Weather Hints 
c | Cold Desserts 


-| Here are some of the 
» light, cooling and refresh- 
» | ing desserts to be made fy 

with Knox Sparkling [yy 
_ Granulated Gelatine. eo 
| Fruit Jellies 


Ice Creams i 
Water Ices_ | 
Sherbets | 


Bavarian Creams 
Blanc Manges 


Mousses 
Parfaits, etc. 
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IGHTS,” “The 
Ballads of Scott,’ 
“The Benign Old 


Vicar,”’ ‘‘ The Citi- 
zen of the World” and mainly 
the mass of choice old English 
classics—for who can select? 

How grateful [I am for all 
this, and to these writers 
immortal! How they have 
sweetened life! But they 
really changed no course, 
formed no character, open- 
ed no doors, ‘influenced ’”’ 
nothing. 

In a little children’s booklet I have ex- 
plained my own nature—timid, sensitive, 
bashful to awkwardness, and, how, at 
that period of a dozen years or so, I 
chanced to make the acquaintance of L. 
N. Fowler of the ‘‘Fowler Brothers,’’ the 
earliest and then only exponents of 
phrenology in the country. 

Mr. Fowler placed in my hands their 
well-written book and brochures on 
phrenology, ‘‘the science of the mind.” 
This carried me to another class of writers 
—Spurzheim and Combe—‘'The Consti- 
tution of Man.’’ These became my exem- 
plars, and ‘‘Know thyself” my text and 
my study. 

A long life has passed, and so have they, 
but their influence has remained. In 
every walk of life it has gone with me. It 
has enabled me better to comprehend 
the seeming mysteries about me, the 
course of those with whom I had to deal or 
come in contact; not by the studying of 
their thoughts or intentions, for I abhor 
the practise of reading one’s friends—but 
to enable me to excuse, without offense, 
many acts which I[ could in no other way 
have accounted for. It has enabled me 
to see not only that, but why it was their 





FTER a battle similar to that which 
resulted in the Pure Food Law, 

I expect to see legislation make 

it a crime to offer for sale milk 

not properly Pasteurized, unless from 
cows proved free from tuberculosis and 
its environment, and handled so as to 
minimize the dangers of other infections. 

I expect also to see all the large cities 
following the splendid example of Chicago 
which on January first put into effect an 
ordinance requiring that all milk offered 
for sale in the city shall be Pasteurized 
unless from cows tested with tuberculin 
within the year and proved free from 
tuberculosis. In establishing this prac- 
tical system Health Commissioner Dr. 
W. A. Evans deserves great credit. 

I expect also to see the cities of the 
world recognizing their duty to the babies 
by establishing infant milk depots, such 
as those that I am maintaining in New 
York City and have inaugurated in other 
cities in this country and abroad. This 
is quite as much a municipal duty as the 
providing of pure water. 

In this age of vast expenditures from 
public funds for the protection of the pub- 
lic health, it can not be believed that there 
will be much more delay in bringing pub- 
lic resources to bear on the White Peril, 
especially since the expenditure of com- 
paratively small sums in enforcing Pas- 
teurization and in maintaining infant milk 
depots will save the cities much of the 
heavy cost of caring for the sick who 
now crowd the public hospitals. Money 
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THE BOOK THAT HAS MOST INFLUENCED ME 


(Continued from page 128) 


nature, and could not bechanged. They 
“‘could no other, so help them God.”’ = It 
has enriched my field of charitable judg- 
ment, enlarged my powers of forgiveness, 
made those things plain that would have 
been obscure to me, easy that would have 
been hard, and sometimes made possible 
to endure without complaint that which 
might otherwise have proved unendurable. 
“‘ Know thyself’ hastaught me inany great 
crisis to put myself under my own feet; 
bury enmity, cast ambition to the winds, 
ignore complaint, despise retaliation, and 
stand erect in the consciousness of those 
higher qualities that make for the good of 
human kind, even though we may not 
always be able to see the way clearly. 


I know not where His islands hft 
Their fronded palms in air; 

TI only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


Author, Editor, Critic 


T WILL not take very long for me to 
say what book had the greatest in- 
fluence upon my life. I was not more 
than twelve years of age the first time 
I read it, and although I am now more 
than several times twelve I have not done 
reading it yet. I came across a well- 
worn copy in the library of our old home 
in New Jersey, and I read it with the 
avidity that the children of a few years 
ago read ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ True 
stories always pleased me more than fic- 
tion, and this was a true story told by a 
master hand. I did not know then that 
I was reading a classic; I only knew that 
I was reading a book that absorbed me. 
It was an old copy with ‘‘f’s” for ‘‘s’s’’—a 
thing that always bothered me and sent 
me lisping down the page. For the life 


of me I could not help saying ‘‘waf’’ for 
“‘was,’’ ‘‘fettle’’ for ‘‘settle,’’ and so on. 

It may have been because my father 
loved types and printing—in other words, 
that he loved to see what he wrote on the 
printed page; and I, being a “‘chip of the 
old block,’’ inherited this love of printer’s 
ink, and all that pertained to it, from him. 

So when I took Franklin’s Autobi- 
ography from its shelf and curled myself 
up in a corner of the lounge, the corner 
from which I could see the log fire blazing 
on the hearth and thé pines in the grove 
outside, the printer's ink that ran through 
my veins asserted itself, and Franklin and 
I were on terms of closest intimacy. 

I was an imitative child, and lives of 
great men not only reminded me that we 
could make our lives sublime, but filled 
me with an unquenchable desire to do 
whatever they did. When I read of 
Franklin’s entrance into the City of 
Brotherly Love with a loaf of bread under 
either arm, I was, as part of my equipment 
for the life of a printer, determined to do 
likewise. Bordentown, where I lived when 
I first read this book, was not far from 
Philadelphia; and when my aunt an- 
nounced her intention one day of going to 
that city on a shopping expedition I 
startled her with the counter-announce- 
ment that I was going with her. She 
looked at me in astonishment, though 
my family were usually prepared for any 
strange statement from my lips, and after 
a moment’s reflection she said that I 
might go, as she would have a number 
of parcels to bring back with her, and I 
was particularly big and strong for my age. 
Bright and early on the day set apart for 
the journey I dashed into the village ahead 
of my aunt, bought two loaves of bread of 
the genus called ‘“‘twist,’’ and appeared at 
the station with one under each arm. 
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(Continued from page 122) 


invested in Pasteurizing milk will pay 
dividends to the cities by reducing the 
cost of their charitable institutions. 

I am asked in connection with this sub- 
ject of the White Peril, ‘‘What of the 
farmer?’ My answer is that the farmer 
ought to be the first to unite with those 
who urge the general adoption of Pasteur- 
Yzation. It adds no burden to those that 
he has to bear. It robs the product of 
his dairy of its power to kill. It enables 
him to market his milk while he is gradu- 
ally weeding out the tuberculous cows 
from his herd and improving his methods 
of handling milk. An enhghtened pub- 
lic soon will insist upon conditions of pro- 
duction that will make dairy-farming un- 
profitable unless the White Peril is re- 
moved by Pasteurization. 

There is one more question. What of 
the consumer? What are the people to 
do before the machinery of administration 
is assembled and the laws framed to save 
humanity from the White Peril by Pas- 
teurization? 

My answer is addressed to the mother 
and housewife. It is this: Pasteurize 
every drop of milk that you give your 
babies or that you use in your home. 
The process is simple. Any woman can 
make safe the supply of milk that she re- 
ceives daily from the milkman. 

It is to meet the needs of people who 
are not within reach of properly Pas- 
teurized milk that I have devised a home 
Pasteurizer. Any tinsmith who will 
make it properly is privileged to copy it, 


and it can be made for a dollar. It is 
simply a kettle which can be set upon a 
table. Into this boiling water is poured 
up to the level of little brackets that are 
welded into the sides. The milk is put 
in bottles, which are held in a rack that 
rests on the brackets. This keeps the 
bottles above the level of the water until 
they are sufficiently heated to prevent 
cracking. Then the holder is turned so 
as to clear the brackets, and the bottles 
are immersed in the water, where they re- 
main for twenty-five minutes, which i1m- 
parts sufficient heat to the milk to assure 
perfect Pasteurization. Then the corks, 
which have been set lightly 1n the bottles, 
are pressed down; the bottles are cooled 
rapidly, and are put in the ice-box, safe 
and free from the germs of disease. 

Why need any housewife expose her 
family to tuberculosis, scarlet and ty- 
phoid fevers and diphtheria, when one of 
the chief sources of these diseases can be 
so easily removed? 

In this connection I beg to justify my 
practical experience by the words of the 
eminent Harvard professor, Dr. Theobald 
Smith. When he had examined my 
home Pasteurizer at the recent Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis at 
Washington, Dr. Smith said: 

“TIT am delighted that Mr. Straus has 
invented a contrivance so simple that 
any mother can use it and obtain the de- 
sired result, namely, the killing of the 
germs of tuberculosis and other diseases. 
The public should be taught to Pasteurize 


“What in the world are 
you going to do with that 
bread ?’’ inquired my aunt. 

“T intend to be a printer,’’ 
I replied with asperity, for 
she seemed to be laughing 
at me, ‘‘and as the greatest 
printer in the world walked 
into Philadelphia with a loaf 
of bread under each arm I’m 
going to do the same. That’s 
all there is about it.”’ 

“Not quite all,” said my 
aunt with a firmness that I 
had learned to respect. 
“When Benjamin Franklin walked into 
Philadelphia with the loaves of bread 
under his arms he was already a printer. 
When you are a printer you may carry 
all the bread you wish through the streets: 
until then you leave the bread behind. 
Here is the station-master. He will take 
it home as a present from you to his 
children.” 

But I had fully determined to bea 
printer, by which I meant a journalist— 
anything pertaining to type—printer’s ink. 
From this resolution I never swerved. I 
dare say that my inheritance had much 
to do with my resolution, but Franklin's 
Autobiography settled the matter. 

I have tried to follow some of his words 
of wisdom on other subjects, such as the 
conduct of life from an economic point 
of view, but have not always been suc- 
cessful. He was a practical philosopher 
and very human, and that is more than 
can be said of most of the world’s wise 
men. There is no American for whom 
we have greater reason to be proud and 
none whose name will stand higher up on 
Fame'’s eternal bead-roll; nor of its kind 
has the English language a greater book 
than Franklin’s Autobiography. 





milk in the home, for even if we had herds 
free from tuberculosis, there would always 
be danger of typhoid and other infectious 
diseases that may be carried in milk.” 

I was told recently by the president of 
a big insurance company that the average 
age of man was gradually lengthening. 
He attributed the fact to the progress 
made in the past generation by prevent- 
ive medicine. 

‘What do you think,”’ I asked, ‘‘would 
be the effect of the general use of Pas- 
teurization upon the average age of man?” 

‘It would make possible the elimina- 
tion of tuberculosis,’’ he said. ‘‘It would 
save hundreds of thousands of children 
from the infectious diseases that impair 
their vitality even if they do not kill. It 
would wipe out the chief cause of the dis- 
eases responsible for one-fifth the deaths.” 

Then he made some rapid calculations 
upon the back of an envelope. 

“‘Why,”’ he said in amazement, ‘‘I can 
hardly credit the figures. The average 
span of life has increased from thirty- 
three to nearly thirty-five years. The 
Pasteurization of the milk supplies of the 
country would probably make the aver- 
age duration of life forty-four years.”’ 

It is because Pasteurization of the milk 
supply of the country would so materially 
reduce infant mortality, as is proven by 
statistics wherever it has been introduced, 
and, in the future, so lessen the number 
of deaths due to consumption that it 
would lengthen the average span of life 
to forty-four years. 
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should report to the health de- 
partment conditions found and 

given in the cases referred to them 

by it. These reports should be made 
every day, and in the same form in which 
the health department nurses make their 
reports. In this way, the time and energy 
of the health department nurses would 
be released for more concentrated work. 
It was further planned that each nurse 
eld establish a place in her district, at 


Ty: nurses of cooperating agencies 


which classes for mothers should be held 
in charge of a volunteer doctor or of a 
health department physician; that the 
nurse on her first visit to a mother in the 
home should tell her of the place of meet- 
ing of these mothers’ classes, and should 
urge her to attend. Those mothers who 
did not rttend are again to be visited by 
the nurse. In this way it should be pos- 
sible to reach more mothers and to have 
them in charge fora whole Summer. The 
board of education was asked and agreed 


to give the vacation schools for this pur- 
pose. The Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor offered nine nurses 
to cooperate with the health department 
in the way above outlined. The Green- 
wich House Settlement renewed the serv- 
ices of one nurse todo this work. THE 
DELINEATOR’S Mothers’ Conference prom- 
ised the services of nine nurses, who are 
holding classes for mothers in the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society schools. 

The new feature of the work)|iny New 


York this Summer will be the holding of 
mothers’ schools—conferences of mothers 
with doctors. Many of these will be held 
in the school buildings, some on the rec- 
reation piers, in the parks, and on roofs 
of public buildings; others in milk-depots, 
church houses or in club-rooms of indus- 
trial organizations. Notices of these meet- 
ings are printed by daily papers in the 
predominant language of the district. 
Stores distribute-printed invitations 
(Continued on page 155) 
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$500.00 IN GOLD FOR THE WOMEN READERS OF “THE DELINEATOR” . 


$900.© in Gold for a Woman’s Wit 


Five Hundred Dollars in Prizes—29 Prizes in all—any of which any Woman can win 


lst Grand Prize of $100.00 in Gold 
$50.00 each in Gold’ Ten 4th Prizes of 
$20.00 each in Gold Ten 5th Prizes of 



















Three 2nd Prizes of 
Five 3rd Prizes of 


$10.00 each in Gold 
$5.00 each in Gold 
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Three $50.00 Second Prizes 


will be paid in Gold for each of the three best simple 
suggestions of a design for the outside covers of our New 
Catalogue of New York Fashions. 

These three prizes are not for drawings or illustrations, 
but for written SaeEey ane as to the kind of illustrations we 
ought to use in order to make our catalogue attractive, If you 
will write for a copy of our Summer Catalogue it will aid you in 
competing for these prizes also. This catalogue will be furnished 
Free upon request. 


Ten $10.00 Fourth Prizes 


will be paid in Gold for each of the ten best reasons why Simpson 
Crawford Co.’s prices are moderate and fair. One person may win 
one or all of these ten prizes also. 


Five $20.00 Third Prizes 


will be paid in Gold for each of the five best reasons 
why any woman who cannot visit New York ought to 
buy by Mail from Simpson Crawford Co. 


You can offer five recsons, and if any or all of them in the 
opinion of the judges are the best received—any or all of them 
may win prizes. If you will briefly study pages 2 and 28 of our 
Summer Catalogue you will find no difficulty in giving five good 
reasons. This catalogue will be furnished Free upon request. 


$100.00 First Grand Prize 










































will be paid in Gold to the woman who suggests 
the best Name or Title for our New Fall and 
Winter Catalogue of New York Fashions. We 



























want this name to be brief and suggestive of the 
contents of our catalogue. Your opinion or crit- 
icism on the name of our Summer Catalogue may 
win this prize—one copy of this book may be had 
Free on request. 


















































Ten $5.00 Fifth Prizes 


wil be paid in Gold for each of the ten best reasons why the same 
Styles and the same Quality as sold by Simpson Crawford Co. cannot | 
be bought in your home town for the same money. | 


If you will only make yourself acquainted with our Summer Fashion When you see the illustrations and descriptions in our Summer Cata- 
Catalogue it will certainly help you immeasurably in expressing your rea- | logue—and make a comparison—you ought to have no difficulty in giving 
sons. We will cheerfully send you one copy Free and postpaid if you many prize-winning reasons, as you will see for yourself. Remember, 
send us your name and address. | | our Summer Catalogue is Free. 
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If you live in the country you are all the more likely to give prize-winning answers for all prizes. The women who live away from big cities know the need of having our 
Catalogue every season—they are most apt to give the best answers because such answers will be given from experience. 

Something that is dear to you ina style for your own personal wear or adornment, or something by way of a necessity, a luxury or a novelty for your home or for your 
family’s needs——your expression of delight at finding the right place to get the right articles at the economical prices you expected to pay will be reasons to win many prizes. 









Answers to Win a Prize ought not to be Difficult 











We don’t want anything startling or anything comical—just 
a plain, simple expression of your own ideas and taste, in as few 
words as possible. Write your answers in your own way just as 
if you talked with us. 

We show here the picture of our store and of our Summer 
Catalogue. 

his is one of the biggest stores in New York City and has 
been the recognized leading Fashion House for over 30 years. 

The same management also own and operate another big 
New York Store and one of the largest stores in Chicago and 
one of the largest stores in Boston. 

Over $30,000,000.00 worth of merchandise, gathered from 
all parts of the world, is handled each year by these four great 
stores. This vast volume of correct things to wear and good 
things to have is distributed to thousands of homes throughout 
the United States. 

_.. . Lhe combined buying power of all these four great stores 
will be at once evident to you. This fact ought to help you ia 
framing your reasons for prize-winning ans wers. 























This contest is for Women only. Answers from Men will not be considered. 


The 29 Prizes will be paid in Gold 


and the name and address of each woman who wins a prize will be printed in our 


New Fall Catalogue. 


The Contest will Close August 25th, 1909 


On September 15th, 1909, the $500.00 in Gold will be forwarded to the 
winners, but the judges will notify each prize winner immediately on the awards 
being finally agreed upon. A specially bound copy of the Simpson Crawford Co. 
Fall Catalogue, ‘‘ Our Prize Edition,’’ will be sent Free to each prize winner. 
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SIXTH JAV.I9"T020° STREET. f NEW YORK. 






Simpson Crawford Co. Building 










As shown by this illustration each page of our Summer Cata- 
logue shows handsome tllustrations with accurate descriptions 










The Chain of Our Four Great Stores 


is shown on back cover of our Catalogue. Each store isa Fashion 
Centre and each one is visited daily by thousands of women who 
are fortunate enough to live within visiting distance. 

But we send our Catalogue to tens of thousands of homes 
throughout the United States—thus making it possible for the 
woman who lives ten or ten thousand miles away to buy with tle 
same certain satisfaction as if she were here nexacnaily to talk 
with us face to face. 

Distance makes no difference—our store is never further 
away than your nearest post-office. 

For the woman nearby, our wagons deliver her purchases 
at her door—for the woman beyond the service of our wagon sys- 
tem we prepay the postage or express charges in full. 

We és even more for the woman who lives at a distance. 
Anything she may select from our Catalogue is sent with our 
absolute guarantee— 

““If you are not perfectly satisfied with any article we 
send you we want you to return it immediately at our expense 
and we will promptly refund your money.” 
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The Judges who will Award the Prizes S ecial Note: We cheerfully offer the above list of prizes with 2 7 1 
; p * a view of improving our Catalogue, and we ror 
Frank E. Vogel, Esq., Treasurer Stimpson Crawford Co., New York take this method of getting the co-operation of the women for Ly 
Frank Seaman, Esq., Director Fourteenth Street Bank, New York whose use and benefit it is published. i ae re ee 
Alexander Black, Esq., Sunday Editor New York World, New York Our idea is to have the Simpson Crawford Co. Catalogue re pete for some or all of 
; : ; dignified, attractive an Ipful— Of eee ; c 
The judges respectfully request competitors to send their answers early—and BY Ys e and helt _ . 8 - _ the prizes offered for sugges 
: : ea : That it may be attractive enough and interesting ~S Gone on Skmmson> Crawiord 
be sure to write your answers plainly and in ink if possible—and be very careful aS i os 10ns Pp: 
i our name correctly with right address—and state whether Mrs. or Miss enough to you to be welcome to a place alongside OF Co.’s New Fashion Catalogue. 
to give your nal y wi SUE -ANGIESS — BME. SEALC. Walk. ; * the best books in the best room of your home. S Plense send me “‘ Prize Sheet’’ on 


which my answers may be recorded. 


A Final Word 


For the convenience of contestants we will send .~) , 
Free upon re : titi which > i 
we have Sarat ten ie competition sheet whict > Do you desire a free copy of our 
aye prepared for this purpose. ~~ Summer Catalogue? — Please an- 
hile it is not a conditioa of the contest Vo swer ‘Yes’ or “‘No”’ on this line. 
to have your answers on the prize com- <) of 
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compact and in order, in the ruled cs ros HR 8©=—©— RSET So 
spaces we have arranged. oY 0 
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HE dining-room is pan- 
eled in Flemish oak, with 
a dado of delft plates to 
match; the china, linen 
and silver closets are sunk into 
the wall to save space. There 
is a bath of hot and cold wa- 
ter, and a shower. The four 
bedrooms are in white en- 
amel, with drawers under the 
beds. The galley contains a 
vegetable bunker, a coal bun- 
ker, a refrigerator and storage 
places. 

In addition there are four 
shore tents—one for the maids, 
a second for the guides and minnow-boy, 
a third for the servants’ mess, and the 
fourth for the overflow guests. As acces- 
sory crafts there are three canoes, two 
rowboats, a sailboat and a motor- boat. 
Whenever the Halcyon goes to camp, a 
landing - stage, a swimming-raft and a 
diving-board are rigged up. The whole 
is summed up in a smiling remark of its 
mistress: ‘The Halcyon costs as much as 
a fairly elaborate country house, and is 
maintained for only six weeks each year 
just because the family likes to fish.”’ 

The Western camp is only a cousin of 
the Eastern camp. But the former is 
beginning to put on frills, and will soon 
look like a brother. 

The Palette Ranch on the headwaters 
of the Greybull River, Wyoming, is a 
typical hunting-box as owned by an East- 
erner. The main room is of matched 
logs, filled in with gypsum instead of with 
mud. The interior woodwork and the 
hardwood floors were transported in 
wagons one hundred and twenty miles at 
a cost of forty cents a foot. The crystal 
mantelpiece is made entirely of quartz, 
and is a wonderful sight when the fire- 
light plays on the prisms. The walls of 
the room are hung in blue brocade, while 
curtains of the same material conceal the 
heavy wooden shutter and iron bolts. 


DELILE 


BUTTON in the wall throws open a 

door to the bath-room, in which 
there is a sunken tub. On the walls of 
the living-room hang tapestries and 
mounted heads of many kinds. On the 
balcony is an organ! 

In the colorful, freakish Bad Lands 
there is a recuperating station for the 
over-rich, over-fed sons of Eastern mil- 
lionaires. Here it is that the rough, hale 
spirit of the West is roughened into the 
run-down son. Life at the Eatons’ 1s 
stripped of all frills; everything is plain 
and simple—except the bill that the father 
receives. Each guest is properly taken 
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KNOW a man with a family 
of four boys. ‘Progress 
and Poverty’’ is his Bible 
and Henry George his 

ae prophet. As his boys turn 
we 2 eighteen, one after the other 
so they read the book. He gives 
it away to his friends; he 
quotes it to them, chapter and 
verse, with the slow, solemn in- 
tonation of a priest at high 
mass. I do not doubt but that the 
boys weary of it at times, for it is 
rather strong meat for a steady diet, but 
they have constantly before them the ex- 
ample of a whole-souled, consuming faith, 
and I can see already what it is doing 
for them. If in the end they throw the 
faith of their father aside, you may be 
very sure that it will be for something 
they honestly believe to be better. 

Hold up your faith, then, before Mary 
and John—not dogmatically, but frankly 
and proudly Show them you have a 
chart to sail by and an end in view! 

The other day I heard a man boast 
before his fifteen-year-old daughter of 
having taken a railway journey of some 
length without paying fare. He had 
failed to buy a ticket and the conductor 
in some manner had passed him by, and 
he bragged of it as though he had ac- 
complished something really worth while, 
something that indisputably proved his 
cleverness. Every one laughed with him 
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THE LUXURY OF AMERICAN CAMPING LIFE 


(Continued from page 117) 


care of—that is, each guest must take 
care of himself. He has to saddle and 
unsaddle his own horse; be the house- 
keeper of his own “‘shack’’ or tent, run 
his own errands and be his own office-boy. 
Every one eats at the same table in a 
purely democratic fashion. On one typ- 
ical occasion a party of twenty was gath- 
ered around an oilcloth-covered pine 
table, and among them were a United 
States senator, who was the halest of the 
lot, and furthermore who appeared in his 
undershirt; four cowboys; two dilet- 
tantes in the process of being toughened; 
three brothers who own the ranch; a 
corkscrew -curled spinster from Wash- 
ington, and in close juxtaposition Miss 
Belle Hadley, who cleaned the pots and 
scoured the pans. A quotation from my 
journal might be apropos: 

‘“‘In re Miss Belle Hadley, I now feel 
that true dignity belongs to those that 
serve. Else why did the ex-mayor’s 
wife bake the doughnuts, and the rotund 
senator toil at the ice-cream freezer with 
the thermometer at one hundred and 
twelve in the shade; and the millionaire 
sons calls Belle ‘Miss Hadley,’ and I 
make bows for her organdie dress, while 
she curled her hair for a dance that eve- 
ning ten miles away, to which she went 
with her pick of the cowboys?” 
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T IS a tonic for the soul- weary, that 
life at the Eatons’. Much ready repar- 
tee and many droll remarks enliven it. 
Each person, whether high or low, young or 
old, soon finds his own economical value. 
And quite often this value does not run in 
ratio with the person’s importance in the 
outside world. His record in the city 
does not tide him over in this world of the 
practical. 
Each year the number of men who make 
a profession of personally-conducted jour- 
neys into the Western wilds increases. 
There are Dal Dewees, Steve Leek, Stone 
Bridge and dozens of others through the 
Dakotas, Wyoming, Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. The health or pleasure seeker 
who takes one of these Western outings 
really sees more of life in the rough and 
gets nearer nature than the one who 
stays in the Maine woods or on the St. 
Lawrence River. The Mecca for the 
tourist is Yellowstone Park, where during 
the Summer thousands of campers drive 
in stages or in private carriages, ride on 
horses or burros, drinking in the health 
and freedom of this wonderland. A trip 
from one of these Colorado camps has all 
the elements of fiction. The person ex- 
periencing one can easily imagine himself 
the central character ina story. 


One July morning a party of four 
started from Marvine Lodge, Colorado, 
on a typical tour. The owner of this 
camp has provided outfits for the Vice- 
President of the United States, then 
down to those who merely have plenty 
of money. The start was to have been 
made at ten o’clock. Everybody had 
been up since daybreak, packing, and 
giving advice. A Summer camp is head- 
quarters for earnest, unsolicited advice. 
The person who is on his first outing 
is the most spontaneous in imparting 
it. Quite naturally the man who can di- 
rect a railroad knows just how to saddle 
a packhorse. This accounts for the fact 
that it was eleven o'clock before we got 
started. Sixteen laden animals were tied 
to every convenient post, tree or stump, 
the saddle-horses with the reins trailing, 
for the Western horse is taught to stand 
when the reins are on the ground. 

‘‘Get another packhorse,’’ ordered the 
Captain, who was our head guide. 
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UMMERS, the horse-wrangler, pro- 
duced asad-looking bay, and threw the 
pack into shape. Charley, the cook, was 
called to help saddle the animal. He and 
the Captain held the bay while Sommers 
tightened the girth. Charley’s duty was 
to keep the bay’s head up, for be it known 
that a horse can not buck without its 
head being between its knees. The ani- 
mal was so quiet and gentle that I became 
suspicious. Just as Sommers was ma- 
king the diamond hitch, the bay threw 
down its head; its back suddenly humped, 
and the bay rose lightly into the air. 
But it came down stiffly enough; it landed 
with all four feet together, and then it 
shook itself. There the bay was just as it 
had been a second before—except that 
the bridle was the only piece of leather on 
it. Three times did that bay delay the 
tardy start by bucking off the pack, but 
at last he was conquered and guided into 
line. 

With the thudding of hoofs and a cloud 
of dust the packhorses were driven out of 
the enclosure. The pace of a traveling 
pack-train must be slow—about three 
miles an hour; a galloping or trotting 
packhorse soon loses his burden. Horses 
are like birds, for those of a feather flock 
together; those that were agreeable fell 
into the line together, while the surly ones 
sought removed places. 

Billy, the old white horse, was in front, 
while Daisy, the blue-skinned donkey, 
was second. Daisy is the flower, so to 
speak, of the bunch. She knows just 
how many pounds she should carry; if 
given mbre she will buck off her load. 
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at the good joke, and I left shortly after, 
thoroughly angry with myself for having 
joined in. I have no doubt but that 
father, backed by our laughing ap- 
proval, won his girl’s crude, momentary 
admiration, but at what a miserable cost! 
If we can not at least pretend toa scrupu- 
lous honesty before our children—yes, 
more than this, to a love of honesty, let us 
then not have children at all. We are 
not fit to be trusted with them. 

And finally I would bring up the mat- 
ter of judgments. We areall more or less 
aware of how prone we are toa smile, ora 
lift of the eyebrow, or a shrug of the 
shoulder when Mr. Brown or Mrs. Smith 
is mentioned at the table or in the liv- 
ing-room. We are proud of our ‘‘know- 
ingness,’’ of our cynicism; we have cut 
our wisdom-teeth long since; we know 
people for what they really are. Brown 
is notoriously slow pay, and as to Mrs. 
Smith—well, of course, there is nothing 
definite, but ‘‘a friend of a friend’”’ of ours 
says—and meanwhile the children are 
watching and listening with attentive 
eyes and ears. 

Brown clapped Tom on the back the 
other day after the game, and the boy 
felt rather set up over it at the time, but 
if the man doesn’t pay his debts, why, 
naturally, that makes a difference. And 
Mrs. Smith stopped Elizabeth on the 
street a short time ago to ask after her 
mother and to tell her how tall she was 


growing to be; but if people talk about 
Mrs. Smith—why, of course, she is not to 
be trusted even when she says nice 
things. Thus it goes; and before long the 
children begin to wonder whether there 
isn’t something the matter with the 
Joneses, too, and the Martins. Very 
slowly, and likewise very surely, we turn 
them into little scavengers, anxious to 
gather up and piece together whatever 
scraps of thoughtless or malicious gossip 
they can find. 

But, you may say, Tom and Mary are 
too young and too healthy-minded to pay 
attention to veiled references, and any- 
way they must not be too trustful; they 
must learn to study character. Non- 
sense! Tomand Mary have sharp eyes and 
ears; if they are not trustful, they are not 
truly children; and their business at the 
present time is the building up of charac- 
ter, not the tearing of it down. 

Perhaps you already know the story of 
a certain old lady, famed far and wide for 
the charity of her judgments, who was 
laughingly told one day that she could 
very likely find something good to say 
even of old Beelzebub himself. And her 
quiet reply, have you forgotten it ?—that 
“doubtless many of us might well imitate 
his industry.” 

Was that not a fine answer, fine in 
every sense of the word? Oh, let us as 
men and fathers be very tender in our 
judgments of our neighbors 1n | the pres- 


She can calculate to the frac- 
tion of an inch whether or not 
the space between two trees 
will allow her pack to pass. She 
has a genius for picking out 
the best trail, avoiding bogs, 
wasps’ nests and overhanging 
branches. She carries the bot- 
tles and breakables. A pack- 
master has to be a good judge 
of horse nature. Sommers 
kept Billy in front, for he found 
that with Daisy second Billy 
ambled along marvelously 
well, with little complaining, 
while if Billy was separated 
from her he would lag and stop to nibble. 

Maybell is a brown mare of cowlike 
disposition and structure. Upon her 
rounded frame no pack will stick. When 
she is cinched, to hear her groaning and 
wheezing you would think that life itself 
were being squeezed out of her. But 
Maybell is wise in the ways of pack-mas- 
ters. After the pack-master has gone 
away her sides sink down, and the girth 
is comfortably loose. Allowance has to 
be made for this eccentricity of hers. 

As we were crossing a stream this day a 
sudden cry turned all eyes to Maybell. 
Maybell was in the middle of the stream, 
with the pack under her fighting for a 
footing in the swift current. The Cap- 
tain and Sommers spurred to the rescue. 
There was a swirling and a splashing of 
water as the Captain dexterously man- 
aged to swing a rope around the animal's 
neck. Fastening one end to his pommel, 
he kept Maybell’s head up while Sommers 
got close enough to cut the girths, which 
let the pack go floating down the stream. 

FTER the horses were brought to 
shore, the Captain galloped off down 
the edge of thestream. ‘It’s the bedding, 
you know,” said Charley with a chuckle. 
‘It'll be kinder moist for snoozin’, but 
that is a part of the game.”” For in the 
best regulated camps something must go 
amiss. But that isa part of the joy of 
outdoor life—never knowing just what 
will happen next. 

Golf, tennis and outdoor sports are 
doing much to popularize camping. Each 
hour of the day there is something differ- 
ent. If a person wishes to be dreamy 
and poetic, he can go off a few yards and 
have nature at her best; if he wishes to be 
artistic, he has but to put his palette 
over his thumb, for glorious scenes are 
ready for his brush; if he wishes to read, 
the best books are awaiting him; and if 
he wishes to be practical, the cook is 
awaiting him! 
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ence of our sons and daughters; 
and even when they are not 
around, let us keep ourselves in 
training for the times when they 
are. More than this, let us hunt 
out the good for praise. If we 
can not find a single paragon of 
all the virtues for Jack and Eliza- 
eth to emulate, why not help 
them to find traits to admire and 
imitate in Brown and Jones— 
and even in Mrs. Smith? In time, to be 
sure, they will find out things for them- 
selves and draw their own conclusions, 
but in the mean time—to borrow a term 
from the automobile journals—we shall 
have aided them to fit themselves out 
with some excellent shock- absorbers. 
Our own character as well as that of our 
children will be the finer for this course. 

There are other matters still, many oi 
them, that beckon one on interminablvy 
in this fascinating connection, - but 
enough’s enough, and one must make 
somewhere an end. Ina perfect fellow- 
ship resting upon a certain amount of 
child-like trust in the essential goodness 
of things; in a faith in something we firm- 
ly believe is for the betterment of man- 
kind; in honesty and charity in dealing 
with our neighbor—in these things alone 
we who are fortunate enough to be fathers 
have points of contact enough to make of 
our relationship with the second genera- 
tion a very sacred avocation. 
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PARASOLS 


The Extremes of the Simple and Fantastic Are To Be Seen in Handles 


FASHIONABLE sunshade adds just the proper note 
to the Summer costume, whether it 1s the plain or 
iridescent one for street use, the gaily striped and 
bordered effect for coaching and countryside, or a 

‘chiffon-covered affair for dressy occasions. Among the fash- 

-jonable ones, those of cretonne are extremely popular and 

_ very picturesque. Linen parasols are embroidered with blind 

-or eyelet work, or the two combined, the edge finished with 





heavily worked scallops. Slashes may be buttonholed for the 
introduction of ribbon, this ending with a full rosette of soft 
loops. The ribs of most parasols have a decided spring, giving 
a deep curve or droop, a notable exception being those of the 
Japanese type. These are flatter and the ribs closer together, 
their type being further emphasized bv beautiful Japanese 
embroidery of plum blossoms and wistaria. The handles are 


both novel and curious. 
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The Book of a 
Thousand Fashions 


(Fall and Winter—I909-1970 ) 
SENT YOU FREE. 


A Specialty Shop in print delivered right 
to your home—a world of fashions for 
you to study, to examine, to choose from 
in your leisurehours. We have reserved 
one of these beautiful style books for yon, 
and want you to own one—to enjoy its 
reading, its superb illustrations, and ben- 
efit by its choice offerings and most mod- 
erate prices, all backed by our guarantee, 
broader than any other in existence. 


Eugene Carrol Kelly 


One of America’s most famous Fashion 
Artists, has contributed one of his charm- 
ing’ portraits, a miniature of which is 
shown in the above illustration. 


May Manton 


whose name is familiar to every American 
woman, has written a most interesting 
article on ‘* he Art of Becoming Dress."’ 


Mrs. Garland 


New York’s most famous style connois- 
seur, has expressed her views in her arti- 
cle on ‘* Women and Clothes.”’ 





You will find this book to be truly the 
most elaborate and unique encyclopedia 
of fashions published,—nothing like it 
anywhere—a masterpiece of printer's art 
—a book which you will be proud to 
possess, 





We have one for every reader of 
this magazine. Write us today before you 
forget. Ask for Fashion Book No. 201, 

| also for samples of your favorite materials 
and colors. 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House 


197-199 £. Xdams St. _ Chicago 
CQO | 
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ture is a creation of literature. 
For example, can any one sen- 
sitive to such considerations 
deny that the meadows of the 
world are greener for the Twen- 
ty-third Psalm, or the starry 
sky the gainer in our imagina- 
tion by the solemn cadences 
of the book of Job? All our 
experiences, new and personal 
as they may seem to us, owe 
incalculably their depth and thrill to the 
ancestral sentiment in our blood, and joy 
and sorrow are for us what they are, no 
little because so many old, far-away gen- 
erations of men and women have joyed 
and sorrowed in the same way before us. 
Literature but represents that concen- 
trated sentiment, and satisfies through 
expression our human need for some 
sympathetic participation with us in our 
human experience. 

That a long-dead poet walking in the 
Spring was moved as I am by the unfold- 
ing leaf and the returning bird imparts an 
added significance to my own feelings; 
and that some wise and beautiful old book 
knew and said it all long ago makes my 
life seem all the more mysteriously ro- 
mantic for me to-day. Besides, books 
are not only such good companions for 
what they say, but for what they are. As 
with any other friend, you may go a 
whole day with them, and not have a 
word to say to each other, yet be nappily 
conscious of a perfect companionship. 
The book we know and love—and, of 
course, one would never risk taking a book 
we didn’t know for a companion—has 
long since become a symbol for us, a 
symbol of certain moods and ways of feel- 
ing, a key to certain kingdoms of the 
spirit of which it is often sufficient just to 
hold the key in our hands. So a single 
flower in the hand is a key to Summer, a 
floating perfume the key to the hidden 
gardens of remembrance. The wrong 
book in the hand, whether opened or not, 
is as distracting a presence as an irrele- 
vant person; and therefore it was with 
great care that I chose my knapsack 
library. It consisted of these nine books: 

Mackail’s ‘‘Georgics,’’ Hans Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales, Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
Locke's ‘‘Beloved Vagabond,”’ Selections 
from R. L. S., Pater’s ‘‘Marius the Epi- 
curean,’’ Alfred de Musset’s ‘‘Premiéres 
Poésies,’’ Baedeker’s ‘‘United States,’’ 
Road Map of New York State; and, 
though my knapsack already weighed 
eighteen pounds, I could not resist the 
call of a cheap edition of Wordsworth ina 
drug-store at Warsaw, a charming little 
town embosomed among hills and or- 
chards, where we arrived, dreamy with 
country air, at the end of the day. 


HFLIMEES 


Chapter XIII—Fellow Wayfarers 


ITH the morn our way still lay 
among apples and honey, hives and 
orchards; a land of prosperous farms, 
sumptuous rolling downs, rich woodland, 
sheep, more pigs, more apple-barrels and 
velvety sunshine. The old ruined houses 
had ceased, and the country had taken 
on a more generous, broad-shouldered, 
deep-bosomed aspect. Nature was pre- 
paring for one of her big Promised Land 
effects. We were coming to the valley 
of the Genesee River. We made a com- 
parison of two kinds of prosperity in the 
look of a landscape. Some villages and 
farms suggest smugness in their prosperi- 
ty. They have a model-farm, business- 
like, well-regulated, up-to-date, com- 
pany-financed air, suggesting such mod- 
ern agricultural terms as ‘‘ensilage,’’ 
“irrigation” and “fertilizer.” Other vil- 
lages and farms, while just as wellkept 
and well-to-do, have, so to say, a some- 
thing romantic about their prosperity, a 
bounteous, ruddy, golden-age look about 
them, as though Nature herself had been 
the farmer, and they had ruddied and 
ripened out of her own unconscious abun- 
dance—the difference between a row of 
modern box beehives and the old thatch- 
ed-cottage kind. The countryside of the 
Genesee valley has the romantic prosper- 
ous look. Its farms and villages look like 
farms and villages in picture-books, and 
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OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


(Continued from page 127) 


the country folk we met seemed happy 
and gay and kind, such as those one reads 
of in William Morris's romances of the 
golden age. As from time to time we ex- 
changed greetings witn them, we were 
struck with their comely health and 
blithe ways—particularly with their fine 
teeth, as they laughed us the time of day, 
or stopped their wagons to gossip a mo- 
ment with the two outlandish packmen— 
the very teeth one would expect in an 
apple-country. Perhaps they came of so 
much sweet commerce with apples! 

The possessor of a particularly fine dis- 
play hailed us as he drove by in an empty 
wagon, at the tail of which trailed a long 
orchard-ladder, and asked us if we would 
care for a lift. Now it happened that his 
suggestion came like a voice from heaven 
for poor Colin, one of whose shoes had 
been casting a gloom over our spirits for 
several miles. So we acec2pted with 
alacrity, and, really, rid:ug felt quite 
good for a change! Our benefactor was 
a bronzed, handsome young fellow, just 
through Cornell, he told us, and proud of 
his brave little college as all Cornell men 
are. He had chosen apple-farming for his 
career, and, naturally, seemed quite nap- 
py about it; lived on his farm near by 
with his mother and sister, and was at the 
moment out on the quest of four apple- 
packers for his harvesting, these experts 
being at a premium at this season. We 
rattled along gaily in the broad afternoon 
sunshine, exchanging various human in- 
formation from apple-packing to New 
York theaters, after the manner of the 
companionable soul of man, and I hope 
he liked us as well as we liked him. 


PELIQEES 


NE piece of information was of par- 
ticular interest to Colin, the where- 
abouts of one ‘Billy the Cobbler,” a char- 
acter of the neighborhood who would fix 
Colin’s shoe for him, and incidentally, if he 
was in the mood, give us a musical and 
dramatic entertainment into the bargain. 
At length our ways parted, and, with 
cheery good-bys and good wishes, our 
young friend went rattling along, leaving 
in our hearts a warm feeling of the broth- 
erhood of man—sometimes. He had let 
us down close by the ‘‘High Banks,’’ the 
rumor of which had been in our ears for 
some miles, and presently the great ef- 
fect Nature had been preparing burst on 
our gaze with a startling surprise. The 
peaceful pastoral country was suddenly 
cloven in twain by a gigantic chasm, the 
Genesee River, dizzy depths below, 
picturesquely flowing between Grand 
Cafion rock effects, shaggy woods clothing 
the precipitous limestone, and small for- 
ests growing far down in the broad bed of 
the river, with here and there checker- 
board spaces of cultivated land gleaming, 
smooth and green, amid all the spectacu- 
lar savageness—soft, cozy spots of ver- 
dure nestling dreamily in the hollow of 
the giant rocky hand. The road ran close 
to the edge of the chasm, and the sub- 
limity was with us, laying its hush upon 
us, for the rest of the afternoon. Appro- 
priate to her Jove-like mood, Nature had 
planted stern thickets of oak-trees along 
the rocky edge, and ‘‘the acorns of our 
lord of Chaonia’’ crunched beneath our 
feet as we walked on. 

After a while, sure enough we came 
upon “Billy the Cobbler,’’ seated at his 
bench ina little shop at the beginning of 
astraggle of houses, alone, save for his 
cat, at the sleepy end of afternoon. We 
had understood that he had been crippled 
in some cruel accident of machinery and 
was hampered in the use of hislegs. But, 
unless in a certain philosophic sweetness 
on his big happy face, there was no sign of 
the cripple about his burly, broad-shoul- 
dered personality. He was evidently 
meant to be a giant, and was what one 
might call the bo’sun type, bluff, big- 
voiced and merry, with a boyish laugh, 
large twinkling eyes, a trifle wistful, and 
the fine teeth of the district. 

‘‘Well, boys,’’ said he, looking up from 
his work with a smile, ‘‘and what can I do 
for you? Walking, eh?—to New York!” 
and he whistled, as every one did when 
they learned our mysterious business. 

Then, taking Colin’s shoe in his hand, 
he commenced to pound upon that instru- 
ment of torture, talking gaily the while. 
Presently he asked, ‘‘Do you care about 
music?’’ and on our eagerly agreeing that 


we did, ‘‘Allright,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll close the 
shop for a few minutes and have some.”’ 
Then, moving around on his seat, like 
some heroic half-figure bust on its pedes- 
tal, he rummaged among the litter of 
leather and tools at his side, and pro- 
duced a guitar from its baize bag, also a 
mouth organ, which by some ingenious 
wire arrangement he fastened around his 
neck, so that he might press his lips upon 
it, leaving his hands free for the guitar. 
Then, ‘‘Ready?’’ said he, and, applying 
himself simultaneously to the guitar and 
the harmonica, off he started with a quite 
electrical gusto into a spirited fandango 
that made the little shop dance and rattle 
with merriment. You would have said a 
whole orchestra was there, such a volume 
and variety of musical sound did Billy 
contrive to evoke from his instruments. 
‘There!’ he said, with a humorous 
chuckle, pushing the harmonica aside 
from his mouth, “‘what do you think of 
that for an overture?’” He had complete- 
ly hypnotized us with his infectious high 
spirits, and we were able to applaud him 
sincerely, for this lonely cobbler of shoes 
was evidently a natural well of music, and 
was besides no little of an executant. 
“Now I’ll give you an imitation of 
grand opera,”’ he said; and then he launch- 
ed into the drollest burlesque of a fash- 
ionable tenor and a prima-donna, as clev- 
er as could be. He was evidently a born 
mime as well asa musician, and presently 
delighted us with some farmyard imita- 
tions, and one particularly quaint im- 
personation, “an old lady singing with 
false teeth,’’ sent us into fits of laughter. 
“You ought to go into vaudeville,’’ we 
both said spontaneously, with that vi- 
cious modern instinct to put private 
gifts to professional uses, and then Billy 
with shy pride admitted that he did doa 
little now and again in a professional way 
at harvest balls (we thought of Sheldon 
Centre) and the like. 
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“T ERHAPS you might like one of my 

professional letter-heads,’’ he said, 
handing us one apiece. I think probably 
the reader would like one, too. You must 
imagine it in the original with fancy dis- 
played professional type, regular ‘‘artiste’’ 
style, and a portrait of Billy, with his 
two instruments, in one corner. And 
‘“‘see thou mock him not,” gentle reader! 


King of Them All 
BILLY WILLIAMS 

THE Kinc or ALL IMITATORS 

Producing in Rapid Succession 

A GRAND REPERTOIRE 
of Imitations and Impersonations 

Conststing of: 

Minstrel Bands, Circus Bands, Killing 
Pigs, Cat Greeting Her Kitten, Barn- 
Yard of Hens and Roosters. Opera 
Singers with Guitar, Whistling with 
Guitar, Old Lady Singing with False 
Teeth, Cow and Calf, Harmonica with 
the Guitar, Arab Song, Trombone Solo 
with the Guitar. 


Yes! ‘See thou mock him not,” gen- 
tle reader, for Billy is no subject for any 
man’s condescension. We were in his 
company scarcely an hour, but we went 
away with a great feeling of respect and 
tenderness for him, and we hope some day 
to drop in on him again, and hear his 
music and his quaint, manly wisdom. 

‘All alone in the world, Billy ?”’ 

A shade of sadness passed over his face, 
and was gone again, as he smilingly an- 
swered, stroking the cat that purred and 
rubbed herself against his shoulder. 

‘‘Just puss and me and the guitar,’’ he 
said. “The happiest of families. Ah! 
Music’s a great thing of a lonely evening.” 

And a sense of the brave loneliness of 
Billy’s days swept over me as we shook 
his strong hand, and he gave us a cheery 
godspeed on our way. I am convinced 
that Billy could earn quite a salary on the 
vaudeville stage; but—no! he is better 
where he is, sitting there at his bench, 
with his black cat and his guitar and his 
singing, manly soul. 

The twilight was rapidly thickening as 
we left Billy, once more bent over his 
work, and the fear of ‘“‘supper-time’”’ in 
our hearts, we pushed on at extra speed 
towards our night’s lodging at Mount 
Morris. The oak-trees gloomed denser 
on our right as we plowed along a vil- 
lainously sandy road. Laborers_homing 


from the day’s work greeted 
us now and again in the dim- 
ness, and presently one of 
these, plodding up behind us, 
broke forth into conversation: 

‘““Ben-a carry pack-a lik-a 
dat-a—forty-two months— 
army—ol-a country,’ said the 
voice out of the darkness. 

It was an Italian laborer on 
his way to supper, interested 
in our knapsacks. 

““You’re an Italian?’’ 

‘““Me come from Pal-aer- 
mo.”’ 

The little chap was evident- 
ly in a talkative mood, and I nudged Colin 
to do the honors of the conversation. 

‘““Pal-aer-mo? Indeed!’’ said Colin. 
“Fine city, I guess.”’ 

‘“Been-a Pal-aer-mo?” asked the Italian 
eagerly. Colin couldn't say that he had. 

“Great city, Pal-aer-mo,’”’ continued 
our friend, “‘great theater—cost sixteen 
million dollars.” 

There is nothing like a walking-trip for 
gathering information of this kind. 

The Italian went on to explain that 
this country was a poor substitute for the 
“‘ol-a country.” 

“This country—rough country. In 
this country me do rough-a work,’’ he 
explained apologetically; ‘‘in Pal-aer-mo 
do polit-a work.” 

And he accentuated his statement by a 
vicious side spit upon the American soil. 

It transpired that the ‘‘polit-a work” 
on which he had been engaged in Pal- 
aer-mo had been waiting in a restaurant. 

And so the poor soul chattered on, 
touching not unintelligently, in his absurd 
English, on American politics, capital and 
labor, the rich and the poor. The hard 
lot of the poor man in America, and— 
‘“‘Pal-aer-mo,’’ made the recurring burden 
of his talk, through which, a pathetic 
undertone, came to us a sense of the na- 
tive poetry of his race. 

Did he everexpect to return to Palermo? 
we asked him as we parted. ‘‘Ah! many 
a night me dream of Pal-aer-mo,"’ he 
called back, as, striking into a by-path, he 
disappeared in the darkness. 

And then we came to a great bridge 
sternly silhouetted in the sunset. On 
either side rose cliffs of darkness, and 
beneath, like sheets of cold moonlight, 
flowed the Genesee, a Dantesque effect of 
jet and silver, Stygian in its intensity and 
indescribably mournful. The banks of 
Acheron can not be more wildly funébvre, 
and it was companionable to hear Colin's 
voice mimicking out of the darkness: 

“In this country me do rough-a work. 
In Pal-aer-mo do polit-a work!" 


EF ER 


“T)OOR chap!” I said, after a pause, 
thinking of our friend from Pal- 
aer-mo. ‘Do you know Hafiz, Colin?’ I 
continued. ‘‘There is an ode of his that 
came back to me as our poor Italian was 
talking. I think I willsayit to you. It 
is just the time and place for it."’ 
“Do,” said Colin. And then I repeated: 





‘‘At sunset, when the eyes of exiles fill, 
And distance makes a desert of the heart, 
And all the lonely world grows lonelier still, 
I with the other exiles go apart, 
And offer up the stranger's evening prayer. 
My body shakes with weeping as I pray, 
Thinking on all I love that are not there, 
So desolately absent far away— 
My Love and Friend, and my own land and 
home. 
O aching emptiness of evening skies! 
O foolish heart, what tempted thee to roam 
So far away from the Beloved’s eyes! 
To the Beloved’s country I belong— 
I am a stranger in this foreign place; 
Strange are its streets, and strange to me its 
tongue; 
Strange to the stranger each familiar face. 
’Tis not my city! Take me by the hand, 
Divine protector of the lonely ones, 
And lead me back to the Beloved’s land— 
Back to my friends and my companions. 
O wind that blows from Shiraz, bring to me 
A little dust from my Beloved’s street; 
Send Hafiz something, love, that comes from 
thee, 
Touched by thy hand, or trodden by thy 
feet.” 


“‘My! but that makes one feel lone- 
some,’’ was Colin’s comment. ‘‘I wonder 
if there will be any mail from the folk at 
Mount Morris.”’ 

(To be continued) 
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PIECE of beautiful lace is 
always to beadmired. The 
pieces shown on this page 

are extremely desirable, and 
yet do not require a very large 
amount of knowledge of fancy 
stitches for their reproduction. 

The first illustration shows a beautiful 
little silk-lined lace candle-shade for my 
lady’s boudoir. It is made of a combi- 
nation of Battenberg and Honiton braids 
in a rather open pattern somewhat in- 
dicative of the shamrock design, and with 
a straight decorative band encircling the 
top. On the very edges, both top and 
bottom, a pretty lace purling completes 
the dainty effect. Noattempt is made to 
fill in the large spaces between the design 
with fancy stitches, 
but just the simple 
bar-stitch catches 
the braids together 
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and makes a rather at 
open background oo 
for the design. An pres: 
occasional spider- mi . 
web breaks the < 


monotony of the 
background at the 
crossings of the 
thread. 

This lacy, open 
effect is a very de- 
sirable feature for a 
candle-shade, as a 
greater amount of light is allowed to 
radiate. The lace is, of course, mount- 
ed over a foundation made of silk or paper 
of some pretty color. .The subdued light 
shows up to advantage the detail of the 
design. es 

One of these little shades gives a very 
bridal look to the 
dressing-table. 

Another excellent 
suggestion for a 
lovely piece of hand- 
some lace is this 
design for a Dutch 
collar in point-lace. 
In itself there is 
nothing exceptional- 
ly elaborate in the 
design, but perhaps 
just because of its 
simplicity of outline 
the pattern offers 
greater opportuni- 
ties for fancy 
stitches. 

The artist with 
the needle may 
make a dozen collars 
after this design, yet have no two of 
them alike, by using different stitches; 
just as a painter-could make as many 
pictures of the same setting by applying 
different colors. 

The general outline of this model is car- 
ried out in the fine point braid with a 
picot purling finishing the outer edge. 
The open spaces or background are filled 


ENVIABLE POSSESSIONS 


Laces for Summer Use 
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Honiton lace candle-shade 
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in with the spider-stitch. The 
shamrock has a fine mesh-stitch, 
while the twirls in between are 
connected with the twisted bar. 
On the whole there is nothing 
that one could call complicated 
in the creation of a collar such 
as this one, and it is well worth the 
doing. Worn on a light silk gown ora 
dark waist, it gives a dainty finish to the 
neck. Can you imagine anything look- 
ing better on grandmother than a dainty 
collar of lace worn with her soft gray silk 
gown? 

The exquisite beauty of the lace design 
for the parasol shown is almost over- 
whelming in its first impression. Still, 
to the woman having a fine appreciation 
of the delicate 
beauty of lace-made 
things, and a fair 
amount of skill and 
patience, a closer in- 
spection of this 
beautiful pattern 
will reveal the easy 
possibility of its 
creation. 

A rather conven- 
tional floral design is 
outlined with a 
combination of 
fancy braids, with 
the flowers filled in 
with small machine- 
made medallions. Little is left in the 
way of tedious fancy stitches to be exe- 
cuted by the worker. Picot thread, or 
purling, as it is sometimes called, is 
used for the fagot-stitch which fills in 
most of the open spaces. The purling is 
in itself so pretty and lacy that the effect 
is far more beauti- 
ful, in proportion, 
than the work ex- 
pended upon it. 

Considering that 
the vagaries of fash- 
ion do not affect 
the use of parasols as 
they do many other 
accessories. to the 
feminine wardroope, 
it will not be an un- 
wise plan to begin to 
work on one of this 
kind at once. A 
piece of good lace 
such as this has the 
possibility of becom- 
ing a joy to pos- 
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A Dutch collar in point-lace terity. The lace 


mounted over a 
white parasol or one of a delicate shade 
would be exquisitely dainty. A frill of 
soft chiffon around the edge of the para- 
sol would add much to the richness of 
the effect. 

We are indebted to Miss Sara Hadley, 
professional lace-maker, 9 East 35th St., 
New York City, for the designs shown in 
this article. 





A princess lace parasol of unusual richness and elegance 


Crisp and Unbroken Grains 








~ Puffed to Gigantic Size 





That’s what you get in Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice—the most unique and delicious foods ever 
created. | 

Just the whole wheat or rice kernels, made four 
times as porous as bread. 

Made more digestible—more enticing—than any 
other cereal food. 

These foods have legions of lovers. And every 
morning some ten thausand new homes enjoy them. 

Again we ask you to begin. 


Ideal Summer Foods 


Whole wheat and rice made porous and crisp. 
Made so they don’t tax the stomach. 

What else is half so good ? 

They are more than breakfast foods in hot 
weather. They are luncheons and suppers, too. 

Not mere confections, but hearty meals. For 
wheat and rice are the two greatest foods in the 
world. 2 

We cannot describe these puffed foods, and there 
is nothing with which to compare them. | 

But serve them once—with cream, with fruit, or 
in a bowl of milk—and you'll discover a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c_ 


EE ETIED : Except 


in the 


Puffed Rice, 15c. =~ 


This is how we prepare them : 

The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into 
sealed guns. Then the guns are revolved, for sixty 
minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to 
steam, and the pressure becomes tremendous. 

Then the guns are unsealed; the steam explodes. 
Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a myriad 
particles. 7 

The kernels of grain are expanded eight times. 
Yet the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. 
We have simply the magnified kernels of grain, 
made porous and crisp and digestible. 




















Discovered by Accident 








Some years ago, Prof. A. P. Anderson sought for 
away to break up starch granules, so the digestive 
juices could get to them. 

In cooking, baking or toasting most of these gran- 
ules remain entirely unbroken, so digestion is hard 
or impossible. 

He thought of exploding these granules by steam, 
and he invented these guns to do it. 

But he dreamed of no such result. Who could 
ever think that a terrific explosion would leave the 
grains shaped as before ? 

When he saw the result, he knew he had created 
the most delightful cereal foods in existence. 

It remains for you to enjoy them, and let your 
people enjoy them. Change from the old-time foods 
tomorrow, and let your folks welcome the new. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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FT RY a cooling fresh fruit pudding the 
next warm day. 


| Vhe simple ingredients are: A custard of eggs, 
milk and Kingsford’s Corn Starch, poured over 


berries or any fresh fruit, and put on the ice to 
thoroughly chill, One box of berries will serve the whole family. 


@ Good cooks know scores of Summer uses for 
KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


It makes ice cream far smoother and finer grained. Some time, 
instead of dairy cream—try “mock cream” on fruits. Make it of 


Kingsford’s, a little milk and fruit juice. The book fells. 





@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “B” with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 








[MAKING CITIZENS 





STARING INTO THE FUTURE 





Shall promising children like these grow up into useful men 
and women or into physical and moral failures? This depends often 
on our being able to strengthen the good mother’s hands and to hold 
the family together by timely aid when overtaken by sickness, death 
or the temporary non-employment of the father. 

We spent $140,082 last year in caring for 10,752 families. 









Our 65 years experience in philanthropic work is at your service in planning 
Memorial Gifts or Bequests. Our illustrated Annual Report sent on request 


Would You Like to Help? 


$1 Puts stockings on eight pairs of cold little feet. 
2 Feeds a hungry mother and four children three days. 
5 Means a warm dress for a delicate shop girl or bedding for 
an aged invalid. 
10 Gives a widow coal so that she can maintain her home by 
washing. 
25 Pays rent and prevents eviction of two families for a month 
while the bread-winner is sick. 











The present need is very urgent 


Please send just what you can at once to ROBERT SHAW MINTURN, 
Treasurer, Room 233, No. 105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


N. Y. Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President. 
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HEUMATISM is a frequent 
R malady both in America 
and in England, and it will 
be found that in both these countries a 
large quantity of meat is consumed, and 
all physicians agree that an excess of 
meat is exceedingly bad for people who 
have the least tendency to rheumatism. 
The direct cause of rheumatism is an 
excess of uric acid in the system, which is 
not excreted normally, but remains in 
the body to be deposited in the tissues, 
joints or muscles. Nitrogenous food pro- 
duces this uric acid, and meat is one of the 
most nitrogenous foods we possess. Su- 
gars come next on the list, and with peo- 
ple who have a tendency to rheumatism 
they are to be avoided next to meat. 
Rheumatic people generally have more or 
less difficulty with. their digestive organs, 
the liver or kidneys are not as active as 
they should be, and all this tends to the 
retention of the uric acid. Rheumatic 
headaches, sore throats and skin diseases 
are manifestations of rheumatism as well 
as the more acute symptoms of swelling 
of the joints and severe pains. 


O CURE rheumatism, it is necessary to 
rid the system of the excess of uric 
acid; and to do this a proper diet is even 
more important than the use of drugs, 
though in very severe cases the latter are 
not to be despised in conjunction with 
the dieting that is absolutcly essential. 
To illustrate what dieting alone may 
accomplish, the following case may be 
cited : 

A young woman, who had always eaten 
meat twice and often three times daily, 
became very rheumatic; several of the 
larger joints were involved, as well as the 
muscles of the back; so great was the pain 
at times that she could not move without 
groaning.. She was in a remote country 
place, far from reliable physicians, so 
she decided to try dieting before ex- 
perimenting with drugs. On nising 
in the morning she took two glasses 
of water, and two more were taken 
between meals. For one week her 
food consisted of a glass of milk 
every three hours—not even a bit of 
toast or cracker was taken with the 
milk. At the end of a week the 
pain was much less, and a slice of 
toast, thinly buttered, was added to 
the milk three times daily. Next 
a green vegetable, as well-cooked 
spinach or stewed celery, was taken 
at dinner-time. As the pain ceased, she 
added white fish, white meat of chicken or 
a little squab, and other green vegetables 
to her list and took only two glasses of milk 
a day with this more varied diet. Simple, 
unsweetened puddings and a little fruit 
were next added, but no red meat of any 
kind. No potatoes nor sweets were eaten 
for fully three months. At the end of 
this time all rheumatic symptoms had 
disappeared, and the young woman re- 
turned to her usual diet, though she ate 
meat only once a day and beef very 
rarely. She found she could do just as 
much work on this diet as when she took 
so much meat, and felt better in every way. 


HE sensible use of water, both inter- 
nally and externally, plays a large 
part in the prevention or cure of rheu- 
matism. One or two glasses, either hot 
or cold, taken before breakfast every 
morning is excellent to start the organs 
of digestion for the day, and dt least one 
glass should be taken between meals. 
Often the plain water will be enough to 
move a slightly constipated person, but, if 
not, a mild medicated water may be taken 
instead. It is very essential to keep the 
bowels open in cases of rheumatism. 

Uric acid in the system is a poison, and 
it must not be forgotten that potsonous 
waste matter is also eliminated through 
the skin. The pores of the skin must be 
kept freely open and not allowed to be- 
come clogged, if we hope to obtain the 
best results with rheumatic cases. A 
hot bath at bedtime is often very helpful. 

Another important item to be consider- 
ed in caring for rheumatic people, is the 
clothing. This should be warm, but light 
and porous. For this purpose nothing 


RHEUMATISM—ITS CURE 


Careful Diet, an Open Skin and Warmth Are 
Better than Drugs 


By EMELYN L. COOLIDGE, M.D. 





is so good as wool; a very light 
weight should be worn next the 
skin in Summer and a medium 
weight in Winter, the body being thus 
kept at a nearly uniform temperature 
and protected from sudden chilling when 
the weather changes. The feet must be 
carefully protected from cold and damp- 
ness by wearing a moderately thick-soled 
shoe, and always rubbers on damp days. 
Never should a person with rheumatism go 
about with bare feet. Bedroom slippers 
of felt or worsted must be employed 
while dressing and undressing or if it is 
necessary to get up at night. 

Fresh air is very essential to rheumatic 
people, so moderate exercise in the open 
air should be taken every pleasant day, 
and when in the house the rooms must be 
well ventilated. The windows may be 
left open from the top, or window-boards 
used, even in cold weather. Great care 
must be taken not to get in drafts, but 
still to have the room full of fresh air. A 
house full of fresh air and sunshine will do 
much to aid in the cure of rheumatism. 





OR the relief of acute rheumatic pain 
dry heat is often very comforting. 
This may be applied in the shape of hot- 
water bags placed on the painful part, or 
flannels may be put over the aching 
muscles, and then a hot flat-iron moved 
gently and quickly over the part. 

Dr. W. Gilman Thompson in his book, 
‘Practical Dietetics,”’ gives valuable ad- 
vice regarding diet in rheumatism. For 
an attack of acute rheumatism he advises 
an exclusive milk diet as long as there is 
fever or swelling of the joints. For pa- 
tients who can not digest milk, soups and 
broths flavored with vegetable extracts, 
chicken, tea, milk toast, barley or oatmeal 
gruel, and clam broth may be used. 

As the patient becomes convalescent 
farinaceous foods may be added, but 
no sugar. Rice, arrow root, oatmeal, 
cornmeal, wheaten grits, milk toast, 
simple unsweetened puddings, wine 
jelly, blancmange and malted foods 
are all allowed by Dr. Thompson. 
He says that for a long time the 
patient should abstain from eating 
meat or sweets, also pastry. Meats 
can undoubtedly cause a relapse. 
When convalescence is well estab- 
lished, he allows eggs, fish, oysters, 
white meat or broiled or roasted 
chicken, spinach or stewed celery, 
with a baked apple or fresh fruit, 

but sweets and alcohol should be with- 

held. Tomatoes and strawberries are also 
bad for a rheumatic person. 


Pee Massachusetts General Hospital, of 

Boston, allows the following diet for 
its rheumatic patients: Graham or brown 
bread, white bread (limited to one-half 
slice daily), corn, granum, rice, milk, eggs, 
flour, puddings, crackers, beans, peas, all 
kinds of vegetables except potatoes, to- 
matoes and asparagus, rhubarb, fresh 
fish, butter, cheese, buttermilk, cream, 
alkaline waters and toast. Avoid: Red 
meats, starch or potatoes, white bread 
and sugars. 

Diet for chronic rheumatism: 

Soup, beef tea, chicken and mutton 
broth in small quantities. Fish: Raw 
oysters or clams, white-fleshed fresh fish 
broiled or boiled. Meat: Sweetbreads, 
chicken, tripe, broiled fat bacon or boiled 
ham (sparingly). Farinaceous: Bos- 
ton brown bread, corn, whole-wheat 
bread, corn-starch, rice, milk toast, dry 
toast, Graham bread, granum, butter and 
crackers. Vegetables: All except pota- 
toes, cooked tomatoes and asparagus. 
Desserts: Plain puddings, rhubarb, jun- 
ket, all without sugar. Liquids: Milk, 
cream, buttermilk, alkaline waters, tea, 
cocoa (no sugar), pure water plain or 
with lemon or lime (no sugar). Avoid: 
Red meats, pork, turkey, goose, duck, 
veal, fried fish, cooked oysters or clams, 
salted, dried, potted or preserved fish or 
meats (except ham or bacon), lobsters, 
crabs, salmon, eggs, rich pies, made dish- 
es, gravies, potatoes, tomatoes, aspara- 
gus, mushrooms, rich puddings, candies, 
nuts, cheese, coffee, cider, malt liquors 
and wine. 
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OUR PUZZLE DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by MILTON GOLDSMITH 


Three Puzzles for Children 








ERE are four popular 
games. ‘Can you 
guess them? 


sid ail 





Rearrange these books so 
that the letters spell the 
name of their author. 


i 
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Here’s a proverb that 
will be an inspiration to 
many. What is it? 


The five boys and five girls sending the best answers to these puzzles will each 
receive a handsome book. Put your name, age and address on your paper. 


Address Aunt Betty, THE DELINEATOR. 
or consideration of any kind is required. 


This contest is open to all, and no charge 


Three Puzzles for Grown-Ups 


spaces. 


be reversed. 





manner.”’ 


These men do not 
not 
gerous. 


This 














would be 





Complete the sense of the following sen- 
tences by substituting words for the blank 
In each case the same word or 
words must be used for the first and second 
blanks, but for the second blank they must 


Example: The teacher said, ‘‘ When ren- 
dering that song, sing it in a less singsong 





——— the safe. 


believes in being good to suffering 


The doctor says that if this man had a little 


Twenty-five Dollars in Prizes 


Twenty-five dollars will be given 
in prizes of one dollar each for 
the twenty-five best answers to these puzzles. 
dress answers to The Puzzle Editor, THE DELINE- 
ATOR, Butterick Building, New York City. 

This offer is open to all, and no charge or consid- . 
eration of any kind is required. Contestants need 
not be subscribers to THE DELINEATOR in order to 
be entitled to compete for the prizes offered. 


that they must 
It is dan- 
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THE DELINEATOR MOTHERS’ CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 148) 


The Louisiana Alliance for the Welfare of 
the Child 


T WAS immediately after the close of the 
meeting of the National Congress of 
Mothers in March that Mrs. A. K. Saint 

Martin started her work as Louisiana 
Chairman of Child Hygiene. THE DE- 
LINEATOR has made it possible for her to 
travel through the State, and, in connec- 
tion with Mrs. Schoff, has directed her 
work. A thorough organization of moth- 
ers’ clubs in New Orleans made it possi- 
ble to organize the work there very 
quickly. There are over sixty mothers’ 
clubs or parent-teacher associations in 
this city, and forty-two of them have had 
lectures to the mothers on the care of 
babies since THE DELINEATOR and Moth- 


ers’ Congress introduced the work in 
March. 
Dr. Edith Loeber, president of the 


Woman’s Dispensary, has thrown herself 
into the work with enthusiasm and ener- 
gy. She has placed her corps of trained 
nurses and visiting nurses at the disposal 
of the Mothers’ Conference and has un- 
dertaken to instruct the mothers and 
examine the babies at these classes. Mr. 
Warren Easton, superintendent of the 
public schools, has approved the work 
and helped to introduce it to teachers 
and parents. Three Summer schools for 
mothers will be opened before the close of 
the public schools in June, thus carrying 
the work through the Summer. One of 
these will be located at Kingsley House, a 
settlement in the cotton- mill district, 
under the leadership of Miss Eleanor 
McMain, who has been well called ‘‘the 
Jane Addams of the South.” 

A series of conferences are to be held in 
New Orleans, called by the health officer, 
William R. O’Reilly. ‘‘Our city presents 


a field where wonderful results will be 
achieved when the cooperation of the vari- 
ous interests shall be aroused to action,” 
writes Dr. O'Reilly. ‘‘In conserving the 
health of the nation the proper place to 
begin is at the beginning—at the cradle. 
I am extremely anxious to see your work 
inaugurated, for it will be of so much 
benefit in assisting our department in ob- 
servations of sanitary laws.”’ The first 
of these conferences was held in the Coun- 
cil Chamber on the nineteenth of May. 

Prominent citizens met with the city 
officials and discussed plans for milk-de- 
pots, day-nurseries and for extending the 
schools for mothers already begun.’ The 
Loutstana Alliance for the Welfare of the 
Child was formed of which Dr. O’Reilly 
was made chairman. 

Mrs. Saint Martin has organized moth- 
ers’ classes in hygiene in the towns of 
Alexandria, Shreveport, Lafayette, Cov- 
ington, Mandeville, Plaquemine, Ham- 
mond, New Iberia, Franklin, Jeanerette, 
Eunice, Houma, Morgan City and Patter- 
son, Louisiana. Dr. D. Harvey Dillon, 
President of the State Board of Health, 
invited Mrs. Saint Martin to speak before 
the State Convention of Health Officers, 
June 9th to 11th, and is arranging for her 
an itinerary through the State and a 
conference with health officials and moth- 
ers in Beaumont, Texas. <A _ conference 
was held with the Louisiana Press Asso- 
ciation and the editors promised to do 
their utmost to further the work. 

There is a great intellectual awakening 
beyond the Mason and Dixon Line, writes 
Mrs. Saint Martin, which needs only force- 
ful leadership to bring forth accomplish- 
ment that will astonish the North. This 
plan to educate mothers is recognized asa 
great forward step in the development of 
the nation’s resources. 
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In Touch With 
Kk World. » 


4, Lebotis 


His 






The railroad president to-day 
spends the greater portion of the 
summer at his country home re- 
newing his energy. He keeps in 
touch with his railroad system over 
the telephone. : 


He may be one hundred miles 
or more away from headquarters, 
yet his office and the principal busi- 
ness centers of the country are within 
talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when 
anything important occurs; his ad- 
vice and direction are asked and 
given over the telephone; the ma- 
chinery of the road goes on. 


Each day, at the noon hour or in 
the early morning or late afternoon, 
he conducts his business over the 
long distance line. 


Long Distance Bell Service 





He is in touch with his world. 


Through the day he has been re- 
ae his energy—-sailing, drivin 
or playing golf — making himself 
more fit for the busier season and 
able at all times to handle a larger 
system and a larger volume of busi- 
ness than the president of two 
decades ago. 


This is simply an illustration which 
applies to every busy man, whether 
he be railroad president, merchant, 
manufacturer or professional man. 


It shows the importance of uni- 
versal service, which is the constant 
aim of the Associated Bell Com- 
panies—of one system, extending to 
every nook and corner of the United 


States, keeping all localities within 
speaking distance of one another. 


is universal in two ways— 


in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company 


And Associated Companies 


One Policy, One 


System, 


Universal Service 


Abraham Lincoln’s Life 
and Complete Writings 


Including tributes, anecdotes, early speeches, political speeches and debates, presidential 
speeches, state papers, letters and telegrams, and critical and interpretive essays by 


Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, Jeseph H. Choate, Gov. Charles E. Hughes, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Henry Watterson, and others 


8 VOLUMES 


2700 PAGES 


FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OFFERED IN HANDY VOLUMES 
SHOULD BE IN -3 


Every Library in Every American Home . 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD READ THESE BOOKS 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE And these 8 
Volumes 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR 


ONLY $4.00 


Less than they have ever been sold for separately. Delivered Aare if you send $4.00 at once— 
or $2.00 with the order, and we send them §2.00 C. O. D. 


We were only able to secure a few sets—not all that we wanted, so write TO-DAY. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 3 


CUTS coon BILL IN HALF acciie cect Cooter 


ealtae ae: lace. eeeryihis f 

quicker than any oven and | 

Petes vegetables. meats, 
tc., at same fime on one 


heat. 
: Sent to you for §1.°6, 
y Express prepal:d. 
Agrnts wanted every- 
where. Some now making 
mn, $6.0) per day. 
Bg Thrifty appear’ Co., 
— 708 Monolith Nitg., 
New York (City 


DAISY FLY K FLY KILLER Soe I ae 
and kills all flies. 

Neat, clean, ornamental, 
hconvenient, cheap. , 
Lasts all season. Macic 
of metal, cannot spill or | 
tip over, will not soll or | 
tnjure anything. Guar. | 
anteed effective. Of all | 
ar sent prepaid | 

for 20 cents. 


aaHAROLD SOMERS 











rooklyn, N.Y. 


fais or griddie over any | 


160 DeKalb Ave, | 4 


: NEW YORK CITY 








DR. J. PARKER PRAY’S 
Toilet Preparations 
CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Feeds and nourtshes the tissues, 
and fs considered the standard by 
the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents. 


we x Send stamp for Catalogue, ods 
sentonm recetpl on 


‘DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO., 10 & 12 East 23d St., New York 
AR ESSERE ESE iE oe ea ey 


Sent on Approval. Send Ne Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN BAYS. air Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
24g os. 22 Inch short etem fine human halr ewlech to 
mateb. If vou find {te blz hargain. remiss $1.%' Io tes 
daye. or sell Sand GET YOUR SWITCH PRER OF a 
: shades a little more Incloas ic moetage Free teauty 
2 book shcwing ‘atest etyle of hatr dree ng — elev bleh grate 

\ ewltches. pompaduurs, wise, pulls. ete. Anna Ayers. 
Dept. 394, 17 Quincy 8t., Chicago. : 
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The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


Theres never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 
in no other bakery, ensure. this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit, 


Damp days, cold days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proot 
package. 


¢ 





> Stamped on 
Every Pair 


For Recreation and Travel ‘‘ONYX’”’ Hosiery is indispensable. Be 


sure that your Hosiery is equal to any emergency,— Hosiery that has the 
Real Stuff that will not fail at critical moments,—Hosiery that is both 


Beautiful and Durable. 
For Women 


The New ‘‘WYDE TOP”’ for Women will double the joy of the pleasure seeker, is 
wide just where most needed. Good for pedestrian, hill climber, golfer, and for all 
walks of life. 

The New ‘‘DUB-L TOP,’? specially devised to counteract the destructive garter 
clasp, prevents ‘‘running ladders’’ in your hose, and provides a sense of security that 
is gratifying. Your Hose will be ALL THERE at night same as when slipped on in 
the morning. Silk or Cotton, Black or Colors, price to meet all demands. 

The New ‘SDOUBLEX’’ re-enforced at HEEL, SOLE, and TOES with yarn 
strengthened by special process, protects at vulnerable points and doubles life of hose. 
These three special features are to be found only in ‘“CONYX’’ Brand. 


E920 Women’s ‘SONYX’’ Black Gauze Cotton Dub-L Top, Spliced Heel, Sole 
and Toe, 50c. per Pair. 

E 960 Women’s ‘‘ONYX”’ Black Cobweb Lisle Dub-L Top, Spliced Hed, Sole 
and Toe, 50c. per Pair. 

409 K Women’s ‘SONYX’’ Black, Silk-Lisle Dub-L Top, Re-enforced Heel, 
Sole and Toe—Feels like Silk; Looks like Silk; Wears better than Silk, 
50c. per Pair. 

170 S Women’s ‘SONYX’’ Black and Colored Gauze Lisle Dub-L Top, Out-size, 
—Colors: White, Pink, Tan, Sky, Cardinal, Navy, Violet, 50c. per Pair. 


For Men 


‘“ONYX”’ Hosiery for Men has the first call from all Men; the experienced would 
not change; the others cannot change foo quickly if they would know what perfect 
Hosiery is. Black and all colors, all fabrics 25c. a pair to highest grade made. Sold 
by all dealers of discrimination. 


E 209 Men’s ‘SONYX”’ Black Gauze Lisle ‘‘Doublex Quality,*’ Dub-L strength, 
Special Value, 50c. per Pair. 
E 325 Men’s Black and Colored Silk Lisle—the satisfactory hose, 50c. per Pair. 


Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer, or write Department S. We will direct you 
to nearest dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 


Lord 8 Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 





DELINEATOR 


RS. M C.—My_ seventeen- 
M year-old daughter wants a 
high waistline dress of white 
Persian lawn to wear over a close- 
fitting princess slip. Would you ad- 
vise a ship of this kind under such 
sheer material? 





It is quite correct to wear a 
princess slip even under a very trans- 
parent dress. If you object to it, how- 
ever, there is an excellent pattern for an 
Empire semi-princess slip that would not 
define the figure so emphatically. 


Miss S. G.—I am making a princess dress 
and want to know if it should be lined, and if 
so, how the lining should be cut. Should it be 
cut like the outside, and how far down should 
it extend? 


If your material is sheer, make the dress 
without a lining and wear it over a slip 
cut like the outside. If the material 1s 
not transparent, the body can be lined or 
not, just as you prefer. If you line it, cut 
the lining like the outside and let it extend 
about three inches below the waistline. 


Mrs. G. J. M.—I wish to know if a coat 
should have any stiffening in the fronts and 
back. What material should I use—canvas? 


For a lined coat, you will find the infor- 
mation you need in ‘‘Dressmaking Made 
Easy’’in THE DELINEATOR, October, 1908, 
under ‘‘The Tailored Coat for Fall and 
Winter.”’ If you are making a Spring or 
Summer coat, read the chapter on “Un- 
lined Coats”’ in the May issue. It is im- 
possible to give you full instructions in this 
column, as the use of the canvas requires 
careful explanation and illustration. 


Miss E. L. E.—I am going to make a Sum- 
mer coat, following your instructions in THE 
DELINEATOR for May. Where can I get the 
tape you mention for staying the fronts’ Is it 
alinentape? I notice that in most coats the 
stitching is done with cotton thread. Is that 
correct fur a cloth coat? 


The tape mentioned in the May lesson 
is a white cotton or linen tape, and can 
be purchased at any notion counter for a 


| few cents the piece. It should beshrunken 


before using. Silk thread is best for 
stitching a cloth coat, as it keeps its color 
longer than cotton thread. 


- QUESTIONS ON DRESSMAKING 


(Continued from page 144) 


Mrs. S. R.—I am just going into 
mourning for a near relative and 
would hke some advice on black 
materials suitable for Summer wear 


Crépe de Chine and crépe de 
Paris are excellent materials for 
the Summer, as they are very 
light and cool. With the crépe 
de Paris you can use dull taffeta or otto- 
man silk for trimming and covering but- 
ton molds. Withthecrépede Chine, black 
net over black China silk makes very 
suitable guimpes or chemisettes. 





Mrs. M. W. T.—I wish to make a linen dress 
by one of the high waistline patterns. Is it 
necessary to use a boned stay for the skirt if 
the skirt and waist are joined together? 


It is not necessary to use the boned 
stay if the skirt and waist are joined to- 
gether. You will find much helpful in- 
formation on the high waistline skirt in 
the February lesson. The March lesson 
also might be of value to you, as it takes 
up the question of joining skirts and 
waists in semi-princess style, among them 
the high waistline skirt. 


Miss M. C.—What material would be suit- 
able for a riding-habit for a young girl to wear 
in Summer? Can I buy a pattern for one? 
What kind of a hat should she wear? She is 
fourteen years old. 


For a Summer riding-habit you may 
use white or natural-colored linen, khaki 
cloth or serge. You can get excellent 
patterns for the coat, skirt, bloomers or 
riding knickerbockers. Sailors, tricornes 
or soft felt or patent-leather hats turned 
up in front and down in back are the hats 
most worn by young girls for riding. 


Mrs. M. V.G.—I have a black traveling suit, 
but am in some doubt as to what kind of waists 
I should wear with it. Present fashions call 
for a one-color scheme, but I dislike all black. 


Plain white linen or madras, striped 
materials, novelty shirtings, black and 
white plaid or checked materials are good 
style for shirtwaists with a black suit. 
Pongee waists are very serviceable and 
may be worn with black. White cotton 
crépe waists are excellent for train wear, 
as they do not soil as readily as linen and 
can be washed without being ironed. 


THE PRESENT UNREST AMONG WOMEN 


(Continued from page 118) 


HO shall say that the day will not 
come when the suffragete, inflicted 
with the very rabies of reform as 

she is, and as ridiculous as extremists 
usually are, will have her turn at canoni- 
zation? Whoshallsay what new era she is 
preparing? For even Miss Anthony fore- 
saw none of the boundless ramifications 
from her simple creed. But I have no 
intention of wandering off into the hazy 
domain of prophecy myself. The present, 
in all conscience, is rich enough. 

It may be asked why, woman having so 
pointedly emancipated herself, does love 
continue to be the main theme of the 
novel? The time is not yet for the elimi- 
nation of sex, and love still feeds the soul 
of every man and woman under the sun. 
In the course of time the great evolution 
may change all this, but, so far, first prin- 
ciples hold their own, no matter how 
weed-grown or resolutely closed the fort; 
so it is hardly worth while to worry about 
it. And no matter how violently a pen- 
dulum swings, it alwavs regains its equi- 
librium in time; in life the new 1s constant- 
ly adjusting itself to the old in much the 
same fashion as the Emmanuel move- 
ment has, temporarily at least, reconciled 
religion and science. 

People that oppose so violently this 
whole modern movement of woman 
should stop and reflect that progress was 
not invented by the nineteenth century, 
but is as old as the world, and no doubt 
it hasa planetary history which even our 
imaginations do not compass. History 
might teach them that when a movement 
has gained sufficient headway to have 
held its own for at least one generation, 
in spite of determined legions armed to 
the teeth, it has come to stay. If people 
would but accept these self-evident truths 
there would be a great saving of energy, 


and all these worthy ladies who are giving 
their time and talents to the resolute 
opposition of woman’s suffrage would 
turn their abilities in some more fruitful 
direction. Personally I have no reason 
to care whether women get the vote or 
not, but I have no more doubt that they 
will win this particular battle than that 
we are on the eve of many other changes, 
including a religion that will keep pace 
with the advance of intellect. 

Whether female suffrage will work 
good or ill, no one, except those too vitally 
interested to be without prejudice, would 
venture to predict. No doubt the first 
effects will be poisonous, like the first re- 
sults of universal education. We have 
survived that, and have witnessed the 
beneficial effects appear in the second 
generation. All great radical changes, 
no matter what their shocks to the social 
system, may be trusted to find their own 
cure; rather is the cure to be found in the 
universal common sense, and in certain 
qualities pertaining to human nature 
upon which we can always count. Inthe 
case of woman's suffrage one of these 
qualities is the disposition of woman to 
value lightly the boon in hand which she 
has long desired. It is the same with 
those that now are enjoying their liberty 
in other ways. They get all the good out 
of their emancipated condition there is to 
be found in it, but the rabies soon evapo- 
rates and few refuse a good offer of mar- 
riage or the man of their heart. 

There are plenty of the old female in- 
stincts left, and woman will retain them 
so long as the demand continues; but it 
is more than likely that man himself is 
insensibly undergoing decided changes of 
thought, and, a generation hence, will 
probably demand in woman all that he 
now~fears and resents. 
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RAVELING even a long dis- 
tance can be made restful, 
diverting and truly enjoy- 

able; and, again, traveling a 
short distance can be made un- 
bearable by continued annoyance and 
intense fatigue. 

It all depends—or at least largely so— 
on My Lady’s habits and forethought, 
and you, My Lady, can arrange it pret- 
ty comfortably if you but will. To be- 
gin with, you must plan a little the night 
before, even if your trip is to be a short 
one—and the start not even an early one. 

You will then derive much more re- 
laxation from your sleep and be the 
better prepared for the morrow. 

We will suppose that you are to take 
but one trunk with you, and either a 
satchel or a suit-case. 

Have your trunk ready the night be- 
fore and the expressman notified as to 
the time to call. <A trunk tag addressed 
to your destination may be unnecessary, 
but it is a truly comfortable thought to 
knc v that in case of delay or accident it 
may find you again at your journey’s 
end. 


ND it is just as easy when addressing 

one, to address another to your home 

and tuck it into your trunk. When you 

unpack, take off the old one, and put on 

the new. It is just one thing off your 
mind. 

It is an excellent plan in packing to 
have regular places for the staple articles 
of travel, saving much time and confusion 
thereby. 

If you go off on frequent jaunts, it is 
a great help to have the following ar- 
ticles, which with a machine can be made 
in a few moments, and after using can 
be laid away for future use. 

Bind strips of linen in different colors 
about a yard wide and three-quarters of 
a yard long, with white linen tare, o 
merely hem them if you prefer to 
save the time. Inthe green one, we 
will say, lay your linen and plain 
white waists, fold it over and button 
or pin together with safety-pins. 

In the blue one place your lingerie 
waists. In smaller ones of suitable 
sizes put your stocks and belts, in 
another your veils, witha stiff square 
of cardboard to hold them flat. Bind 
squares fifteen or sixteen inches and 
sew tapes to one corner for your 
shoes, which can be rolled up like a 
package, diagonally, with the ends 
turned in, and tied. 

Vary these colors for convenience in 
finding them. You can outline in em- 
broidery cotton, if you care to, ‘“‘Ties’’— 
** Pumps’’— “‘ Shoes ’’— “ Rubbers ” — or 
merely pin a written label on each. The 
cases containing these accessories can be 
laid in a drawer on your arrival. 

In packing, if possible, place the things 
least needed at the bottom, so that the 
articles more in demand will be accessible. 

You may be tired or busy on your 
arrival and not wish to unpack the en- 
tire trunk at once. Nowadays so many 
articles, such as cold cream, vaselin, tooth- 
paste, etc., are put up in convenient tubes 
that the necessity for carrying many 
bottles has become obviated, and many 
medicines come in tablet form. It cer- 
- tainly simplifies matters, for a leaky or 
broken bottle can make sore havoc in a 
trunk or bag, as many of us know from 
bitter experience. 


F YOUR trunk is not reenforced with 
straps and particularly if it has seen 
long and faithful service. save its tired 
back by adding one, by all means. You 
can buy very heavy cotton webbing ones 
that stand a lot of wear and are much less 
expensive than leather ones. They also 
can be rolled into a smaller and more 
controllable coil than the leather. 

There is nothing quite so hopeless as 
to see one’s belts and small belongings 
gradually working themselves through 
the ever-increasing gap between body 
and cover. A loose projecting hat-pin, 
for instance, can work profane changes in 
the baggage-master’s temper, at which 
no man could wonder. 

You cram your trunk to overflowing 
untid the lock almost bursts, you provide 
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no straps to ease the strain, and 
then you blame an exasperated 
baggage-man for the scattering 
of your possessions on the plat- 
form; while he, perhaps, bears 
the marks of your projecting hat-pin or 
nail-file on his bleeding hand and is 
sup posed to apologize. 

Granted that you have a certain 
amount of forethought; your trunk is 
ready, your strap is fastened, your ex- 
pressman on time—and this much is 
off your mind. You have now your bag 
to pack. Of course you will put into it 
your toilet articles and nightdress in case 
your trunk fails to arrive before bedtime 
—a fresh waist, if possible; if not, a fresh 
collar or stock. 

But there are a few things I would 
like to suggest—a few comforts that you 
may overlook. 





AKE a clean towel and soap, a box of 

powder and a small tube of cold cream. 
This last will take the cinders and grime 
off when nothing else will, and the powder 
will cool and refresh you after it. 

Take a small drinking-glass, if you 
have one, if not, two or three fresh enve- 
lopes; for, although few people know it— 
or, if they do, seldom avail themselves 
of it—you can obtain a very comfortable 
drink from an envelope or even a cornu- 
copia made of white pad or brown wrap- 
ping paper. No one need ever drink out 
of the dirty, rusty cups in day coaches. 

Carry a watch, and put a time-table 
in your satchel so that you can keep track 
of the stations and not be obliged to ask 
a dozen questions of that patient, long- 
suffering man, the conductor. 

Tuck in a few postals and a pad, in 
case you think of a thing or two you may 
have left undone at home, or a friend 
you wish to greet. And don’t forget both 
one and two cent postage stamps, for 
the man with fancy postals will tempt you 
at all points. And if you have a 
fountain pen, don’t fail to fill it before 
you leave home. 

Carefully put your trunk key, and 
any others you may need, in your 
satchel, leaving the pocket or side 
bag for the purse, trunk check and 
railway ticket which need their in- 
dividual places. 

Take with you a whisk-broom and 
a pair of gossamer rubbers or sandals. 
Of course, in this changeable climate 
one’s umbrella is a constant travel- 
ing companion. 

You are ready: now, for your nerves’ 
sake, allow plenty of time. More delays 
en route can pile themselves up than the 
mind of man—or woman—can conceive 
of. Why not wait a few moments in the 
waiting-room rather than run for your 
train? And when you board the surface 
car that will take you to your train, lean 
back and rest. Let your tongue drop from 
the roof of your mouth into a more nor- 
mal position—and rest—rest! 

The Woman-in-Haste is, alas! not the 
exception nowadays, and men have grown 
aweary of her. 


| THINK there is only one person fortu- 

nate enough to make an impression 
on the motorman or the cab-driver, and 
that is the man who is hurrying to catch 
the train that will carry him to his bride 
on his wedding-day. 

I have known a cab-driver to take off 
his coat and fairly make his horse tear 
through the streets for that—and, well, 
yes, for the sake of the enthusiastic fee 
that backed the request. 

But alas! we are not grooms; we are 
only Women-in-Haste, and it must be 
our endeavor to cultivate a little of that 
enviable serenity that one sees every 
once in a while and blesses for its sooth- 
ing, restful influence. 

And when you are seated at last, My 
Lady, on the shady side of the car in 
the Summer or the sunny side in Winter, 
on the river-side or the ocean-side or 


wherever you most wish to be—with 


your satchel and umbrella stowed com- 
fortably away—and see your trunk 
safely aboard, you will feel amply re- 
paid for having spent a few moments in 
practical forethought, and having al- 
lowed yourself plenty of time. 


ENNENS 


is a necessary comfort of modern living. 

















Borated TFTa/scum 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Its delicate touch perfects the refined toilet, 





soothes baby’s fretful hours, refreshes after shaving, and all the year round is at hand 
for the relief of sun and wind burns, prickly heat, rash, tender and perspiring feet. 
LOOK FOR NON-REFILLABLE BOX—THE “BOX THAT LOX” 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (BORATED) TALCUM TOILET POWDER, which 


has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. 


MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 


ENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. § 


Sampie Free. 
(blue wrapper). ) 
No Samples. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1966. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 





Serial No. 1542. 


16 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
































Note ° discriminating class of readers. From the many 
the underscorings). Obviously, we are not at liberty to publi 
But upon request we will give names and addresses. 


What Women Say: 


Pompefan Massage Cream has marvelous cleaning qualf- 
ties. I have seen a woman go to her room looking hagyard, 
weary and worn, and {issue therefroni a short time after look- 
ing as tf she had discovered the bloom of youth, the skin 
was so rosy, and the tired lines so much less observable. 

Mrs. » Detroit, Mich, 


Because I Ike to be clean ** cell deep'' I Nike Pompeian 
Massage Cream. The first time I used it I was as startled as 
at my first Turkish bath. Mrs. , Everett, Mass. 


Pompeian Massage Cream certainly works wonders for 
one who uses It perseveringly. I have fairly scoured my skin 
with soap and water, then after using Pompelan Cream was 
able to rub off what looked like dirt. It gives one a sense 
of Sreshness and cleanliness unequalled by See I 
have ever used. Mrs. » Bristol, R. 1. 


I have used Pompefan Massage Cream with gratifyin 
results. I know it will remove all facial blemishes, smoot 
out all Nnes ancl wrinkles, and fs an adsolutely necessary 
article on the toilet table of any refined twoman, 

Mrs. , Columbla, Tenn. 


I went out with my sister one morning and saw one whole 
side of a front window of a drug store decorated with nothing 
but Pompeian Massage Cream. We purchased a supply. She 
writes to know if 1 am still growing young, which, of course, 
Iam. /¢ ts one of the luxurtes of my life. It goes so far 
as to make me feel at peace with all the world. 

Mrs. » Orwell, N.Y. 


Ihave ssed Pompetan Massage Cream for three or four 
years and could write volumes on Its excellent qualities— 
space, however, forbids. Miss » Detroit, Mich. 


Pompeian Massage Cream leaves the skin soft, cool, and 
velvety. My husband uses tt always after shaving. We 
began Its use through advertisements in Good Housekeeping. 

Mrs. , Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pompeijan Massage Cream {s excellent for the skin, giving 
tia soft, healthy look. Miss » Masonville, Canada 


We have used and like Pompeian Massage Cream. It fs 
an excellent article and dves not need the uce of powder 
after its use. Mrs. » Omaha, Neb. 





























Get a Trial Jar and Book 







fully 





in coin or U. S. stamps. 





Library slips saved (one in every package) means 
magazines and bovks earned. 


Read These 


Revealing How Pompeian Face Cream 
Makes People Good-Looking 


Women and men (and there are several million) who do use Pompeian 
Massage Cream are certainly enthusiastic about it. 


These unusual endorsements were sent to the ‘Good Housekeeping '° Magazine, a publication noted for Its 
letters received we reproduce a few (exactly as written except 
sh the names of the writers of these unusual endorsements. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


«‘Don’t ENVY a Good Complexion. Use Pompeian and HAVE One” 


Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest-selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and 
sold daily. All dealers, 50c, 75c, and $1. Cream sent to all parts of world, postage paid, if dealer 
can’t supply you. 50,000 dealers sell Pompeian. 40,000 barber shops use it. «Oo 


This special trial jar affords a generous supply, with which you can try 

O6 out for yourself the wonderful pore-cleansing qualities of Pompeian > 

Massage Cream. You canalso discover its almost immediate effects 

in giving a natural, fresh, healthy glow to the skin. 
ip improved complexion will be yours through the steady 

use of Pompeian Cream. The illustrated book is an inval- 

8 uable guide for the proper care of the skin. Send 6c 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 
99 PROSPECT 8T., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Read and see for yourself. 


What the Men Say: 


We have used Pompelan Massage Cream {n our family for 
some time, and all are equally pleased with {its beneficial 
effects. My son who is just beginning to shave, was greatly 
troubled with his face until some friend recommended him 
tutry Pomperan Massage Cream after shaving, and the 
trouble Clays re entirely after its use and has not returned. 
My young daughter has been troubled with freckles for some 
time, but since using the cream they are hardly to be noticed. 

her. » Denver, Col. 


The skin feels delight/ully refreshed after the use of 
Pompeian Massage Cream, and Jovks claim and healthy. 
A 50c jar lasts a long time. Mr. , Denver, Col. 








I am approaching forty-eight years of age, and It is a dif. 
ficult matter to convince any of my customers or friends who 
do not know my age that I am that old. They guess my 
age at not more than thirty-five. And I attribute my youth- 
ful appearance to the use of ** Pompeian Massage,"’ and one 
massage a week does the business, and the massaye treat- 
ment enables me to shave once a day, whereas, before | 
began using the m e, three shaves a week was all my 
face would stand for. If this unsolicited testimonfal of the 
merits of Pompeian Massage will avail you anything for 
publication I authorize you to use it. 

W. H. Hoffman, Cincinnati, O. 


I find your cream to be very good after a shave. It makes 
the face feel better and docs away with the stinging, ttchy 
Seeling, Thave procured a couple of bottles. 

W. A. McNeil], Richmond, Va. 


I state with pleasure that / A.rve been using your massage 
cream avery long time, and heartily recommend {t to all, 
as I think it is the best made and the ever will be made. 
I think a gentleman's cabinet ts not complete without tt. 
It Is very refreshing and healing, esfectal’y when a man 
Shaves. It instantly relieves sore and itchy feeling. I 
&m more than pleased with it. 

Chas. J. Hromatka, 928 Perry St., Allegheny, Pa. 


Note: Last 3 endorsements taken from the hundreds 
of unsolicited ones on file in our office. 
















The 
Cut off coupon NOW (> Ww Pompe 
Before Paper is Lost aS Mtg. Co., = 
= 99 Prospect St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
we Gentlemen: Enclosed 





find 6c, Please send me 
one copy of your famous il- 
lustrated massage book and a 
special trial jar of Pompcian Mas- 
sage Cream. 
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HIS is the story of a packet race on 

old Mississip’, between the Creole 

Belle, of which I was pilot, and 

the Pocahontas, one of the crack 
packets on the great river. 

We left Cairo for the long run to Mem- 
phis, a matter of two hundred and fifty 
mile, on a lovely June afternoon in ’six- 
ty-seven. The Pocahontas pulled out just 
ahead of us, down-stream, whistles toot- 
ing and flags flying, for 'twas generally 
understood that this was to be a record 
trip for both boats. On the Creole Belle 
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The little girl was fished out 


we Carried a full freight and passenger list. 
Every cabin was occupied, and I guess 
Cap’n Davis on the Pocahontas was simi- 
larly happy, both lines being some popular 
with the traveling public in those days. 
The Creole Belle carried an even five 
score of passengers and a thousand tons 
of all kinds of valuable freight, mostly 
consigned to Orleans and ports between. 


ON BOARD THE “CREOLE BELLE”. 


OUR DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS 


The Story of the Strange Means by which a Mississippi 
Pilot Won a Race that Seemed Lost 


By “OLD HAM SETH” 


Illustrations by Arthur Litle 


Well, it was my trick at the wheel from 
eight to midnight, eight bells to eight 
bells again, and then from 4 a.m. till 
eight. We let Pocahontas set the pace. 
All night long she headed us, sparks and 
flames pouring from her smoke-pipes, so 
that we could spot her ’way ahead round 
the bends. Of course both boats had to 
tie up for wood every twenty or thirty 
mile, and neither made much on the 
other. So it came about that we was 
about neck and neck at 10 a.m. on June 
twentieth, with Pocahontas leading half a 
mile. But I didn’t mind that. 

There’s a long straight stretch of good 
water, nary a snag nor bar, between Cor- 
morant Point and Middle Island, meas- 
uring p’r’aps forty mile of clean running. 

Right there was where I calculated to 
have the Creole Belle hit up the pace, and 
pass Pocahontas. At the last landing 
we'd both taken on extry loads of wood, 
and I tell you all ‘twas nip and tuck, first 
one boat ahead, then the other. 

Our passengers, all having had their 
breakfasts, were on deck—-men, women 
and children—hanging over the starboard 
rail, watching the rival boat and cheering 
to beat the band. Similarly, on the Poca- 
hontas, like things was happening. Their 
passengers was crowding the port bul- 
warks, hollering and shrieking like mad, 
being as how they’d more women and 


BUMBLE-BIRD BALLADS 


By Frederick White 


Vil—The Bumble-Bird Takes the Children Sailing 
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children aboard than men. But the men 
did their share, too. 

Come along midday, and about five 
mile ahead was the place where both pack- 
ets usually stopped to wood up. The 
Pocahontas people had their own place, 
of course, and the Creole Belle likewise, 
one on the west bank, t’other on the east 
side of the river. 

I was at the wheel and we was p’r’aps 
a quarter mile astern of the other boat. 
Suddenly I see something bright flash 
over the side of the leading boat and drop 
in the muddy water kerflap! First off, I 
suspicioned it was a lady’s hat, then, by 
the splash 1t made I knowed better, and I 
see it was a little girl! 

Such a yelling as there was on the Poca- 
hontas, and such a running to and fro! 
The passengers seemed to go crazy, and 
yet the boat kept on full speed ahead. 
Whether they made Cap’n Davis under- 
stand what had happened I never found 
out. P’r'aps he was too anxious to win 
the race to stop and pick up any female 
girl! Whatever it was, he didn’t stop. 

However, before you could count fifty 
the Creole Belle was almost on top of the 
child. All hands had sensed just what, 
had happened, and, race or norace, I rang 
the big jingle bell to slow, and the little 
jingle to back water. Whether we won 
the race or not, you bet I wasn’t going to 
see no little kiddie drowned in old Missis- 
sip’ if I could help! 

Well, we slowed the wheel and then 
backed, so’s not to run the little girl down. 
All this time, though ‘twas really only a 
matter of a minute or so, she was floating 
easy on top of the water, cool and sensible 
like, neither yelling nor making any fuss, 
the stiff-starched little petticoats they 
use to wear in them days keeping her on 
top. My! she wasa sensible little girl. 

Just as we drifted abreast of the kiddie, 
a couple of lively colored boys shoved a 
skiff overboard, lept in, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, the little girl was 
fished out all dripping wet, tossed aboard 
the Creole Belle, and the ladies was fussing 
over her, drying her clothes, and petting 
her to beat creation. But Pocahontas 
had kept right on! Of course, they 
could see that the child was safe, and I 
don't know as I blamed Cap'n Davis over- 
much, although some of our passengers 
called him ugly 
names and vowed 
he’d ought to be 
lynched. 

Well, the minute I 
see little Alice Kyle 
was safe, I rang the 
big jingle to go ahead 
full speed, and we put 
after our rival, now a nv 
good two mile ahead, 
and I remembered 
that old saying about 
a stern chase being a 
long chase. Like- 
wise I called to mind 
the other remark, 
that a race is never 
lost till it’s ended! 

Of course, I was 
some riled that we'd 
fell behind doing Pocahontas’ work, and 
I vowed that we'd beat them yet, be- 
cause I’d thought of a little trick I meant 
to play. 

Pretty soon we made out the other boat 
putting in for the landing to take on 
wood, and we could see the Pocahontas 
people crowding the rails, watching us 
draw near, expecting that we'd take the 
opportunity to restore the little girl to 
her folks. 

They’d brought her up into the pilot- 
house and set her on a big stool right 
where she could see everything, and very 
soon her ma and pa was waving hats and 
handkerchiefs and parasols at her. — 
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“I'll let you ride in the wheel-house” 





“Don’t you be afraid, missie,’’ I tells 

er. ‘‘We can’t stop just now, but we'll 
meet them in Memphis, and if you'll 
promise not to cry, I'll let you ride in the 
wheel-house all the way!”’ 

“Oh, goody!” she laughed. 
make Bobby awful jealous! 
be fun! I'll be as good as gold!”’ 

And she was. Bobby was her little 
brother, I found out. Well, we didn’t 
stop for wood as usual; instead I gave 
them the bell ‘‘full speed ahead.’’ Then, 
when the engineer called up the speaking- 


‘That'll 
Won't it 





I’ve carried it ever sence 


tube that he was pretty nigh out of wood 
I sprung my little surprise. 

“Burn the hams!” says I, ‘‘what we 
took on at Cairo!”’ 


‘‘What!"’ he shouted. “Burn the hams, 
did you say?”’ 
“That’s right,’’ I hollered back. 


“‘There’s five hundred of them all told! 
This is where we beat the Pocahontas 
besides helping to carry her passengers!”’ 

And that’s what we did! Pretty soon 


- the people in the cabins got wind of 


what was doing, and you-all ought to have 
heard them holler and cheer! Out they 
crowded on the decks and leaned 'way 
over the rails. Little by little we gained 
on Pocahontas, and pretty soon I seen 
her point her bow toward the shore 
again to take on wood. Then I knew 
we'd surely beat her. Almost before my 
passengers knew it, we'd passed Pocahon- 
tas at full speed while she was still tied 
up to the bank, and we was a mile in the 
lead before she pulled out. From that 
on we steadily drawed ahead, although 
the way they burned their wood was 
plumb scand’lous. 

But them hams sure did make a mighty 
hot fire, with no smoke. Our engineer 
told me afterward that there was times 
when he was feared for his boilers. Of 
course, I sprang the old-time joke about 
putting a boy on the safety-valve! 

Well, when we made our dock at Mem- 
phis, fifteen minutes ahead of our usual 
schedule, there was pretty plumb nigh 
the hull town on the 
dock to meet us. 
Seems some one had 
telegraphed ahead 
from up-river what 
was doing. 

Anyway, the Creole 
Belle’s passengers 'd 
all gone ashore when 
poor old Pocakontas 
came limping round 
the bend. 

Everybody said 
“Serve ‘em right!”’ 
And next day there 
was a piece in the 
paper about Alice 
Kyle and me. 

So that’s how we 
beat the rival boat, 
and as long ’s I used 
the river after that [ was nicknamed 
“Old Ham Seth.” Little Alice’s parents 
was the gratefulest ever. Her pa, it 
seems, was a director of a line of boats 
that navigated the Great Lakes. He of- 
fered me a berth on one 6f them that 
would have brought me almost twice as 
much money as the one I had, but I’d 
been on old Mississip’ so long that she 
was all I knew about. -AsI told: him, 
“An old dog can’t: learn. new tricks."’ 
Six months later he made me a present 
of a bully gold watch with his little girl's 
picture inside the case,-an’ I’ve carried 
it_ever sence! I never see it without 
thinking of.the-Day.we beat Pocahontas. 
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BOY KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 


How To Give an Amateur Circus 


Any boy will enjoy membership in the B. K. R. T. 


indoors and out. 


NE of the ways in which a club of 

Boy Knights can raise money for 

furnishing the meeting-room or 

for other purposes, is to hold entertain- 

ments, at which a small admission fee is 

charged. In Summer these entertain- 

ments must be outdoors if they are to 
gather a crowd. 

For all-around fun a circus is the best 
thing. It will bring more people and 
more gate-money than any other sort of 
Summer entertainment, and the boys 
who give the show will have no end of 
fun, even though they will have to work. 

The best place to hold a circus is on 
some baseball field. In almost every 
town there is a fenced-in field that 
the owner will let boys use for a very 
small sum. The circus ring should 
be in the center, and away from any 
ex posed side where boys can stand and 
see the show for nothing. If a screen 
or fence is needed, go to a big store- 
keeper who advertises a good deal, 
and tell him that if he will furnish 
cheap cotton cloth to hang up as a 
screen, you will paint his name on it 
in big letters as an advertisement. 

For a circus ring, it is sufficient to 
mark off the ground. Drive a peg in 
the ground, and tie a cord to it. If 
the cord is about fifty feet long, you 
can make a one-hundred-foot ring by 
tying a stick to the outer end of the 
cord, and walking around in a circle, 
scratching the ground as you walk. After 
the ring is scratched it may be white- 
washed, just as you would whiten a line 
between bases on a ball-field. Perhaps 
benches can be borrowed from the school- 
house or some hall, so as to make a circle 
of seats around the ring. Leave the 
circle open on two sides—one side for 
the people to come in, and the other side 
for the circus performers to come in and 
to go out. The performers should have 
a tent or screen, or should make use of 
some convenient shed or barn in which to 
dress for the performance. 

As there is usually a menagerie with a 
circus, it is a good idea to start the per- 
formance with a procession of animals 
around the ring. Somebody will have 
bear-skin and tiger-skin rugs that can be 
used to fix up boys to look like these ani- 


‘s chief aim is to help boys have good times both 


Write to Sit Launcelot, care of The Delineator, for information about this great club. 


mals; then two boys can cover themselves 
up to look like a baby elephant, another 
boy in front holding the trunk. Another 
pair of boys can make an imitation gi- 
raffe’s head, set it on a pole, and dress up 
to look like this long-necked creature. A 
pony or colt can have paper stripes stuck 
on his sides to look like a zebra, and a big 
dog can have a mane attached so that 
he will look like a lion. By ingenuity, 


and making intelligent use of such things 
as can be gotten hold of, quite an impo- 
sing menagerie can be arranged. 

At the end of the animal parade there 
may be a giant, if there is a boy who can 





Member of the [esswales (Ontario) Chapter 


in full regalia 


walk on high stilts, and cover them with 
long trousers; also a dwarf, easy to make 
of any small boy by putting a big false 
head on him that will set down over his 
shoulders. Then some boy with a false 
beard can put on a dress and appear as 
the bearded lady, and in like manner 
other freaks can be imitated. 

A ring-master and a clown should be 


chosen, or, better, two clowns, and these 
should get a joke-book, or read the funny 
stories in the papers, and learn a lot of, 
them by heart, and repeat them for the 
benefit of the audience. They should try 
to make some jokes on local things that 
everybody knows about, and, in getting 
up these, probably some of the older folk 
wil help the boys. 

Tilting at rings is a good entertainment 
to introduce at a circus. It is also ap- 
propriate to Boy Knights. <A pole is set 
up in the center of the circus ring, and a 
crosspiece fixed on at a height of about 
twelve feet. From this crosspiece hangs 
a cord carrying a ring—a wooden curtain 
ring is about right for size. The ring 
should be six feet above the ground. Each 
boy who is to tilt carries-a pole or lance 
of light wood, six to ten feet long. The 
ring and cord are set swinging gently, and 
each boy in turn takesa run at full speed 
across the circus ring, and tries to carry 
off the swinging ring at the end of his 
lance. There may be any number of 
trials, and a prize should be awarded the 
most successful Boy Knight. 

It is not easy to imitate the bareback 
riding done in real circuses, but if there 
are boys who can do feats of tumbling, or 
exercises on the horizontal or parallel 
bars, it is well to put up a platform and 
bars for such an exhibition. A_ three- 
legged race always adds to the ({fun, 
and an imitation automobile race is sure 
to bring out the applause. Get half a 
dozen baby carriages, and put big card- 

board signs on them—‘‘Rocket,’’ 
‘Scarlet Flyer,” ‘‘Mileaminit,’’ 
‘Scooter’? and similar names. Put a 
small boy in each, and let him keep 
calling ‘‘Shonk! honk!”’ or blow a horn 
as though he were a chauffeur. Let 
big boys push these around the ring 
two or three times for the race. Then 
announce that the winner has just 
beaten the world’s record, made at 
some place last year. 

A wheelbarrow race, sack race, ob- 
stacle race, wrestling bout and jump- 
ing contest will also add to the interest 
of the circus. Clever Boy Knights 
will think of other things besides 
those described here that will help to 
make a good circus. 

A minstrel show is always fun, but 
it requires a great deal of preparation, 
more than most boys are willing to give 
it. However, if any chapter really wants 
to have one I shall be glad to send in- 
structions for it. 

If it is not possible to give a circus, a 
tournament such as the one described in 
THe DeEvingaTtor for January will be 
found very satisfactory. 





AUNT BETTY’S LETTER AND PRIZE OFFERS 


DeaAR GIRLS AND Boys: 

I wish that you could have been with 
me one day last week when I took a party 
of young people to the country for the 
day. We started early in the morning, 
and after a long ride in the cars reached 
the loveliest place you could imagine. 
There was a lake with rowboats and 
canoes on it, a tennis-court, a baseball 
field, and, best of all, there were great 
grassy meadows that reached to the hills 
half a mile away. 

Such a fine time as we had! Some of the 
older boys took the younger ones out on 
the lake, others played tennis, and still 
others went for a long walk, coming back 
with great bunches of wild flowers. The 
younger girls and boys stayed with me, 
and we played ‘‘Cat and Mouse,” ‘‘King 


A sensitive plant before it had been touched 





Cesar’’ and other fine games. Later we 
visited an old, old house which is now a 
museum. It is furnished just as it was 
two hundred yearsago. Inthe old kitch- 
en were shelves filled with shining brass 
and copper, and in the great open fire- 
place hung the crane, just ready for the 
roast, it seemed. 

We had a beautiful day, and that is 
why I wished for all of you. On second 
thoughts, though, I’m afraid that several 
thousand boys and girls would have been 
almost too many to take; don’t you 
think so too? 

Hoping that the second month of your 
vacation may be even finer than the 
first, Iam Your affectionate 

AUNT BETTY. 


QUEER THINGS IN NATURE 
A Plant that Dislikes Handling 


HIS little plant grows in the woods, 
but you can buy it at any florist’s and 
grow it in your garden-bed or window- 

box. The queer thing about it is that 
the minute you touch it its leaves close 
up. So it is called a ‘‘sensitive plant.”’ 
Its scientific name is Mimosa pudica. 
Clever people who have made a study 
of botany think that long, long ago it 
formed this curious habit as a protection 
against animals that wanted to eat it. 


Essays. $51in prizes of one dollar each 
will be given for the best essays entitled 
*“‘How I Am Spending My Vacation” or 
“A Great Fire.”’ 

Verses. $5 in prizes of one dollar each 
will be given for the five best verses with 
“Barn” or ‘‘Stars’’ in the title. 

Photographs. $5 in prizes of one dollar | 
each will be given for the five best photo- 
graphs of “The Old Oak’”’ or ‘‘The Tea- 
Party.” 

Drawings. $5 in prizes of one dollar 
each will be given for the best drawings 
entitled ‘‘The Peddler”’ or ‘* Baby's Chair.” 

These contests are open to all, without 
charge or consideration of any kind. 
Contestants need not be subscribers to 
THE DELINEATOR. AddressAUNT BETTY, 
THE DELINEATOR. 
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‘Is no secret to the users of L_ablache, 
that greatest of all beautifiers. Summer 
sun and winds have no terrors for those 
who rely on Lablache as a protector. 
Beautiful women everywhere owe the 
clearness, delicacy andrefinementof their 
summer complexions to its use. It is a | 
luxury and an every-day toilet necessity. 

Miss L. Mae Wainman, of Evansville, Ind., 


whose picture we present, writes: — 
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“To all ladies who desire a beautiful com- 
vy] plexion | recommend 
Lablache Face Powder.” 


Refuse Subatitutes q she 3 Benen 
may be dangerous, F] 
White, Pink or Cream, 
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BEN LEVY CO., § 
French Perfumers, (> 

Dept. H, Y 
125Kingston Street, ( 


Boston, Mass. 


Makes ce Cream in 5 Minutes ! 


eae fora freezer, when the 
POLA STAR sells for % the price. 
The only safe and sure household 
freezer made 
Any Child can use it. 


Used in Leading Hospitals 


Makes smooth, rich cream. 
Comes in four sizes, 1, 2, pane 4 qts. 
Send for our booklet on frozen Des- 
serts. 

At Hardwavreand Housefurnishing 
Dealers’ or 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. 
108 Duane St., New York 





On the Trail of the 
Ghost 


This is the most extraordinary series on psychic 
research ever printed ina magazine. Hundreds of 
authors, some of them fiction writers, have prepar- 
ed slipshod, hastily written articles, more or less 
vague, incorrect, incoherent and untrustworthy. 
Hampton’s special writers have been studying 
this subject both in this country and abroad for 
a year, interviewing the most celebrated Euro- 
pean savants, and experimentalists, attending 
seances and making photographs by new special 
processes. “ 


Here for the nist ee ou will get a ons rs 


nite, concise and mbracing series of 
authentic articles ee “the whole matter .“ 
cf ghostland and human communication 









therewith. If you miss this series you - 
miss the most startling documents .” : 
thatthelast score of years haveseen .” Hampton's 
in the magazine world. They be- Magazine 
nin March. Send ws twenty New York 
Five cents oc we willsend yo you ; Enclosed 
the March, May and Ju ” herewith is 25c 
numbers by return mail .” for which send me 
a * the March, May and 
HAMPTON'S MAGAZINE ~" July issues. 
66 W. 35th St. -” Name 
Wew York a 
- Address 
Who Wants “Bonnie Boy” 
ahs fs and this Beauti- 
Bay ful Cart? 
y 
hitch 
ed to 


the "Govern- 
ess'' cart, one 
of our‘famous 
Tony Pony ve- 
hicles. The 
children fn the 
cart are having 
the most fun! 
They can't spill, 
forthe carts are 
so built that tipping over {is Impossible. 


**Bonnie Boy" 
broken and doesn't mind an automobile, a street car or a railroad 


is city 
engine oT least bit. Won't ar at anythin: , Peean 

styles o dren’s 
The T ony Pon ny Line vein Jes—the most fash- 
fonable patterns on the boulevards of all the lare cities. We have 
130 imported Shetlands to select from, We send the Tony Pony out- 
fit conmplete—pony, harnessand cart. Write for Mlustrated catalog. 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 27 Office Bidg., Kale 


Azo, 
We also make the Reliable > Michixan line ‘of plesourey MEnIIES 


i ‘FRECKLES 


REMOVED 
We can positively remove any 
case of freckles with 
STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 
This {s a strony assertion, I-ut we 
will refund a Tene’ If not satis 
| fied. Our remedy is prepared for this | 
one ailment. Write for particulars. ! 


. Stillman (ream (o., ah Asrera, IB 


—- 
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You Can Easily Own a Diamond ora Watch, Pay cacfifth on 
delivery, halaace In # equal monthly) paymenta, Deorriptive 
cetalog, containipg-1%" L:lnetrations, free. Mirite for if tutay 


Dept. H 13, O2 te C8 State &t., Chicage, iil. 
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The Value us 7 New York 
Reputation 


Every line of the New York City Surface Cars is a 
good line. When it comes to reaching people who 
spend money, the least thought of line in New York City 
is likely to be better than the best line in any other city. 

New York buys what it waerts—other cities, what 
they zeed. 

A New York reputation sells more goods throughout 
the country than any amount of local advertising. And 
New York City Surface Car Advertising will make a 
National reputation for your product for less money than 
any other medium or mediums combined. 

You can buy space in all of the cars or part of the 
cars on any line or lines you want—or you can cover 
the greatest buying public in the world absolutely. 

We don’t ‘‘know it all,” but we have had a good 
dea] of experience. The numerous successes which New 
York City Surface Car Advertising has achieved should 
mean something in the way of proof. Let us tell you 
what we would do with your proposition. 

We have the exclusive control of all advertising space 
in the New York City Surface Cars - boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, Richmond and in the Fifth Avenue 
Auto Busses. No patent medicine or ‘‘cure’’ advertising 
accepted. Study the cards -we have a standard. 


Dealings direct with principals only. 


~ New York City 
Car Advertising 


Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 































EN’S FOOT-EASE 


ALL 
| Shake into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a Powder for the feet. Jt relieves painful, swollen. 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, achin 
feet. It is always in demand for use in Patent Leather Shoes an 
for Breaking in New Shoes. We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists, 25c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c in stamps. 


“ta a pinch FREE rrtar PACKAGE sent by mail. Address 
Foot Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 




















Special Mid-Summer Contest 
BEGINNING JULY 16th, ’09 
FOR SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


THE DELINEATOR 


Over 5,000 Dollars in Rebates and Prizes 
Write for Circular Today 
THE DELINEATOR, Circutation Dept., BUTTERICK B.ioc., NEW YORK 










THE JENNY WREN CLUB 
FOR GIRLS 




















Summer-time Sewing and Sport 


The Jenny Wren Club is just the thing for girls who like sewing and who want to meet their friends regularly 
during vacation. Write to Catherine Heath, THE DELINEATOR, for particulars about organizing a branch. 


even in the most hygienic household 

—every doll should have a little flannel 
bed-sack. The one that I have picked 
out for this lesson will be very easy for 
you, because it has only two seams and 
they are put together with the same 
basting and running stitches that you 
learned in ma- 
king the petti- 
coat. 

The sack is cut 
by piece No. 4 of 
pattern 319, the 
little set of doll’s 
clothes in which 
you found the 
petticoat. Fold 
your material 
lengthwise and 
lay piece 4 on it so that the threc round 
holes that we call triple perforations come 
just onthe fold. Lay the pattern on, and 
then cut it out with sharp scissors. You 
must be careful to clip the little jagged 
notches in the side edges so that you can 
tell how to close the seams. 

The outside edges of this little sack 
are finished with buttonhole scalloping, 
stamped from Kaumagraph No. 1822. 
You'll find that stamping is great fun. It 
is better to do tt 


|* CASE of illness—and illness wtH occur 





kimono 


stitches so that your work will be firm 
and heavy. (Illustration No. 4.) For 
the scalloping itself take one or two short 
running stitches inside the design to hold 
your thread, and then begin. Stick your 
needle in at the upper line of the scallop 
and bring it outat the underline. Slip your 
thread under the needle (Hlustrction No. 
4), and draw it through. 
Holding the thread under 
the needle in this way 
makes the ‘‘purl’’ on the 
edge of the scallop that 
you noticed in the but- 
tonhole stitch. After you 
have worked the scallops 
all around the edge of the 
sack take a pair of sharp 
scissors and cut the 
flannel away beyond the 
scallop. Be careful you 
don’t cut the embroidery 
stitches in doing so, or you'll come to grief. 
So much for our sewing lesson. Now 
we can think about fun. Ever so many 
of you write to me in the course of a 
month asking for directions about gamcs. 
As this is vacation and you have lots of 
time to play, I can’t do better than to tell 

you of some now. | 
Have you ever played ‘ French roll”? 
Thisis a fine, 





No. 3—Second 
step in makine 
a French seam 





before you join 
the seams of the 
sack, as it is easier 
to manage it that 
way. Spread the 
sack flat on your 
ironing-board 
and lay the Kau- 
magraph about 
an inch from the 
edge of the sack. 
(Illustration No. 
4.) Then press 
it with a warm 
iron. Be sure 
that you lay the 
rough side of 
the Kaumagraph next the flannel and 
that your iron is not too hot. You can 
try your luck with the sample Kauma- 
graph before you use the real one. In 
going round the curved corners of the 
sack you will have to sht the Kaumagraph 
so that you can curve it a httle—your 
leader will show you how it should be done. 

After you have stamped your sack, close 
the under-arm seams with French seams. 
That sounds hard, but it is really very 
simple. In the first place you make a 
plain ordinary seam on the right side of 
the sack, basting it three-eighths of an 
inch from the edge. (Illustration No. 2.) 
Then make your sewing line of running 
and back stitches about a quarter of an 
inch outside of the 
basting. (Illustration 
No. 2.) Rip out your 
basting stitches, clip 
the seam at the point 
where the sleeve joins 
the body almost to 
the sewing line, then 
turn the sack wrong 
side out. 

Fold the sack so 
that the seam comes 
just on the crease. 
Make another row of 
running and back 
stitches a quarter of 
an inch from the fold. 
(INustration No. 3.) 
This last sewing covers the raw edge of 
the seam completely. 

At the point where you clipped the 
seam you must take three or four but- 
tonhole stitches so that the raw edge will 
not fray out. 

A French seam is one of the neatest 
ways to finish a garment. It is generally 
used on underclothes or anything else 
that is made of a soft, fine material. 

And now for the scalloping. You'll find 
it a little like buttonholing, but much 
easier. In the first place, you have to 
pad the scallop design with tiny running 
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No. 2—First step in 
making a French 
seam 
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Club 2102 of Philadelphia, Pa. 


romping game, 
andcan be played 
out-of-doors as 
well as in. Any 
number of chil- 
dren may take 
partinit. All the 
players, except 
one, stand in 
line. with their 
hands on the 
shoulders of the 
one in front. The 
first in line is the 
“*baker,’’ the 
last the ‘French 
roll.’’ Those be- 
tween are the ‘‘oven.’’ The player not in 
line is the ‘‘buyer.’’ The buyer must say io 
the baker, ‘‘Give me my French roll.” “It 
is at the back of the oven,’’ the baker must 
answer. The buyer runs down the line to 
get it, but the French roll runs toward the 
front, crying out as she does so, ‘*Who 
runs, Whoruns?’’ Ifthe buyer catches the 
French roll, the French roll must become 
the buyer. If the French roll gets to the 
top of the line before the buyer, she be- 
comes the baker, and the buyer tries again. 

A quieter game is called ‘All in the 
Well.” A circle about eight inches across 
is made on the ground, and a wooden peg 
—a clothes-pin will do— is driven into the 
earth. On the top of the peg a button 1s 


placed. Each 


. 


player before she 
enters the game 
must pay three 


buttons into the 
“pool,’”’ which can No. 4—Showing how 
be a spot some- to pad and embroser 
where near the scallops 


circle. The players 

take turns in throwing a short stick at 
the button on the peg. When a gir 
succeeds in knocking the button off and 
it falls inside the circle, she may take a 
button from the pool; if she knocks tt 
outside the circle she may take two but- 
tons; if she does not knock it off at all. 
she must pay a button into the pool. 
The person who wins the greatest number 
of buttons is declared the victor. 

“Ruth and Jacob” is great fun. The 
players form a circle, with a blindfolded 
person in the middle. The circle dance: 
around until the girl in the center call> 
‘stop!’ and points at somebody. That 
person must then step inside the circle. The 
blindfolded girl cries ‘‘Ruth,’’ and the other 
girl answers ‘‘Jacob."’ By following the 
voice, she tries to catch “Ruth,” who vt 
course keeps moving all the time. When 
at last she succeeds she must guess who tt 
is... If she 1s right, she may take her place 
with the othercplayers. 
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Until the Summer is Over, 











Bid Your Oven Good- by 





Next winter go back to home-baked beans, if you will. 


summer meals ready to serve. 


It requires sixteen hours of soaking, cooking and baking 
to prepare a dish of home-baked beans. 

That’s why you don’t serve them often insummer. You 
are seeking for dishes that require less heat. 

But let us have the heat, the work and the worry. We 
will send you the meals all ready to serve. 

And we promise delicious meals. They will be the finest 
baked beans in the world. We will try to please you so 
well, if you try us for a month, that we can keep your trade 
forever. 

Baked pork and beans, when the beans are digestible, 
make an ideal summer dish. 

Don’t judge them by home-baked beans—beans that 
ferment and form gas. They form, it is true, a severe tax 
on digestion. 

But Van Camp’s do not. They are baked in steam ovens. 
We apply twice the heat that you can in a dry oven. 

The heat breaks the granules so digestion acts instantly. 
There’s nothing easier to digest than a dish of Van Camp’s 
beans. 








Van mp: 
PoRK:»°BEANS 


More people are using Van Camp’s beans than all other brands togethcr. 





But have some of your 


Let us bake your August beans. 


And Van Camp’s are delicious, for every bean is left whole. 

None of the crisped beans that you get in home baking. 
No beans that are mushy and broken. They are mealy be- 
cause they are perfectly baked, and nutty because they are 
whole. 

Then our tomato sauce is baked into the beans, giving a 
delicious blend. Everyone likes Van Camp’s pork and beans. 
One never can serve it too often. 

Good beans are 84 per cent nutriment. And one-fourth 
of that nutriment is nitrogenous. This is Nature’s choicest 
food. 

And beans, as you know, are cheap. With more food 
value than the choicest beef, they cost not a third as much. 

And they are ready to serve if you buy Van Camp's. 
Every can in the pantry means a meal without cooking. 

So we ask you to try them for August. Don’t spend 
summer hours around a hot stove. Now is the time to learn 
what this dish means to you —to learn how vour people like it. 

And don’t buy from hand to mouth. Have them on the 
pantry shelf. Always buy a dozen cans. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 








For 


nobody evcr wants common beans after once tasting Van Camp’s. 


Some time try to bake beans as Van Camp’s are baked — 
having them nutty, mealy and whole. You will realize 
then what a science this is. We have spent 48 years in 
learning it. 


Nobody ever yet has baked beans that begin to compare 
with Van Camp’s. 


We use only the whitest and plumpest of Michigan beans. 


lhvree sizes: 


Van Camp Packing Company, 


Every bean is picked out by hand. They cost us four times 
what some beans would cost. 

We use only vine-ripened tomatoes, to get a sauce with 
sparkling zest. It costs us five times what some sauce 
would cost. 

But we have an enormous business staked on this single 
dish. So we make it without regard to cost make it as 


people like it. It will pay you to insist on Van Camp's. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Established 


wor Indianapolis, Ind. 





1909 Model 


We couldn't Improve the Powder, so we 


have again Improved the Box. 


“We believe that Nurses will appreciate the convenience 
and economy of Colgate’s latest improvement to their Tale 
Powder box. This new six-hole sifter perfectly controls 
the powder, both localizing the application and 
regulating the quantity.” 


(Signed) Mabel Wilson 
ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 


Annie W. Goodrich 

BELLEVUE AND ALLIED HOSPITALS 
Dorothea Gothson 

BABIES’ HOSPITAL 
Mary A. Samuel 

ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL 
Anne D. Van Kirk 

MT. SINAI HOSPITAL 
Annie M. Rykelt 

N. Y. POST GRADUATE HOSPITAL 
F. M. Opdycke 

HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
Mary E. Gladwin 

WOMAN'S HOSPITAL 
Mary E. Hutchison 

SLOANE MATERNITY HOSPITAL 
Sara Burns 

N. Y¥. SKIN AND CANCER HOSPITAL 


Charlotte Ehrlicher 
GERMAN HOSPITAL 


Your choice of Violet, Cashmere Bouquet, Dactylis or 
Unscented. Both powder and perfumes antiseptic. 
Trial Box sent for 4 cents. 


Send for Our Beautiful New Book 


By MARIANNA WHEELER, former Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York. 
Illustrated by ROSE O'NEIL, Member Société des Beaux Arts, Paris. 


The author has put her fifteen years’ experience as superintendent of The Babies’ 
Hospital, New York, into this standard baby book. This and her training in the New 
York and Sloane Maternity Hospitals make her book authoritative and indispensable to 
any young mother. Baby’s food, sleep, bath, airing—everytning having to do with the 
most important and critical period of life—is treated in detail. 

And the pictures! Fit for framing, every one. You are all familiar with the 
wonderful child characterization of this famous artist. 


Since the edition is small and both manuscript and pictures represent 
the best, we must ask you to send 10 cents for this little classic. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. U, 55 John St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
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BON TON CORSETS are universally recognized as the ultra-fashionable high-grade corsets of the 
present day. All the present grades are boned with WALOHN, the wonderful, indestructible boning that 
will not break, warp or rust. PRICE, *3 TO *20 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS are absolutely the best medium-priced corsets the 


world has ever known. They are the accepted standard of authentic style, perfect fit and workmanship, 
and are boned with best quality rust-proof wire. PRICE, *1 TO $3 


ADJUSTO REDUCING CORSETS are patented. They are equipped with the famous “ Reduc- 
ing Bands,” which can be instantly adjusted. Double boned throughout with wide, flat, double bones. 


Suitable for both medium and full figures. PRICE, *3 AND $5 
SEND FOR THE 
Sotp By LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE roe EO BEE x 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CoO. BRANCH OFFICES 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, WORCESTER, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON ENG. 
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Behold this vain infant of two! 

He is certainly pleased with the view. 
You'll forgive him—I hope— 

For he’s used Ivory Soap. 

You would feel just the same. Try it, too. 


For bath, toilet and fine laundry purposes; for the nursery; for shampoo- 
ing; for everything and anything that necessitates the use of a better-than- 
ordinary soap, Ivory Soap is unequalled. 


Ivory Soap a .. . Lt Floats. 
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THE DEL NEATOR. 


VOL. LXXIV 


S IT true that the people of the United States 
have ceased to be a church-going nation of which 
our Puritan forefathers would be proud? For 
the last twenty-five years-—ever since the bicycle 
and apparently harmless outdoor sports began to 
lure armies of men, women and children out of 
doors, until to-day, when the automobile and golf 
entice tens of thousands —there has been an in- 
creasing toleration of Sunday amusements and 
what appears to be a corresponding indifference 
to denominational afhliations. The newspapers 

have published columns of sensational statistics and the clergy have rushed 

to the defense of their various organizations. To Tae DELINEATOR, 
which visits hundreds of thousands of homes each month, this question 
appears of foremost importance, and last Spring the editor, Mr. Theodore 

Dreiser, asked distinguished ministers, sociologists and reformers of the 

country, ‘‘What is the matter with the churches?” 

Replies almost as varied as the personalities and the religious convic- 
tions of the scores who wrote them speedily overwhelmed the editor. 
They comprise a mass of opinion that is an invaluable contribution to cur- 
rent thought. It would be a privilege to publish all the opinions, which 
should be classified as expert testimony, but necessarily a careful selection 
must be made. In THe DELINEATOR for October a symposium will be 
presented. In this symposium eleven men who are leaders of public 
opinion will be represented. They are: Cardinal Gibbons, the Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., New York City; the Rev. Charles Aked, D.D., 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York City; the Rev. H. Russell Con- 
way, Baptist Temple, Philadelphia; the Rev. Len G. Broughton, national 
evangelist, Tabernacle Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. Emil G. 
Hirsch, Chicago; the Rev. Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean of the Theological 
School, University of Chicago; F. M. North, secretary of the Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Josiah 
Strong, American Institute of Social Service, New York City; Gypsy 
Smith, national evangelist; the Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

The names of the contributors to the symposium indicate how many- 
sided are the views expressed in answering the question of gravest signifi- 
cance in the religious world. This subject, which involves the whole plan 
of church work, will not be relinquished without the most thorough dis- 
cussion. In the Autumn and Winter THe DELINEATOR will publish a 
series of articles which includes the following topics: The Alleged Decline 
in Church Attendance, What's the Matter with the Ministers? The In- 
difference in Church Effort, The Waste in Church Property, Getting the 
Churches Together, What the Church Could Do to Meet the Social 
Unrest. 

Perhaps you wonder whether your favorite magazine is to be so serious 
next month that you will miss the usual offerings of special articles, fiction 
and fashion gossip. Don’t worry. You will find the symposium the best 
sort of reading. Then you will turn from it to follow Rear-Admiral Evans 
through the most dramatic event of his life; you will be amused by “The 
Recollections of a Woman Campaigner,” and you will become grave again 
at the contemplation of the wrongs of ‘‘The Child That Works.”’ Minnie 
J. Reynolds describes most vividly her experiences in the mountain towns 
of Colorado, which she ‘‘stumped”’ as a political orator in the first, cam- 
paign after the State had granted the franchise to women. Mabel Potter 
Daggett’s study of conditions in places where ill-nourished boys and girls, 
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scarcely beyond their babyhood, labor for miscrable pittances, will stir the 
heart to sympathy. The glimpses of the child that works in coal-mines 
and factories are wonderfully vivid; they are presented with true art. 

No one writes with a keener appreciation of the big West than F. G. 
Moorhead, whose article on ‘‘The Funny Side of Indian Home Life,” in 
THe DeLiIneaTor for May, was widely copied. In the October number 
Mr. Moorhead will tell you about ‘‘Making the Homes of the New North- 
west.” [f you have any pioneer spirit within you, you will dream of be- 
coming a settler long after you have turned the pages in which he sets forth 
the charms of life in the Canadian forests. 

The second of the series of Kipling storics will appear in October. The 
title is “A Doctor of Medicine,” and you will find the story even more 
fascinating than ‘‘Cold I[ron,’’ which you will enjoy this month. The 
illustrator has caught the charm of the tale, and we think we have good 
reason to be proud of pose oaine the greatest fiction feature in the maga- 
zine field. 

You will laugh over “The Twig and the Tree,”’ an amusing short story in 
which Johnson Morton draws a character that is the product of our modern 
mode of life and our experiments in child-rearing. You will have also 
the third instalment of Grace. MacGowan Cooke's delightful serial, ‘‘The 
Power and the Glory.’’ You have liked the heroine, Johnnie, from her 
first introduction on the day of her birth, when, despite family traditions, 
she did not wear borrowed clothes, and you will find her struggle to make 
something of her life more and more interesting each month as the story 
moves through scenes and incidents always dramatic and yet never over- 
drawn. 

In this month’s magazine William Neil Smith gives the first of his ‘* Les- 
sons in Home Building from Abroad.’’ For October he will describe and 
illustrate something of ‘‘What We Can Learn from France.’’ These les- 
sons will appeal to every one, for at heart all men and women are homc- 
builders. 

And now we have a pleasant surprise that will delight every member of 
THE DeLingeaTor family. You have often laughed at the quaint men 
and women drawn by F. G. Cooper, who has won fame by his delightful 
humor. He has promised to contribute to THE DELINEATOR a series of 
illustrated pages in which he will present various timely incidents. The 
first will appear in November, when you will enjoy ‘‘Thanksgiving with 
Mr. Cooper.’’ But it is quite impossible for the editor to give you an 
idea of what the artist is preparing for you, and Mr. Cooper will tell you 
his plans next month, when he will make his own promises in pictures as 
well as in words. 

There is still another treat to announce. THe DELINEATOR will publish 
this Autumn and next Winter a series of articles in which well-known 
classic and semi-classic compositions will be analyzed by musicians of note. 
The success of these articles lies in the fact that the interpretations will be 
practical. Each composition will be analyzed by a different musician, 
who will tell the tempo and the mood in which to play it; what musical 
meaning the composer is trying to convey; how to overcome difficulties in 
the matter of phrasing or rhythm, or in the execution of ornamental notes. 
In short, the very things which puzzle the average student will be ex- 
plained and illustrated by excerpts from each composition. Among those 
who will contribute to this remarkable series are: 

Augusta Cottlow, Joseph Lehvinne, Serge Rachmanimoff, Yolande 
Merd, Ferrucio Busoni, Moritz Rosenthal, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. If 
you are interested in music, follow this series carefully. You will be 
entertained as well as instructed. 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF CLOTHES 


The Economic Relation between Dress and Success—A Short Chapter 
on a Long Word 


By Mrs. SIMCOX 


OME time ago there fell into 
my hands a little book pur- 
porting to be the advice of a 
business woman to a young 
girl at the outset of her career. 
Curiosity prompted me to 
read it, and I was much 
amused and entertained but 
. not greatly edified thereby. 
The maxims of the woman, honestly meant no 
doubt, were erratic enough to wreck the business pros- 
pects of any one who attempted to follow them. A 
good part of the book was devoted to the considera- 
tion of dress, with tabulated recipes by which one 
could spread a fifty-dollar bill like a thin veneer over 
a year's wardrobe. Most of the details, ghastly enough, 
I assure you, have escaped my mind, but I remember 
that one of the carefully catalogued impossibilities was 
a seven-dollar suit which was to be worn through all 
four seasons of the year. I think it gave a picture of 
the girl— Maude, I believe, was her name—in this same 
To be quite frank I must say that 
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-seven-dollar outfit. 
she looked it. 

The woman who works—and I have yet to see the 
woman who doesn’t, though, of course, not all of us are 
wage-earners—must be well dressed if she wants to 
measure her full capacity for success. I am not going 
to make any foolish statement to the effect that a badly 
dressed woman never does succeed. I can just hear 
you all shouting the name of a woman-financier who is a well-known power in the 
transactions of Wall Street. 

This commercial queen has made money—her millions are all too palpable to be 
denied—in spite of her frumpy clothes. I recall a similar case of a woman now dead 
and already forgotten, who amassed an enormous fortune. She was so absorbed in 
the acquisition of wealth that it left he- no time for anything else. She might have 
been so much more, done so much more, if she had not been a person of such limited 
capacities and abilities outside of her one talent—her gift of the touch of gold. She 
might have gone down into history as a woman whose tremendous power made itself 
felt among nations, and influenced for good or evil the destinies of many men. In- 
stead, she only presented to the world the spectacle of a person capable of grasping 
a great and vital force, but incapable of using it. It would be 
rather ridiculous to take these women financiers and others of 
their ilk as a text for a talk on fashions. I do not intend to—I 
only mention them as horrible examples of badly dressed women 
who have failed to make themselves attractive. 

Professional socialists—I do not mean the kind that make 
speeches in public squares and are classed as disturbers of the 
peace, but women of the world—have always recognized the im- 
portance of dress. It is their stock in trade, their sign manual, the 
foundation principle, as it were, of their career. But the busi- 
ness woman has been less keen in her perception of the immense 
value of good clothes. I suppose it is because she is a compara- 
tively new type and there are few traditions to guide her. Un- 
doubtedly the pioneers in most professions for women were of the 
frump variety. They seem to have had a faculty for thrusting 
aside their feminine perquisites when they entered the lists of 
masculine occupations. 

Take, for instance, the case of a well-known physician a score or 
more years ago—an able woman undoubtedly, but one who 
was treated with the utmost derision and contempt by her contem- 
poraries. The street gamins followed her with hoots and jeers. 
Men refused to take her seriously, and women who approved her 
aims and ideas were antagonized by her methods of furthering 
them. No one can deny that her dress injured herself and other 
women. She aroused opposition and created prejudice not be- 
cause she followed a profession, but because she showed herself 
irrational and unbalanced. Her dress defied public opinion when 
it should conciliate it. She adopted it probably to show the world 
that she was superior to the small vanities and weaknesses of her 
kind. In reality it showed nothing but the culpable weakness of 
bad taste and bad judgment. The public lecturer was another pro- 
fessional pioneer who blazed the way for a great deal of unneces- 
sary criticism for the women who followed her, and furnished the 
opponents of women’s work with specious but none the less effect- 
ive arguments against it. If any one doubts the actual commercial 
value of dress, perhaps my personal experience with one of these 
lecturers will furnish them with food for thought. She was about 
as outré in her dress as the physician referred to. I knew her in 
a business way and at one time intended to manage a lecture tour 
for her. Something interfered, however, and I turned her over to a “severe 
well-known Western man, who started her at Kansas City. I 
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don’t think they ever got very 
much farther, for he lost a 
large sum in that one town. 
I have now among my clien- | 
tele another lecturer—a_ far 
less able woman intellectually 
than this last, but one who 
is fortunate enough to possess 
a most charming personality 
and a fund of good common sense. 





She had grasped 
the idea that attractive clothes would help her in her 
work and came to me for her gowns. The first trip 
on which she wore my dresses was an enormous suc- 
I expected, quite naturally, that she would come 
back to me again the next year. She didn’t, and when 
I met her she told me why. It seems that her pro- 
fessional vanity had been somewhat piqued when she 
discovered that women came because they found her 
attractive to look at as well as interesting to listen to. 
‘| don't want them to come for my clothes,” she told 
me. I said nothing, but I waited for the final out- 
come. The second year she went back to her mediocre 
clothes, and her audiences and box-office receipts 
dwindled simultaneously. At the beginning of her 
third season she came to me, a chastened and rueful 
She has been an excellent customer ever 
since. Like all women of her class— lecturers, singers 
and actors, whose success depends largely on the sym- 
pathetic attitude of their audience, she finds that she 
can not afford to be badly dressed. A good gown gives her self-confidence. She 
knows that she is looking her best, and her audience is unconsciously flattered into a 
good humor by her desire to please them. 

‘When I am badly dressed,"’ she told me,—and Mme. Jomelli, the famous singer, 
has said the same,—‘'I am uncomfortable—depressed, uncertain of myself. I feel 
that the audience is repelled. It holds itself aloof and eyes me with the cold, dis- 
passionate criticism that is fatal to a natural, spontaneous manner." 

Now this lecturer with her pretty gowns and winning personality has gone farther 
and done more for her cause than her predecessor, although less brilliant of the two. 

Any woman who has her way to make in the world, whether in social or business 
circles, must recognize that dress is one of her chief assets. Take the housemaid, 
for instance,—if you want to start with one of the lowest rungs of 
the ladder,—a careless, untidy girl will never get a good position. 
One knows at a glance that she is ignorant, incompetent, un- 
trained. The neat black dress, fetching apron and immaculate 
collars and cuffs stand for a position or wages that rank high in 
the servants’ world. 

The same conditions, exactly, exist right up through the ranks. 
The efficiency of a saleswoman, a stenographer, a teacher—in fact of 
any woman who works—is judged by her dress. Shabbiness 1s al- 
most always taken as a sign of ill-success, and it 1s a popular if 
somewhat fallacious theory that real merit and ability always suc- 
ceed. Carelessness is quite as blighting to one’s prospects as 
shabbiness. It may not be altogether just or fair, but it is true 
that wherever you go, your social position, your income, success or 
failure, your ability and character are appraised by the clothes you 
wear. If I were starting in business—I don’t care in what capacity 
—and had only a very little money to invest, I would put it into 
clothes—clothes that were suitable, attractive and well made. It 
is what financiers call ‘‘a good risk’’—an investment that is almost 
certain to turn out well. In fact, it isexactly what I did do when 
I came East to find my fortune in New York. I put almost all 
my capital into smart gowns and went to Saratoga at the height 
of the season. Women noticed my clothes—asked about them 
and about me. As a result I received my first private customers 
—the nucleus of my present business— there at Saratoga. 

I don’t for a moment advocate extravagance in dress except for 
women of large means. With them extravagance is more than 
excusable—it is justifiable. It keeps money in circulation that 
would otherwise be idle. It gives legitimate employment, which 
is the wisest and most beneficent form of charity, to women who 
need work. 

But for women in moderate circumstances a parsimonious at- 
titude toward dress is a false and often fatal economy. If you 
want to succeed in anything, look successful, able, competent. 
Otherwise you can 
never inspire confi- 
dence in others, 
and to look suc- 
cessful, prosperous, 
assured, you must 

be well dressed. 
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ANY WOMAN WHO HAS HER WAY TO MAKE IN THE WORLD, WHETHER IN SOCIAL OR BUSINESS 
CIRCLES, SHOULD REALIZE THAT DRESS IS ONE OF HER 


ON THE RUE DE LA PAIX AT TROUVILLE 


New Fashions at the Casino and Yacht Club that Stimulate One’s Interest 


By EDOUARD LA FONTAINE 


HE fever of excitement which always begins to manifest it- 
self at this time of the year when the August openings of 
the great dressmaking concerns are imminent, makes itself 
felt most keenly at Trouville. Every day new gowns put in 
their appearance in the shop windows of the seaside Rue de 
la Paix, and women study them with eager absorption as if 
they would wrest from the sphinx-like flounces some inkling 
of the future trend of fashions. 

Mannequins gorgeous in Summer finery, stroll leisurely 
along the boardwalk, the observed of all observers. If they did nothing else, these 
wonderful and somewhat brazen professional peacocks, 
than to add to the brilliancy and picturesqueness of 
the scene, one would feel, perforce, a sense of gratitude 
toward them for the sumptuous color they furnish in 
a very gay and beautiful picture. 

To be sure, many sane-minded people feel that this 
comparatively new form of advertising is somewhat of a 
mistake on the part of the couturi¢re. Women of the 
world refuse to compete in dress with these lay figures, 
or, worse still, run the risk of being mistaken for one of. 
their number. They are already beginning to show a 
haughty though justifiable restraint in their own dress 
and a growing tendency to reserve their most beautiful 
gowns and wraps for the intimate seclusion of their own 
homes. On the whole, you are rather to be congratula- 
ted that the mannequin has not made her appearance as 
yet in America. 

Nevertheless, one must confess to a lurking feeling of 
admiration for the skill with which the dressmakers 
No expense is spared to obtain a 





present their wares. 
striking effect, and the eye, once caught, is held by the 
real beauty of the workmanship, the clever use of dar- 
ing colors and the exquisite perfection of every detail. 
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The other day as I was taking a morning walk along 
the beach I met three mannequins representing a well- 
known,firm. Even if I had not become familiar with 
their faces at the race-tracks earlier in the year, I should 
have recognized them at once as members of their pro- 
fession. Their over-exaggerated hats, too elaborate | 
and manifestly expensive and expansive hair, the at- \ 
tention demanding and commanding colors of their | 
frocks, parasols and shoes, proclaimed them at once as 
leading ladies in the comedy of clothes. 

One of them was in white serge—an innocuous enough 
material in itself—a most attractive frock worn under a 
loose burnous sort of wrap in a virile shade of emerald- 
green satin. The dress was comparatively simple 
once one separated it from the aggressive detail of its 
trimming. 

It was cut quite short—a version of the trotteur that 
is growing steadily in favor with the Frenchwoman 
because of the comfort and freedom it affords. The 
skirt was in five gores elaborately braided at the bottom 
to about knee depth in a very lustrous metallic green 
thread worked into a close, heavy design of lotus leaves 
and peacock’s eyes. At the front and back the em- 
broidery ran up in points to meet embroidered bands 
laid over the shoulders, this forming almost the sole 
trimming of the waist. 
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The bodice had a short, close cap sleeve which wascut 
in one with the waist and which stopped well above the 
elbow. It was trimmed along the outside from its low- 
er edge to the neck of the chemisette with an embroid- 
ered band similar to those used on the bodice. The 
yoke and sleeves were of alengon lace closely run with the metallic green thread. 

The dress was worn with a black hat almost hidden under a mass of green ostrich 
plumes. With it, of course, was a parasol, the inevitable accompaniment of every 
outdoor costume worn by a Frenchwomar. This one was of green satin of the pagoda 
variety, with the many close-set ribs bent near theend. It was mounted on a long 
slender jade handle—really a lovely thing. In fact, the whole toilette was admittedly 
lovely, though unnecessarily lurid. 

One of the other gowns worn by another one of the trio pleased me much better. It 
was in a heavy crépe shantung in an unusual shade that is called gazelle 
misted over with gray. 





a lavender 
In fact, most of the new shades this Fall will show a strong 
leaning toward the pastel tones—strong colors thickly overlaid with a deadening, 
much-subdued neutral tint. 

To go back, though, to the second dress of the plages de Trouville, the upper part 
was a severely plain, close-fitting body of gazelle-colored net heavily embossed ina 
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sort of scroll-like vermicelli design of rather heavy cord 
covered with the shantung silk. The upper pari of the dress 
was cut away across the back and front and hollowed out 
under the arms, so that over the bust and shoulders little 
remained except the straps that held the corsage in place. 
The upper part of the dress was supplemented by a guimpe 
of plain lavender tissue over a heavily patterned lace. The 
princess body was cut off well below the hips and continued 
by a short plaited skirt. 

The dress was really delightful, and so was the hat worn with it. The latter was of 
very fine straw the color of the dress—a small 1830 
bonnet that entirely covered the hair in the back. It 
was trimmed with huge rosettes of faded lavender nb- 
bon set just below the ears on either side of the face. 
Thrown back over the hat was an old-time face veil of 
gray thread lace that gave it quaintness and charm. 

The third mannequin was such a fluffy, ornate young 
person that it was impossible to describe her. Each 
angle revealed some fresh complication in the design 
and detail of her gown so that she only created a con- 
fused impression of rose-colored linen and many laces 
and embroideries. I lost the three of them in the mazes 
of the crowd as I went on my way toward the Rue de la 
There I found a number of new gowns, sprung 
up like mushrooms overnight, that might interest you, 
revealing as they do the tendency if not the actual 
trend, of Fall fashions. 
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One of the dresses exhibited by a house that makes a 
specialty of smart trottcur frocks was in a bright shade of 
gens d’arme-blue voile. The raised belt coming an inch or 
so above its normal position at the sides and back gave 
a suggestion of the high waistline. Across the front, 
though, the belt was stopped by a double princess panel. 
Each section was rather narrow and ended in a deep 
scallop just below the knee. From there down the 
. hiatus left by the foreshortened panel was filled in by a 
~ plaited section cleverly arranged to give one sufficient 

width at the bottom of the skirt without distending its 
narrow lines. In the back the dress had the same 
arrangement of panels save that they were broken at 
the waistline by the belt, and at their reappearance in 
the skirt they took the form of a double box plait. The 
dress was worn with a guimpe of tucked batiste and 
valenciennes lace. 

A rival house was making a somewhat premature 
showing of early Fall tailor-mades. Some of them were 
two-piece suits, others three, but the majority were coats 
and dresses. One that I especially admired was in the 
new shade of coal-dust gray worsted—a gray that goes 
under that name by courtesy only, since it very closely 
approximates a purplish black. The same indefinite 
surface haze that I have already spoken of, in regard to 
the pastel colors, appears in this new shade and allows 
it to rank among the grays. 
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The dress portion of the suit was cut with another of 
those princess bodies—a style so marked that even the 
uninitiated recognize in it a fashion that will be almost 
universal during the coming year. The front and back 
panels of the dress sloped out above the waistline until 
they reached the armhole. At the front and back they 
Were cut out in deep V’s disclosing a guimpe of dyed 
marquisette. 

The lower part of the dress showed the same feeling 
for width without fulness that is characteristic of the new 
It was a deep circular flounce, shorter at the back than at the front, a rather 
At all events, the 
The extremely scant skirt is possible only when it is long 


styles. 
peculiar cut that had its origin with an English tailor, I believe. 


effect was very graceful. 
and en traine. 

The coat of the suit was not remarkable in any way—long, semi-fitted and excep- 
tionally well tailored for a garment of French manufacture. I liked the lining—broad 
white satin stripes on a background of gun-metal silk. Self-colored satins and striped 
two-toned silks have been declared the smart lining of the Fall. 

Among the more pretentions gowns that were being shown at Trouville were a 
number of afternoon dresses in soft silks and silk cashmeres. I sawone in a vapeur- 
gray foulard with a vague, indefinite surface design of white. The silk of the upper 
part of this bodice was laid in gathers at either side of the deep chemisette. The 
lower part of the bodice was a peculiar bib-like arrangement that sloped upward 
from under the arms into a blunt point at the center-of the chemisette. 


BEYOND THE CITY LIMITS 


News of the Shops for the Women Who Are Still in the Country 
By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


OST women who are lucky enough to be out of town at this 
season of the year realize their good fortune too fully to 
jeopardize it by returning to the city even in answer to the 
siren call of special sales and bargain-counter opportunities. 
At the same time, the feminine instinct, ever on the alert 
for the main chance among the new fashions, has a weather 
eye out for the things that will be of pressing interest in the 
next month or so. When one returns to town after a three 
or four months’ absence with a wardrobe that shows all the 

legitimate hallmarks of a long and arduous vacation, one finds the need of new 

Just why 





clothes staring one persistently in the face. 
a perfectly respectable, well-made Spring suit should 
turn suddenly shamefaced on the first Fall day and do 
one the shabby trick of presenting an absolutely pov- 
erty-stricken appearance to the critical eves of a well- 
dressed world, is a matter on which it is fruitless to 
conjecture. Whatever the cause may be, the first frost 
certainly acts as a fatal blight on all warm-weather 
clothes. It lays ruthless hands on one’s most cherished 
Summer finery and sends one to the right-about for 
serges and cheviots to take its place. 
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In view of the unpleasant persistency with which 
cold weather returns each Fall, the woman of wisdom 
refuses to let it come upon her unawares. August itself 
is not too early to lay plans for Autumnal tailor-mades. 
The shops are beginning to show the new materials and 
drop hints of new colors—or of old ones masquerading 
under new names—that hold forth a promise of added 
loveliness for the gowns of the next season. One can 
form a pretty just estimate of what will be worn by 
smartly-dressed women by a visit to the shops that cater 
to them. 

Yesterday I went on a tour of inspection and must 
confess myself enchanted with what I saw. The new 
materials are really remarkable in many ways—unusual 
in texture and wonderful in colorings. There promises 
to be a decided change in the fabrics used by the best- 
dressed women during the next year, if one 1s to accept 
the expert testimony of the manufacturers. 

Last year, as you remember, the cry of the ultra- 
smart was all for satins and satin-finished cashmeres and 
broadcloths, satin-striped prunellas and satin-surfaced 
silks. Everything shone and glistened with a brilliancy 
that gave a jewel-like luster to beautiful gowns and pro- 
duced an effect of almost barbaric splendor. 
the glisten and glow have been passed on to the general 
public. More satins and satin-surfaced materials will 
be worn this year than last, but their very popularity 
signs their death-warrant. Once widely accepted they 
will lose their exclusiveness and the ultra-chic woman 
will drop them for something else. It 1s only another 
instance of the need of adopting a thing when it ts new, 
if one wants to lay claim to the distinction of being 
really well dressed. 


This season 
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Instead of satins, this year will witness the dawning 
star of all dull-finished, crépe-surfaced materials. One 
finds the first premonition of the change in the heavy 
Shantung silks that will be worn in dresses, suits and 
wraps until wellinto November. The new raw silks are 
woven with a rough finish that makes them look at first 
glance like some new genre of cr¢pe de Chine. They are 
very beautiful, and will be wonderfully effective in re- 
ception gowns and theater dresses for the early Fall. 
For evening gowns one may expect to see the crépe 
weaves of silk usurping the place of satin at the opera 
and Horse Show this Winter. 

On the whole, I feel a little regretful for the change. The satins were very lovely, 
and I sha’n’t be inclined to blame the populace if they hold to them for a while longer. 
Among the better class of dressy tailor-made suits that are already on exhibition, one 
finds sufficient evidence that the satin-surfaced cloths and broadcloths will die hard 
even among the advance-guard of fashionably-dressed women. 

But for the tailored suit—the smart trotteur frock that one meets on the avenue—the 
dull-finished materials will undoubtedly hold first place. Crépe-surfaced serge will 
probably be the most worn material that one will see where well-gowned women con- 
gregate. Homespuns—a rougher material than crépe serge—with a perceptible hair 
weave on the surface, are being shown both here and abroad. There is some talk of 
the revival of zibeline—a material on the order of homespun, only more so—but I think 
it will hardly make its appearance until cold weather really sets in. 


Bedford cord is another familiar fabric among the new arrivals. It is lighter in 





weight than the old-time version—a cotelé weave, they call 
it abroad. It is very good-looking, and so is its prototype 
—ottoman cloth—a woolen material with a slightly-raised 
rib. 
that is one of the materials which they have been using in 
Paris this Summer. The new Fall material, however, is 
heavier and more closely woven than that of the Summer. 
delf-colored striped materials still retain their place in spite 
of changing fashions and the downfall of other well-tried 
favorites. 


It looks a little like the cote de cheval, or ‘‘side of a horse," 





One of the best-known English tailors is using a plain color—preferably 
black—with a fine hair-line cord of white. 
are the premiere choice of a prominent French house, 
especially the diagonals with coarse, heavy wales group- 
ed together in clusters of twos and threes and fives. 
some of the new diagonals are nothing more than a very 
fine cross twill, but the smarter ones show the wide, 
flat rib. 


Diagonals 
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Worsted is a general term that covers a multitude of 
good-looking materials that have no special name. All 
of them are dull-finished—the difference between them 
lies in the weave. Some of them are perfectly plain, 
but the majority are manufactured with some sort of a 
basket or herring-bone stripe. 

All these materials are shown already in the new suits 
brought over by the Fifth Avenue shops and tailoring 
establishments which have to be prepared for the first 
impatient orders brought out by the always unexpected 
cold spells of September. The coats are decidedly 
longer—some of them forty, forty-five and even fifty 
inches, while others show a curious gradation including 
all three lengths in a sort of step effect beginning at the 
center of the back and ending at the under-arm seam. 

The new coats are all semi-fitting, flat-backed and 
more or less narrow-shouldered. Our tailors donot lend 
themselves to the French idea of contracting a coat 
across the chest by letting the armhole eat well into the 
coat. At the same time the small, close sleeve, which is 
a prominent feature of the season’s styles, can not fail 
to make a woman look decidedly slender. In some of 
the coats the sleeves are set in after a peculiar but very 
becoming fashion. The raw edge of the armhole is 
turned under and stitched down close to the edge of 
the fold. The sleeve is then set in with a second row of 
stitching half an inch or so from the first. It gives 
the shoulder a very flat, well-tailored appearance. I 
thought it an excellent device when I ran across it first in 
a suit of mustard-colored serge with straight seamless 
fronts and a rather deep shawl collar covered with heavy 
ribbed black ottoman silk. 
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With it was a yoke-skirt—a perfect beauty it seemed 
to me, for it had an arrangement of yoke and panels 
that was entirely new. The yoke was fairly shallow, 
reaching just below the hips at the sides and dipping 
down quite precipitously toward the front, where it 
merged itself into wide front panels that ran to the hem 
of the dress. The lower part of the skirt was plaited all 
the way around save for the one panel at the front, and 
another that ran up over the yoke to the waistline at 
the back. 

In fact, plaited skirts, far from being dead, are show- 
ing a most amazing amount of vitality. In most cases, 
it is true, they make some concession to the demand for 
slenderness by disappearing at intervals to make way 
for an occasional plain gore or by stopping just short of 
the hips and attaching themselves to a yoke asin the 
case of the skirt I have just described. Many of the 
new princess dresses are cleverly constructed, with a close-fitting cuirass body, beau- 
tifully braided, often in soutache or rat-tail braid, which is cut off abruptly well above 
the knees and is completed with a plaited section that is neither skirt nor flounce. It 1s 
tremendously smart, however, and a style that is neither difficult to make ncz to wear. 

The coats of the new suits—in fact all coats—are cut closer to the figure below the 
waist than they were last vear. The same strenuous effort to reduce the lines of the 
figure is being kept up faithfully both here and abroad. The coats are still semi- 
The backs are narrow and flat, and the 
IT saw 


fitting, but the cut has changed perceptibly. 
skirt of the coat is almost as close-fitting as the dress over which it is worn. 
a most desirable coat the other day in a worsted suit of the new coal-dust color. 
The two-seamed back was quite flat, and separated a trifle at the under-arm seam, 
which was slashed to the hip line. The fronts wer@ double breasted at the waistline 
and slightly cut away below it. The\neck Opening of the coat_was extremely deep. 
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3196 
Suggestion of military trimming 


T IS always interesting 
to note at the first ap- 
pearance of a season 
what are the newest 
and most general ten- 
dencies in style, mate- 
rials and color-schemes. 
The slim figure has the 

precedence over the stouter form, and 

every woman is doing everything in her 
power to remain or get as slight as pos- 
sible, in addition to selecting those styles 
and materials which will help to carry out 
this effect. The coats are made in a va- 
riety of lengths this season to suit the in- 
dividual taste, but the latest reports from 
abroad are to the etfect that the long 
models are favored there, which means 
that they will be adopted here without 
any hesitation. Perhaps the materials 
which are most popular are the stripes 
which make the figure look more slender, 
and the diagonals in all widths. <A very 
nobby two-piece suit is shown here (3240) 
which is made on the newest lines and 
will tend to give the woman that desired 
slight effect. The semi-fitting coat may 
be made in either the thirty-six or the 
forty inch length. Two styles of neck 
finishings are provided for in this design, 
the shawl and the notched collar, and the 
woman may usc her choice in the closing 
of the coat as well. Both styles of sleevcs 
are much used this season, the sleeve which 
is plain at the top as the sleeve in the 
man’s coat, and the one which is gathered 
into the armhole. ‘The skirt of this suit 
is cut in fiv. gores and measures about 
three and iive-eighth yards if made with 
the inverted plait or about three yards if 
made with the habit back. This suit is 
entirely suitable for either a dressy suit or 
for more general wear, according to its 
development. If desired for real hard 

Wear 2s a suit gets in every-day use, it 

might be made of any of the marnish 

Suitings or of a mixed tweed. For this 

use the skirt in the clearing length is 

more suitable, and the notched collar and 

Straight closing edges are more in keeping 
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THE LATEST TENDENCIES 
Models Give the Popular Slender Effect to the Figure 


Some Show the Invasion of Plaits 
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Showing the two lensths coats and skirts 


with the practical suit. The more dressy 
suits are made in broadcloths and satin 
prunellas with satin or moiré collar and 
cuff-facings. The skirt with the short 
sweep and the coat with the shawl collar 
and cutaway closing edges are especially 
well adapted to the dressy suit. In ma- 
king the coat the woman may omit the 
cutis and pockets if she desires to do 
so. While every woman should select a 
color which is becoming to her, she may 
select one from the most popular shades 
of the season. This suit would be very 
handsome if devcloped in either coal- 
dust, black or the color known as the 
raisin shade. These colors are distinct- 
ly dressy, while scal brown and navy 
blue are practical shades for more general 
wear. 

Design 3240 may be had in eight sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. The medi- 
um size requires for making the suit elev- 
en and five-eighth yards of material 27 
inches wide, seven and one-quarter yards 
44 inches wide or six and one-quarter 
yards 50 inches wide, with five-eighths 
yard of silk 20 inches wide for inlaying 
the shawl-collar facing and the cuffs, or 
one-quarter yard of velvet 20 inches wide 
to cover the notched collar. 


MANY of the new models of skirts 
show the invasion of plaits once 
more. Though a few are plaited all 
around the hips, more skirts show the 
plaits in groups or with plaited flounces. 
A model embodying both of these features 
is shown in No. 3196, a ladies’ princess 
dress, which is arranged fora closing at the 
left side or at the back.. This dress con- 
sists of a seven or eight-gored upper part 
lengthened by a plaited flounce which has 
a straight lower edge. If desired, the 
neck may be finished with a standing col- 
lar as shown on the opposite page, or with 
the chemisette with the high or collarless 
neck. The former is of course the plainer 
model, while the latter would allow the 
introduction of a bit of lace or tucked 
goods, which would give a dressy appear- 
ance tothe design. The two-seam sleeves 
are made in either the full or three- 
quarter length. The back of the dress 
may be made with an inverted plait or in 
habit style. This model may be de- 
veloped in a number of different ways for 
as many different occasions. As shown 
on the opposite page, the model would 
make a very attractive dress for street 
wear in the afternoon, being simple and 
yet rich in the matcrial as well as the 
trimming. This design was )realized-in 


broadcloth and with the fancy outline of 
the upper part trimmed with a narrowsilk 
braid in simple design and a large button 
sewed in each of the tabs. The braid 
trimming 1s used a great deal and adds 
richness to an otherwise plain model. 
Made in one of the new wide diagonal ma- 
terials in navy blue or any other service- 
able color the dress would be very suitable 
for every-day wear in the home or at 
business. Such a dress might be trim- 
med with the narrow braid in any simple 
design, or the seams might be trimmed to 
give the military suggestion which is al- 
ways popular. This is done by sewing 
narrow strips of the material across the 
seams and finishing off the ends with 
small buttons. 

Design 3196 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteencents. The medium 
size requires for the making nine and 
seven-eighth yards of material 24 inches 
wide, six and seven-eighth yards 36 
inches wide or five and five-eighth yards 
44 inches wide, with five-eighths yard of 
lace or tucking 18 inches wide for the 
chemisette and standing collar. The 
lower edge of the skirt with the plaits 
drawn out measures about four and one- 
half yards. 
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3196 
Trimmed with soutache braid 
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EXCELLENT MODELS FOR THE AFTERNOON 


3222 
Realized in figured foulard 


|JHERE seems to be a general 
| tendency for women who do 
their own sewing to admire 
the draped dresses on some 
one else, but to be afraid to 
tackle the new problem of 
making a model on that or- 
der for themselves. Really 
there is no difficulty in ma- 
king these dresses, and the 
woman must get that idea out 
of her head right away, for the draped designs are 
more popularthan ever. One of the simplest of these 
draped princess dresses is shown in No. 3222, and the 
thought of making this model should cause no dis- 
tress in the woman’s mind. This model is designed 
for either dressy afternoon wear or for evening func- 
tions, and for either of these purposes would be very at- 
tractive if developed in crépe de Chine, voile de soie or 
some other soft, subtle material in any of the popular 
shades. For the afternoon dress the round length is 
popular, while the medium sweep is favored for the 
evenings. This model closes at the left side and is made 
with a French lining which may be finished with the 
high, collarless or open neck, and with the one-seam 
over-sleeves in the full or shorter length. The one-seam 
undersleeves should be made of the same material as 
the yoke-facing to give the guimpe effect, and either 
tucked net or all-over lace would be well adapted to the 
dress developed in the materials suggested. A large 
buckle covered with the satin which is used to face the 
fancy outline of the waist, over-sleeves and drapery is 
sewed at the right side and appears to hold the drapery 
.in place. A narrow strip of the satin or the dress ma- 
terial cut on the bias might be used to finish the edges of 
the collar and the under sleeves, or, if preferred, a very 
narrow lace edging may be used for this finish, though 
the former adds a dainty touch to the dress which no 
other trimming can give. 

Design 3222 may be had in five sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires for the making six yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide, five and one-eighth yards 44 inches 
wide, or four and three-quarter yards 50 inches wide, 
with one and three-eighths yard of lace or tucking 18 
inches wide for the yoke-facing, collar and facing the 
undersleeves. The lower edge of the dress in the 
round length measures about three yards. 
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FOR EARLY FALL *\423% 
COSTUME EFFECTS 
to Be Much Favored 


Street Wear and 


the Home 


Hii ST a few suggestions for the general tendencies of 


the season, for every woman who makes or plans 
her clothes is waiting for timely hints as to how to 
develop her dresses, waists and suits—what materials 


to use, in what shades and how to trim them. There 
are rumors coming straight from Paris which give us 
these ideas in advance of the season and enable the 
woman to plan her clothes in advance also—ideas for 
styles, materials, colors and trimmings. It would be 
impossible to give the detailed description of the 
dresses seen over in Paris, but the general styles may 
be briefly noted: 

‘The tendency for lengthening the figure and render- 
ing it slender is seen in every style, whether it is the 
tunic, the princess gown, the Renaissance, the Moyen- 


Age or even the style worn in 1875. The character- 
istic feature of the Moyen-age dresses is the elongated 
waistline. With all the divers styles slimness is aimed 


at. The petticoats which are worn with the dresses are 
tight-fitting and trimmed with a flounce in tulle to 
match the satin of the petticoat. These flounces are 
trimmed at the bottom with a frilling in pompadour 
ribbon of a contrasting color to form a Greek or other 
design.”’ 

The two-piece suit will continue in popularity, and 
the coats of these suits will be found to be made in a 
longer style than those of the summer. Besides the 
well-known semi-fitting coats of the plain type there are 
new models being shown with a more fancy outline. The 
slender hips of the suit are retained as well as the long 
lines, but the cut of the coat is a decided novelty, the 
gores being shaped in a peculiar manner. The change 
has been made in the shaping of the under-arm and side- 
back seams. The newest models show the overlapping 
of the gores in any number of different ways so that an 
infinite number of shapes and styles will be the result. 
In some of the coats this overlapping comes under the 
arms, while in others the fancy-shaped gores overlap in 
the center. For these suits the bedford cords, wide- 
wale diagonals, satin-finished worsteds and prunellas 
will be found to be popular. 

The separate dress promises to be worn a great deal 
this season, without a coat in the early part of the Fall 
and with a coat as soon as the cool days are with us once 
more. These will be made of crépons and cotelé for the 
dressy wear and in serge or broadcloth for the tailored 
dress, which is to be so popular for general wear. The 
lighter shades are favored for dressy gowns, while the 
darker colors are preferred for the latter. 
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T IS not the elaborate dress 
which usually takes a wom- 
an’s fancy but rather the de- 
sign which has some individu- 
ality about it that makes a 
woman want to turn around 
to see the dress again. Here 
(3216) is a design for a lady's 
semi-princess dress which is 
sure to attract the attention 
of the woman who plans her 
clothes. The design is simply full of individual touches 
which are bound to make the model a popular one. The 
outline of the neck of the waist and the lower part of the 
front panel as well as the lower edge of the sleeve are all 
unique features. The closing of the dress is at the back, 
and at each side of the center of the skirt a box plait is 
made, the same effect being carried out in the waist. 
The sleeves provided for are the one-seam bishop and 
the leg-o’-mutton sleeves, either of which may be made 
in the full or three-quarter length, and with or without 
the cap sleeves. The panel front of the waist is in one 
with the front gores of the eight-gored skirt, and this 
panel is lengthened by a plaited section. This model 
is an excellent one for afternoon affairs or for street 
wear. Developed for a dressy gown it might be made 
of broadcloth in black or a pretty gray, as the mist or 
steel gray, and finished in the clearing length. The 
French lining of this dress, which may be used as a 
guimpe, would be pretty if made of all-over lace in the 
same color as the dress or in cream or white, and it 
may be finished with the high or collarless neck. If 
designed for street wear it would be wiser to make the 
dress in the shorter length, and the yoke facing and 
sleeves might be made of silk tucked in fine tucks if 
desired. For this dress any of the serges in the service- 
able blues or greens are practical as well as the mo- 
hars and panamas. 

Design 3216 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. The medium size requires for the making eight 
and seven-eighth yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
six and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material, with 
five-eighths yard of lace or tucking 18 inches wide for 
the yoke-facing and collar and one and one-half yard of 
lace 18 inches wide for the bishop sleeves. The lower 
edge of the skirt with the plaits drawn out measures 
about three and seven-eighth yards. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEW SEASON 





PRACTICAL DESIGNS FOR THE WOMAN 


A Semi-Princess Dress, and a Coat and Skirt Desirable for a Suit 


practical as well as 
good looking about 
the semi-princess 
dress that every 
woman has adopted 
the style, and when 
the time comes 
for this design to pass, the woman will 
be loath to let it go. There is no 
danger, however, judging from the re- 
ports from Paris, of the semi- princess 
dress leaving us for a long time to come. 
Fashion predicts the popularity of 
costume effects this season, and every 
one will want several dresses to meet 
this demand. No. 3203 shows a very 
pretty and simple design for a semi- 
princess dress which will attract the fan- 
cy of women looking for a stylish and 
easily constructed dress. This design is 
suitable for semi-dressy occasions or for 
more general wear according to its de- 
velopment. While the semi-dressy model 
would be made in the clearing length 
and might be developed in crépon, crépe 
de Chine or a soft silk, the dress for 
more general wear would be made in 
the shorter length and of henrietta or 
cashmere. The yoke-facing and the 
sleeves of the lining, which may be used 
as a guimpe, may be made of all-over 
lace for the dressy gown or of a dainty 
tucked lawn for the less dressy model. 
Though the trimming bands may be 
omitted they are very pretty if made of 
the same material as the dress and 
trimmed with soutache braid in a 
slightly darker shade than the dress ma- 
terial, or these bands may be made of the 
fancy bandings which may be bought 
in almost every conceivable shade. The 
guimpe or lining of the waist is arranged 
for a high or collarless neck, and both 
promise to be much favored. The blouse- 
waist of the dress is made with the body 
and sleeve cap in one, a feature which is 
always a favorite with women. Two 
styles of sleeves are provided for the 
lining, the one-seam sleeves suitable for 
tucked material and lace, and the two- 
seam sleeves in the full and three- 
quarter length which would be made of 
the same material as the rest of the 
waist. The attached seven-gored skirt 
is made with the inverted plait or with 
the back in habit style. 

Design 3203 may be had in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires for making the 
dress with the bands and two-seam 
sleeves, seven and one-quarter yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or five and five- 
eighth yards 44 inches wide, with five- 
eighths yard of lace 18 inches wide, for 
the yoke-facing and collar; or to make 
the dress without the bands, five and 
seven-eighth yards of material 36 
inches wide, with two yards of lace or 
tucking 18 inches wide for the yoke- 
facing, collar and one-seam sleeves. 
The lower edge of the skirt with the 
inverted plait measures about three and 
three-quarter yards; with the habit 
back about three and one-half yards. 
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With the trimming bands A very nobby suit 


HILE the plain tailored dresses which will be worn for general occasions 
do not need very much ornamentation, the more dressy gowns depend a 
great deal on their trimming, and it is interesting to note that black is a 
favorite this season. Not only is black used a great in jewelry, but also in 
embroidery, bandings and buttons. Jet beading and embroidery designs worked 
with the jet beads are seen a great deal on dressy waists and on evening gowns. 
There are beautiful embroidery patterns worked with metal threads with jewels 
and beads, which will be found on a number of the more elaborate gowns im- 
ported from Paris. Then there is to be found a variety of ornamente and band- 
ings which have been imported, and these come in such a large number of styles 
and shades that the gown can be matched almost exactly, or a color which 
will blend well with the gown can be selected. 

There is another shade which is very popular this season and that is known 
as ttlleul—it is a delicate shade between a tan and a rose. Two beautifully 
gowned women were seen the other night at the Abbeye, a fashionable resort, 
with dresses of this shade and hats to match. Vying with this is the shade 
known as artotse, really a slate color or perhaps a little grayer than slate. 

There is something so delicate in these colors that they will make a strong 
appeal to refined women. 
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HERE are always 
occasions when 
the two-piece suit is 
in demand, and no 
matter how popular 
the costume effect 
becomes, it can never 
take the place of the 
two-piece suit. These suits are de- 
sirable for traveling, for general wear 
and for the business woman, who de- 
pends upon these and suitable shirt- 
waists almost wholly. A very stylish 
coat which may be developed for sepa- 
rate wear with dresses or may be made 
as part of a two or three-piece suit is 
shown in No. 3252. This coat is made 
with a semi-fitting back and in the thirty- 
six-inch length. Two styles of sleeves 
are provided, the one which is plain at 
the top and the one which is gathered 
into the armhole. The neck may be 
finished with the notched or the shawl 
collar as desired, and the pockets on the 
coat may be used or not as preferred. If 
this coat is desired to be worn with dress- 
es it may be made of moiré silk or of its 
close rival, bengaline silk. <A black silk 
coat may be worn with any color of 
dress but the younger woman will doubt- 
less prefer a brighter shade. In select- 
ing the color of the material the woman 
should keep in mind the general color 
scheme of the dresses to be worn with 
it and not get shades which will clash. 
The coat to be used as part of a three- 
piece suit might be made of one of the 
wide-wale diagonals, the satin prunel- 
las or any other cloth which is firm 
enough for the coat and skirt and yet 
not too thick for the waist. These ma- 
terials as well as the serges, broadcloths 
and cheviots are also suitable for the 
two-piece suit. The collar may be made 
of the same material as the coat orit may 
be faced with moiré silk. The moiré 
silk which is used for this purpose is 
softer than that which has been used for 
the past season. There is a large choice 
in the color of the facings, black being 
used a great deal, as well as a darker 
shade than the color of coat, while some 
women prefer to match the coat mate- 
rial exactly. The buttons for these 
coats may be those which are covered 
with the same material or may be the 
jet buttons which are used extensively 
thisseason. Any simple tailored design 
is suitable for the skirt of the suit, 
whether a plain gored or plaited skirt. 
If a model with a medium sweep is used 
for the skirt, the suit with a fancy 
blouse-waist will be desirable for dressy 
wear. The one shown in combination 
with the coat on this page is No. 3213 
and is described on page 180. 

Design 3252 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires for the making 
four and three-quarter yards of material 
27 inches wide, three yards 44 inches 
wide, or two and three-eighth yards 54 
inches wide with three-eighths yard of 
silk 20 inches wide for the notched col- 
lar. 








HERE has beena grow- 
ing tendency to select 
the coat and skirt of 
the two-piece suits 
separately. This is 
done partly so as to 
have a suit different 
from the otherswhich 

are seen and partly so as to have the 
features of both the skirt and the coat 
which particularly attract the woman. 
There is still another advantage which 
perhaps the woman has not thought of, 
and that is the opportunity afforded of 
selecting the coat and skirt by the 
separate sizes. Oftentimes the wom- 
an requires a different size of coat from 
the skirt size which would correspond, 
and in selecting her styles in this man- 
ner she may get the coat which corre- 
sponds with her bust measure and the 
skirt which corresponds with her waist 
or hip measure. 
very smart coat which may be used for 
separate wear or as part of a two or 
three piece suit. If the coat is desired 
for wear with dressy gowns the longer 
length is desirable. In this forty-five- 
inch length the lower edge of the coat 
is cut in fancy outline. For the coat 
of the dressy tailor suit this longer 
coat is better also. Broadcloth is used 
a great deal for separate coats designed 
for wear with dressy gowns, while 
bedford cord in either the silk or wool 
weave, and prunella cloth, are used for 
the dressy. tailor suits. If the model is 
desired for separate wear with tailored 
cloth dresses, the shorter coat is more 
suitable, as in this thirty-six-inch 
length the lower edge of the coat is 
straight. For these separate coats 
which are to receive daily wear serge 
and cheviot are both serviceable and 
practical. The two styles of sleeves 
arranged for are the one which is plain 
at the top and suggests the sleeve of a 
man’s coat, and the one which is gath- 
ered into the armhole. The former is 
used more when astrictly tailored effect 
is desired, and the other for the more 
dressy models. There are many ways 
of giving a model of this kind an in- 
dividuality of its own by the finishing 
touches, and it is the individuality in 
her clothes that the woman is usually 
most anxious about. The collar and 
and fancy shaped cuffs may be faced 
with moiré silk and the front trimmed 
with fancy frogs made of silk braid 
to match the coat or the facing. Be- 
sides the black facings which are used 
on the nicer coats, facings of the 
silk to match or just a few shades 
darker than the coat are to be used 
a great deal this Fall. The illus- 
tration at the right shows this coat 
developed as part of a two-piece suit 
and realized very attractively in black 
broadcloth. The facings of this coat 
are black moiré silk and the model is 
very suitable for dressy wear. As for 
the skirt to select for this coat a great 
deal depends upon the use the suit is 
to receive. With a plain gored skirt 
made with a short sweep the coat 
would be desirable for good wear, while 
for the suit which is to receive hard 
wear either a plain gored or plaited 
skirt in the shorter length would be 
more practical. 

Design 3207 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires for the making 
five and three-quarter yards of materi- 
al 27 inches wide, three and three-eighth 
yards 44 inches wide, or two and sev- 
en-eighth yards 54 inches wide, with 
five-eighths yard of contrasting goods 
27 inches wide for the collar-facing and 
cuffs. 








No. 3207 shows a. 
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3207 
Both of these coats are in the long style 
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HERE ARE SMART COATS 


Suitable for Separate Wear or as Part 
of Two or Three Piece Suits 


RS. ELEANOR CHALMERS, whose 
lessons on ‘* Dressmaking Made Easy”’ 

are too well known to the readers of THE 
DELINEATOR to require any comment, has 
already given two chapters on the tailor- 
made coat. The first, on the coat for Fall 
and Winter, appeared in the October 
(1908) issue of the magazine. Thesecond, 
on the unlined coat, appeared last May. 
These two lessons are most complete, yet 
Mrs. Chalmers has found it advisable to 
supplement them still further in this 
month’s chapter on ‘‘Remaking Clothes.”’ 
Of course, every one likes to have a 
new suit each season; but four suits a 
year soon land one in quite a mess of half- 
worn clothes that are a burden and a re- 
proach to a conscientious woman. It is 
often wiser and more satisfactory to re- 
model a last year’s suit than to buy a 


new one. A good material should give 
two or three seasons of hard service if it 
is handled in the right manner. It can 
always be cleaned, turned or dyed so that 
the most fastidious woman can satisfy 
herself as to its absolute freshness. 

A new lining, new cuff and collar facings 
for a coat, and a general overhauling for 
a skirt, will put a last year’s suit quite 
in order if one only intends using it for 
hard hacking and rainy days. But if the 
suit must make a presentable appearance 
in good society one will have to go toa 
little more trouble. It should be recut, 
the sleeves made up to date and the neck 
opening, collar, etc., made to answer to 
the last word on smart tailoring. Mrs. 
Chalmers has given an excellent chapter 
on the subject in a previous number of 
THe DELINEATOR. 








HE authorities 
on Fashion 
both here and 
abroad state that 
the two-piece suit 
will be very popular 
for Fall and Winter 
Wear. Several 
new materials are suggested by them 
for the development of these suits, 
among others being the new wide-wale, 
the single and two-tone diagonals in 
novelty serges and the mannish mix- 
tures. There promises to be a large 
demand for the so-called rough ma- 
terials, as cheviot and the homespun 
effects, some of these having a rather 
glossy long-haired surface which re- 
minds one a little of the camel's-hair 
and zibeline effects. For dressy wear 
the three-piece effects or richly braided 
or embroidered two-piece suits in cos- 
tume effect will be popular, while 
the rougher serges, cheviots and man- 
nish cloths will be favored for the 
suits designed for more common wear. 
The coats of these suits vary in style 
and length, so that there isa wide range 
of choice. 

At the left is shown an excellent 
model (3241)for smart afternoon wear. 
Here the coat is shown as partof a two- 
piece suit and is developed in striped 
mohair. The black facings on the 
collar and cuffs bring out the black 
thread stripe in the mohair to good 
advantage. If there is some other 
color predominating in the material it 
would give a smart effect to make the 
facings of a color to bring this out as 
strongly as possible. When the ma- 
terial used is plain, either black facings 
or facings of the tone of the coat ma- 
terial, but a trifle darker, are used and 
are very pretty. Besides mohair, serge 
and cheviot are used for practical suits 
which are to receive hard wear. These 
materials in the darker shades will 
prove to be more serviceable than the 
lighter colors, not showing the spots so 
soon and not being as likely to fade. 
For the coat of a dressy suit it would 
be well to develop this model in one 
of the fine satin-finished worsteds or 
in a wide-wale cheviot, while broad- 
cloth and moiré are used a great deal for 
the separate coat to be worn with dressy 
gowns. This design is a semi-fitting 
model and may be made in either of 
the two lengths desired. The longer 
coat measures forty inches at the 
back, while the shorter model meas- 
ures thirty-six inches. Two styles of 
sleeves are provided, the one which 
is plain at the top and the one which 
is gathered into the armhole. These 
sleeves may be made with the fancy 
shaped cuffs or without; and when made 
without, the sleeves are finished with 
buttons on the same style as those 
used on the front of the coat, but a 
triflesmaller. The collar of this model 
is especially unique in its shape and 
may be finished in either of two ways, 
with the facing and the strap which 
outlines the outer edge, or with the fa- 
cing alone. It would be smart to 
have the oval-shaped buttons on this 
model, and these are seen on a number 
of imported models. 

Design 3241 may be had in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. The medium size requires for 
the making six and one-quarter yards 
of material 27 inches wide, three and 
three-quarters yards 44 inches wide, or 
three and one-eighth yards 54 inches 
wide with five-eighths yard of silk 20 
inches wide to cover the collar and cuffs 
or three-eigh ths yard of contrasting ma- 
terial 27 inches wide to cover the collar. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN COATS 
Showing Models Suitable for All Occasions 


HERE is such a variety of coats 
this season that it is really diffi- 
cult to know which design to 
select. There is not only a 
variety in styles of coats in the 
fit, but alsoin the length. Some 
of the newest models are fifty 
inches at the back, while others 

are about forty and still others are less than thir- 
tv inches at the back. A design which may be 
developed in either the forty-two or twenty-eight 
inch length is shown in No. 3205, a semi-fitting 
model. This Fall the deep closing at the neck 
has the precedence, and while many women feel 
that this style is too open for the cooler days and 
prefer the higher closing, the same effect is given, 
even in this closing, by the unique-shaped collar. 
In this way the woman who is susceptible to colds 
can be well protected from the cold weather and 
yet have her coat finished in this late style. 
Two styles of sleeves are provided in this design, 
the one which is plain at the top and the one 
which is gathered into the armhole. There is a 
tendency this season to adopt the former, and 
these are not nearly so difficult to make as some 
women suppose. This coat developed in wide- 
wale diagonal and finished with a black moiré 
collar would be very smart, and if the woman 
would like an additional touch for her coat—one 
which is too new to be ordinary—she would do 
well to use the new oval-shaped buttons for the 
closing, buttons covered with the moiré silk or 
the coat material. 

Design 3205 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for 
making the coat in the forty-two-inch length, 
three and seven-eighth yards of material 44 inches 
wide, or the coat in the twenty-eight-inch length 
two and three-quarter yards of material 44 inches 
wide; with three-quarters yard of contrasting 
goods 27 inches wide for facing the collar and cuffs. 





HE small close sleeve, without the slightest ap- 
parent fulness at the top, is still the smart- 
est sleeve of the year for the tailor-made coat. 
A good many women who do their own sewing 
feel unnecessarily dubious about undertaking this 
particular sleeve. Its non-usage for so many 
years has made it seem a trifle formidable in com- 
parison to the familiar sleeve slightly full 
at the shoulder. It is a pity that women should 
be deterred from using the smarter sleeve, for it 
is really not in the least unmanageable, even for 
an amateur. 

Mrs. Chalmers in the May DELINEATOR ex- 
plains its usage most clearly. She writes: ‘‘Put 
the sleeve in with its notches matching those in 
’ the armhole of the coat and the gathers distribu- 
ted fairly evenly, though of course more of the 
fulness goes to the top of the shoulder than to- 
ward the back or front. Try the ‘coat on before 
stitching the sleeves in, for the distribution of the 
gathers is an important point in coat making. 

‘Slip’ the armhole of the small sleeve over the 
end of a tailor’s cushion. (Illustration 14.) 
Lay a damp cloth over the gathers and press care- 
fully. (Illustration No. 17.) The shrinking re- 
moves all the fulness and gives you the perfectly 
plain sleeve. In an unlined coat the sleeve seams 
must be neatly bound. The seam should be 
turned toward the neck and pressed flat against 
the coat. Otherwise the top of the sleeve will 
stand up from the arm instead of lying flat.”’ 

The illustrations used in the lesson make the 
different points in the use of the small sleeve abso- 
lutely clear even to an inexperienced home dress- 
maker. 
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3210 
Trimmed with soutache 


3198 
With silk facings 


OME of the imported models are showing a new style of coat which 
has a smart swing of its own and is sure to please the woman who 
is on the lookout for the newest thing. The novelty of these coats is in 
the cut, and though different from the staple coat which the woman has 
been used to, it is not difficult to make. One of these new models is 
shown in No. 3210, a design for a semi-fitting coat. In this model there 
is a unique shaping of the gores and a decided change in the shaping of 
the front and under-arm seams. The front of the coat is in one with 
the side-skirt portions, and these skirt portions lap in the back. The 
neck is finished with the pretty shaped collar or with the collar facing. 
Either of the two styles of sleeves may be used. This model is very 
desirable for a separate coat with dressy gowns or plainer tailored 
models, as well as part of a two or three piece suit. The suit designed 
for better wear would be very attractive if developed in one of the single 
or two tone diagonals, and faced with black or with the same shade as 
the suit. There is a large choice of colors for these dressy suits, and the 
woman should be careful in her selection of these. If she can afford 
two or more suits, it is nice to have one of them developed in wistaria or 
plum color, if those colors are becoming to her; while the woman who 
can afford only one suit for best, would do well to have it made in black 
or one of the pretty grays. The suit designed for more general wear 
would be smart if developed in a wide-wale serge. Navy blue and 
chocolate brown are both serviceable colors for these every-day suits. 
Melanges, homespuns and the wide-wale cheviots are used for the sepa- 
rate coats, and are to be seen in gray, black and the color of the dress 
with which it is to be worn. Black and navy-blue broadcloth are also 
popular for these separate coats, as well as the mannish cloths in the 
gray shades, mixtures and invisible woven stripes. Buttons are 
used for trimming, and this is one of the models where button trimming 
is very suitable. They may be used not only on the front closing and 
the sleeves, but also on the back of the skirt portion. 

Design 3210 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for 
making the coat in the forty-five-inch length, six yards of material 27 
inches wide, or three and three-quarter yards 44 inches wide; for making 
the coat in the forty-inch length, five and five-eighth yards of material 
27 inches wide, or three and three-eighth yards 44 inches wide, with one- 
half yard of contrasting material 27 inches wide for inlaying the collar 
and cuffs, or three-eighths yard of silk 20 inches wide for facing the 
collar. 


Lae 


PA OTHER coat in somewhat different style is 

shown in No. 3198, a design for a semi-fitting 
coat. This model is made in either of the two 
lengths at the back, the forty-five or the fifty 
inch length, and would be very smart for wear with 
different dresses or as part of a tailor suit. If 
desired for a separate coat the design might be 
developed in covert cloth or serge for service- 
able wear or in moiré for a better garment. 
Moiré and bengaline are used a great deal for 
dressy separate coats. As shown on the oppo- 
site page, the coat was developed as part of a two- 
piece suit, and the suit was made of wide-wale 
serge. The notched collar and fancy-shaped cuffs 
were faced with black bengaline silk. Broad- 
cloth is also a desirable material for the dressy 
suit, while cheviot and the mannish mixtures are 
better adapted to the constant and hard wear 
which an every-day suit receives. A very smart 
suit might be developed with this design used for 
the coat, and a plain gored or simple plaited skirt 
for a serviceable suit if made of one of the striped 
materials. The facings used might bring out the 
color of the stripe in the cloth. These striped 
materials come in one and two tones, and have the 
advantage of making the woman look very slen- 
der. The shawl collar is also arranged for in this 
design, as well as two styles of sleeves which are 
made with or without the cuffs. 

Design 3198 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. The medium size requires 
for making the coat in the forty-five-inch length, 
six and one-quarter yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or four and one-quarter yards 44 inches wide; 
for making the coat in the fifty-inch length, six 
and three-quarter yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or four and five-eighth yards 44 inches 
wide, with three-eighths yard of contrasting ma- 
terial 27 inches wide for the cuffs and notched 
collar, or one yard of silk 20 inches wide for the 
shawl collar and cuffs. 


NE of the first questions that presents itself 

in tailoring a coat is in regard to the matter of 
interlining and canvas. Mrs. Chalmers, in her 
lesson on ‘The Tailored Coat for Fall and Win- 
ter’ of the ‘‘Dressmaking Made Easy”’ series, goes 
into the subject most thoroughly. 

In regard to the use of canvas she says: “Cut 
the fronts and side fronts of the coat from tailors’ 
canvas. If you prefer, the canvas in the side 
fronts need not extend to the bottom of the coat, 
but may be cut off as indicated by the dotted 
lines in Illustration 4. It is not intended to 
stiffen the coat, but merely to give it body and 
support. This canvas should be shrunken before 
it is used. 

‘Along the under-arm edge of the side back 
baste a strip of canvas about two inches wide, 
cut the same shape as the side back. (See IIlus- 
tration 5) Also, baste a strip of cambric of the 
same width along the extensions on the back and 
side backs. Here the cambric may be two or 
three inches longer than the extensions. The 
cambric gives body to the edges and helps the 
tailored effect of the coat. 

‘Baste the canvas sections to the wrong side of 
the fronts and side fronts of the coat. After- 
ward baste all the seams. At the shoulders and 
under-arms there are outlet seams marked by 
perforations which should be followed carefully 
in basting.”’ 

The illustrations referred to are given in the 
lesson. They show the position of the canvas 
in the fronts, the cambric in the back, the wad- 
ding around the armhole and the padding used 
for uneven shoulders. 
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THE NEWEST IDEAS IN COATS 
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and church wear. 


really a light-weight bedford cord, or of a silk. 


and coal-dust. 
realized in a satin to blend well with the skirt. 





fon to match the waist material exactly. 


made with the high or collarless neck. 
quarter length and with or without the puff and over-sleeve. 
corresponds with the front of the waist. 
ing material, and buttons are used on the slot seams and sleeves. 
soutache braid ina dainty design. 
time to do. 


Design 3214 may be had in six sizes from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
The medium size requires for the making three and one-quarter yards of material 27 inches wide or two and 
one-quarter yards 36 inches wide, with five-eighths yard of lace or tucking 18 inches wide for yoke and collar, 
and one and one-half yard of chiffon 27 inches wide for the full front facing, facing the lower part of the sleeves, 


and for the puffs. 


3233 
: In figured foulard with net yoke 


AN OTHER dressy model, though one which is simpler in design, is shown here in No. 

3233, a waist made witha French lining. This waist or bodice is suitable for wear 
with a dressy tailor suit or with a skirt of the same material either as an afternoon re- 
ception dress or for the theater. For any of these purposes the waist would be made 
with the high or round neck and with the full length or three-quarter mousquetaire 
sleeves, with or without the draped sleeves. If the waist is to be worn with the tailor 
suit it should be made of a soft silk which blends well with or matches the suit material. 
This design is particularly well adapted to soft materials owing to the gathered front 
and back and the style of sleeves. If a very pretty dress is desired for afternoon re- 
ceptions or for other festive occasions this design might be used for, the waist and a 
soft gathered skirt to complete the costume. This might be made of foulard or of a 
soft satin. The yoke and collar are made of all-over lace in a dainty design, or one 
of the new wide meshed nets. This model is also excellent for the waist of an even- 
ing dress, and for this purpose would be made with the low neck and with the short 
draped sleeves used alone. 

Design 3233 may be had in six sizes from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust meas- 
ure, price fifteencents. The 
medium size requires for 
making the waist with the 
mousquetaire sleeves two 
and five-eighth yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide or two 
and three-eighth yards 36 
inches wide; for the waist 
with the short draped 
sleeves two yards 27 inches 
wide or one and one-half 
yard 36 inches wide with 
one-half yard of lace 18 
inches wide for the yoke 
and collar. 





ITH the two-piece suits the woman will want several dressy waists for afternoon 
These may be as simple or elaborate as the woman desires. A 
rather elaborate design is shown in No. 3214, which is desirable for wear with a nice 
tailored suit or may be attached to a suitable skirt to form a semi-princess dress. If 
attached to the skirt the whole dress may be made of a soft cloth as cotelé, which is 
If designed for evening wear the dress 
might be developed in any of the delicate colors as faded old rose, steel gray or cream; 
while for afternoon wear the darker shades are in better taste, as wistaria, plum black 
If the waist is to be worn witha tailor suit it would be attractive if 
The yoke and lower part of the long 
sleeves are made of all-over lace, while the full front facing and puffs are made of chif- 
This model closes at the left side and may be made with the reg- 
ulation or high waistline according to the waistline of the skirt with which it is worn. 
The two-seam sleeves of this waist may be made in the full or three- 
The over-sleeve is cut in a unique style which 
As illustrated here, the edges of the waist are piped with contrast- 
Instead, the edges might be trimmed with 
This soutache trimming is very popular this season and takes only a short 
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3214 
In semi-princess style 
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3199 
Showing the popular jet bead trimming 


NE of the newest designs for dressy waists—an idea straight from Paris—is the 
waist with the bib effect. Such a model is shown in No. 3199, a ladies’ plaited or 
shirred waist. This model is shown here developed in satjn and trimmed with the 
fashionable jet trimming. The chemisette facing and the lower part of the sleeves 
are made of all-over lace. If the waist is made of satin it would be pretty if it were to 
be plaited, while the waist made of a soft silk would be better adapted to the shirred 
model. The French lining fastens in the front, while the outside fastens at the side. 
This design arranges for the high and collarless neck and for two styles of sleeves. 
The one-seam sleeve is suitable for tucked material and lace while the two-seam sleeve 
is made o the same material as the rest of the waist. Either of these two sleeves may 
be made in the full or three-quarter length and with or without the over-sleeve. There 
are many other possibilities for the development of this design. If the model is at- 
tached to a skirt in semi-princess style the dress would be pretty made of a soft satin 
in black or one of the new grays. If on the other hand it is to be worn with a separate 
skirt or with a two-piece suit the woman must be careful to have the colors harmonize. 
Design 3199 may be had in seven sizes from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fiftecn cents. 
The medium size requires 
for the making four yards 
of material 24 inches wide, 
two and one-half yards 
36 inches wide, or one and 
seven-eighths yard of 44- 
inch material, with one and 
one-eighth yard of lace or 
tucking 18 inches wide for 
the chemisette facing and 
collar and_ seven - eighths 
yard of lace or tucking 18 
inches wide for the one-seam 
sleeves. 
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UMBER 3197 shows. a very nobby waist which may be made with the nor: 
mal or high waistline according to the skirt with which it is worn. This design 

is very simple and depends a great deal on rich material being used and suitable trim- 
ming. The waist consists of a bolero, which may be made in either of the two lengths, 
and a French lining, which closes at the front. The yoke of the waist is made by 
facing the lining, and this yoke-facing may be made with the high or collarless neck. 
The one-seam sleeves which may be made in the full or three-quarter length are suit- 
able for tucked material and lace. If the over-sleeve is not used, the sleeves would 
be made of the same material as the rest of the waist, while if they were to be used; 
the over-sleeve would be made of the waist material and the under-sleeve would be 
made of the tucked material or of lace. This is one of the waists which would look 
very rich if made of all-over lace. The bolero would be made of this all-over lace mounted on China silk, and 
the yoke-facing and under-sleeves would be attractive if made of the square meshed net which is so popular. 
Such a waist would not need any trimming other than the finishing of the edges. This finishing may be 
made of the China silk used for the foundation of the waist or it may be made of silk which exactly matches 
the skirt with which the waist is worn. This latter would give the model the effect of being made especially 
for the skirt and would carry out the costume effect, which is so well liked. This model might be made of satin 
to match the skirt; and if the waist is attached to the skirt in semi-princess style, the whole dress may be made 
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3197 
In all-over lace 


MODELS 
ELABORATE ° 
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3194 
With the net sleeves and yoke 


1 woman who is in search of a really exclusive design for a dressy waist will find 


that No. 3194 embodies a number of unique features. Indeed, two different mod- 
els may be developed from this design which have very little in common. The larger 
design shows the waist with the odd shaped trimming bands made of the same material 
as the waist and embroidered in a dainty design. This illustration shows the cap 
sleeve made of the same material and the one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve made of the 
square mesh net to match the yoke-facing, which gives the guimpe effect. Ifthe cap 
sleeve is not used the one-seam sleeve in the full or three-quarter length or the two- 
seam sleeve may be used,and this would be made of the waist material. The use of the 
body lining in this model is optional, but is advised if the material used for the waist is 
very soft. The smaller design on this page shows the waist without the trimming 
bands and without the cap sleeves which gives the model an entirely different effect. 
In this design the edges of the square neck and the outside tucks as well as the lower 
part of the sleeves are trimmed with a soutache braid, and a soft velvet ribbon of a shade 
to blend well with the waist but a trifle darker is brought from the shoulders and 
inserted through slots which were made for the purpose. 

Design 3194 may be had in 
six sizes from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust meas- ° 
ure, price fifteencents. The 
medium size requires for the 
making two and one-half 
yards of material 27 inches 
wide or one and_ seven- 
eighths yard 36 inches wide 
with one-half yard of lace 
18 inches wide for the yoke- 
facing and collar and one 
and three-eighths yard of 
lace 18 inches wide for the 
one-seam sleeves. 





of the satin and trimmed with soutache. . 

Design 3197 may be had in seven sizes from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen 
The medium size requires for making the bolero and over-sleeves two and one-half yards of material 24 
inches wide, one and five-eighths yard 36 inches wide, or one and three-eighths yard 44 inches wide; for ma- 
king the one-seam sleeves, collar and yoke-facing two yards of material 18 inches wide, or one and three 
eighths yard 27 inches wide, or seven-eighths yard 45 inches wide are required. 
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3204 
Showing the novel shaped sleeve 


He unique feature of No. 3204 is the fancy shaped over-sleeve and the fastening 
of the waist. This design arranges for both the normal and high waistline ac- 
cording to the waistline of the skirt with which the waist is worn or to which it is at- 
tached. The French lining may be made with the high, collarless or round neck. The 
One-seam sleeve is desirable for tucked material or all-over lace, while the two-seam 
sleeve may be used with the two-piece over-sleeve or either may be used separately. 
The over-sleeve would be made of the waist material, and the under-sleeve would be 
faced with the all-over lace to match the yoke-facing. This model is well adapted to 
dressy wear or with a simpler development is desirable for a practical and serviceable 
waist to be attached to a suitable skirt for general wear. For the former the model 
might be developed in the same material as the skirt and in any of the soft shades, as 
coal-dust a new shade of gray, or in seal brown. The tailored cloth dresses which will 
be seen a great deal this season are made of broadcloth and serges as well as the cords 
in any of the practical and serviceable colors. These dresses will be trimmed very 
little. 

Design 3204 may be had in six sizes from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. Theme- 
dium size requires for the 
making one and three- 
eighths yard of material 44 
inches wide, with two yards 
of tucking 18 inches wide for 
the yoke-facing, collar and 
one-seam sleeve; or if the 
over-sleeve is used, four and 
three-eighth yards of mate- 
rial 24 inches wide, with 
seven-eighths yard of lace 
18 inches wide for the yoke- 
facing, the collar and facing 
the under-sleeves. 
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3189 
With linen collar 


falas simple design on the shirt- 
faist order, though not a strictly 
tailored niodes, is shown in No. 3191. 
This design may be developed simply for 
the waist to be worn in the home or at 
business or more elaborately for the 
dressy waist. If desired for dressy wear 
the design would be very pretty if made of 
silk to match the skirt with which it is 
worn or attached. With the silk waists 
the removable chemisette and collar are 
mide of tucked or fancy net, or, indeed, 
of a daintily-tucked lawn. If the fancy- 
shaped collar is used it would be made of 
the silk, or if omitted the edges of the 
waist as well as the lower part of the one- 
seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves might be 
trimmed in a simple design with the sou- 
tache braid in a little darker shade. If 
the waist were to be developed in the 
same material as the skirt, anc 1t may be if 
the skirt material is not too heavy, the 
flat collar and cuffs might be prettily 
finished with silk a trifle darker than the 
waist goods. This mode of trimming is to 
'e very much favored this Fall as well as 


3189 
Fancy tie brought through the slot 
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the facings of black moiré silk, and this silk is a trifle softer than that used during the 
Summer months for facings. The sleeves may be made in the full or three-quarter 
length and finished with or without the cuffs. Buttons are used to fasten the front of 
the waist and may be arranged in groups of two or three if the small size is used, or 
singly if the larger button is favored. 

Design 3191 may be had in eight sizes from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for the making three and one- 
eighth yards of material 24 inches wide, two yards 36 inches wide or one and five-eighths 
yard 44 inches wide, with one-half yard of tucking or lace 18 inches wide for the 
chemisette and collar. 





3189 
Developed in white madras 


3191 
With the Dutch collar 


HERE is nothing quite so satisfactory for general wear whether in the home or at 
business as the rather plain shirt-waists. These may be made of white linen or 
madras, or may be made of the same material as the skirt and attached to it if desired. 
The essential point is that they should be easy to launder if made of wash fabrics or 
easy to keep pressed if made of a woolen material. Such a model is shown in No. 3189, 
and though this is a tailored shirt-waist it embodies many features which will appeal to 
the woman who likes her clothes different from those of her friends. In the first place 
the waist is made in Gibson style, and this style has been most heartily welcomed each 
time it has made itsappearance. Then the front of the waist is very odd in its design and 
the arrangement of the narrow tucks at each side of the front. The back is plain except 
for the Gibson tucks, which are stitched to the waistline. Either the regulation shirt- 
waist sleeve or the one with the fancy cuff may be used, the latter being more in keeping 
with the fancy standing collar, while the former is better suited to the waist: which is 








3191 
Flat collar trimmed with plaited ruffles 


worn with separate collars. A rather 
long soft tie is the suitable tie for this 
waist as it relieves the rather plain front 
panel of the waist. If the woman does 
not care for the shirt-waist effect, she may 
quickly do away with even the suggestion 
of a shirt-waist by adopting the standing 
collar and bringing the silk tie down 
through the slot which may be cut in the 
waist and using the sleeves with the fancy 
cuffs. The turn-over collar and cuffs 
may be made of a contrasting material. 

Design 3189 may be had in six sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. The medi- 
um size requires forthe making three and 
seven-eighth yards of material 24 inches 
wide, two and one-half yards 36 inches 
wide, or two yards of 44-inch material, 
with one-quarter yard of contrasting 
material 27 inches wide for the turn-down 
collar portion and cuffs. 





3191 
( Without the flat collar 
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Tailored shirt-waist developed in linen 


PRERe is such a variety of designs 
for the tailored shirt-waist that no 
one should have any difficulty in selecting 
models for her different waists which will 
have no resemblance to each other. A 
particularly attractive design is shown 
here in No. 3228, in which the tucks are 
arranged in a very novel way. The waist 
is in Gibson style, and another tuck the 
same width as the Gibson tuck is taken 
near the center front of the model with a 
group of finer tucks between. In the 
back these tucks are stitched to the 
waistline, while in the front two possi- 
bilities are given. The tucks stitched to 
the waistline are well adapted to the 
stout woman as it gives a trimmer-looking 
figure, while the slighter woman may have 
the tucks terminate at the waistline or at 
yoke depth. The front of the model is 
made with the plait or coat closing and 
the neck finished with the Dutch collar or 





3202 
For dotted flannel 


neck-band, for wear with the Gibson or other separate collars. Either the one-seam 
regulation or leg-o’-mutton shirt-waist sleeves may be used, and in the full or three- 
quarter length. This model was designed to be made as a separate waist or to be at- 
tached to a suitable skirt in semi-princess style. The separate waists are made in 
linen and madras for the wash models, and of silk, either in a plain or fancy pattern, 
to match the color of the skirt. 

Design 3228 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to fortv-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires for the making three and one- 
half yards of material 24 inches wide, or two yards 44 inches wide, with two and one- 
quarter yards of insertion and three and three-eighth yards of edging for trimming. 
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3228 
Showings the Dutch collar and three-quarter sleeve 


NOTHER design for a smart shirt-waist is shown in No. 3202, a model designed to 

be made as a separate waist or to be attached to a skirt in semi-princess style. As 
shown in the larger illustration on this page the model was developed in white linen for 
a serviceable and practical waist suitable for every-day wear. It would also be attract- 
ive if developed in a dotted flannel with the dots or background matching the skirt 
with which it is worn. This design arranges for the regulation coat closing as well as 
the plait closing. Both styles are used a great deal, and it is nice to have a varicty, 
The tucks in the front may terminate at yoke depth or at the waistline, the latter be- 
ing favored for the stouter woman, while either is appropriate to the slighter figure. 
Those in the back are stitched to the waistline. The Dutch collars are much favored 
this season, and the one in this design is particularly pretty and dainty, as are also the 
turn-back cuffs which are used to finish the one-seam regulation or leg-o’-mutton shirt- 
waist sleevesif made inthe three-quarter length. If preferred, the waist may be’ finish- 
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3228 


A smart model realized in satin 





3228 
With high neck 


ed with the neck-band, for wear with oth- 
er separate collars. If the Dutch collar 
and turn-back cuffs are used they may be 
made of linen and either embroidered or 
trimmed with medallions and lace edging. 
Though a waist of this kind needs no trim- 
ming, buttons may be sewed on the tucks 
to match those used for the fastening. 
Pearl buttons are used on the wash waists 
while the jet buttons are favored for the 
silk models. French knots are frequently 
used to trim the tucks and plait of the 
silk waist, and these should be worked in 
a shade a trifle darker than the silk of the 
waist. They may be made in groups or 
singly as desired. 

Design 3202 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. The me- 
dium size requires for the making three 
and five-eighth yards of material 24 inch- 
es wide,stwo and one-quarter yards 36 
inches wide; or twovyards 44 inches wide, 
with three yards_of edvirg. 
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Shantung dress with white yoke 


ANOTaeR novel design is shown in No. 3213, a 

four-piece model. In this skirt a plaited section 1s 
inserted at each side and the back gores, cut in fancy 
outline lap over on to the front sections. 
plait is made at both the front and back of the skirt. 
If this skirt is desired for wear with different waists it 
might be made of cheviot or mohair, in any of the dark- 
er colors. The design is equally suitable as part of a 
semi-princess dress and may be attached to any suitable 
waist. The waist to which it is attached in the illus- 
tration above is No. 320+4.and is described on page 177. 
Here the dress is developed in shantung and is entirely 
suitable for afternoon wear. <A 
less dressy model might be real- 
ized in panama in a plain color, 
and this would be made in the 
shorter length rather than the 
clearing length as shown here. 
Buttons may be used on the sides 
of the skirt to give the effect of 
the back gores being buttoned 
over on to the front gores. Though 
this skirt measures about four 
yards at the lower edge with the 
plaits drawn out, the effect is still 
one of slenderness owing to the 
fact that the plaits are stitched 
far below the hip line. 

Design 3213 may be had in sev- 
en sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, price fifteen 
cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
requires for the making seven 
yards of material 27 inches wide. 
or five and one-eighth yards 36 
inches wide. 
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3189—3211 
Smart tailored suit in broadcloth 


DOUARD LA FONTAINE, who is now dividing his 
time, in common with his fellow-country men and 
women, at the seaside resorts of France—Deauville, 
Trouville and Dieppe—expects to return to town in 
time to witness the Midsummer exhibitions of the 
great dressmaking firms of Paris. These openings 
occur twice a year—in March and in August. They are 
always attended by the greatest excitement, for the 
world at large looks to Paris as its source of inspiration 
for everything that is novel and unique in dress. 

It may be said to her credit that Paris never disap- 
points the expectant public. Twice a year she pro- 
duces a wonderful collection of 
gowns that do credit to her inge- 
nuity and skill. There are always 
a number of oddities that are the 
sensational feature of the exhibit 
—the peg on which the public 
hangs its criticism and comment. 

But these dresses merely fur- 
nish a theme for conversation and 
speculation among the _ dress- 
makers and fashionable women. 
No one takes them seriously ex- 
cept as they indicate a trend or 
tendency in the current fashions. 

To the general public, the inter- 
est lies in the dresses themselves 
—their colors and materials and 
the manner of their making. No 
one has a quicker eye for pictur- 
esque details and the little things 
that appeal to women than Edou- 
ard La Fontaine, and his next let- 
ters will be full of more than usual 
intcrest. 





3211 


DISTINCTIVE 
New Designs Showing 


styles of all the garments this sea- 
son, and indeed it would be hard to 
find more attractive styles than we 
have this Fall. The plain gored 
skirts were certainly effective, but 
they were decidedly uncomfortable 
when made so narrow. The new 
skirts, however, combine the at- 
tractive feature of these gored 
skirts and the comfort of the model 
which is made fuller. The long lines and slim effect are still 
retained, and though the skirts are fuller they do not appear 
so, owing to the clever arrangement of the designer and dress- 
maker. No. 3211 shows one of these new models which is 
made with a plaited section inserted at the lower part of each 
side seam. These plaits are pressed very firmly, and in some 
of the skirts made by tailors and dressmakers the lower edge 
is weighted. The home dressmaker may obtain this same 
effect by sewing some of the weights, which may be bought at 
any store, at the lower part of the hem. Inthe skirts which 
are weighted in this manner the plaits fall back into place after 
each step and the slim effect of the skirt is not lost. This 
model is cut in seven gores and is made with an inverted plait 
at the back. If this skirt is desired for part of a tailored cloth 
dress it may be attached to a suitable waist in semi-princess 
style. The waist shown here (3189) is very pretty for the 
combination and is described on page 178. Any other simple 
design for a waist would be equally desirable. This tailored 
dress designed for afternoon wear would be developed in 
broadcloth or serge and would be made in the clearing length. 
A pretty gray or beige would be pretty for this afternoon 
wear. The dress to be worn for more ordinary wear might be 
made in cheviot and in one of the darker colors as navy blue 
and brown. This dress would be made in the shorter length, 
being more comfortable and not wearing off so soon. If the 
woman is looking for a skirt which is suitable as part of a two 
or three piece suit she will find this model very desirable to go 
with one of the coats shown on a previous page. The dressy 
tailored suits are made of broadcloth or of the new cheviot 
which has a long-haired surface something like the zibeline 
effects, in the pastel shades, while the suit for more ordinary 
wear is made of serge or the mannish cloths, and in the darker 
shades of which one does not tire so readily and which are 
more practical. 

Design 3211 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty- 
four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. The twenty- 
four-inch size requires for the making six and one-eighth yards 
of material 27 inches wide, four and three-eighth yards 36 
inches wide, or three and three-quarter yards 44 inches wide. 
The lower edge of this skirt with the plaits drawn out meas- 
ures about four and one-eighth yards. 








3189—3211 
Wide-wale! diagonal 


3204—3213 
Satin-finished prunella 
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dresses is extremely popular, and 
while dressy tailor suits will be worn 
when calling, to church and so 
forth, these will usually be found in 
the three-piece models. The skirt 
shown here (3206) was designed to 
give this popular costume effect and 
may be made in a number of differ- 
ent ways. As shown here the skirt, 
made in princess style and worn 
with a separate waist or guimpe, is desirable for afternoon 
wear when calling or at informal teas. The skirt was made 
of foulard which is firm enough for the body of the skirt and 
yct soft enough to hang gracefully in the plaits and not give a 
full effect at the lower edge. The joining of the body por- 
tion and the flounce is trimmed with fancy banding, asare the 
shoulder straps and the edge of the bodice. With the guimpe 
which is made of lace net over a China silk foundation the 
skirt makes a very dressy costume. Instead silk serge might 
be used for the development of the model, and then a coat of 
the same material might be worn with it to give the three- 
piece effect. If the skirt in the princess style is not desired the 
the woman may make the model with the high waistline which 
is arranged for in this design. In the illustration below this 
mode of development is shown in combination with a dressy 
waist. The top of the skirt is finished with a strap which 
comes just past the front side seams and matches the strap 
which finishes the joining of the body and flounce. The strap 
may be simply stitched or trimmed with a design worked in 
soutache. This model is one which will well repay the woman 
for her care in making it, and anyone who knows the first 
rudiments of sewing may make this skirt with very little 
trouble. The upper part of the skirt is made in seven gores, 
the front one extending to the bottom of the skirt in panel 
effect and the other six gores being lengthened by a plaited 
flounce. This flounce is made with a straight lower edge 
making it easy to cut and to hang. If this skirt is desired as 
part of a dressy tailor suit or for dressy wear of any kind it 
would be best to make it in the clearing length, while for more 
common wear it would be advisable to make the model in 
the shorter length. Cheviot and mohair are good materials 
for the skirt if it is to receive steady wear either as a separate 
skirt to be worn with different waists or as part of a two-piece 
suit. 

Design 3206 may be had in seven sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-two inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. The 
twenty-four-inch size requires for the making eight and one- 
eighth yards of material 24 inches wide, five and one-half 
yards 36 inches wide, or four and three-quarter yards of 44- 
inch material. The lower edge of the skirt with the plaits 
drawn out measures about four and three-cighth yards. 
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3206 
With separate waist 


3187 
With short sweep 
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These smart skirts were developed in princess style 


ELEN BERKELEY-LOYD was among the 
first to indicate the trend of fashion toward yoke 
and corsage skirts. Some little time ago she wrote 
from New York. ‘I saw at Martin’s a smartly 
gowned woman who was wearing a dress of black-and- 
white checked Irish linen. The seven-gored skirt ran 
up into a high, close-fitting corsage, six or seven inches 
above the waistline at the front and back, and only a 
little lower at the sides. The waist had a vest of fine 
white batiste, matching the undersleeves, which was 
gathered on to a little round yoke of lace and embroid- 
ery. It was an excellent dress, and both the corsage 
skirt and the new sleeves com- 
bined to give a certain style and 
cachet, that is often lacking in 
more elaborate gowns. 

“The voke skirt, that was looked 
on a bit doubtfully when it first 
made its appearance a few months 
ago, has met with the most un- 
paralleled success both here and 
abroad. Frenchwomen_ particu- 
larly have caught it up with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and from all 
accounts of the French and Eng- 
lish races one saw little else among 
smartly gowned women who at- 
tended them.“ 

There is little doubt in my mind 
that among the smart semi-tatlor- 
ed troticur gowns of the early Fall 
the yoke skirts will predominate. 
It is a style that gives tailors and 
dressmakers ample opportunity 
to turn out attractive dresses that 
are bound to meet with success. 





IN OMEER 3187 shows another design for a skirt 

which may be developed in the princess or in the 
corsage style as preferred. The princess style gives the 
effect of a costume when worn with a guimpe as shown 
here, and would be suitable for dressy occasions if de- 
veloped in silk serge or silk voile over a silk foundation. 
This model is essentially for dressy wear even in the 
corsage style and would not be advised for an every-day 
skirt. If desired for the home or very dressy occasions 
it would be best to make the skirt with the short sweep, 
while for street wear the clearing length would be more 
practical. There are a number of possibilities of de- 
velopment for this skirt which 
closes at the left side. The model 
is cut in six gores, the sides and 
back being Iengthened by a cir- 
cular flounce and with the back 
panel extending to the lower edge 
of the skirt or terminating at 
flounce depth. 

Design 3187 mav be had in sev- 
en sizes, from twenty to thirty- 
two inches waist measure, price 
fifteen cents. The twentvyv-four- 
inch size requires for making the 
skirt in the princess style, seven 
and five-eighth vards of material 
24 inches wide, or four and one- 
half yards 386 inches wide; for 
making the skirt in the corsaye 
style, eight and five-eighth yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or five 
and one-half vards 36 inches wide. 
The lower edye of the skirt meas- 
uresyabout-three-anid three-quar- 
ter_yards. 


] HERE is nothing like having two models for smart skirts in one, and 
yet this is just what the woman finds in No. 3193. The two skirts 
made from this design will have so little in common that they will 
look entirely different. In the larger illustration the model 1s 
made without the yoke and has the plaits laid from the waistline 
and extending a little way below the hips. The depth of the 
stitching of the plaits is largely a matter of choice with the woman, 
but if stitched to this depth the long slender effect is given to the 
figure. As shown here in combination with waist No. 3228, which 
is described on page 179, the skirt is very pretty for semi-dressy occa- 
sions. This dress was developed in foulard, but might be made of 
any other soft silk or cloth for this same wear. At the right the skirt is shown in combination 
with the same waist, but with the yoke. A number of the imported models show these 
skirts with the yokes, and they certainly give the long lines which will be popular for a long 
time to come, besides being a very smart variety from the skirts which are ordinarily seen, 
If the skirt is attached to a suitable waist a very pretty semi-princess dress might be made. 
A large number of the tailored cloth dresses will be seen this Fall and Winter both in the 
home and on the streets. These will be very simple in their lines and will have very little 
trimming. This design might be used for the skirt of such a dress. Though this waist is 
very desirable for the combination, almost any simple waist would be equally suitable. This 
model might also be made as part of a very smart tailor suit, and for this purpose the suit 
would be made of broadcloth for the better wear, or of one of the novelty serges perhaps 
for the more common suit. And right here it might be well to mention that the waists 
to be worn with the tailor suits will be found in silk in colors to blend well with the suit 
as wellas inthe white wash materials. If desired for semi-dressy occasions, whether attached 
to a waist, worn with separate waists or developed as part of a two-piece suit, the skirt should 
be made in the clearing length. The skirt designed for a great deal of wear, and especially 
on the street, would be more practical if made in the shorter length. This model 1s 
made in nine gores, and if made with the yoke the material under the yoke is cut away to 
eliminate any extra size at the waist and hips. 

Design 3193 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches waist measure, 
price fifteen cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires for the making if the goods has no 
nap, five and one-half yards 36 inches wide, or four and three-quarter yards 44 inches wide ; 
if the goods hasa nap, five yards 50 inches wide. The lower edge of this skirt with the plaits 
drawn out measures about four and one-half yards. 








3228—3193 
Developed in dotted foulard 


3202—3250 
In the shorter length 
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3202—3250 
Attached to waist 


3228—3193 
With the yoke 


3228—3193 
Without the yoke 


SMART NOVELTIES 
May Be Attached to Suitable 


HE Fall season promises to bring forth many new and strange colors and a 
remarkable variety of materials. Some time ago Mrs. Simcox, the well- 
known New York dressmaker, gave some excellent advice that women would 
do well to keep in mind in planning their clothes for the coming year. Mrs. 
Simcox says: 

‘“‘As for color, there has been a decided improvement in popular taste in the 
last few years. There is really no excuse for mistakes in a matter that has sucha 
simple solution. When in doubt take quiet colors that you have tried and found 
successful. There is no other safe path, believe me. 

“It’s much the same way with materials. You can weara six-cent calico and 
appear well dressed, where you would instantly become cheap and third-class 
Jooking in a shoddy imitation of a thing you patently couldn’t afford. There are 
certain colors and fabrics that are wonderful in carriages and fearful in street-cars; 
others that are sweet and modest-looking on young girls and common and pro- 
vocative on women. For instance, I have just been making a little trotting-frock 
in black veiling. It’s an awfully attractive thing, especially the skirt, which is 
made on a shallow yoke, with the lower part of the skirt laid in groups of tucks. 
In black, or in any other quiet color, for that matter, there is nothing about the 
dress to arouse anything but favorable comment. But when I saw the dress 
first it was the center of a gasping crowd on the pesage of a French race-track. 
Some Parisian house had sent it out to Chantilly on a manikin, in a most exci- 
table shade of rose-pink foulard with huge coin dots of a still more rasping pink 
scattered like wafers over its surface.”’ 


HE introduction of yokes and plaits once more in the skirts gives an oppor- 
tunity for an endless number of different models. No. 3250 shows a novel 
design for sucha skirt which may be made in the clearing or shorter length, accord- 
ing to the wear which the skirt is to receive. This model consists of a yoke and 
front panel in one, two plaited gores at each side and a panel back. As shown 
here, the skirt is attached to a very pretty waist in semi-princess style, and the 
entire dress is developed ina satin-finished cloth. This 
waist (3202) is described on page 179. Developed in 
broadcloth and with a fancier waist the skirt would be 
suitable for dressy wear, while with one of these plainer 
tailored waists the skirt in the shorter length would be 
desirable for street or home wear. This model is equally 
desirable for part of a two-piece suit, and might be devel- 
oped in one of the mannish mixtures for serviceable wear 
or in silk serge for better occasions. This silk serge is 
one of the novelty materials for Fall and Winter. Though 
expensive at first owing to the price per yard, it is a ma- 
terial which will be very durable, and so in the long run 
will hardly be counted as an extravagance. 

Design 3250 may be had in seven sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-two inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires for the making five 
and one-eighth yards of material having no nap, 44 
inches wide, or of material which hasa nap, five'and three- 
eighth yards of material 50 inches wide. The lower 


edge of the skirt with the plaits drawn/out’ measures — * 
about four and one -quarfofgitied by OO IN 
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3194—3201 
With habit back 


3191—3223 3191—3223 
Shown here with the yoke 


IN SEPARATE SKIRTS 


Waists in Semi-Princess Style 


ape yoke skirt that one sees nowadays in every shape and form, and, one might 
add, on every form and shape, has been much worn abroad by young girls as 
well as older women. Edouard La Fontaine writing from Paris in July says: 
‘“‘The electric ferry that runs between Paris and the Ile de Puteaux is daily 
crowded with pretty girls and their chaperons on their way to the little island in 
the Seine. It is a picturesque sort of place, with its wide lawns dotted with 
wicker tea-tables and basket chairs, its lovely gardens and busy tennis-courts. 
“Yesterday, crossing on the ferry, I noticed an especially attractive group of 
young people, half a dozen boys and girls of about nineteen or twenty under the 
care of an older girl, a sister possibly, or a young aunt, who was not taking her 
duties as a chaperon very seriously. They were evidently bound for the tennis- 
courts, and the girls were dressed in short businesslike suits of white serge or 
flannel. One of them—a pretty youngster with reddish brown curls and wicked- 
looking green eyes—wore one of the new plaited skirts joined to a deep yoke of 
the Moyen-ige order. The center front and back plaits were noticeably wider 
than the others, and the back one ran up over the yoke to the waistline. With 
it she wore a smart little plaited shirt of linen cambric with a wide, low collar of 
lawn and lace. Her hat was a wide-brimmed green leghorn massed with white 
snow balls and tied under her chin with dark green satin ribbons that started from 
rosettes set under the brim of her hat close tothe hair. But neither her pretty 
clothes nor hat was giving her any pleasure, for, with the frankness of her seven- 
teen years, she was plainly showing her pique at the defection of aschoolboy 
cousin, who was devoting himself assiduously to the chaperon.” 


Ao model for a plaited skirt, but on a different order from those 

shown here, is illustrated in No. 3201. Thisisa novel design which embod- 
ies three popular features of the season, namely, the deep-yoke effect, the panel 
front and the plaited flounce which every woman likes so much. The entire 
model gives the slender effect to the figure which we all strive after, even though 
Nature may not have favored us with slenderness. Though such a nobby skirt, 
the construction of the garment is not dificult. Thetwo 
side gores are lengthened bya plaited flounce which hasa 
straight lower edge, rendering it easy to cut and make. 
The skirt is finished with an inverted plait or with the 
back in habit style as preferred. As shown above, the 
skirt is made in the clearing length and attached toa very 
dainty waist (3194), which is described on page 177. 
This dress was developed in dotted swiss and trimmed 
with bands of lace fora simpleafternoon frock. Ifmade 
in the shorter length and attached to this or some other 
equally desirable waist, the skirt would be suitable for 
other wear, as traveling and walking. The soft silks, as 
foulard, and cloths, as cashmere and voile, are very well 
adapted to the development of this model. 

Design 3201 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires for the making, six 
and five-eighth yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
five and one-quarter yards of material 36 inches wide. 
The lower edge of this skirt with plaits drawn out 
measures about four and three-eighth yards. 
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THE tailored cloth dresses which always look well and are 

easy to make will have such a strong run this Fall and 
Winter that the woman will want at least one of these 
in addition to her tailor suits. The semi-princess dresses made 
of broadcloth and trimmed with braiding or embroidery will be 
worn for dressy occasions, while the simpler models with very little 
trimming will be worn in the home, while shopping and calling, and 
for any hard wear as at business or traveling. The design shown 
here (3223) is one which may be developed for either dressy occa- 
sions or for the dress which is to receive harder wear, being a de- 
sirable design for either if developed in the right kind of material 
and trimmed in keeping with the wear for which the dress is designed. If the skirt is desired 
for the dressy costume, either the model with the yoke or the one without the yoke may 
be used, and whichever one is adopted it should be made in the clearing length. The dress 
designed for informal receptions and equally dressy occasions would be made of foulard or 
broadcloth and trimmed with soutache, which would also be used on the waist. If the model 
with the yoke is used, the yoke might be trimmed with this soutache, while the other 
model might have only the front panel trimmed with the braid or embroidery. If the 
design is intended for the skirt of a general utility dress, the mannish mixtures and 
storm serges will be found serviceable as well as attractive. The dark colors and mix- 
tures are favored for these dresses, while the pastel shades and pretty grays are reserved 
for the better garments. The waist of this dress should be a simple one on the same order 
as the design shown here in No. 3191, which is described on page 178. This model, 
besides being so suitable for attachment to waists, is also desirable for the skirt of a two-piece 
suit. Here, too, the clearing length is desirable for anything but the suit which is to 
be worn every day. The skirt of the tailor suit needs no trimming, though, in this day of 
the popular button trimming, buttons are used even in these skirts, and in this particular 
model they may be sewed on the tuck at each side of the panel front either in groups of 
two or three small buttons or singly in the larger size. This model is cut in seven gores, 
and the plaits are stitched to a short distance below the hips or at any other depth which 
the woman desires. 

Design 3223 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches waist measure, 
price fifteen cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires for the making, if the material has no 
nap, five yards 36 inches wide, or four and one-half yards 44 inches wide; if the material has a 
nap, four and five-eighth yards 50 inches wide. The lower edge of this skirt with the plaits 
drawn out measures about four yards. 
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3191—3223 
Made without the yoke 


3194—3201 
As part of a tailored dress 
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"3239 
Developed in percale 


the round neckin their 
dressing-sack, others favor 
the V-neck, and still others 
want a standing collar. 
There is nothing like meet- 
ing all the demands of these 
little preferences, and this 
design (3249) will be found to meet two of 
these. The other has already been met by 
the design on the opposite page. This model 
is made in the surplice style and with a pep- 
lum. Really this design comes so near look- 
ing like a waist that if worn under the skirt 
one would hardly recognize it as a dressing- 
sack, making the model one which may be 
worn around the house until the noon whistles 
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3249 
Developed in cross-bar muslin 


HOME NECESSITIES 


Designs for a Good-Looking 
House Dress and Dressing-Sack 


RS. SIMCOX gives a most illuminating talk this month on 

the commercial value of dress. She points out in a most 
striking, forceful way that economy in clothes—the sort of 
economy that 1s characterized by shabbiness and carelessness—is 
a poor investment for either a business or society woman. Her 
maxims apply with equal truth to women who are housekeepers 
and home-makers. Certainly no woman can afford to be 
badly clad even in the privacy of her own home. 
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3249 


dotted swiss. 




































3239 
With the standing collar 





HE woman who does her own work can 

not keep dressed all the morning when 

seeing to the cleaning, cooking and washing 

the dishes, but there is no excuse for her being 
untidy in a dressing-sack or wrapper at the 
| breakfast-table, nor indeed when she is at 
| work. The dressing-sack and wrapper are 
necessities, but they have their own place in 
the day's routine. No. 3239 was designed 
especially for the woman who does her own 
work. It is simple in its design and yet is 
pretty enough for home wear or indeed for 
dainty wear if developed in the thinner mate- 
rials and trimmed with lace edging and 
insertion. Percale and chambray are suit- 
able for the house dress, while the other 
model might be developed in dimity or 
This model, which is made in the clearing or shorter 


announce the nearing of the afternoon when visitors are apt to call. 
The chemisette is a disguising feature of this model which still more 
gives it the effect of a waist. This is made separate from the rest of 
the dressing-sack, and may be removed when desired. The elbow 
sleeves may be made in either of the two styles, gathered into a band 
or in regulation kimono style the flowing sleeve. The bishop sleeve is 
made in the full-length. Among the materials suitable for this design 
are linen, madras and dimity. 

Design 3249 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires 
for the making four and one-eighth yards of material 24 inches wide, 
or two and seven-eighth yards 36 inches wide, with one-half yard of 
lace 18 inches wide for the chemisette and collar, and seven-eighths 
yard of contrasting goods 27 inches wide for the trimming bands and 


melt. 





length, consists of a shirt-waist and an attached six-gored skirt. 
The waist is finished with the plait or coat closing and with the 
one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves in the full or three-quarter length. 
The Dutch collar would be more comfortable while at work, though 
some women will prefer the standing collar, The skirt may be fin- 
ished with the inverted plait or with the back in habit style. The 
dress closes in the front from the neck to the bottom of the skirt. 

Design 3239 may be had in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires 
for the making eight and seven-eighth yards of material 24 inches. 
wide, or six yards 36 inches wide, with three-eighths yard of contrasting 
material 27 inches wide for the Dutch collar and flare cufis. The 
lower edge of the skirt with the-tmyerted plait measures about three 
and one-half yards, with the habit hack aboutythree yards. 
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Developed in Japanese silk 













SOME SUGGESTIONS 


For Dainty Nesligees, the Wrapper 
Suitable for Travelers 


“A T THIS season,’”’ writes Helen Berkeley-Loyd, “I am always 

deluged with letters from schoolgirls and college girlsin regard 
to their clothes for the coming year. One thing they should certainly 
have in their outfit, and that is a comfortable kimono or dressing- 
gown Most girls have to travel a considerable distance to reach the 
school or college town, and they need some sort of a bath-robe not 
only in their dormitory life, but for their overnight travel at the 
beginning and end of semesters and vacations.” 


3224 
Finished with the hood 


3224 
For wear when traveling 


HERE are so many times when a woman 
needs a dressing-sack—early in the morn- 

ing, when she combs her hair during the day, 
when she is trying to fit clothes and the bell 
insists on ringing more than usual, and so on 
without end—that every woman should keep 
herself well supplied with several. While dress- il | Fe | Va 
ing-sacks are not advocated forsteady wear at [fl |): | Nall | 1 A (wae 
the home, there are times when they are abso- 7 TTT ; | , 
lutely necessary. No. 3236 shows a very 
dainty dressing-sack, which is simple and yet 
pretty enough for any woman. The front is 
tucked to yoke depth and the back is cut plain. 
The bishop sleeves are made in the full-length, 
and two possibilities are given for the sleeves 
in elbow length—the flowing sleeves and those 
which are gathered into bands. This model is 
made with the round neck, and may be belted in at the waistline or 
left hanging free from the shoulders. As shown above, the dressing- 
sack was developed in Japanese silk and trimmed with bands of plain 
sik. This would be very pretty for the dressing-sack which the wom- 
an takes with her on a visit, while one made of a wash fabric, as crépe 
or dimity, would be more practical for more general wear. Contrast- 
ing bands may be used to trim the sack, or the edges may be button- 
hole-Stitched in dainty scallops. The sack which is to be embroidered 
in this way should be made of a firmer material than the crépe. 

Design 3236 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires Tf 
for the making three and three-quarter yards of material 24 inches |G 
wide, two and one-half yards 36 inches wide, or two and one-quarter for the making, ten yards of material 24 inches wide, six and seven- 
yards 44 inches wide, with seven-eighths yard of contrasting goods 44 OE eighth yards 36 inches wide, or fiveama seven-eighthfyards 44 inches 
inches wide. 3224 wide. | WOTC 
41 


OT only the school and 
college girl, but also 
any woman who travels, 
needs a suitable sleeping 
garment when on the train 
or boat. While most people 
do not anticipate any acci- 
dent.on their trip, it would 
be the part of wisdom to have a garment 
among one’s possessions which would do 
away with the sensational reports of the news- 
papers of every one being driven out of the 
train or boat in their night-robes. Design 3224 
shows. an excellent model for a wrapper or 
negligee which is very suitable for wear at 
home as a wrapper or while traveling as a sleep- 
ing garment. The sleeping garment is made 
with the hood, which is slipped over the head when the woman goes 
to the ladies’ room to” make her morning toilet. This saves the 
woman from any embarrassment from curious strangers before she 
has an opportunity to put up her hair for the day. For these sleep- 
ing garments black China silk is used with a black silk cord to hold 
the wrapper at the waist and a smaller cord at the neck. For the 
wrapper to be worn at her home the wash materials, as cotton crépes 
and dimities, are preferable to the silk, and this wrapper would be 
better suited to home wear if made with the rolling collar. The 
collar and wristbands of this model may be trimmed with lace. 
Design 3224 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The medium size requires 
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3226 
In longer style 


DESIGN for a semi-prin- 

cess dress for misses and 
small women is shown here 
(3217), which is desirable 
for school or other general 
wear. Prunella cloth and 
panama are used a great deal 
for these dresses and tucked 
goods or lace for the lining, 
which may be used as a 
guimpe. The one-seam leg- 
o’-mutton sleeves are desir- 
able for the tucked goods, 
while the bishop sleeve which 
is used without the cap 
sleeve would be made of the 
same material as the waist. 
Either sleeve may be made in 
the full or three-quarter 
length, and the neck may be 
finished with or without the 
collar. The attached seven- 
gored skirt is made with an 
inverted plait at the lower 
part of each tuck seam at the 
sides and with an inverted 
plait at the back. With the 
plaits drawn out the skirt meas- 
ures about four and three- 
eighth yards. 

Design 3217 may be had in 
six sizes, from fourteen to ninc- 
teen years, price fifteen cents. 
The fifteen-year size requires for 
the making four and_ three- 
quarter yards of material 44 
inches wide, with two yards of 
lace or tucking 18 inches wide 
for the collar, yoke-facing and 
sleeves; or seven and three-quar- 
ter yards of material 27 inches 
wide, with one-half yard of lace 
18 inches wide for the collar and 
yoke-facing. 
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SMART MODELS FOR FALL 


Designed for the Miss and Small Woman 
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| 3217 
With pipings of silk 


NOTHER design for a semi- 
princess dress is shown in 
No. 3246, a design suitable for 
dressy wear for the young miss 
or small woman. As_ shown : 
here the model is developed in 
henrietta, with the yoke-facing 
and one-seam sleeves made of 
tucked matcrial to give the ef- 
fect of a guimpe. This design 
would also be very pretty de- 
veloped as an evening dress. 
For this the waist would be 
finished with the collarless or 
square neck, and the short puff 
sleeve would be used. Crépe 
de Chine is a popular matcrial 
for evening dresses, and may 
be used in any of the pale soft 
colors as faded old rose, or a 
delicate shade of gray. The 
panel front of the waist, which 
is in One with the front gore of 
the five-gored skirt, may be embroidcred 
in the evening dress or trimmed with 
buttons for the afternoon dress. 

Design 3246 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size re- 
quires for the making four and three- 
quarter yards 36 inches wide, with one 
and three-quarters yard of tucking 18 
inches wide for the yoke-facing, leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves and collar, or three- 
eighths yard of lace 18 inches wide for 
the yoke-facing and collar. The lower 
edge of the skirt with the plaits drawn 
out measures about three and one- 
quarter yards. 


Panel trimmed with buttons 
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3235 
Designed for practical wear 


VERY smart model which 

may be uscd for a separate 
coat or as part of a two or three 
piece suit is shown in No. 3226, 
a design for misses and small 
women. This coat is a semi- 
fitting model and may be made 
in either of two lengths. For 
the separate coat broadcloth 
and covert cloth are used, and in 
a color which will harmonize 
well with the dresses with which 
it is to be worn. These mate- 
rials as well as serge and the 
bedford cord are desirable for 
the two and three piece suits. 
If the collar and cuffs are used 
they may be inlaid with silk of 
the same color or in a shade 
which will blend well with the 
suit, while the collar facing, if 
that is preferred, is made of a 
contrasting matcrial, and a but- 
ton to match those on the front of the 
coat is sewed at the points of the facing. 
Either of the two styles of sleeves shown 
in the illustrations may be adopted, 
and the pockets may be used or not as 
preferred. 

Design 3226 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size re- 
quires for making the longer coat five 
and three-eighth yards of material 27 
inches wide, or for making the shorter 
coat four and five-eighth yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide, with three-quarters 
yard of silk 20 inches wide for inlaying 
the collar and cuffs. 
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With the collar 


HERE is always a de 
mand for simple and 
practical dresses, and this 
year there is a promise of 
many tailored models being 
seen, developed in bedford 
cord and serge. No, 3235 
shows a smart design which 
is simple and practical and 
yet has a great deal of style, 
which is sure to please the 
miss and small woman in 
search of a dress for general 
wear. The tucked shirt- 
waist may be finished with 
the Dutch collar or with a 
neck-band for wear with 
other separate collars. Either 
the one-seam leg-o’-mutton 
or regulation sleeve may be 
made in the full or three- 
quarter length. Ifthe short- 
er length is used the sleeve 
is finished with the turn-back 
cuff, which would be pretty 
made of the same material 
as the Dutch collar. The at- 
tached skirt is cut in five gores 
and is made with the plaits to 
give the panel effect in the front. 
The back of the skirt is finished 
with an inverted plait. 

Design 3235 may be had in 
six sizes, from fourteen to nine- 
teen years, price fifteen cents. 
The fifteen-year size requires for 
the making seven and five- 
eighth yards of material 24 
inches wide, five yards 36 inches 
wide, or four and one-eighth 
yards 44 inches wide. The lower 
edge of the skirt with the plaits 
drawn out measures about three 
and three-eighth yards. 
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ORFOLK suits are 
always a_ favorite 
with the miss and the 
woman who is slight 
enough to look well in 
them. <A model in Nor- 
folk style is shown here 
in No. 3195, a two-piece 
suit for misses and small 
women. The coat is a 
semi-fitting model, and 
may be made in either of 
twolengths. Thestraps 
3242 which give the Norfolk 

effect are applied to the 

coat, as is also the fancy- 

shaped yoke. This yoke may be used or not 
as desired, but it is suggested that if the wearer 
has a tendency to be round -shouldered it would 
be better to omit the yoke. The skirt of the 
suit is a seven-gored model and made with 
tuck seams to give the same tailored effect 
whichisin the coat. The back of the skirt may 
be finished with the inverted plait or in habit 
style. This suit is an excellent model for 
every-day wear, being simple, easily pressed 
and one which will prove to be serviceable, 
even with hard wear. For the misses’ school 
suit no model could prove to be more satis- 
factory. The darker shades of brown and 
blue cheviots are used a great deal for these 
school suits designed for general wear, as well 
as the tweeds and mannish mixtures. This 
model may also be developed in striped ma- 
terial, as shown in the small illustration below. 
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Suit in Norfolk style 


NE of the newest coats is shown 
here in No. 3251, a design for misses 
and small women. This model may be 
made in either the longer or shorter 
length as desired. The new designs are 
showing the very deep openings, and this 
coat has been ar- 
ranged with not only 
a this feature, but also 
with the possibility 
of the shorter opening. 
In the latter the effect 
of a deep opening is 
given by the collar, 
though the _ protec- 
tion for the chest is 
still afforded. Either 
of the two styles of 
sleeves may be adopt- 

ed. 
Design 3251 may 


















from fourteen to nine- 
teen years, price fifteen cents. The 
fifteen-year size requires for making the 
longer coat three yards of material 44 
inches wide, or for the shorter coat, two 
and five-eighth yards 44 inches wide, 
with one yard of silk 20 inches wide for 
the collar-facing and cuffs. 
















3251 —3217 
This suit was developed in broadcloth 


Bone buttons which will harmonize well with 
the suit may be used-for.the fastening, as well- 
ason the sleeves and belt, or an invisible clo- 
sing may be made. Cloth and silk covered 
buttons are used a great deal also on all styles 
of coats. 

Design 3195 may be had in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, price 15 cents. 
The fifteen-year size requires for the making 
seven and one-half yards of material 36 inches 
wide, six and one-eighth yards 44 inches wide, 
or five and five-eighth yards 50 inches wide. 
The lower edge of the skirt made with the in- 
verted plait measures about three and three- 
eighth yards, with the habit back about three 
yards. 















































3208 
Developed in broadcloth 







HERE is something so refreshing 
and comfortable looking about the 
middy blouse (3242), that it is making a 
great hit with women as well as girls. 
Many of the girls going to boarding- 
school and college make these blouses to 
wear when playing 
basket-ball and ten- 
nis, as well as in the 
dormitory when the 
bell gives warning of 
only a few minutes 
more in which to pre- 
pare for breakfast. 
This blouse was de- 
signed for misses and 
small women and is to 
be slipped over the 
head. Either of the 
two styles of sleeves 
may be made and the 
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be had in six sizes, 3251 , - shield and standing 


collar may be omitted. 
Serge, linen and galatea are used for 
these blouses. 

Design 3242 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. The fifteen-year size re- 
quires for the making two and three- 
quarter yards of material 36 inches wide. 
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five and one-quarter yards of material ~" 
inches wide. ~The lower edge of the skirt with 


the plaits drawnout m 


UMBER 3208 shows 
a very pretty semi- 
princess dress for misses 
and small women, which 
might be developed at- 
tractively in broadcloth 
for a dressy model or in 
serge or mohair for more 
general wear. The li- 
ning of the waist may be 
used as a guimpe with 
the high or collarless 
neck and the full or three 
quarter one-seam sleeves | | 
which are suitable for 3242 
tucked matcrial or lace. 
If the cap sleeve is not used, the one-seam 
sleeve is sewed into the dress. The attached 
five-gored skirt is made with a plait inserted 
at the lower part of the side-front and side-back 
seams, and both the front and back of the 
skirt are arranged to give the panel effect. This 
panel breaks away from the regular panel 
seen so much and is very smart. 

Design 3208 may be had in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen 
cents. The fifteen-year size requires for the 
making four and five-eighth yards of material 
36 inches wide, with one-half yard of lace or 
tucking 18 inches wide for the yoke-facing and 
collar and one and three-eighths yard of lace or 
tucking 18 inches wide for the one-seam 
sleeves. The lower edge of the skirt with the 
plaits drawn out measures about three and 





one-quarter yards. 










3242 —3218 
Natty suit for outings 


KIRTS with plaits in groups or with a 
plaited flounce are very popular this fall, 


and No. 3218 shows a smart five-gored skirt fur 
misses and small women which may be develop- 
ed in bordered goods, mohair or broadcloth. 
This model is made with a front panel, and 
the side and back gores lengthened by a plaited 
flounce which has a straight lower edge. The 
skirt may be finished with an inverted plait or 
with the back in habit style. 


Design 3218 may be had in six sizes, from 


fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen cent. 
The fifteen-year size requires for the makin. 
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easures about four vard, 
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3215 
With the Dutch collar 


T IS far more practical to 
dress the little girl in 
plain models for school and 
play wear and save the dainty 
dresses for more dressy occa- 
sions. A very pretty and 
simple design for such a 
model is shown in No. 3215, 
a little girl’s play or school 
dress. If the Dutch or high 
collar is used it would be 
made of the same material as 
the rest of the dress, while 
the trimming bands for the 
square neck would be made 
of contrasting goods. The 
woman is given the 
choice of three styles 
of sleeves in develop- 
ing this dress. If a 
firm material is used 
for the suit the 
straight skirt may be 
plaited, while the 
gathered model is 
more suitable for the 
thinner materials. 
The detachable circu- 
lar bloomers are but- 
toned to a belt inside 
of the waist. For the little 
girls these dresses are made 
of wash materials the year 
round, while for the larger 
girls mohair and serge are 
used. 

Design 3215 may be had in 
ten sizes, from one to ten 
years, price fifteen cents. The 
five-year size requires for 
making the dress, four and 
one-half yards of material 24 
inches wide; for the bloomers 
two yards of material 24 
inches wide. 








3238 
Worn outside the skirt 


i. ERE is nothing more 

comfortable for the 
young girl than the regula- 
tion sailor suit with its loose 
blouse, and No. 3238 was de- 
signed to meet the constant 
demand for such a suit. This 
suit consists of a middy 
blouse, which is slipped over 
the head, and a skirt which is 
attached to a belt, or to an 
underbody with a shield- 
facing. The blouse is made 
with either of the two styles 
of sleeves and is worn outside 
the skirt when the girl is at 
play or on outings, or 
under the skirt if the 
dress is designed for 
school wear. The 
skirt, which has a 
straight lower edge, is 
arranged to be plait- 


times the blouse and 
skirt of these suits 
are made of the same 
color and sometimes 
the collar-facing of 
the blouse matches 
the skirt. A nobby suit would 
be made if the skirt and collar- 
facing were of dark-blue serge 
and the rest of the blouse 
of white serge. 

Design 3238 may be had 
in eleven sizes from four to 
fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. The nine-year size 
requires for the making, 
four and one-half yards of 
material 36 inches’ wide, 
with three-eighths of a yard 
of contrasting material 27 
inches. 
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ed or gathered. Some-— 





THE YOUNG | 
GIRLS WILL 
WEAR THIS 


FALL 


( ORSRek to the French idea 
of dressing the little girls in as 
many frills as possible and in the 
same styles as her mother dresses, 


the American mother prefers 


society. 
silk mull, 


insertion are worn. 


that several can be afforded. While 
white is used for the wash dresses 
the delicate colors, as pink and pale 


blue, are favored forthe mull dresses, 
and with these shades the insertion, 
edging and all-over lace used should 
be of a delicate cream rather than a 
The effect is much 
softer and the cream always looks 
better against the skin than the 
When an outside wrap is 
needed the young girl wears a simple 
loose coat made of chiffon broadcloth 


dead white. 
white. 


in gray or white. 
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3247 
In the full length 
188 


to see 
her little daughter dressed simply and 
in styles designed especially for her. 
The frills are saved for the time when 
the young girl makes her début into 
For the parties which the 
girl attends, simple dresses made of 
embroidered flouncings 
and fine batiste trimmed with lace 
These are made 
with the little Dutch neck and usual- 
ly with the short or three-quarter 
length sleeves. Such dresse 
very dainty and yet so inexpensive 
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3220 


With button trimming 


NE of the easiest coats to 
make for the young girl 

is the box coat shown here in 
No. 3247, a model which may 
be made in the full or seven- 
eighths length as_ desired. 
There are no seams to bother 


with in the front of the coat, 


and even the _ center-back 
seam may be omitted if de- 
sired. The neck of the coat 
may be finished with the 
notched collar made of the 
same material as the coat or 
with a collar-facing of a con- 
trasting goods. Cuffs and 
pockets were used on 
the coat shown in the 
large illustration, but 
these may be omitted 
if preferred. Broad- 
cloth in the dark and 
light shades is used 
for the dressy coats 
of young girls, while 
storm serge in one of 
the dark blues or 
browns is favored for 
the more practical 
coats which are worn 
every day at her play or at 
school. 

Design 3247 may be had in 
eleven sizes, from four to 
fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. The nine-year size 
requires for making the coat 
in the full length, three and 
three-quarter yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide; to make 
the coat in the seven-eighths 
length, three and_ three- 
eighth yards of material 27 
inches wide or two yards 44 
inches wide. 
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3220 
Developed in white linen 


AOERY pretty girl’s dress 
is shown in No. 3220, 
which may be developed for 
dressy or for school wear. 
The dressy model for wear 
during the day would be made 
of cashmere or cheviot, while 
the school dress might be 
made of mohair or serge in 
one of the darker colors, 
with the yoke-facing and col- 
lar made of all-over embroid- 
ery or a finely tucked lawn. 
The dress made with the 
square neck and short sleeves 
would be very dainty for par- 
ties if realized in a 
delicate shade of silk 
mull or of a fine white 
batiste and trimmed 
with a pretty lace or 
Swiss insertion. This 
dress closes at the left 
¥) side of the panel front 
and may be made 
with the high or 
square neck. Either 
the plain or tucked 
one-seam sleeves may 
be made in the full or 
shorter length as desired. 
Design 3220 may be had in 
nine sizes, from six to four- 
teen years, price fifteen cents. 
The nine-year size requires 
for the making, four and one- 
quarter yards of material 27 
inches wide, three and one- 
eighth yards of material 36 
inches wide, or two and three- 
eighth yards 44 inches wide, 
with one-half yard of all-over 
embroidery or tucking 18 
inches wide for the yoke- 
facing and collar. 
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3248 
Developed in striped serge 


‘Tae suits with the jumper 
skirts are very popular 
with girls of all ages, and 
here (3248) is shown a two- 
Piece suit, consisting of a 
jumper skirt and a semi- 
fitting coat, which is sure to 
please the girl as well as 
prove simple for the mother 
to make. The coat may be 
made with either of the two 
styles of collar, with the 
cutaway or straight- closing 
edges and with or without 
the cuffs or pockets. The 
plaited skirt is made with 
a straight lower edge 
and with the jumper 
portionattached. For 
these suits mohair, 
serge and cheviot are 
used, and the facings 
of the coat are made 
of a contrasting ma- 
terial or color. The 
neck and belt edges 
might be piped with 
silk to match the 
dress or a trifledarker. 
Plaid silk is used to 
trim plain goods and is very 
effective. 

Design 3248 may be had 
in nine sizes, from six to 
fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. The nine-year size 
requires for the making four 
yards of material 44 inches 
wide, with one-quarter yard 
of velvet 20 inches wide to 
cover the notched collar, 
or one-half yard of contrast- 
ing material 27 inches wide 
for the flat collar, cuffs and 
pocket laps. 
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CLOTHES “OX 
FOR COOLER | 
DAYS, SIMPLE — 
TO MAKE AT 


HERE has been a tendency in 

the last few years to dress the 
_ little ones in wash dresses the year 
round, and a corresponding tendency 
to make their separate coats of light 
material, as white or cream serge or 
broadcloth. No. 3230 shows a very 
pretty little box-coat for the child, 
which may be made in either the full 
or seven-eighths length. The neck 
is finished with the rolling or stand- 
ing collar, and if the former collar is 
used it may be faced with silk or may 
be trimmed with soutache braid. 
Two styles of sleeves are provided 
for, and either may be made with or 
without the cuffs. The use of the 
pockets as well as the center- back 
seam is optional. Asillustrated here, 
the collar and cuffs are faced with 
black silk and the front edge of the 
coat is trimmed with a band of the 
same. 

Design 3230 may be had in seven 
sizes, from one-half to six years, price 
ten cents. The five-year size re- 


3231 
Realized in handkerchief linen 


eee is nothing prettier 
for the little girl than 
a dainty but simple white 
dress. No. 3231 was de- 
veloped very daintily in hand- 
kerchief linen and trimmed 
with lace insertion for a little 
dress for afternoon wear. 
This model might be de- 
veloped equally well for play 
wear if made of chambray in 
some dark color which will 
not soil readily. The tucks 
in the front of the waist are 
stitched to yoke depth, while 
those in the back terminate 
at the waistline. The 
neck is finished with 
a Dutch or standing 
collar, and bishop or 
one-seam leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves are pro- 
vided in the full or 
three-quarter length. 
The gathered skirt is 
straight at the lower 
edge and is attached 
to the waist, the join- 
ing being covered 
with a band of the 
goods or more daintily with 
a band of swiss or lace in- 
sertion. 

Design 3231 may be had 
in seven sizes, from two to 
eight years, price fifteen cents. 
The five-year size requires 
for the making three and five- 
eighth yards of material 24 
inches wide, or two and five- 
eighth yards 36 inches wide, 
with three and three-eighth 
yards of insertion for trim- 
ming the edges of the Dutch 
collar and cuffs. 


quires for the making one and three- 
quarters yard of material 44 inches 
wide, with three-quarters yard of 
silk 20 inches wide for facing the 
collar and cuffs and for trimming the 
pockets-and front edge of the coat. 






































3230 


In the full length 
189 
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3212 
Made of blue serge 


T IS now time to be think- 
ing of the girl’s school 
clothes and while these should 
be serviceable and practical, 
they may also be madeat- 
tractive. A very simple but 
attractive dress is shown here 
(3212) which is suitable for 
school wear. This model 
might be developed in mo- 
hair or serge in any of the 
darker colors, and with the 
yoke-facing and collar made 
of tucked material or em- 
broidery. These materials are 
serviceable and in the dark 
colors will prove very 
practical. The dress 
is finished with the 
high, collarless or 
round neck and with 
the full-length or el- 
bow sleeves. The 
straight skirt may be 4 
plaited or gathered ~ 
as preferred. The 
novel-shaped bertha 
may be omitted, if de- 
sired, as may also the 
little bag, which is to 
be made of the same material 
as the dress, or of the same 
as the trimming, though this 
is a feature which will attract 
the wearer. 

Design 3212 may be had 
im nine sizes, from six to 
fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. The nine-year size 
requires for the making three 
and one-half yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide, with one- 
half yard of tucking 18 inches 
wide for the yoke-facing and 
collar. 
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In a checked gingham 


IRLS are more care- 
ful nowadays about 
wearing aprons with their 
dainty dresses, partly be- 
cause their mothers see the 
advisability of this and part- 
ly because aprons are not 
the ugly things they used to 
be. No. 3234 shows an es- 
pecially pretty and dainty 
model for a_ semi-fitting 
princess apron which may 
be made with the high or 
squareneck. The little apron 
with the square neck and 
without the sleeves is almost 
_as dainty as the dress- 
‘es which the girl 
wears. This is made 
of lawn and trimmed 
with swiss insertion 
and edging. The 
more practical apron 
is made of checked or 
plain gingham, and 
with the high neck, 
which is finished with 
a flat collar. This 
model may be made 
with the one-seam 
leg-o’- mutton or _ bishop 
sleeves and with or without 
the pockets at the side as 
desired. 

Design 3234 may be had 
in seven sizes, from two to 
fourteen years, price ten 
cents. The eight-year size 
requires for the making three 
yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or two and three-eighth 
yards 36 inches wide, with 
four and one-eighth yards of 
insertion and two and one- 
half yards of edging. 
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3188 
Dainty all-over embroidery yoke 


~~ 1T IS usually the pride of the 
“2.1 young mother to keep her 
little ones in fresh frocks as 
much as possible. To do 
this it is necessary to have a 
number of dresses for the 
child, and it is best to have 
these very simple. While 
white is used extensively for children’s dresses, 
some mothers prefer to have the morning or 
play dresses made of colored material, and 
chambray and percale in the darker colors are 
very serviceable and practical. No. 3188 shows 
a simple little dress which may be devel- 
oped for afternoon wear or for play as desired. 
The illustration above shows this dress devel- 
oped in fine lawn with an all-over embroidery 
yoke. The yoke might be hand-embroidered 
instead, and this would be very dainty. For 
children small designs, as sprays of small 
flowers, are used more than the heavier designs. 
The skirt portion is hemstitched with a wide 
hem, and the neck and sleeve edges are finished 
with lace edging. Another dainty way to 
develop this model is to make the skirt portion 
of flouncing and the yoke and sleeves of lawn. 
This yoke is trimmed with lace insertion. 
Both the high and the Dutch neck are used in 
these little dresses and are usually finished 
with narrow edging. The one-seam leg-o'- 
mutton bishop sleeves are made in the full or 
shorter length. The skirt portion which has 
the straight lower edge is made with inverted 
fulness under the arm, while the other skirt 
portion is made with a gored under-arm seam. 
Even if the skirt portion is made of the 
chambray, the dress may be made very dainty 
with an all-over embroidery yoke and cuffs. 
This all-over embroidery is also used for the 
yokes of dresses developed in the pretty 
checked ginghams. 

Design 3188 may be had in five sizes, from 
one-half to four years, price ten cents. The 
two-year size requires for the making, two and 
one-eighth yards of flouncing 1814 inches deep, 
with five-eighths of a yard of lawn 36 inches 
wide for the sleeves and yoke; or two yards of 
material 36 inches wide, with three-eighths 
yard of all-over embroidery 18 inches wide for 
the yoke. 








“ten cents. 
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CORRECT CLOTHES 


For the Child, the Boy, and 
the Little Girl 


OYS’ blouses are the easiest of all the children’s clothes to make at 
home, and enough to last for a long time could be finished in one day. 
The blouse shown here (3244) was designed without tucks of any descrip- 
tion and can be made with very little trouble. For the younger boys the 
blouses are developed in white lawn and linen, while for the older boys 
shirtings and flannel in white and colors are used. This blouse is made 
with sailor sleeves which may be finished with or without wristbands, or 
with shirt sleeves with the wristbands or cuffs. The neck of the blouse is 
finished with a permanent turn-over collar or with a neck-band for wear 
with separate collars. The back yoke, which is made of two thicknesses of 
material, gives the extra strength where it is needed. The lower edge of 
the blouse is finished with a hem through which a tape is run to draw up 
the blouse to the waist. These gathering tapes are apt to cause a great 
deal of inconvenience unless precautions are taken to fasten the tape so 
that it will not slip. One of the easiest ways of fastening the tape is to 
stitch through the tape and blouse at the center back, which prevents the 
tape from slipping even during the washing process. 

Design 3244 may be had in seven sizes, from four to sixteen years, price 
The ten-year size requires for the making, three and one-eighth 
yards of material 27 inches wide, two and one-eighth yards 36 inches wide, 
or one and seven-eighths yard 44 inches wide. 


Me mothers prefer to make the trousers of their younger sons, feel- 
ing that in the long run this way is more economical both in time and 
money. It is small satisfaction after buying trousers for the boy to have 
to spend one’s time in sewing up carelessly stitched seams or sewing on 
buttons, and yet this is what the mother has to do sometimes with ready- 
made trousers. No. 3209 shows a design for boys’ short trousers which 
may be easily made at home. These trousers are made with or without 
the fly as preferred. Pockets are provided at the back and sides which 
will delight the boy who always has a tendency to collect things, collections 
consisting of anything from marbles and jack-knives to some new kind of 
insect. An inside belt of drilling is attached to the trousers, and button- 
holes are made in this so that the trousers may be attached to the under- 
waist, which most small boys wear. The smaller boys wear little white 
suits the year round, and the trousers of these suits are made of linen and 
piqué. If the mother prefers, however, to make the trousers of cloth, 
blue serge and woolen materials in any of the dark colors or gray are 
suitable for boys of al] ages. 

Design 3209 may be had in eight sizes for the little boy from three 
to ten years, price tencents. The seven-year size requires for the making 
one and one-quarter yard of material 27 inches wide, or five-eighths yard 
54 inches wide. 
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3244— 3209 3244—3209 


Blouse developed in lawn Trousers made of linen 





3192 


NE of the newest de- 
signs for the little girls’ 
dresses are those models 
known as_ the pinafore 
dresses. These remind one 
of the new style among the 
grown-ups, namely, the 
dresses with the bib effect, 
yet are so distinctly girlish that they are sure to 
be liked by both the girls and mothers. No. 3192 
illustrates one of these new designs in Empire 
etfect developed in cashmere and worn witha 
guimpe made of fine tucked lawn. The up- 
per edge of the body portion and the suspend- 
ers are trimmed with embroidery. Fine serge 
and pongee would also make very attractive 
little dresses, and these might be trimmed 
with the fancy embroidery or with soutache 
braid in a dainty design. Besides the tucked 
goods, all-over embroidery and lawn trimmed 
with insertion are used for the separate guimpe. 
Both the leg-o’-mutton and bishop sleeves are 
arranged for the guimpe, and the neck may be 
finished with the collar or with the Dutch 
neck. The straight skirt is plaited or gather- 
ed and is attached to the body. Soft ma- 
terials, as silk, are better suited to the gathered 
models, while the cashmere or pongee dress 
might be plaited or gathered. The suspenders 
which come over the shoulders may terminate 
at the waistline or at the top of the body. 
When they are made to fasten to the top of the 
body the suspenders are sewed either outside 
or inside the body. If sewed outside they 
may be cut with points and finished with a 
small button sewed on each of the points. 
Design 3192 may be had in nine sizes, from 
four to twelve years, price fifteen cents. The 
nine-year size requires for making the dress, 
three and three-quarter yards of material 27 
inches wide, three yards 36 inches wide, or 
two and one-quarter yards of 44-inch material; 
for making the guimpe, seven-eighths yard of 
material 36 inches wide for the body, one-half 
yard of material 36 inches wide for the bishop 
sleeves, and one yard of fancy tucking 18 inch- 
es wide for the yoke-facing, collar and cuffs, or 
two yards of material 18 inches wide for the 
sleeves, the yoke-facing and the collar. 
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FOR THE GIRLS | 


Apron and Nightgown 
Designed for Both 


“}HILE the baby used to be 
kept in long clothes for a 
number of months, mothers 
nowadays try to put them in- 
to the shorter clothes as soon 
as possinle. Some women 
dress the baby in these short 
clothes when it is about six 
months old, while others wait a little longer. 
No. 3243 shows a very dainty set of short clothes 
which will well reward the mother for her 
many tiny stitches and the time she expends in 
making the clothes. This set consists of a dain- 
ty little dress, a simple house-sack, a petticoat 
and drawers. The dress might be made of em- 
broidered flouncing with an all-over embroidery 
yoke or made of fine lawn with the straight 
lower edge hemstitched. The round yoke of 
the’ dress is finished with the high or Dutch 
round neck,and either the bishop or short putf 
sleeves are used. The dress may be made with 
inverted fulness under the arm or with a gored 
under-arm seam. Flannel is used for the house- 
sack, and this is made with the bishop or coat 
sleeves, and with or without the center-back 
seam. The little petticoat is made of fine lawn 
or nainsook and trimmed with lace insertion 
and edging. Nainsook is used for the drawers 
also, and these are made with two groups of 
fine tucks which may be stitched or hand-run. 
Both lace and very fine Hamburg edging are 
pretty to finish the drawers, the latter beiny 
more serviceable. 

This model might be belted i in in Empire style 
or may be left to hang free from the yoke as 
preferred. 

Design 3243 may be had in three sizes, from 
one-half to two years, price fifteen cents. The 
one-year size requires for making the dress, two 
and one-eighth yards of flouncing 2134 inches 
deep, with three-eighths yard of plain goods 36 
inches wide for the sleeves, and one-quarter yard 
of embroidery 18 inches wide for the yoke, or two 
and seven-eighth yards of material; for making 
the petticoat, one and three-quarters yard of 
material 27 inches wide; for making the drawers, 
three-quarters yard of material 36 inches wide; 
and for making the sack, one and five-eighths 
yard of material 27 inches wide. 








Closed in front 
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3245 3245 
Little apron may be developed in flouncing or lawn 


VERY dainty little girls’ apron is shown in No. 3245, which 
may be developed in a number of different ways. As shown in 
the first of the illustrations above, the apron is made of wide floun- 
cing. The shoulder-straps and bands across the back and front are 
made of Swiss insertion to match the flouncing. The other illustra- 
tion shows the same model developed in lawn, and the straight lower 
edge finished with a wide hem, which may be hemstitched. 
Design 3245 may be had in five sizes, from two to ten years, price 
ten cents. The six-year size requires for the making, two yards of 


flouncing 2214 inches wide, with one and three-eighths yard of in- 
sertion and four and one-eighth yards of edging, or two and one-half 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or two and one-quarter yards 36 
inches wide. 





3243 


TUES is something different about the little bonnet shown here 
(3221) which is sure to appeal to the mother who likes to dress 
her child in dainty clothes. This model may be developed in white 
corduroy or velvet and trimmed with pipings of white silk, or may 
be made of the same material from which the coat is made. 
Design 3221 may be had in four sizes, from one to seven years, 
price tencents. The five-year size requires for the making, one-half 
yard of material 27 inches wide, with one-quarter yard of material 
27 inches wide for the lining. 





3221 


191 


Dainty Designs for the 
Short Clothes 


HILE the older girls 

and many women prefer 
their nightyowns made with 
the square or round neck, 
most mothers favor the mod- 
els which come to the neck 
for their young daughters. 
Such a model is shown in No. 
3237, a sack nightgown designed for the girl and 
child. This desiyn is arranged for fastening in 
the back or in front. There has been a growing 
tendency to fasten as many as possible of the 
little children’s clothes in the front to enable 
the child to fasten its own things. This is a 
great help to the mother of several children, and 
incidentally is a good training for the little one. 
For the older girl the fastening is not so impor- 
tant, as she can usually fasten her clothes in the 
back after a little practise. If this model is 
made to fasten in the back, it is finished: at the 
neck with a narrow standing band or with 
edging. If, on the other hand, the nightgown 
fastens in the front the neck is finished with the 
rolling collar. This model may be made with 





_ the applied back or front yoke as preferred. It 


is suggested that as it is the yoke of the night- 
gown which usually wears out first it would be 
well to prevent this by using these applied yokes. 
In the city many of the children sleep in the 
muslin nightgowns the year round, though this 
is rather unwise, especially for the little ones. 
Out in the country where the nights are cooler 
these nightgowns are made of flannel for the late 
Fall and Winter or in muslin for the warmer 
weather. Little trimming is needed on this 
model, but a very dainty little nightgown might 
be made of nainsook with the sleeve-bands and 
the edges of the rolling collar trimmed with lace 
or a very fine Hamburg edging. For the flannel 
nightgowns feather-stitching in a twisted silk is 
a favorite mode of trimming. 

Design 3237 may be had in seven sizes, from 
one to twelve years, price ten cents. The eight- 
year size requires for the making, four and one- 
eighth yards of material 27 inches wide, three 
and one-quarter yards 36 inches wide, or two 
and five-eighths yards of 45-inch material, 
with one and one-half yard of edging for the 
trimming. 










3237 
Without the yoke 


—<IHILE some women prefer the open 
drawers there are many who rather 
favor the closed drawers, and No. 3229 
shows a very dainty design for sucha 
model. These drawers, being fitted 
over the hips by means of small darts, 
add very little to the figure of the 
woman and are very desirable for the 
present styles. The back of the model may be finished 
with an inverted plait or drawstrings. Two lengths 
are provided for in this design, the twenty-five-inch and 
the shorter length, and the lower edges may be cut 
straight or curved as desired. If the straight ruffles are 
used they are made of the material and hemstitched, or 
are made of edging the width of the ruffle, while the 
circular ruffles are made of the material and trimmed 
with narrow edging. These drawers may be made of 
lawn or nainsook to match the corset cover or chemise 
with which they are worn, and lace and swiss insertion 
are used to head the ruffles. The fastenings of these 
drawers come at the side, and buttons and button- 
holes are used for these. 

Design 3229 may be had in nine sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-six inches waist measure, price ten cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires for the making one 
and three-eighths yard of nainsook 36 inches wide, with 
three and one-eighth yards of edging 514 inches wide 
for the straight ruffles, or two and one-quarter yards of 
material and three and five-eighth yards of edging for 
the circular ruffles. The lower edge of each leg meas- 
ures about thirty and three-quarter inches. 








HOUGH the upper portion of the underskirt should 
fit the hips closely to insure a perfect-fitting gown, 
the lower part should be full enough to set the skirt out 
prettily from the feet and yet not set it out too far. 
Such an underskirt 1s shown in No. 3227, a design 
which may be developed in wash fabrics, as lawn or cam- 
bric, in mohair or in silk. This model is cut in five gores 
and is made to fasten in the front or back. The back is 
finished in either of three ways, with an inverted plait, 
drawstrings or in habit style. If the petticoat is made 
of lawn or cambric the flounce might be made of wide 
flouncing and would be gathered. Instead, the same 
material may be used for the flounce with a narrower 
edging to finish the lower edge. In the silk petticoat 
either the gathered or accordion-plaited flounce may be 
used. This model arranges for the flounce to be sewed 
or buttoned on to the upper portion. If it is sewed on 
to the upper part, a bias strip of the material in the silk 
underskirt or a strip of swiss insertion in the wash 
petticoat is used to head the flounce, but when the 
flounce is buttoned, only the upper edge of the strip of 
material or insertion is stitched, leaving the lower edge 
free. Whether the gcres are cut away from under the 
flounce is a matter of choice with the woman. If the 
gores extend to the lower edge of the petticoat the low- 
er edge is finished with a dust ruffle. 

Design 3227 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires for making the skirt, 
with the gores cut away from under the flounce, eight 
and one-half yards of material 20 inches wide, or four 
and seven-eighth yards 36 inches wide; for making the 
skirt with the gores extending below the flounce, twelve 
and one-quarter yards of material 20 inches wide, or 
six and three-quarter yards 36 inches wide. The lower 
edge of the gores measures about two and one-half 
yards. . 
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een are some women, especially in the colder 

climates, who prefer nightgowns which come up close 
around the neck. Such a model is shown in No. 3190, 
a ladies’ sack nightgown, which may be made in the 
full or shorter length. The applied front and back 
yoke-facings may be used or not as desired, but as it is 
the yoke of the nightgown which receives the hardest 
wear the facings are strongly recommended. These 
nightgowns are made in lawn and cambric for the warm- 
er days, and the edges of the neck or collarand sleeves 
are trimmed with lace or Hamburg edging. For the 
cooler days flannelet is used for the nightgowns, and 
ne trimming is necessary. 

Design 3190 may be had in nine sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-eight inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. The medium size requires for making the night- 
gown in the full length, seven and three-eighth yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or five and one-eighth yards 36 
inches wide, for making the shorter nightgown, four and 
one-half yards of material 27 inches wide, or three and 
one-quarter yards 36 inches wide. 


SIMPLE DESIGNS 


For Many Necessities 





Y REMODELING the sleeves of her better gown of 
last season the woman will be able to make them 
do very nicely for at least second-best this year, and 
here (3232) is a design for mousquetaire sleeves which 
are suitable for the dressy gown. This style of sleeve 
is being used a great deal now in the dressy models 
which are being shown. It is made with one seam 
and a dart from the elbow down, which fits the sleeve to 
the arm. There are four possible lengths for the mod- 
el—the long, the three-quarter, the elbow and the 
shorter length—the latter being desirable for evening 
gowns. Whether the lining is used or not depends very 
much on whether or not a lining is used in the waist, 
though sometimes it is omitted in the sleeve even when 
used in the rest of the waist. 

Design 3232 may be had in five sizes, from ten to four- 
teen inches arm measurement, price ten cents. The 
twelve-inch size requires for making the sleeves in the 
full length, two yards of material 36 inches wide, or one 
and three-quarters yard 45 inches wide; for the elbow 
length seven-eighths yard of material 56 inches wide or 
five-eighths yard 45 inches wide. 





HERE has been a demand for 
the tight-fitting corset cover 
since it was the style to be slim, and 
No. 3225 shows a French corset cover 
which will meet this demand. There 
are a number of possibilities in the 
development of this design, both in its 
construction and itstrimming. Four 
possibilities are arranged for the neck: the high, the 
square, the round and the pointed neck. This model 
may be made with or without the sleeves in any of 
the three styles, the long sleeves being made 1n either 
of the three lengths. Cambric, lawn and cross-bar 
muslin are used for these tight-fitting corset covers. 
The corset cover made of cross-bar muslin 1s usually 
trimmed with beading and lace edging, as the hand 
embroidery does not show off to the best advantage on 
this material; and if the round or pointed neck and shield 
sleeves are used they may be trimmed with this bead- 
ing and edging. The square-neck corset cover without 
any sleeves may be hand-embroidered if made of the 
plain lawn or cambric. The edges might be button- 
hole-stitched, and a dainty spray of flowers or other 
design be embroidered in the front. 

Design 3225 may be had in nine sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-eight inches bust measure, price ten 
cents. The medium size requires for making the corset 
cover with the long sleeves, two yards of material 36 


’ inches wide; for making the corset cover with the puffs 


or shield sleeves one and one-half yard of materi-! 36 
inches wide. 





3225 


HE women of to-day recognize the fact that a great 
physical gain is made by taking regular exercises 
in a gymnasium; and while these exercises are not 
strenuous a special costume should be worn, which 
will give the body perfect freedom. No. 3219 shows a 
ladies’ gymnastic suit which consists of a blouse, bloom- 
ers and a removable skirt. The blouse is made with 
the sailor collar in either of the two outlines shown in 
the illustrations below. While the longer sleeve looxs 
better when out of the gymnasium, and is required in 
some of the classes formed for this purpose, the shorter 
sleeves are much more comfortable and really better 
suited to work being done. The shield is worn when 
the woman is not exercising, but being removable it is 
easily slipped off when desired. The bloomers may be 
plaited or gathered and may be attached to or made 
separate from the blouse. It is suggested that the 
plaited model is better adapted to the woman who hasa 
tendency to be a little stout. The five-gored skirt 1s 
not attached to the blouse or bloomers, and so may be 
worn with other waists. As it is the bloomers and 
blcuse which receive the hardest wear, this would 
equalize the wear somewhat. This skirt is made with 
an inverted plait at the back. For these gymnasium 
suits blue serge is very popular, though other colors 
are frequently required in special schools or classes, and 
it is best to find out this before making the suit. 
Braid is used to trim the collar and cuffs, and a silk 
tie completes the suit. 

Design 3219 may be had in five sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires for making the blouse and bloom- 
ers, five and one-half yards of material 36 inches wide, or 
four and three-eighth yards 44 inches wide; for making 
the skirt four yards of material 36 inches wide, or three 
and five-eighth yards 44 inches wide. The lower edge 
of the skirt measures about three and one-half yards. 
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*CONCERNING US ALL: 


The Fly at the Bar 


{HE extermination of malaria and 
yellow fever by the control of 
the breeding - places of mos- 
quitoes was a great triumph of 
sanitary administration. The 
house-fly presents universal op- 
portunity for a still greater triumph. The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York City, in its 
bulletins of 1908 and 1909, presents incontro- 
vertible evidence against the house-fly—evidence 
that every mother and teacher of mothers should 
have, and which may be got by applying to this 
association. 

The house-fly has been condemned by a court 
from which there is no appeal. Health and bac- 
teriological experts all over this country have 
pronounced the verdict gutlty. Whereas the fly 
was once considered a scavenger sent in hot 
weather to eat up the germs that abound, it 1s 
now considered a filthy insect. Bred in manure, 
it drinks from cesspools and dines in privy- 
vaults. It eats the sputum on the sidewalk and 
revels in the garbage-pail. It hovers over the 
baby’s diaper and is greedy for the dressings from 
a discharging wound. It is a germ-carrier. It 
brings typhoid fever, diarrhea, dysentery and 
tuberculosis to the very gateway of the human 
body. After its repast of filth it crawls over your 
freshly-frosted cake, swims in your lemonade, 
cleans its feet on the bread bought in a sealed 
paper bag. Direct from the neighboring privy it 
crawls over the sweet lips of your sleeping baby 
or settles on the sterilized nipple of its nursing- 
bottle. The fly that you fish out of your baby’s 
milk, milk for which you have paid fifteen cents a 
quart, may have been feeding on the excrement 
of a patient recovering from diarrhea or typhoid 
fever. The flies on the fruit you buy at that street 
corner for your children may have last fed on the 
sputum of a consumptive. As many as six mil- 
lion six hundred thousand bacteria have been 
found on a single fly. Yet the house-fly is 
tolerated everywhere. 

Milk and hot weather are blamed for the great 
number of infant deaths from diarrhea or ‘ Sum- 
mer complaint.’’ A careful study of the seasonal 
prevalence of flies by means of daily counts from 
fly-cages made in different parts of New York 
City by the Merchants’ Association shows that 
flies were active in large numbers only in the 
comparatively few hot weeks in Summer, while 
the health statistics showed that these were the 
very weeks when an abnormal number of cases 
of typhoid fever and diarrhea were contracted. 
These diseases rose with the rise in prevalence of 
flies and fell with the decrease in the numbers of 
flies trapped. When we consider that one fly, 
laying one hundred and twenty eggs at a time, 
will have a progeny of sextillions at the end of the 
season and that milk is the best germ-culture 
known, it is easy to see the fly’s part in spreading 
intestinal diseases. 

Screen all doors and windows as soon as the 
fly-season sets in, especially the kitchen, di- 
ning-room and nursery. Wire netting is more 
serviceable, but cotton netting at three cents 
a square yard keeps the flies out. Keep flies 
away from your baby. Keep flies off your food 
and milk. Do not buy food exposed for sale un- 
screened. Don't forget that the breeding-place 
of flies is in near-by filth. It may be behind the 
door, under the table, or in the cuspidor. If there 
iS a nuisance in the neighborhood, report it at 
once to the health department and demand its 
abatement. 

Every health department should distribute 
pamphlets warning the people of the danger 
where flies lurk. Health inspectors should visit 
all stables and filthy places, and give instructions 
as to how to keep flies from filth and how to de- 
stroy their eggs. Nurses and social health 
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visitors should teach the dangers of infection 
through flies, and the use of screens. 

Do not think that because you do not live 
in large cities this does not affect you. Because 
the house-fly is so common, it is so dangerous. 
You can make it as rare as is the yellow-fever 
mosquito to-day. 


THE DELINEATOR’S Mothers’ Conference 
and the Newspapers 


PE following letter and editorial come from 

the editor of the Houston Chronicle. We are 
reprinting the latter in full because it 1s excep- 
tional and because we want those who have not 
read it in The Chronicle to get the benefit of some 
stimulating thought: 


Editor THe Detineator: The attached editorial 
from Wednesday's Chronicle is worth $100 a line as 
an advertisement of THe “DELINEATOR. We gladly 
give it to you complimentary, as the work THE DuLINE- 
ATOR 1s doing deserves this editorial endorsement. 

Yours truly, 
THE HOUSTON (Texas) CHRONICLE, 
M. E. Foster, President. 


A Noble and Needed Work 


The scope of most magazines has greatly widened 
within very recent years, and their leading features 
have undergone gratifying changes. Magazines which 
have heretofore been devoted exclusively to fiction and 
fashions have many pages ably devoted to the discus- 
sion of questions of pressing and profound importance. 

THE DELINEATOR, for instance, has, with vigor, 
ability, earnestness and liberality, taken up the ques- 
tion of prevention of infant mortality and is going about 
the good work in a logical and philosophical way—that 
is, by educating mothers in the care of their children. 

The Chronicle has no doubt there will be found 
those ready to say that mothers know more about the 
matter than any schools or theorists can teach them, 
but the statement is not true, and the facts to show 
that it is not true are overwhelmingly abundant. 

The ignorance of many intelligent mothers of the 
laws of hygiene and dietary regulation is amazing, 
while the great mass of mothers, however devoted or 
affectionate they may be, do not know how to feed or 
care for children. It has been justly said that the in- 
fant death-rate is the barometer of public health, and 
when it is said that one-third of all the children born 
in this country die before they reach the age of five 
years it will readily be seen that the question of saving 
the lives of children is one of far-reaching importance. 

part from the question of mere saving of lives, and 
thereby saving hearts from sorrow, to deal with the sub- 
ject from an economic standpoint, the greater evil, if 
possible, is the injury to the health and constitutions 
of those who survive and the weakening of their in” 
tellectual and moral powers and faculties. 

THE DELINEATOR was primarily instrumental in 
organizing the Mothers’ Conference, under the auspices 
of which the last national session of the Congress of 
Mothers was held in New Orleans in February last. 
That congress was addressed by Miss Edith Howe, who 
is intimately connected with constructive social and 
educational work for mothers and babies in New York 
City. After Miss Howe had spoken on the prevention 
of infant mortality a rising vote of thanks was extended 
Tue DELINEATOR for its splendid service for the welfare 
of the child. 

At the same congress a National Department of Child 
Hygiene, of which Miss Howe was made chairman, the 
purpose of which is to deal with infant mortality, the 
birth-rate, the dependent child, the physical welfare of 
the school child, and such other problems as it is hoped 
will be dealt with by the National Government if the 
Federal Children’s Bureau should ever be organized— 
Ins provading for which are now under consideration 
in both Houses of Congress—was formed. 

THE DELINEATOR purposes to act in cooperation with 
the National Congress cf Mothers and local health and 
educational departments and organize classes to discuss 
and deal practically with the care of babies in every 
town in the United States. 

The plan is comprehensive, the purpose most worthy, 
the work sorely needed. It is needed looking at the 
question from the standpoint of natural humanity and 
affection and sentiment; it is needed as a matter of 
social and economic policy; it is imperatively demanded 
on the vet infinitely higher ground of Christian duty. 
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To come home with the question, no citizen or 
philanthropist of Houston could do a better work than 
to found a fund the interest upon which should be de- 
voted to the employment of educated and _ trained 
nurses and teachers who should give instruction to 
mothers of all classes in the care and feeding of infants 
and in the fundamental laws of health and hygiene. 

THE DELINEATOR is doing a great work. 
every citizen and concerns universal society. 


It concerns 

It means 
the saving of lives, the strengthening of babies and the 
increase of the material and moral assets of the entire 
nation. 


Americanitis—Can It Be Cured? 


“LJ URRY is the devil,’ says an Arabian prov- 
erb. Although we understand that the 
Oriental has a constitutional prejudice against 
haste, it might be well for us to consider the 
above proverb seriously applied to ourselves as a 
nation. 
of deaths by suicide, apoplexy and insanity— 
men in the prime of life rushing into eternity, 
desperate because they are left behind in the race, 
or driven mad by the rush of the business world. 
What is the matter? Is it the changing cli- 
mate that stimulates the nervous system to 
Is it the struggle for money ? 
Is it the desire to emulate others, or is it habit? 
A distinguished foreigner in writing his im- 
pressions of us says that we are not accomplishing 
anything more than if we were quiet; that we are 
doing it merely to give the tmpression of activity. 
We take ourselves too seriously. The woman 
who flutters about, creating confusion, is not the 
one who is doing the most work in the world. 

Hurry means physical tension somewhere, and 
exhaustion afterward. Hurry suggests bad plan- 
ning or careless execution. Hurry means loss of 
dignity and power. Hurry means fear, and fear 
is the greatest enemy to success. 

Can we stop hurrying? Some answer that we 
must keep up with the procession or drop out 
entirely. Let us see if we can not conserve our 
strength, at least in small ways. Let us take 
thought and begin to reform. As tension ex- 
presses itself in bodily movements, we must first 
learn muscular control. Relaxation means let- 
ting go, and while we are learning to let go we are 
getting ourselves trained to take hold again when 
the time comes. For relaxation teaches far 
more than rest. 

First, it enables us to do what we will with our 
own bodies, and to do it easily. 

Second, it is the basis of grace and beauty, free 
joints being necessary for all easy movements. 
In walking it is the free hip that permits the ath- 
letic swing of the leg, and the relaxed shoulder 
that lets the arm hang as it should at the side. 
The willowy movements of the Orientals, the 
salaams and kow-tows and rhythmic dancing, 
show the power to relax, which, of course, is in- 
creased by the warmer climate. 

Third, relaxation teaches us to conserve the 
energy by using only the part of the body nec- 
essary. One may stand still while waiting; let 
the chair hold him while sitting; stoop by bend- 
ing the legs instead of the back; lie with all mus- 
cles relaxed when sleeping instead of rigidly. 

In vain people try to attain a calm manner with 
a tense body. When we have relaxed the mus- 
cles at will we may easily become quiet in manner 
and peaceful in spirit. The bodily condition is 
the basis of real rest. 

We will not hurry when we know the danger 
to the nervous system; when we realize fully that 
Wwe gain power by working quietly; when we be- 
lieve that we are living in Eternity now. Then 
we can say with the poet, whose life is lived close 
to the world of nature: 


The morning paper gives us a daily list 


abnormal activity ? 


I stay my haste, I make delays: 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
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IF | WERE THE EDITOR 
- OF THE DELINEATOR 


ROM time to time the editor of THe DeELINEATOR, Mr. Theodore Dreiser, has occasion to call upon various 
citizens of importance to answer questions in regard to matters of import in America. He is also the recipient 
at all times of various suggestions not always in keeping with the opportunities or policy of the magazine, 
which yet are of such general interest and significance that it 1s not advisable to retain them unheralded to the 

Consequently, he has here made a selection of the more important ideas which have come 

to him in this way, in order that those who are interested in the sociologic progress of America, or who may 
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be, like the lay reader, desirous simply of seeing what the world is most interested in from the point of view of 


development and general welfare, may have an opportunity to enjoy and utilize them. 


In the hope that they will be useful, and 


that editors and social-betterment workers in general will cull from them freely, they are here presented with the compliments 


of THE DELINEATOR. 


The Dangers of Society Life to Young People 


Editor Tue DeELINEATOR: A phase of modern social 
life that deeply concerns the oncoming generations 1s the 
artificial society life of the voung people in our great 
cities. During the Christmas vacation and at other 
seasons they are driven with dances and dinners at such 
a pace that many a young girl is down with neurasthenia 
by the time she should return to school. Al] the modern 
social life, with its late hours and dissipation, forces the 
nervous system to an injurious degree. | word of 
warning in an article by some well-known neurologist 
might help to stem this tide. There is also much need 
of public information upon the care and training of 
young children with a view to preventing much of the 
neurasthenia and hysteria which make invalids of these 
children in later hfe. Robert H. Babcock, M.D., 
Chicago, II. 


Training Young Women for Self-Maintenance 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: I wish vou might have dis- 
cussed the subject ‘What Fathers Desire for Their 
Daughters.”” While at work on the problems connect- 
ed with the establishment of a technical college for 
women, it has been my fortune to meet both fathers 
and mothers who are earnestly looking for the best 
training for their girls. I am surprised to find that the 
fathers see the clearer in determining the goal. In train- 
ing young women for self-maintenance, we must chal- 
lenge traditions on every side, and at the same time pre- 
serve the qualities which are more essential than “earn- 
ing a living.”” Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. 


Needed Improvement in Home Sanitation 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: No more important sub- 
ject could be discussed by your magazine than the im- 
provement of sanitary conditions inthe home. Houses 
ought to be better constructed, with more intelligent 
provision for water supply in rural homes. Every city 
ought to run its water supply, either making the neces- 
sary water for family use free or charging only a mini- 
mum monthly rate. C. L. Wilhamson, Lexington, hy. 


Teach the Rising Generation Old Fundamentals 


Editor Tue DELINEATOR: Whit the rising generation 
must needs is instruction not so much in new ways us 
old ones. They need a better regard for law and thrift 
and good morals. Arthur T. Lyman, Boston, Mass. 


Have a Department of Foreign Travel 


Ed'tor THE DELINEATOR: Among your large number 
of readers, thousands doubtless go abroad every vear. 
Each Summer the transatlantic liners are crowded 
with Americans, wide-awake, alert, but almost incon- 
ceivably ignorant of what they are going to see and of 
the first principles of travel in foreign countnes. I be- 
lieve that a well conducted department of foreign travel 
in THE DELINEATOR Would be most helpful and verv 
eagerly read. George G. Brownell, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, University of Al.bama, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 


Influence Public Sentiment toward the 
Old Ideals 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: It seems to me that socially 
we need just now less that is new than a stricter enforce- 
ment by public sentiment of some of the old staid and 
reliable ideas that are the foundations of civilzation, 
There is to-day a lowered idea of personal character, a 
lessened esteem of what is known as integrity. If the 
standards were pitched higher, so many policemen 
would not be needed, the courts would not be so over- 
worked, jails so full, divorces so frequent, or trade-union- 
ism and other trust domination so prevalent. The old 
ideas of morahty need to be enforced. To-day alms- 
houses, hospitals, asylums, bread-lines and dispensaries 
—indeed every place where manhood an 1 self-respect 
are crushe | out of human nature—sre crowded to over- 
flowing and demanding increased facilities to carry on 
their demoralizing though apparently necessary work, 
Idiocy, insanity, blindness and physical weaknesses are 
on the increase. Poverty 1s apathetically accepted as a 
lot. Families are smaller and the public health imypiur- 
ed. Now the only way to improve these ¢ -nditions in 
the community is to reach the individual and teach him 
a higher nobilitv of character. Here is a mission tor 
your journal Wilham M. Capp, Devon, Pa. 
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Advocate Prohibition 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: Prohibition 1s the most 
necded reform to be advocated ut present. If that can 
be carried there will be fewer parentless babies to be 
tound homes for and fewer graves filled with broken 
hearts. I beheve that the many women whose homes 
ure brightened every month by THE DELINEATOR Will 
echo my sentiments. Mrs. J. W. Lee, Wichita, Kans. 


A Correspondence School of Arts and Crafts 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: Can not your magazine un- 
dertake to give women of undeveloped resources and re- 
fined taste a share in the creative enjoyment of the arts 
and crafts movement? I suggest a sort of correspond- 
ence school of applied art conducted by THE DELINEA- 
TOR. Anna R. Nesom, Easton, Pa. 


Encourage the Study of Eugenics 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: As a teacher of sociology, | 
recognize the importance of your labors in the past and 
am gratified to note your motives for future work. 
] am deeply impressed with the absolutely fundamental 
character of certain discussions touching the institution 
and the improvement of the family. I would suggest 
for your magazine a series of articles on the scope and 
importance of the new science of eugenics. 1] am m- 
pressed with the wonderful possibilities of this subject 
presented to the wid: and thoughtful audience that 
vou reach. Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph.D., University of 
Southern Cahfornia, Los Angeles. Cal. 


Discuss Conditions of Child Labor 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: The questions of child 
labor and the early care of children have greatly inter- 
ested me. The conditions under which children are 
emploved in the silk mills and anthracite mines were 
brought to my notice when I was serving on the an- 
thracite coul-strike commission. I should advise some- 
thing along this line for Tne Detinrator. E. E. 
Clark, Interstate Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


The Library Allied with Public Betterment 


Editor THe Detineator: It has occurred to me that 
some phases of modern pubhe hbrary work are so im- 
portant in their sociological aspects that they might 
very properly find a place in your magazine. You 
might show how the work of the library alles itself 
with all the agencies for civic betterment and for edu- 
cational and moral progress. William H. Brett, Li- 
brarian Cleveland Pubhe Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Preach Reasonable Economy in Public and 
Private Expenditure 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: There is one subject on 
which ] have profound convictions, namely the enor- 
Mous increase in recent years in national, State, munict- 
pal and personal extravagance. The desire to live as 
well and to spend as much as our neighbors has become 
an acute national disease. We are hving beyond our 
means The National Government aftords the largest 
example, but individuals are imitating it. A man will 
mortgaye his home to buy an automobile. And when 1 
Was in San Francisco last Summer, they told me that 
the large amount of insurance money suddenly let loose 
in that community produced the wildest personal ex- 
travaganee in the purchase of wholly unnecessary 
luxuries on the part of those who had been burned out 
Ly the fire and had thus suddenly come into the pos- 
session of larger or smaller sums of moncy. 

We are the richest nation on earth. But we ure 
spending our patrimony in borrowing ahead of our in- 
come in the most unfortunate way. I have long wished 
that some strong leader of national thought would 
preach the unwelcome doctrine of reasonable economy 
both in public and private expenditure. Your pubhica- 
tion reaches so many people that a series of articles 
would contribute vastly to an improved condition ot 
thought and action on this subject. Indeed it seems to 
me vour opportunity is greatest of all men in this par- 
ticular, .\. B. Browne, Washington, D.C. 


Conservation of the Forests 


Editer THe DELINEATOR: The greatest’issue before 
the nation seems to me to be that of conservatton, 
beginning with the forests. Henry A. Barker, Treasur- 
er Public Park Association, Providence, R. I. 
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Advocate Village and Town Improvement 


Editor Tne DELINEATOR: The movement for village 
and town improvement seems to me the most mportant 
in the country at this time. If your readers could be 
persuaded each to leave the world more beautiful than 
he found it, THE DELINEATOR would have accomplhish- 
ed much for the uplift of humanity. Caroline L. Peter- 
sen, President Improvement Association, Honesdale, Pa. 


Advise Fewer Working Hours for Women and 
Children 


Editor THE DELINEaTOR: You have probably already 
outlined the work you will do the coming year for the 
udvancement and uplift of humanity. Nevertheless, I 
want to suggest that you start a campaign to lessen the 
number of hours that women or children may be legally 
emploved. If this matter could be regulated, many 
ether problems would find a natural solution. This 
might fitly follow your work for the institutional child, 
which I have watched with deepest interest. Mrs. B. 
QO. McIntire, Cor. Sec. Civic Club, Carlisle, Pa. 


Tell a Town How to Get a Library 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: We had no public library 
in Frankfort until the Woman's Club set about estab- 
lishing one. The town is so heavily in debt that it 
couldn't promise any support, which made a Carnegie 
library out of the question. But we determined to 
have one. We have begun in a small way, but I believe 
itis the surest way. In a handsome new office building 
we have rented a room and our triends have subscribed 
frum one dollar to twenty-five dollars per year to sup- 
port the library. We now have over two hundred sub- 
scribers, Many books have been given and we have 
bought others until we now have one thousand volumes. 
The account of how our library was started and how it 
is managed, might be helpful to other towns. I would 
suggest telling the storv for DELINEATOR readers. Lil- 
lian Lindsey, Chairman Public Library Committee, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Help Boys and Girls to Choose a Vocation 


Editor THe DreLINEATOR: I have felt great interest in 
the question of aiding boys and girls in their choice of a 


vocation, It seems to me there is no more vital topic 
for discussion than this. Everett W. Lord, Boston, 
Miss. 


Train Children to High Ideals 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: In my opinion, a magazine 
like THE DELINEATOR, which reaches so many homes, 
could not strike a higher note than the uplift of the 
familv. I would not discourage any of the noble ef- 
forts which are being made toward the betterment of 
the world in general, but I should be glad to see a 
little more of what might be called, to use an agricul- 
tural phrase, intensive culture. Children to-day are 
not trained to high ideals. We are rearing a pleasure- 
loving, careless, Sundav-desecruting generation. Mrs. 
W. W. Fowler, Rochester, Minn, 


The Present Need of Old-Age Insurance 


Editor Tht DELINEATOR: In my opinion no seciologi- 
cal subject is of-greater importance at the present time 
than the development of a system of wage-earners’ old- 
age annuities and hfe insurance. The problem of the 
superannuated workingman is forcing itself upon the 
attention of the whole world. The German compulsory 
system of old-age insurance, the English old-age pension 
system, and our Massachusetts savings bank insurance 
and annuity system, each standing in marked contrast 
to the other, are attracting attention. And one of these 
three systems in substance must be adopted in the 
several States of America. Lou's D. Brandeis, Boston, 
Mass. 


Urge the Importance of Observing the Golden Rule 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: It seems time that THE 
DerineEaToRcan do nothing better than to urge upon 
its readers the observance of the Golden Rule in the 
every-day transactions of business and social life. It is 
short, simple and to the point. Any one can under- 
stand it. Our entire social system is based upon con- 
fidence in our fellow citizens, and the stronger it becomes 
the more will the world progress. Wilham G. Sirrine, 
Secretary Municipal League, Greenville, S. C. 
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Further Vocational Training for the Masses 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: The most important sub- 
ject on which the public needs enlightenment is the 
necessity of some provision for the right kind of voca- 
tional continuation schools. We are the only progres- 
sive nation that neglects the further education of that 
large majority of children who leave school to go to 
work at an early age, say fourteen. Paul H. Hanus, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Teach Girls to Support Themselves 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: We, the members of the 
Village Improvement Association of Cranford, would 
like to have THE DELINEATOR publish articles encour- 
aging the training of girls for self-support. Elizabeth 
D. Towler, Cor. Secretary, Cranford, N. J. 


Discourage the Prejudice against the Jew 


Editor THe DeLineEatTor: For the advancement and 
uplift of humanity, we would ask Tue DELINRBATOR to 
fight the prejudice existing against the Jew. This nar- 
rowness is fostered in the home, and we feel that your 
Magazine could be of great aid in exterminating the 
evil. Daisy G. Ottenheimer (Mrs. Adolf), President 
Council of Jewish Women, Denver, Col. 


Urge Improvement for the District School 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: Education is of most vital 
concern to us asa people. I would have THe DELINE- 
ATOR exert an influence to improve the district school, 
to provide it with traveling libraries, to beautify the 
buildings and grounds. Mary L. Turney (Mrs. Amos.), 
Paris, Ky. 


Good Work for Homeless Children 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: The Criterion Club is most 
enthusiastic about your work of providing homes and 
mothers for homeless children. It meets with our 
hearty approval and sympathy. All practical work for 
the betterment of children means the advancement of 
posterity. Pauline de R. Bird, President Criterion 
Club, Alameda, Cal. 


The Important and the Trivial in Life 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: This is what I would have 
Tue DeELINEaTOR do: Ina series of articles covering the 
various phases of domestic and social life, point out the 
real from the superficial, so that people may discrimi- 
nate between what is helpful and what 1s only trivial. 
Edward H. Chandler, Secretary Twentieth Century 
Club, Boston, Mass. 


Start a Playground Movement for Grown-Ups 


Editor THe DettneaTor: There is an idea that I 
would suggest as the logical sequence to the playground 
movement for children. It is a playground movement 
for grown-ups of every age. I should like to see a 
spirit of play so prevalent that the sight of two middle- 
aged women throwing bean-bags or playing ball would 
excite no more attention than as if they were boys. 
Five or six minutes a day of such play strengthens the 
body and brightens the spirit. I love it myself as 
much as the children, and I often wish that we women 
could indulge in such pastime without appearing 
“queer.” Edith Wilkinson, Bureau of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Discuss the Obligations of Parent to Child 


Editor THe Detineator: The obligations of the 
parent to the child is a subject that might with profit be 
discussed in your columns. The true solution of the 
problem is one that confronts the home and the social 
community. J. C. Lattimore, Superintendent Waco 
Public Schools, Waco, Tenn. 


Education and Care of Children 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: To us the subject of child 
education and care is allimportant. Eda Camphansen, 
Secretary of Civics of Women’s Club, Erie, Pa. 


Child-Rescue Campaign Excellent 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: The best way in which to 
benefit future generations is to give the rising genera- 
tion every possible advantage. So your Child- Rescue 
Campaign becomes the greatest good a magazine can do. 
Mabel E. Laing, Junction City, Ore. 


A Baby Better than a Ballot 


Editor THe De.ineator: Develop your magazine 
along domestic lines, if you would most help women. 
Teach them a greater pleasure in their homes. She 
who does well the work of wife and mother is doing the 
work for which God intended her. A baby 1s better 
than a ballot for a woman. If there were more large 
families, there would be less clamoring for the franchise. 
Sarah Roberts, President W. C. T. U., Elmira, Cal. 


Show the Real Causes of Dependency and Crime 


Editor THE DeiineatTor: If work such as is done in 
this office means anything, it means that the crving 
necessity of the day is to educate the people in the real 
causes of dependency and crime. Modern common- 
wealths are struggling with the results as seen in the 
expensive sewer mouths we call charitable, penal and 
correctional institutions. Insanity is increasing at a 
greater ratio than is population. And syphilis and al- 
cohol are responsible for from forty to seventy per cent. 
of all insanity. Various drugs, such as cocain, mor- 
phin, acetanilid, etc., are credited with many of the 
remaining cases. Indirect causes are improper hous- 
ing, crushing industrial conditions, human sorrow, 
overindulgences of various kinds. These conditions 
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often drive people to resort to alcohol and drugs, which 
too frequently open not only the door of the madhouse, 
but the door of the pnson. 

I do not mean to be hysterical; I know full well of 
the wonderful power for regeneration which lies in hu- 
manity. But unless a knowledge that the workings of 
life in the civilized world to-day are undermining the 
stability of the human race is imparted to the people, 
and unless it 1s heeded, Heaven knows what will happen! 

I cordially appreciate the purpose of your publica- 
tion which would point the world to-day the best way. 
I, too, am trying to help clean drains fouled by politics 
and ignorance, at a personal peril common to all who 
undertake such service. Wiliam C. Graves, Executive 
Secretary [linois Board of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities, Springfield, Il. 


Tell Us What Women Are Doing 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: I am positive that articles 
which give the facts concerning the work which women 
are doing in the broader fields of life would be accept- 
able to your readers. I think also that woman's suffrage 
articles now and then would be appreciated. In two 
small Western towns where at ditferent times I have 
made my home, THe DELINEATOR has a large circula- 
tion, and among its readers there 1 know there are no 
opponents and many advocates of woman’s suffrage. I 
suppose that this would be the case in the North and 
West everywhere. Carrie Chapman Catt, President 
International Woman’s Suffrage Alliance, New York 
City. . 


Several Subjects for Magazine Treatment 


Editor THE DeELIneEaTOR: The following subjects, it 
seems to me, are of value for mugazine treatment: 
“Shall Our Children Be Taught to Labor with Their 
Hands?" "The Dignity of Motherhood,” “The Lack of 
Patriotic Reverence—Its Remedy," ‘The Separation 
of Tuberculosis and Epileptic Inmates in Insane Asy- 
lums,” ‘“‘The Mental and Physical Value in Slowing 
Up,” and “The Cocain Habit among the Laboring 
Classes.’” The latter is a subject about which we in 
this section are considerably exercised. The sale of 
the powder is forbidden, but by a circumlocution 
which every user knows, it can be had at almost any 
corner grocery or cheap drug store. Its use among the 
negroes, even on the plantations, is alarming. Virginia 
Frazer Boyle, Memphis, Tenn. 


Crusade for a National Minister of Education 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: The growing illiteracy of 
America is cause for alarm. The remedy, which I be- 
lieve a great magazine like yours could advocate, is a 
minister of education as u national aid for those States 
which have the heaviest burdens. I think we are the 
only country not having such an officer. This ques- 
tion has been feebly agitated by clubwomen. But it 
needs a great and mighty crusade such as yours could 
be. Sarah S. Platt Decker Vice-President National 
Education .Association, Denver, Col. 


Suggest the Use of Placards as Mental and 
Moral Nudges 


Editor THE DeLrnreator: Boston is using all over the 
city placards which are in effect mental and moral 
nudges. It is a new scheme, und the method might 
with advantage be used in the home. It would exert 
great influence on children and young men and women 
in their formative stages. Yours is the magazine to 
spread the idea. Ellen Burns Sherman, Boston, Mass. 


The Educational Awakening in Kentucky Is 
Full of Interest 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: So much time is given to 
the children of the city slums that the miserable chil- 
dren of the rural world are forgotten. Mixed up most 
frightfully here with our tobacco problem and Night 
Riders is the wretched little child who through it all 
must suffer most. The clubwomen of our Kentucky 
federation ure guthering data, and soon I hope to com- 
plete some investigations and get pictures of these poor 
little slaves who never see the inside of a schoolhouse, 
and are small in body, soul and mind. In our school 
betterment organizations we have gone into the 
mountain counties in eustern Kentucky and there we 
find children needing help everywhere. There seem 
almost a mystery and a romance in our mountain peo- 
ple. I have now in my possession a report of the school 
betterment organizations in seven of our mountain 
counties, which, to quote directly from Mrs. Decker, the 
late president of the general federation, ‘‘makes one's 
heart come up into one’s throat with longing to do some- 
thing.’’ Now this educational awakening in Kentucky, 
it seems to me, would vitally interest DELINEATOR 
readers. 

For ours equally with yours is child-rescue work. 
It is all a part of the same problem, to lft out of the 
mud the child of to-day who will soon become the help 
or the destruction of to-morrow. We need new laws, 
and even more we need the keeping of the present laws. 
We need education of the mind and soul of civilization. 
You, Mr. Dreiser, are doing most splendidly your part 
in this work. In a more silent manner you are having 
helpers in unknown places. Greater than vou know is 
becoming that overpowering voice which will be heard, 
public opinion. As Judd Tolliver is made to say in “*The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” “If enough folks are back- 
ing a custom anywhere, hit goes, don’t hit?’” Frances 
S. Riker, Former President Kentucky State Federation 
Women’s Clubs, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Make the Farm Attractive to Young People 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: One subject deeply inter- 
ests me. I believe that the farm home is the place to 
bring up children. Improved conditions there to make 
it attractive to young people so that they may be held 
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on the farm to bring up the next generation instead of 
turning to the cities, are most worth while for any 
magazine to urge. A.W. Butler, Secretary, Board of 
State Charities, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Encourage Home Training for Children 


Editor Tut DELINEATOR: What ts most needed to- 
day is to encourage home training for the rising genera- 
tion. The flat is one of the saddest features of modern 
life. Children are sent to the street and the public 
playground for their recreation; to the Sunday-school 
for their religious instruction, while the mother attends 
women’s clubs and serves on endless committees. Asa 
result, all the little kindly courtesies are disappearing. 
As a nation we are becoming noted for our bad man- 
ners. Home is degenerated into the place where one 
eats and slecps. Mary Stevens Beall, Washington, D.C. 


The Dangers in College Education for Women 


Editor THe DELINeEATOR: There isa subject the pres- 
entation of which would be a real service to many of 
your readers. The question to which I refer is “Some 
of the Dangers Involved in College Education for Wom- 
en.’ We are all abundantly familiar with the advan- 
tages which women may derive from four years of liber- 
alstudy. But the other side of the shield, has, I believe, 
never been fairly presented to the American public. 
I refer to a certain loss of perspective, a liability to es- 
timate too highly the accomplishment of certain courses 
of study or certain readings or certain literary achieve- 
ments as compared with some of the more homely and 
fundamental social and family duties. Perhaps the 
matter ts one which needs to be brought to the attention 
rather of the college faculty than of the parent, but 
that these dangers cxist in greater or less degree I be- 
lieve the most ardent advocate of the higher education 
for women must admit. Henry Crew, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIL. 


Tell About the Home for Girls at Tivoli, N. Y. 


Editor THe DeLingator: I want to state my great 
interest in the work that THE Dre.ineaTor is doing. I 
follow it, especially the Child-Saving Campaign, most 
eagerly. In this connection I do wish that your readers 
might know of the institutions of the Woman's Home 
Missionary Society that are really homes. The home at 
Tivoli, New York, for instance, stands for the ‘‘other 
side”’ of institutional life where individuality is preserv- 
ed and ‘‘our girls’? are carefully trained and safely 
sheltered. Alice M. Guernsey, Editor Department of 
Literature, Woman's Home Missionary Society, New 
York City. 


Advocate the Reformation of School System 


Editor THe Detineator: Our educational system 
needs reformation. It has not kept step with modern 
sociological thought. We have neglected the vocation- 
al side and in this are sadly behind continental Europe. 
It is Germany's industrial army, not her army and 
navy, that we have to fearinthe future. H. E Deemer, 
Red Oak, Iowa. 


Christian Science and Its History 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: The current number of 
THE DELINEATOR, I notice, contains an article on the 
Emmanuel Movement. I am sure that your readers 
would be interested in a simple, direct statement of the 
basis of Christian Science practise and a_ historical 
sketch of the great growth and development of the 
movement during the last few years. J. V. Dittemore, 
New York City. 


Advocate Civic Improvement 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: Civic improvement means 
more to the human race than any other movement of 
which I know. Environment exerts an ineradicable in- 
fluence on personality. The beauty and the cleanli- 
ness of the home represent an impression that leaves a 
lasting effect on character. I hope THe DELINEATOR 
will advocate civic improvement. Mrs. A. Oetlinger, 
President Woman's Club, Kingston, N. C. 


Encourage Education for Actual Needs 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: One of the most important 
needs of the time is to adapt our system of educution to 
the actual needs of the communities in which the schools 
exist. The tendency to-day is to educate a verv large 
number to the belief that they are fitted to become 
captains, while, as a matter of fact, their mental limita- 
tions and physical surroundings will probably compel 
the vast majority to continue for the rest of their lives 
to do the work of privates. There is a noticeable lack 
in the younger generation of men who feel that they are 
fitted for the work of privates. And further, there is a 
noticeable lack of men who are really competent in any 
one of the given mechanical trades. F. R. Hazard, 
President Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sanitation and Home Economy 


Editor Tre DELtIncator: Your Child-Rescue Cam- 
paign has interested me much. Certainly the little 
children whom you are placing in good homes will some 


day through your uplift be a sufficient reward for your 


efforts. I believe THE DELINEATOR might also help the 
people much by devoting space to the problems of sani- 
tationand home economy. GeorceC. Rowell, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, Schenectady, N. Y. 


F ncourage Installation of Juvenile Courts 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: Your magazine might with 
advantage advocate the installation of juvenile courts in 
cities where they do not yet exist. The experience of 
Denver and other cities has shown the value of such 
an institution. IL. M. King, Secretary Merchants’ 
Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
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By RUDYARD KIPLING 
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The First of a New Series of Tales of Dan, Una and Puck of Pook’s Hill 


Illustrations by Frank Craig and Frederic Dorr Steele 


HEN Dan and Una 
had arranged to go 
out before breakfast, 
they did not remem- 
ber what day of the 
year it was. They 
only wanted to see 
the otter which, old 
Hobden said, had 
been fishing their 

brouk for weeks; and early morning was 

the time to surprise him. As they tip- 
toed out of the house into the wonderful 
stillness, the church clock struck five. Dan 
took a few steps across the dew-blobbed 
lawn, and looked at his black foot-prints. 
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It was their first Summer in boots, and they hated them, so they took them off, 
and slung them round their necks, and paddled joyfully over the dripping turf where 
the shadows lay the wrong way, like evening in the East. 

The sun was well up and warm, but by the brook the last of the night mist still 
fumed off the water. They picked up the chain of otter’s footprints on the mud, and 
followed it from the bank, between the weeds and the drenched mowing, while the 
birds shouted with surprise. Then the track left the brook and became a smear, as 
though a leg had been dragged along. 

They traced it into Three Cows meadow, over the mill-sluice to the Forge, round 
Hobden's garden, and then up the slope till it ran out on the short turf and fern of 
Pook's Hill, and they heard the cock-pheasants crowing in the woods behind them. 

‘‘No use!’ said Dan, questing like a puzzled hound. ‘‘The dew’s drying off; and 
old Hobden says otters’ll travel for miles.”’ 

‘I’m sure we've tracked miles.’’ Una fanned herself with her hat. ‘‘How still it 
is!’ It’s going to be a regular roaster.”” She looked down the valley, where no chim- 
ney yet smoked. 

‘‘Hobden’s up Dan pointed to the open door of the Forge cottage. 
suppose he has for breakfast ?”’ 

“One of them. He says they eat good all times of the year.” 
at some stately pheasants going down to the brook for a drink. 

= few steps further on a fox broke almost under their bare feet, yapped, and trotted 
Or, ; g 

“Ah, Mus’ Reynolds—Mus’ Reynolds,”” Dan was quoting from old Hobden—“‘if I 
knowed all you knowed, I'd know something.” 

“T say,”’ Una lowered her voice, “you know that funny feeling of things having 
happened before? I felt it when you said ‘Mus’ Reynolds.’ ”’ 

‘So did I,” Dan began. - - 

They faced each other stammering with excitement. 

‘Wait a shake! “I'll remember in a minute. Wasn’t it something about a fox— 
last year? Oh, I nearly had it then!"’ Dan cried. 

‘Be quiet!” said Una, prancing excitedly. ‘Hills! 
theatre—see what you see——”’ 

“I remember now,” Dan shouted. ‘It’s as plain as the nose on your face—Pook’s 
Hill—Puck’s Hill— Puck!” 

“T remember, too,’ said Una. ‘‘And it's Midsummer Davy again!” 

The young fern on a knoll rustled, and Puck walked out, chewing a green-topped 
rush. 

“Good Midsummer morning to you. Here’s a happy meeting,"’ said he. 
shook hands all round, and asked questions. 

“You've wintered well,’’ he said after a while, and looked them up and down. 
“Nothing much wrong with you, seemingly.”’ 

“They've put us into boots,” said Una. ‘‘Look at my legs—they’re all pale white, 
and my toes are squdged together awfully.”’ 

“Yes—boots make . diiference,”” Puck wriggled his brown square, hairy foot, and 
cropped a dandelion flower between the big toe and the next. 

“I could do that—last year,’’ Dan said dismally, as he tried and failed. 
simply ruin one’s climbing.” 

“There must be some advantage in them, I suppose,” said Puck, ‘‘or folk wouldn't 

: wear them. Let's come this way.” 

They sauntered along side by side 
till they reached the gate at the far 
end of the hillside. Were they halted 
just like cattle, and let the sun warm 
their backs while they listened to the 
flies in the wood. 

Little Lindens is awake,”’ said Una, 
as she hung with her chin on the top 
rail. ‘See the chimney smoke?” 

“To-day’s Thursday, isn’t it?” 
Puck turned to look at the old pink 
farm-house across the little valley. 
“Mrs. Vincey’s baking day. Bread 
should rise well this weather.’"’ He 
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“What d’you 


Una jerked her head 
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vawned, and that set them both 
yawning. 
The bracken about rustled and 


ticked and shook in every direction. 
They felt that little crowds were steal- 
ing past. 
‘Doesn't that 
sound lhke—er—the 
People of the Hills?” 
suid Una. 
“It's the birds 
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and wild things drawing up to the woods 
before people get about,’’ said Puck, as 
though he were Ridley the keeper. 

“Oh, we know that. I only said it 
sounded like.”’ 

‘‘As I remember ’em, the People of the 
Hills used to make more noise. They'd 
settle down for the day rather like small 
birds settling down for the night. But 
that was in the days when they carried the 
high hand. Oh, me! The deeds that I've 
had act and part in, you’d scarcely believe!” 

‘T like that,’’ said Dan, ‘‘after all you've 
told us!”’ 

“Only the minute you go away, you'll 
make us forget it all,’’ said Una. 

Puck laughed and shook his head. ‘I've 
given you seizin of old England, and I've 
taken away your Doubt and Fear, but 
your memory and remembrance between whiles I'll keep where old Billy Trott kept 


his night lines—and that’s where he could draw 'em up and hide ’em at need. Does 
that suit?’ He twinkled mischievously. 
‘It’s got to suit,’’ said Una, and laughed. ‘‘We can’t magic back.”” She folded 


her arms and leaned against the gate. 
something—an otter? Could you?” 

‘‘Not with those boots round your neck.”’ 

“I'll take them off.’ She threw them on the turf. Dan's followed immediately. 
‘“Now ?”’ she said. 

‘‘Less than ever, now you've trusted me. Where there’s true faith, there’s no call 
for magic.’’ Puck’s slow smile broadened all over his face. 

‘‘But what have boots to do with it?” said Una, perching on the gate. 

‘‘There’s cold iron in them,”’ said Puck, and settled beside her. ‘‘Nails in the sole, 
I mean. It makes a difference.” 

‘How ?”” 

“Can't you feel it does? You wouldn't like to go back to bare feet again, same as 
last year, would you? Not really?” 

‘“‘No—o. I suppose I shouldn’t—not for always. 
said Una. 

‘But you told us last year, in the Long Slip—at the theatre—that you didn’t mind 
Cold Iron,’’ said Dan. 

“IT don’t; but folk in housen, as the People of the Hills call them, must be ruled by 
Cold Iron. Folk in housen are born on the near side of Cold lron—there’s iron in 
every man’s house, isn’t there? They handle Cold Iron every day of their lives, and 
their fortune’s made or spoilt by Cold Iron in some shape or other. That's how it goes 
with Flesh and Blood, and one can’t prevent it.” 

“I don’t quite see. How do you mean?” said Dan. 

“It would take me some time to tell you.” 

“Oh, it’s ever so long to breakfast,’’ said Dan. ‘We looked in the larder before we 
came out.” He produced one big hunk of bread and Una another, which they shared 
with Puck 

“That's Little Lindens’ baking,’’ he said, as his white teeth sunk in it. “I know 
Mrs. Vincey’s hand.” He ate with a slow sideways thrust and grind, just like old 
Hobden, and, like Hobden, hardly dropped a crumb. The sun flashed on Little Lin- 
dens’ windows, and the cloudless sky grew stiller and hotter in the valley. 

‘‘Ah—Cold Iron,”’ he said at last to the impatient children. ‘‘Folk in housen, as the 
People of the Hills say, grow so careless about Cold Iron. They'll nail the Horseshoe 
over the front door, and forget to put it over the back. Then some time or other, the 
People of the Hills slip in, find the cradle-babe in the corner, and—”’ 

“Oh, I know. Steal it and leave a changeling,’’ Una cried. 

“No,” said Puck firmly. ‘All that talk of changelings is people’s excuse for their 
own neglect. Never believe em. I'd whip ’em at the cart-tail through three parishes 
if I had my way.” 

“But they don't do it now,” said Una. 

“Whipping, or neglecting children? Some folks and some fields never alter. But 
the People of the Hills didn’t work any changeling tricks. They'd tip-toe in and 
whisper, and weave round the cradle-babe in the chimney corner—a fag-end of a 
charm here, or half a spell there—like kettles singing; but when the babe’s mind came 
to bud out afterwards, it would act 
differently from other people in its 
station. That's no advantage to man 
or maid. So I wouldn't allow it with 
ny folks’ babies. I told Sir Huon so 
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‘Suppose now you wanted to magic me into 


I’m growing up, you know,” 


Who Was oir 


Huon?’ Dan asked, 
and Puck turned full on him in quite 
astonishment 

“Sir Huon of Bordeaux—he _ suc- 
ceeded King Oberon He had been a 
bold knight once, but he was lost on 
the road to Babylon, a long while 


back Have you ever heard, ‘How 
many miles to Babylon?’ ”’ 


“Of course,”’ said Dan, flushing. 


Well, Sir Huon was young when 
that [Ong was new Sut about tricks 
on babies I said to Sir Huon in the 
fern here, on just such a morning as 
this If you crave 
to act and influence 
on folk in housen, 
which | know 1 
vour desire, why 
don't you take some 
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human cradle-babe by fair dealing, and cottage. “It was tooearly for any work- 
bring him up among yourselves on the men, but it passed through my mind & 
far side of Cold Iron—as Oberon did in that the breaking day was Thor's own 
Then you could make hima day. A slow North East wind blew up 
splendid fortune, and send him out into andsct the oaks sawing and fretting in 


time past? 
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the world ?’ 


““Time past is past time,’ says Sir Huon. 


without wronging man, woman or child. 


‘I doubt if we “And what did you see ?”’ 

could do it. For one thing, the babe would have to be taken “A smith forging something or other out of Cold Iron. When 
For another, he’d it was finished, he weighed it in his hand, (his back was to me), 
have to be born on the far side of Cold Iron—in some house’ and tossed it from him a longish quoit-throw down the valley. 






a way I remembered, so I slipped over to see what I could see.’ 


where no Cold Iron ever stood,—and for yet the third, he’d have to be kept from I saw Cold Iron flash in the sun, but I couldn’t quite make out where it fell. That 


Cold Iron all his days till we let him find his fortune. 


he rode off, thinking. You see, Sir Huon had been a man once. 


“IT happened to attend 
Lewes market next Woden’s 
Day even, and watched the 
slaves being sold there—same 
as pigs are sold at Roberts- 
bridge Market nowadays. 
Only the pigs have rings on 
their noses, and the slaves 
had rings round their necks.”’ 

‘‘What sort of rings?’’ said 
Dan. 

“A ring of Cold Iron, four 
fingers wide, and a thumb 
thick, just like a quoit but 
with a snap to it for to snap 
round the slave's neck. They 
used to do a big trade in 
slave-rings at the Forge here, 
and ship them to all parts of 
old England, packed in saw- 
dust. But, as I was saying, 
there was a farmer out of the 
Weald who had bought a 
woman with a babe in her 
arms, and he didn’t want 
any encumbrances to her 
driving his beasts home for 
him.”’ 

‘Beast himself!’’ said Una, 
and kicked her bare heel on 
the gate. 

‘So he blamed the auction- 
eer. ‘It’s none o’ my true 
baby,’ the wench puts in. 
‘T took it off a woman in our 
gang who died on Terrible 
Down yesterday.’ ‘I'll take 
it off to the Church then,’ 
says the farmer. ‘Mother 
Church’ll make a monk of it, 
and we'll step along home.’ 

“It was dusk then. He 
slipped down to St. Pancras’ 
Church, and laid the babe 
at the cold chapel door. I 
breathed on the back of his 
stooping neck—and—lI’ve 
heard he never could be warm 
at any fire afterwards. I 
should have been surprised if 
he could! Then I whipped 
up the babe, and came flying 
home here like a bat to his 
belfry. 

“On the dewy break of 
morning of Thor’s own day— 
just such a day as this—I 
laid the babe outside the Hill, 
and the People flocked up 
and wondered at the sight. 

‘““VYou’ve brought him, 
then?’ Sir Huon said, staring 
like any mortal man. 

“Ves, and he’s brought 
his mouth with him too,’ I 
said. The baby was crying 
loud for his breakfast. 

‘“‘What is he?’ says Sir 
Huon, when the womenfolk 
had drawn him under to feed 
him. 

‘“*Pull Moon and Morning 
Star may know,’ I says. ‘J 
don’t. By what I could 
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moonlight, he’s without 
brand or blemish. Ill an- 
swer for it that he’s born on 


“That is how it goes,” I said. 


No, it’s not easy,’ he said, and_~ didn’t trouble me. I knew it would be found sooner or later by someone "’ 


‘“How did you know ?”’ Dan went on. 

“Because I knew the Smith 
that made it,’’ said Puck 
quietly. 

“Wayland Smith?” Una 
suggested. 

“No. I should have passed 
the time o' day with Way- 
land Smith, of course. This 
other was different. So—” 
Puck made a queer crescent 
in the air with his finger—‘'l 
counted the blades of grass 
under my nose till the wind 
dropped and he had gone-- 
he and his Hammer.”’ 

‘‘Was it Thor then?” Una 
murmured under her breath. 

‘Who else? It was Thor's 
own day.” Puck repeated 
the sign. “I didn’t tell Sir 
Huon or his Lady what I'd 
seen. Borrow trouble for 
yourself if that’s your nature, 
but don’t lend it to your 
neighbors. Moreover, I 
might have been mistaken 
about the Smith’s work. He 
might have been making 
things for mere amusement, 
or he might have thrown 
away an old piece of made 
iron. One can never be 
sure. So I held my tongue 
and en oyed the baby. He 

ras a wonderful child—and 
the People of the Hills were 
so occupied with the babe, 
they wouldn't have believed 
me. He took tome wonder- 
fully. As soon as he could 
walk he’d putter forth with 
me all about my Hill. Fern 
makes soft falling! He knew 
when day broke on earth, 
for he’d thump, thump, 
thump, like an old buck-rab- 
bit in a bury, and I'd hear 
him say:—‘Opy!’ till some- 
one who knew the Charm 
let him out, and then it 
would be ‘Robin! Robin!’ all 
round Robin Hood's barn, 
as we say, till he’d found me.”’ 

“The dear!’ said Una. 
“T’d like to have seen him!” 

“Yes, he was a boy. And 
when it came to learning his 
words—spells and such like 
—he'd sit on the Hill in the 
long shadows, worrying out 
bits of charms to try on pass- 
ers-by. And when the bird 
flew to him, or the tree bowed 
to him for pure love’s sake, 
(like everything else on my 
Hill), he’d shout:—‘Robin! 
Look—see! Look, see, Rob- 
in!’ and babble out some spell 
or other that Merlin had 
taught him, all wrong end 
first, till I hadn’t the heart to 
tell him it was his own dear 
self and not the words that 
worked the wonder. When 
he got more abreast of his 
Words, and could cast spells 
surely, as we say, he took 
more and more notice of 


He hadn’t snapped the catch home yet, though 


the far side of Cold Iron, for he was born under a shaw on Terrible Down, and I’ve _ things and people in the world. People, of course, always drew him. 
wronged neither man, woman nor child in taking him, for he is the son of a dead “Seeing that he was free to move among folk in housen, under or over Cold Iron, I 


slave woman.’ 


‘**All to the good, Robin,’ Sir Huon said. 


used to take him along with me nightwalking, where he could see folk, and I could 


‘He'll be the less anxious to leave us. keep him from touching Cold Iron. That wasn’t so difficult as it sounds, because there 


Oh, we’ll give him a splendid fortune, and he shall act and influence on folk in housen are plenty of things besides Cold Iron in housen to catch a boy's fancy. He was a 
as we havealways craved.’ His lady came up then, and drew him undertowatchthe handful, though! I sha’n’t forget when I took him to Little Lindens—his first 


babe’s wonderful doings.”’ 

‘‘Who was his Lady?” said Dan. 

“The Lady Esclairmonde. She had 
been a woman once, till she began to 
follow Sir Huon acro s the fern, as we 
say. Babies are no special treat to me 
—I’ve watched too many of them—so I 
stayed on the Hill. 
Presently I heard 
hammering down 
at the Forge there,”’ 
Puck pointed to- 
wards Hobden's 


a 












night under a roof. The smell of the rushlights and the bacon on the beams— 
they were stuffing a feather-bed, too, and 
it was a drizzling warm night—got into 
his head. Before I could stop him— 
we were hiding, in the bakehouse—he'd 
whipped up a storm of wildfire, with 
flashlights and voices, which sent the folk 
shrieking into the gar- 
den, and a girl over- 
set a hive there, and, 

-of course fie didn't 
know till then such 
(Continued on page 210) 
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HOW NATURE CURES ‘e 
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Science Is Finding that the Human Body Heals Itself if You Will Let It, ix 
: S q Y 
and the Doctor Only Guides ; 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 
e {HE human body as a machine quently and justly denounced as a cause of dis- Here was the largest and most striking organ in of we D 
LB is far from perfect. It can be — ease, is air which we have ourselves polluted. the body, and it was as puzzling as it was large. , yA : 
we beaten or surpassed at almost This same process has been going on within the We knew in some crude way that it ‘‘made blood,”’ A 
SAR EP every point by some product body for millions of years. No sooner did three that it prepared the food-products for use by the ¥a4 Bree 
£3) B le of the machine-shop or by _ or four cells begin to cling together, to form an  body-cells, and that it secreted the bile; but this bs} # te 
Bo b Ox some animal. It does almost organism, a body, than the waste products of the latter secretion had little real digestive value, and Ro BGs 
HOLD nothing perfectly or with ab- cells in the interior of the group began to forma _ the other changes seemed hardly important enough isieidn 
rh egen solute precision. As Huxley — source of danger for the others. If some means to demand that every drop of the blood from the saxeded 
a) remarked a score of yearsago: “Ifa manufactur- of getting rid of these could not be devised, the = food-tube should pass through this custom-house. VC 
RUN er of optical instruments were to hand us for group would destroy itself and the experiment of | Now, however, we know that, in addition to its OX 
6 laboratory use an instrument so full of defects cooperation, of colony formation, of organiza- other actions, the liver is a great poison-sponge or () 
V/ and imperfections as the human eye, we should _ tion, in fact, would be a failure. toxin-filter for straining out of the blood poison- Vi 
IG promptly decline to accept it, and return it to Hence at a very early period we find the rudi- ous or injurious materials absorbed from the > Ji 
Vopenen him. But,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘while the eye ments of systems of body sewerage, providing food, and converting them into harmless sub- Boo 
e 4s " is inaccurate as a microscope, imperfect asatele- for the escape of waste poisons through the food- — stances. Porat 
59 BG scope, crude as a photographic camera, itis allof tube, through the kidneys, through the gills and It is astonishing what a quantity of these poi- te H co 
Co) & 60) these in one.”’ In other words, like the body, lungs, through the sweat-glands of the skin. So sons, whether from the food or from germs swal- <3}: ot 
Ae F 2 while it does nothing accurately and perfectly, it that when the body is confronted by actual dis- lowed with it, the liver is capable of dealing with— ROHS 
An 8 he does a dozen different things well enough for prac- _— ease it has all ready to its hand a remarkably destroying them, converting them and acting as oly H he 
a # lo tical purposes. It has the crowning merit, which — effective and resourceful system of sanitary ap- an absolute barricr to their passage into the gen- n) 8 te 
OR CN overbalances all these minor defects, of being able — pliances—sewer-flushing, street-cleaning, gar- eral system. But sometimes it is overwhelmed Ory # &e 
5 to adapt itself to almost every conceivable change bage-burning. In fact, when attacked by poi- by appalling odds; some of the invaders slip 
; of circumstances. sons from without it neutralizes and eliminates through its lines into the general circulation, pro- 5 
H This is the key-note of the surviving power of | them by the same methods which it has been prac- ducing headache, backache, fever and a ‘‘dark 
the human species. It is not enough that the  tising for millions of years against poisons from brown taste in the mouth,” and, behold, we are : 
j body should be prepared to do good work under — within. ‘“‘bilious’” and proceed to blame the poor liver. ; 
ordinary conditions, but it must be capable, if We used to pour down remedies to ‘‘stir it up,” 
needs be, of meeting extraordinary ones. It is to ‘‘act on it’’—which is about as rational as whip- 7 
49 BOS not enough to be able to take care of itself and ping a horse when he is down, instead of cutting ~ of ¢ 
7) Be preserve a fair degree of efficiency in health AKE, for instance, such a painfully familiar his harness or taking his load off. Nowadays we a) A he 
a 8% under what might be termed favorable or aver- episode as an attack of colic or ptomaine stop the supply of further food-poisons by sus- a0 8 C 
r8 B Sen age circumstances; it must also be prepared to poisoning. It makes little difference whether the pending eating, assist Nature in sweeping out or by § An 
IS 8 to) protect itself in peril and regain its balance in attack be due to the swallowing of some mineral neutralizing the enemies that are still in the ali- iS ah 
le Bod disease. It must be a hill-climber and a mud- poison like lead or arsenic, or the irritating juice mentary canal, flush the body with pure water, he BK 
Ca a plower as well as a smooth runner on level of some plant or herb, or the every-day accident put it at rest—and trust the liver. Biliousness bap c 
PaXoker macadam. What we term ‘disease’ is often of including in the menu some article of diet like is a sign of an overworked liver. If it wasn’t Fete 


only it snortings and plungings on grades or in 
ruts. 

The human automobile in its million-year en- 
durance run has had to learn to become self-re- 


those darlings of the economical housekeeper, 
hashes, fricassees or croquettes, which so easily 
disguise scraps beginning to spoil and containing 
the bacteria of putrefaction or their poisonous 


working at all, we wouldn’t be bilious; we would 
be dead, or in a state of collapse. 

Moral: Don't rush for some remedy with which 
to club into insensibility every symptom of dis- 
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XG pairing; and well has it learned its lesson. Not products. The reaction of defense is practically ease as soon as it puts in an appearance. Give 1G 
CGS only in the language of the old saw is there ‘‘a the same, varying only with the violence or the Nature a little chance to show what she intends to xen 
HA EP remedy for every evil under the sun,” but in at character of the poison. If the dose of poisonous — do before attempting to stop her by dosing your- my & 
Kok least eight cases out of ten that remedy will be substances be unusually large or virulent, Nature self with some pain-reliever or colic cure. Don't e4s¢ 
aH cot found within the body itself. Generations ago may short-circuit the whole attack by causing trust hertoo blindly, forthe best of things become > F a 
Fok ed this self- balancing, self-repairing power was _ the outraged stomach to reject its contents. The bad in extremes, and the body may become so H co} 
yg ' recognized by the more thoughtful fathers in power of ‘‘playing Jonah” is a wonderful safety- _ panic-stricken as to keep on throwing overboard, Yer 
“WE Y* medicine and dignified by a name intheir pomp- valve, also, incidentally, a valuable symptom of not merely poisons, but its necessary daily food as “WOK 
ol HX ous Latinity —the vis medicatrix nature, the more deep-seated trouble, like appendicitis or well, if the process be allowed to continue too long. mA HK 

“f . healing power of nature. Inthe new conception the beginning of a fever. Don't try to stop ao 

R of disease, our drugs, our tonics, our prescriptions vomiting till you’re reasonably sure what it 

F and treatments are simply means of rousing this means. 

; force into activity, assisting its operation, or If the poison be not sufficiently irmtating thus HIS is where the doctor comes in. This is the ; 

4 removing obstacles in its way. to short-circuit its own career, it may get on into point at which it takes brains to succeed in f 

3 This remedial power does not imply any gift the intestines before the body thoroughly wakes the treatment of disease—to decide just how far 

; of prophecy on Nature's part, nor does it even up to its presence. This part of the food-tube Nature knows what she is doing, even in her most 

‘ prove anything of design or beneficent intention. being naturally geared to discharge its contents violent expulsive methods, and how far she is to be 
a f Ys It is rather one of those blind reactions to certain downward, the simplest and easiest thing for it helped, and just when she has fallen into a panic of § Ve 
- 8 the stimuli tending to restore the balance of the or- then is to cut down the normal schedule from ora bad habit, and must be checked. _This much : §: he 
d § 4 ganism, much as that interesting new scientific hours to minutes, with the familiar result of an we feel sure of, and it is one of the key-notes of the A 
RSH CF toy, the gyroscope car, will respond to pressure acute diarrhea. attitude of modern medicine, that a large majori- ONC, 
> fo. exerted or weight placed upon one side by rising Both vomiting and purging are defensive ac- ty of the symptoms of disease are really Nature’s OF AY 
© te 3 on that side, instead of tipping over. Lettheon- tions on Nature's part, remedies instead of dis- attempts to cure it. AOL 
SOM slaught of disease be sufficiently violent and un- eases. Yet we are continually regarding and This is admirably shown in our modern treat- AONE 
Oo expected, and Nature will fail to respond in any _ treating them as if they were diseases in them- ment of fevers. These we now know to be due Rehr 


way. Moreover, we and our intelligence are a 
product of Nature and a part of her remedial 





selves. Nothing could be more irrational than to 
stop a diarrhea before it has accomplished its 
Intelligent physicians now assist it, 


to the infection of the body by more or less 
definitely recognized disease-germs or organisms. 
Fever is a comphicated process, and we are still in 
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powers. So there is nothing in the slightest de- = purpose. 

Dk gree irrational or inconsistent in our attempting instead of trying to check it in its early stages, the dark upon many points in regard to it; but we | 
CAS) to assist in the process. and, paradoxical as it may sound, laxatives are are coming more and more firmly to the conclu- IN 
pope re often the best means of stopping it. It is only — sion that most of its symptoms are a part of, or at Got 
he the excess of this form of Nature’s house-cleaning least an incident in, the various methods by which 

HOR OC which needs to be checked. Many ofthe popular the body fights against and finally conquers the a F 
Cle 3 OWEVER, a great, broad, consoling and fun- Colic Cures, Pain-Relievers and Summer Cordials invading army. The flushed and reddened skin ee 
drs Ys damental fact remainsthatinalarge majority contain opium, which, while it relieves the pain is due to the pumping of large quantities of ast 
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of diseases which attack humanity, nature will 
effect a cure of about ninety per cent. of the un- 
favorable influences which affect us, if not too 
much interfered with. As the old proverb has it, 
‘‘A man at forty is either a fool or a physician’’; 
and Nature is a good deal over forty and has 
never been accused of lacking intelligence. 

In the first place, Nature must have acquired a 
fair knowledge of practical medicine, or at least a 
good working basis for it from the fact that the 
body in the natural processes of growth and ac- 
tivity is perpetually manufacturing poisons from 
its own tissues. 








and stops the discharge, simply locks up in the 
system the very potsons of which it was trying to 
get rid. Laxatives, intestinal antiseptics and 
bowel irrigations have almost taken the place of 
opiates in the treatment of these conditions. We 
try to help Nature instead of thwarting her. 
Supposing that the poison be of more insidious 
form, a germ or a ptomaine for instance, which 
slips past these outer firing-out defenses of the 
food-tube and arouses no suspicion of its presence 
until it has been partially digested and absorbed 
into the blood. Again resourceful Nature is 
ready with another line of defense. It was fora 


blood through its mesh, in order that the poisons 
may be got rid of through the perspiration, 
‘sweated out through the pores.’’ The rapid 
pulse shows the vigor with which the heart is 
driving the blood round the body, to have its poi- 
sons neutralized in the liver, burned up in the 
lungs, poured out by the kidneys and the skin. 
The quickened breathing is the putting on of more 
blast in the lung poison-crematory. It is possible 
that even the rise of temperature has an injurious 
effect upon the invading germs, or assists the body 
in their destruction. 

In the past we blindly fought all of these symp- 
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F oH (a8 In this age of sanitary reform we are painfully long time a puzzle why every drop of the blood toms. We shut our patients up in stove-heated Ps Rep 
B te aware that the most frequent causes of human containing food and its products, absorbed from rooms with windows absolutely closed, for fear 3 8 
338 disease are the accumulations about us of the — the food-canal, had to be carried, often bya most that they would “‘catch cold.’” We took off the 23 BOF 

QOys waste products of our own kitchens, barns and roundabout course, to and through the liver be- sheets and piled blankets upon the bed. a Day 

22 factories. The ‘‘bad air’’ which we hear so fre- fore it could reach any part of the general system. (Continued on page 245) Lsxe3 
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JOCK 


By J. J. BELL 


Illustrations by W. Hatherell, R. I. 


OW, my lad, don’t be trying that game again,” said the third 
mate of the S.S. Neptune as he led the boy by the ear across 
the gang-planktothe quay. “If I hadn’t caught ye just now, 
that hatch would ha’ been closed down, and that would ha’ 
been anendtoye. Away home wi’ ye, and don't try it again.” 
He lifted his foot and with a push rather than a kick propelled 
the boy a couple of yards in the direction mentioned. 

Recovering his balance, the boy, whose burning cheeks were 
not so hot as his heart, went slowly from the quayside and at 

last disappeared from the mate’s view, round the corner of a 

shed. There he rubbed his sleeve across his eyes, sniffed once 
or twice, and, later, passed into the street called Broomielaw. For the third time he 
had failed; for the second time he had been ignominiously ejected from a ship, while less 
than a week ago he had suffered a somewhat similar experience after attempting to 
leave Glasgow by rail. On the last occasion, as on the others, all had gone well tu be- 
gin with. Eluding observation, he had secreted himself under the seat of a first-class 
compartment of a train standing in Queen Street Station; and after a long, anxious 
wait the train had started. At the end of five minutes it had stoppcd and gone back- 
ward, and stopped again. At the end of an hour the boy had realized that he was the 
sole passenger on the train, and that, in fact, the train was not going anywhere; it had 
merely taken him to the outskirts of the city, some three miles from home. ‘Threats of 
jail and a cuff or two had been his portion ere he won free from the vast railway-yard. 

And he had gone home, humbled by hunger. 

He was hungry now, but he tried not to hasten until he realized that he was very late 
for the midday meal. The cook-shops in the Broomielaw made his mouth water. 
Even the dignity of an elderly person winces at the pinch of hunger, and this boy was 
barely eleven years old. ‘There is nothing,’’ we smugly declare, ‘“‘like a good healthy 
appetite.’’ There is not. It’s worse than conscience. 

The boy turned into a quiet, dingy street, and shortly crossed roaring, rattling, clang- 
ing Argyle Street, then up another quiet, dingy street, and so to the house called home. 
It was Summer, and the day close, but he felt chilly as he climbed the flights of gray 
stone stairs. On the third landing he halted, and after some hesitation knocked on 
one of the four doors of the room-and-kitchen dwellings. 

He waited, then knocked again, and yet again. 

At last the door was opened. 

“Wipe yer feet,”’ said a cold voice, belonging to a lean, wiry, hard-featured woman of 
middle age. 

She was the boy’s aunt. His mother, her sister, had been dead for six years. His 
father, a mate on a great sailing-ship, had been away for nearly a year. 

‘Jock! Whaur ha'e ye been?’ the woman demanded severely, closing the door and 
following the boy into the kitchen. 

‘“‘Oot,’’ said Jock, briefly, his eyes roving round the room. 

There was no sign of a meal. The table, scrubbed white, as was all the unpainted 
woodwork of the room, had been replaced against the wall. Only a kettle stood on 





She took the boy’s hand, “Fear the Lord an’ trust Him, an’ ye’ll never be ashamed,” 
her voice quavered gently. ‘“Guid-by, Jock ... .” 
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the satin-black hob of 
the openrange. Miss 
Wishart was botn 
cleanly and godly. 

“I'm askin’ ye 
whaur ye've been ?”’ 

‘*Doon at the 
docks,”’ he answered 
sullenly. Within the 
moment, however, his 
eyes lighted up. So 
he hadn’t been for- 
gotten after all! 

He moved toward 
the sink in the win- 
dow. 

‘*‘Doon at the 
docks!"’ the woman 
repeated. ‘‘I’ve 
warned yc no’ to gang 
there. Ye’ll learn 
nacthin’ there but 
bad language.’’ 

Jock scemed not to 
hear her. On the 
sink- board he had Se ies ae ide so 
spied a plate con- oe ee ' os 
taining four potatoes Away home wi’ ye, and don’t try it again 
which had been boil- 
ed in their skins. The skins had burst, disclosing the tempting mealiness. The 
potatoes were now cold—but what of that? The boy picked up one of them. 

“Drap it!’ cried his aunt. 

He hesitated. ‘I’m hungry, auntic,”’ he said. 

“Drap it, I tell ye! I’ve warned ye a hunner times no’ to be late; I've warned ye no’ 
to gang to the docks. I said ye wud get nae dinner if ye was late—an’ [’m gaun to 
keep ma word. Drap that tattie this meenute!”’ 

Still he hesitated. 

She had been standing by the hearth, but now she took a step toward him. 

“Jock! Dae what I tell ye!’ 

‘““But I—I’m hungry.”’ 

‘Serves ye richt! That’s yer punishment. Drap that tattie an’ gang ben the hoose. 
I’m gaun to lock ye up for the efternune. Oh, but I wish it was time for the schule to 
tak’ up again. Satan’s ower busy in the holidays. Drap it, I tell ye!” 

Jock flared up. Back swung his arm, and he threw the potato straight at his aunt. 
Against her somewhat large brow it exploded. 

The next instant he was in her sinewy grasp. From the dresser she snatched a por- 
ridge spurtle, but her passion died ere she could strike. Dropping her weapon, she 
pushed the boy before her to the other room, a sort of parlor with a bed in the wall 
where he slept. She locked him in, and returned to the kitchen. There she picked up 
the spurtle and laid it in its place, swept up the shattered potato and set the fragments 
on the window-sill for the sparrows, and washed her face and hands. Then by the 
white-scrubbed armchair she went down on her knees. Five minutes latershe was 
knitting industriously. 

For a time Jock sat nursing his misery and resentment, but at last he rose and, after a 
prolonged stare at the street below and the chimneys opposite, began to move about the 
room, slowly circling the little round table on which were set a family Bible, a copy of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ an ancient volume of sermons, several recent numbers of 
The Missionary Mail and a glass case containing a collection of waxen fruits with ex- 
ceedingly garish complexions. Jock had always admired the collection, possibly be- 
cause it was the most distinct suggestion of gaiety in the house, but now something 
whispered to him, ‘‘Smash it!’’ He knew that his aunt treasured it. He knew also 
that his aunt would punish him for its destruction. But then his aunt found fault with 
nearly everything he did. . . . He was so hungry. He lifted up the bulky 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ He rather liked the pictures in it; some bits of the reading were 
to his taste. He poised it above the glass case. He had only to let it slip, and his 
revenge would be complete. Quite likely his aunt would cry. He felt that she would, 
though he had never seen her do so in the past. 

He lifted the book a few inches higher, and just then the clock in the kitchen struck 
four, in slow solemn strokes. 

‘Four bells!’’ he said to himself, and all but let the book slip from his fingers. He 
grew hot and cold as he laid it carefully on the table. He went back to the window. 

From one of his pockets he produced a yard or so of coarse twine, and proceeded to 
tie it, as tightly as possible, about his middle, beneath his vest, wishing he possessed a 
proper belt. Possibly he derived more mental satisfaction than physical ease from the 
twine, for when he sat down it distinctly pained him, and he had to slacken it. From 
another pocket he extracted a bundle of printed paper, rubbed and tattered and soiled. 
It had originally cost one penny, and had passed through many hands. Jock had got 
the loan of it from another boy, after promising faithfully to take good care of it and 
return it, as the other boy was under obligation to return it to a third. 

Jock unfolded the paper with caution. The first page was ina sad state, but the title 
was not quite obliterated, while some of the picture was still visible. 

‘Tack Transome; or The Gentleman Pirate,’’ was the title, and under the remnant of 
the illustration was printed, ‘‘‘Dastard!’ shouted Jack, and waving his cutlass, sprang 
upon the poop.” 

Jock had already read the story five times, but its charm was as strong as ever, none 
the less so because the names Jack and Jock were so like each other. And Jack Tran- 
some was truly a most noble character; he robbed only the wicked rich and was ever 
ready to succor the virtuous poor. He was bold and honest, and did not play shabby, 
underhand tricks on his bitterest enemies. 

Jock, as he began to read, was glad he had not smashed the waxen fruit, for he realized 
that the Gentleman Pirate would never have done such a thing, even had the G. P.’s 
aunt refused him dinner. Moreover, Jock blushed with shame at the memory of the 
potato, for had not his hero declared, on more than one occasion, that the man who 
could strike a defenseless woman must be a diabolical coward? Jock was not sure of the 
meaning of ‘‘diabolical,’’ but the word had a medicinal sound, and must therefore mean 
something exceedingly unpleasant. 








At four bells Captain Jack came on deck after his brief and much needed repose, He gazed 
long and earnestly through his glass; then, as he removed it from his clear blue eye, he re- 
marked to the steersman: ‘We're gaining on her, Samy, The grizzled gailor shifted his qui 
and, with an affectionate glance at his beloved young skippenryphedin’ yrs y, sir!” Just 
that moment | OCG MEDD pe ga2TH)\ J * i 
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THE NEW SOCIAL LIFE OF THE FARM 


Rural Homes, Transformed by the Spirit of Progress, Have Comforts and 
Luxuries a Past Generation Never Knew 


N THE archives of the 
Educational Department 
at Albany, N. Y., they 
have a letter that is a 

woman's despairing cry from 
the borderland of the old ré- 
yime. They had offered her 
the Farmers’ Wives’ Reading 
Course and she answered: 
“To live in touch with higher 
things, as I understand it. 
one must have some time and 
a very little money, or some 
money anda very little time. 
God alone knows how much 
I want what you offer. But 
what can books be to me, 
who, just to live, must toil 
to the health-breaking, back-aching point! Can you 
possibly help me?”’ 

The answer to that cry is the Government Agricul- 
tural Department organized at Washington. Its def- 
inite practical purpose is to give to the farmers a 
new agriculture clad in the dignity of technical science 
and sloughing off the old garment of drudgery. Asan 
outcome of itsetforts there has blossomed from the dun- 
colored soil of rural existence within the past ten years 
a new social life of the farms. The man at the plow 
and the family by his side have been lifted trom what 
was once a plodding, earth-bound existence to easier, 
happier heights. And along with the social progress 
has been the material development fundamental to 


it. The Department of Agriculture is maintained by the United States at an expense 
of eleven million dollars annually, to discover and teach improved methods of farming. 
Cooperating with it are sixty-three State agricultural colleges with free tuition. 

And a further important feature of the system is some four thousand farmers’ 
institutes, by which the class-room is taken to the ficlds wher- 
ever fifty farmers will gather together to hear lectures and ex- ee 
perts. Sometimes these institutes are sent on wheels; a railroad = 


A demonstration in butter-making at Decatur, Ill. 


train is chartered and an entire equipment for demonstration 
purposes placed aboard, accompanied by . horticulturists, en- 
At each little station a halt is made 
while the lecturers from the rear platform address the crowd that gathers round. 
Such are the “corn specials’”’ of Nebraska and lowa, the ‘‘wheat special’ of Washing- 
The returns from this effort are tabulated in 


tomologists and botanists. 


ton and the “‘fruit train’’ of Idaho. 
Uncle Sam’s annual agricultural production amount- 
ing to something like seven billion dollars in value. 
The ‘Nebraska Bulletin on Crop Statistics for 1907” 
has mention of One of these new-made agriculturists, 
in a parapraph that reads: ‘Tom Ellis, living near 
Shelton, has marketed 12,841 bushels of corn, S800 
bushels of wheat and 7,000 bushels of oats. Alto- 
gether he has sold in the neighborhood of ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of grain this season.’’ Tom Ellis has 
found the way to ‘‘a little money’ and ‘‘a little time.”’ 
Having learned how to make two ears of corn grow 
in place of one, he and his folk have more money tor 
luxuries and more leisure in 
which to enjoy them. 

You, O man of. affairs, 
whose career harks back toa 
beginning where a boy trudg- 
ed along a dusty road with 
his belongings tied in a hand- 
kerchief and his eyes hope- 
fully lifted toward the distant | 
citv. would best of all know 
what these changed condi- 
tions mean. Out at Goshen 
Corners and Fairfield Center 
the boys now growing up will 
not have to leave home to 
nnd much of which your bar- 
ren bovhood was denied. For, 
over the country that you 
left, the new-rural spirit has 
waved this wand of prog- 


©., showing carry-alls 
for scholars 


The old road 


A union school, Gustavus, 







By MIRIAM MORRIS 
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The traveling library at work 


$80,000 Woman's Building, College of Agriculture, 
Urbana, Ill. 
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came, 
when vou courted me? 


A Maryland “‘book-wagon” stopping at a feaniecaell 


farm, 
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|| A cornfield station twenty- 
; two miles east of Sprins- 


ress. From the fragrant 
fields comes the sound of 
whirring machinery harvest- 
ing ten acres of grain where 
one was harvested before. 
For men like Tom Ellis there 
is arriving one new machine 
after another to do the work 
the farmer used to do by hard 
labor. Self-binders are reap- 
ing acres of wheat at a cost 
of less than a cent a bushel. 
Machines are milking cows 
by the herd. Potatoes are 
being planted at a furrow 
rate of five miles an hour. 
Within the last two years 
more than fifty thousand gas- 
oline engines have gone to work on the American 
farm, and now there is an auto-ctractor that hauls to 
market loads of produce tandem, hke the cars of a 
train. Farm life that was once a struggle has become 
a pleasure. Last year a number of houses sold more 
automoviles to the farmers than to the city trade. 
Forty touring-cars at $1,250 apiece went to a single 
Illinois county. 

You may remember a white farmhouse where a 
sweet-faced, patient woman plodded from morning 
till night at tasks that were never done. The orchard 
bloom came and fell and the silver birches rustled in 
the soft winds, and she had not time to see these things. 
For the woman in the farmhouse to-day it is different. 


She has many modern helps in housework. And you know what the advent of the 
automobile would mean to her. 
head of the house say with firm finality to the wife timidly petitioning to be taken to 
“You'll hev to manage without. 

too much trouble to take that long trip now.” 
with a faint flush on her cheeks: 


Back on the farm in the old days you heard the 


Horses is too tired; I'm tired. It’s 
And the answer 
‘Hiram, do you mind 
You used to drive ten miles to my folks’ 
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even in hayin’ time, and it wa’n't no trouble then.” 

It has always been in the golden Summer days when a woman 
most wanted to go to the village strawberry festival or to the 
Chautauqua in the woods down at the point, that she couldn't have a horse. Now 
the automobile never gets tired and she is learning to operate it herself. Or, if that 
stage of prosperity still halts on achievement, there may be the trolley-car just 


down the hill or beyond the next crossroad. Some 
40,000 miles of electrical railways now traverse the 
rural districts, with more miles building every year. 
Ohio has 41,500 miles, and all through the Middle 
Western States you may see the little green-and-white 
stations at the edge of the cornfields. Through all its 
rural districts the Indiana Traction Company dis- 
tributes bulletins of the theatrical attractions in the 
towns with which it connects. 

5o the trolley line reaches out over the countrvside 
to bring the people in touch with opportunities for cul- 
ture. They can get together so easily now, and every- 
where group after group is 
gathering for study and im- 
provement. From Michigan 
started what is known as the 
Hesperia movement, which 
SHS — eae has become wide-spread. 

bY They organized there the 

: Teachers’ and Patrons’ Asso- 
ciation in each county. It 
backs a rural lecture course 
which 1s divided equally in 
the consideration of topics of 
interest to home and school. 
The assemblage is held in a 
public hall, a grange build- 
ing or a schoolhouse. Hes- 
peria, where the movement 
began, is a little one-street 
village, twelve miles from a 
railroad. Yet every Winter 


field, Ill. 
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THE NEW SOCIAL LIFE OF THE FARMS 


when the announcement of the lecture 
course goes forth, for miles around 
through Oceana and Newaygo counties 
there are preparations to attend. The 
object of the lectures, as stated, is 
the “promotion of better educational 
facilities and the encouragement of 
social and intellectual culture.’’ Trol- 
levs and automobiles help the people 
to get there. Not the coldest Michi- 
gan weather prevents. All the air is 
a-tingle with the crisp, frosty sting of 
the North. But on the night set for the 
lecture they are arriving in whole 
family groups. One after another they 
bustle into the warm, lighted hall 
stamping their feet and shaking the 
snowflakes from hats and wraps as 
they enter. When they have all ar- 
rived there are present eight hundred 
people from the farmhouses to listen 
to the best oratory and the foremost 
statement of thought and opinion 
that the leading lecture bureaus of the 
country have to dispense. And the contact with people helps as well as the lecture. 

So the ever-widening vistas are opening before the white farmhouse. Boys and 
girls once had to spend long dull evenings there with no newer or more thrilling liter- 
ature than the almanac and the weekly paper. Now there is scarcely a community 
where a library hasnotcome. In Wisconsin there is a library in every. country-school 
district, and a law levying a tax to provide the fund with which annually to purchase 
new books. Iowa spends over $125,000 yearly for country district libraries. But it 
is the free traveling library that is one of the most interesting of modern methods for 
carrying culture into isolated communities. Out from Hagerstown, Md., a covered 
wagon starts once a week. It winds leisurely away from the town and along a 
country road. Here and there some one at a window, glimpsing it in the distance, 
comes out to lean expectantly on the front gate. 
And children run to meet it with the glad cry, ‘‘The . 
book wagon's coming!”’ It is the traveling library 
as Maryland has adapted it, with the wagon’s in- 
terior filled with book-shelves and with the librarian 
en route. Down in the mountains of Tennessee the 
itinerant preacher carries the library in saddle-bags 
across his horse’s back, depositing the books and 
gathering them up again as he makes the rounds of 
his circuit. Elsewhere the railroads take it in 
neatly packed boxes to the wayside station and, in 
a farmhouse or a schoolhouse or a post-office, it is 
set up for the free loan of books to the community. 

The traveling-library movement originated in 
1892 when it occurred to the head of the New York 
State library department that a great many books 
in a great many beautiful free-public-library build- 
ings would be more useful on a table under an eve- 
ning lamp with a family gathered about. So he started the eer traveling. Now 
any household in New York State can get a box of books on application at Albany. 
There are 60,000 volumes in the State traveling library. By 1899 thirty-two States 
had established traveling library commissions. From all of them comes the report 
that it is fiction which is most eag_rlv devoured. The more distant the farm, the 
more certain the demand for a book with a throb and a thrill. ‘“‘Something with a 
mystery in it,”’ is the order the librarian most often has to fill. Re- 
cently traveling picturesare loaned with the books, and when a 
photograph of Corot’s ‘‘Spring”’ or Millet’s ‘‘Angelus’’ has hung for a 
month on a farmhouse wall, the family gets to like it better than a 
gaudy lithograph that comes as a soap premium, And companion- 
ship with a great picture has brought the people who look on it into 
a soul communion with its great painter. So they, too, come to see 
something of the beauty and the idealism of existence that dipped 
his brush in living colors. 

When the Agricultural Department was first organized its mission 
was tothe farmer. Now it has widened to include his wife and chil- 
dren, and home-culture as well as crop-culture is its field. It began 
with lectures on home topics introduced in the program of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute. Then there were whole sessions provided for the 
women. And the boys and girls in the country districts of the West 
were organized into corn clubs, the boys to grow corn and the girls to 
bake bread. The State of Nebraska in 1905 gathered the children 
into corn clubs, inaugurating the movement with a great banquet 
at Lincoln, where one thousand dollars was distributed in prizes. 
Often the prize offered by a Farmers’ Institute is the payment of 
board and transportation to attend the short course of a week or two 
or three, which most of the agricultural colleges now offer. In 1907 
the short course at the University of Indiana was attended by eleven 
hundred farmers. While these facilities are offered the men, every 
State agricultural college now offers also a short course in domestic 
science for the women from the farms. From this has developed in 
Nebraska the Home Economic Association, and in Illinois the Do- 
mestic Science Association, with the women meeting out in every 
farming district. The University of Wisconsin has a short course in domestic science 
which is called the Housekeepers’ Conference. And Cornell University, in New York 
State, has added another feature, the Farmers’ Wives’ Reading Course, to reach the 
woman who can not come to the college. The membership is composed of groups 
of women who meet in the farmhouses 
to discuss the bulletins on home topics 
regularly sent them from the State 
university. These include everything 
pertaining to the life of the family, 
from the art that selects the parlor 
wall-paper to the knowledge that di- 
rects child culture. Aside from this 
instruction the State Department of 
Agriculture inaugurated women's in- 
stitutes. Mrs. Helen Wells, of Syra- 
cuse, a talented woman of charming 
personality, was made the conductor. 
With a staff of well-known women 
speakers she held institutes in twenty- 
four counties in one year. And a 
permanent result is the Discovery 
Club founded at Webster, N. Y., with 
one hundred and fifty members. To 
defray the expenses of these lectures 
for the farmers’ wives, New York State 
expended at first $5,000 a year, and 
then $10,000 was asked for. The 
National Bureau of Farmers’ Institutes 
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McLean County Nespeislion of Domestic Scisnce meeting at Miller’s Park, Bloomington, Ii. 
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afterward appvinted a committee of 
women to work toward making this 
lecture movement national in scope. 

And all of this domestic science is 
transforming social conditions in the 
farm home. For it is reducing the 
weary routine of housework to direct 
method. It is lifting a woman's vis- 
ion from the sink where she must 
wash the dishes to the window above 
it where she may look out on a mead- 
ow in Springtime bloom, It is put- 
ting buttercups and daisies in a vase 
for the dining-room table centerpiece. 
Does the driven housewife protest she 
hasn't time for such fanciful frills? 
Perhaps she has when she has learned 
to ‘‘sun dry” clothes she used to iron, 
to clear her house of a clutter of em- 
broidered lambrequins and crazv fan- 
cy work, and to serve to her family 
fruit for dessert in place of intricate 
pies and puddings. Anyhow, that 
weekly gathering of women that meets 
at the schoolhouse or the grange hall or the neighbor's home is going to call in- 
sistently until she can not help but go. Mrs. Brown from over the creek has a new 
dress and she would like to study the sleeves. Mrs. Smith is going to bring, forthe 
tea, cake baked by a newrecipe. Mrs. Johnson from the farm below drops in to tell 
her that the program is to be about convenient kitchen devices and how your 
husband can make them. And that decides the woman who was going to stay at 
home. So she leaves the kitchen floor she meant to scrub—it’s clean enough, anv- 
way—and pins on her hat and goesto the mecting. The afternoon interlude re- 
freshes her wonderfully, and as she walks homeward she notices the roadside 
starred with blue violets and the fresh Summer green of the trees that are 
touched with the slanting rays of the afternoon sun. 

So the wonderful network of new socializing in- 
fluence is being thrown out over the country, and 
that frightful loneliness of the farms that used to fill 
the insane asylums is fading away. There is no 
longer any paucity of interest, anv dearth of social 
activities. A potent factor in bringing about the 
change is the tinkling telephone bell that is bringing 
into the farmhouse all kinds of good cheer. In 
whole counties there is scarcely a home without a 
telephone. By its magic, lives are linked in touch 
with the current of otherlives. Has one family new 
records for the phonograph or the pianola? A little 
impromptu evening concert is arranged with all 
the neighbors on the line invited to “listen in.” 
Does a tine snowfall afford the first sleighing of the 
season? The boys and girls formiles around are 
“calling up’’ to plan a carry-all frolic by moen.- 
light. Out at Canon City, Col., a few years ago, 
there was an exciting election day when, after an ardent anti-liquor crusade, the town 
went triumphantly dry. That night, when the votes were counted, the church-bells 
rang and the people shouted and celebrated. ‘‘Mary and John will want to know,” 
said a man to his wife. And at the telephone he told the news to his sister and her 
husband out in the mountains. Then the receivers on thirty miles of telephone were 
taken down and the wires rang through the countryside with the hymn, ‘‘Praise God 
from Whom All Blessings Flow,” simultaneously sung into the 
transmitter by thirty-five families. 

The telephone connection brings the distant city to the farmer's 
door. But Rural Free Delivery does more. It brings him the daily 
newspaper telling all that has happened round the world in the last 
twenty-four hours. And it is the daily paper that has widened his 
horizon from the village post-office to the other side of the globe. 
Statesmen and parliaments and famous personalities have entered 
his personal field of consciousness. New inventions, great achieve- 
ments reach him now so that he thrills with the rest of the world at 
their happening. He is living with his time instead of following it. 
And his intelligence has quickened and his convictions have strength- 
ened as he finds himself abreast with the world. When Rural Free 
Delivery was first agitated, people said: ‘‘Why, the farmer doesn't 
need it. He seldom gets any letters and he takes only weekly papers.,"’ 
For that the farmer was not to blame. To-day there are over 32,000 
free-delivery routes. The first route was established in 1896. Out 
at Turner Post-Office, Ore., there were then just thirteen dailv 
papers taken. Three years later there were one hundred and thir- 
teen, ‘“‘It would take part of life away to give it up,"’ an Indiana 
farmer wrote the Washington Department. 

Even the road that one might travel if he went back looking for 
the rural scenes that are yone is different. Perhaps it is the old 
river road that leads from the station, and it is now a smooth, hard 
roadway over which to transport farm produce to market. Have 
you forgotten how Spring freshets used to wash it away, leaving 
dangerous holes? And how on a Summer's night, with only the 
moon looking on, it was, nevertheless, exasperatingly necessary to 
use both arms in driving carefully when you reached the long dark way beneath the 
willows? Well, the Good Roads Improvement Movement has come to the relief of 
all sweethearts who ride along the river road to-day. And the reins may lie loosely 
on the horse’s back as the carriage moves in easy, blissful safety. Or, it may be an 
automobile that is speeding through 
the dark with two together in a ride 
that leaves all the world behind. It 
was the rural delivery of mail that 
brought about this improvement. 
Where a mail-carrier goes there must 
be good roads to travel. There has 
been established by the Nation: 
Government the Office of Public Roads, 
to encourage their building. <Any dis- 
trict applying is furnished an engincer- 
ing expert and an outfit of machinery, 
free of charge, for the construction of 
one mile of what is known as “object 
road.”"" The local authorities, having 
learned how, complete it. Then the 
next county and the next and the 
next, stimulated by local pride, build 
one like it. 

The road to the farm has been made 
open and easy. The way that takes 
the farmer to the city brings back all 
of its conveniences. 

(Continued on page 22S) 
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Chapter 1V—Of the Use of Feet 


may] HE suburb of Cottonville bordered a creek, a starveling, wet- 
Ke weather stream which offered the sole suggestion of sewerage. 
But this slight division cut the village intwo. Six big facto- 
ries in all, some on one side of the State line and some on the 
other, daily breathed in their live current of operatives and 
exhaled them again to fill the litter of flimsy shanties. 

The road which wound down from the heights ran through 
the middle of the village and formed its main street. Across 
the ravine from it, reached by a wooden bridge, stood a pre- 
tentious frame edifice, a boarding-house built by the Gloriana 
mill for the use of its office force and mechanics. Men were 
lounging on the wide porches in Sabbath afternoon leisure, smoking and singing. 

In silence Shade led the way past the great mill buildings of red brick, square and 
unlovely but many-windowed and glowing, alight, throbbing with the hum of pent in- 
dustry. Johnnie gazed steadily up at those windows; the glow within was other than 
that which gilded turret and pinnacle and fairy isle in the western sky, yet perchance 
this light might be a lamp to the feet of one who wished to climb. Her adventurous 
spirit rose to the challenge, and she said softly, more to herself than to the man: 

“I’m a-goin’ to be a boss hand in there. I’m goin’ to get the highest wages of any 
girl in the mill, time I learn my trade, because I’m goin’ to try harder’n anybody.” 

Shade looked around at her curiously. Her beauty, her air of superiority still re- 
pelled him, but this ‘sounded like a woman who might be valuable to her master. 

Johnnie returned his gaze with the frank good-will of a child, and suddenly he forgot 
everything but the adorable lift of her pink lip over the shining white teeth. 

The young fellow now halted at the step of a big frame house. The outside was of an 
extent to seem fairly pretentious; yet so mean was the construction, so sparing of window 
and finish, that the building showed itself instantly for what it was—the cheap board- 
ing-house of a milltown. A group of tired-looking girls, sitting on the step in blessed 
Sunday idleness and cheap Sunday finery, stared as he and Johnnie ascended and 
crossed the porch. One of these, a tall, lank woman of perhaps thirty years, got up and 
followed a few hesitating paces. 

A man with a round red face and a bald pate whose curly fringe of grizzled, reddish 
hair made him look like a clown in a pantomime, motioned them with a surly thumb 
toward the back of the house, where clattering preparations for supper were audible 
and odoriferous. The old fellow sat in a splint-bottomed chair of extra size and with 
arms. This he had kicked back against the wall of the house, so that his short legs did 
not reach the floor, the big carpet-slippered feet finding rest on a rung of the chair. 
His attitude was one of relaxation. The face, broad, flat, small of eye and wide of 
mouth, did indeed suggest the clown countenance; yet there was in it, and in the whole 
personality, something of the Eastern idol, the journeyman attempt of crude humanity 
to represent power. 

“Mrs. Bence—Aunt Mavity!”’ called Shade, advancing into the narrow hall. In an- 
swer, a tired-faced woman came from the kitchen, wiping her hands on her apron. 

““Good Lord, if it ain’t Johnnie! I was ’feared she wouldn't git here to-night,’’ she 
ejaculated when she saw the girl. ‘‘Take her out on the porch, Shade; I| ain’t got a 
minute now. Pap’s poorly again, and I’m obliged to put the late supper on the table 
for them thar gals—the night shift’s done eat and gone. I'll show her whar she’s to 
sleep at, after while. I don’t just rightly know whar Pap aimed to have her stay,” 
she concluded hastily, as something boiled over on the stove. Johnnie set her bundle 
down in the corner of the kitchen. 








= pt help,” she said simply, as she drew the excited coffee-pot to a corner of the range 
and dosed it judiciously with cold water. 

‘Well now, that’s mighty good of you,”’ panted tired Mavity Bence. ‘‘How queer 
things comes ’round,’’ she ruminated as they dished up the biscuits and fried pork. 
“I helped you into the very world, Johnnie. I lived neighbor to your maw, and they 
wasn’t nobody else to be with her when you was born, and I went over. I never sus- 
picioned you would be helpin’ git supper here in the settlement inside o’ twenty year.” 

Johnnie ran and fetched and carried as though she had never done anything else in 
her life, intent on the one task. 

‘Did Shade tell you anything about Louvania?” inquired the woman at length. 

‘“No,”’ replied Johnnie softly, ‘‘but I seen it in the paper.”’ 

Louvania Bence, the only remaining child of the widow, had, two weeks before, left 
her work at the mill, taken the trolley in to Watauga, walked out upon the county 
bridge across the Tennessee and jumped off. The statement ran that there was no 
love affair, and that the girl’s distaste for her work at the cotton mill must have been 
the reason for the suicide. 

‘That there talk in the newspaper wasn’t right,’’ Louvania’s mother choked. ‘‘You 
know in reason that if Louvany hated to work in the mill as bad as all that, she’d have 
named it to me—her own mother—and she never did. She never spoke a word like it, 
only to say now and ag’in, as we all do, that it was hard, and that she’d—well, she did 
‘low she’d ruther be dead, as gals will; but she couldn’t have meant it. Do you think 
she could have meant it, Johnnie ?’’ 

‘Of course she couldn’t have meant it,’ Johnnie comforted her. ‘‘Why, I’m sure it’s 
fine to work in the mill. If she didn’t feel so, she’d have told you the first thing.” 

By this time the meal was on the table, and the girls trooped in from the porch. The 
o!d man with the bald pate was scating himself at the head of the board, and Johnnie 
asked the privilege of helping wait on table. 

‘No, you ain't a-goin’ to,”’ Mrs. Bence said hospitably, pushing her into a seat. ‘“‘If 
you start in to work in the morning, liks I reckon you will, you ain’t got no other 
time to get acquainted with the gals but right now. You set down.” 

In the smoky illumination of the two ill-cleaned laraps which stood one at each end 
of the table, Johnnie's fresh-colored face shone out like a star. The tall woman who 
had shown a faint interest in them on the porch was seated just opposite. Her bulging 
light blue eyes scarcely left the newcomer’s countenance. She was a scant, stringy 
looking creature, despite her height; the narrow back was hooped like that of an old 
woman and the shoulders indrawn, so that the chest was cramped, and sent forth a 
wheezy, flatted voice that sorted ill with her inches; her round eyes had no speculation 
in them; her short chin was obstinate without power; the thin, half-gray hair that 
wanted to curl feebly about her lined forehead was stripped away and twisted ina 
knot no bigger than a walnut, at the back of a bent head. 

For some time the old man at the end of the table stowed himself methodically with 
victuals; his air was that of a man packing a box; then he brought his implements to 
half rest, as it were, and gave a divided attention to the new boarder. 
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A synopsis of preceding chapters will be found at the end of this instalment 


“What did I hear them call yo’ name?’ he inquired gruffly of the newcomer. 

Johnnie told him. 

“Huh,” he grunted, ‘‘I riccolect ye now. Your pap wasa Consadine, but you're old 
Virgil Passmore’s grandchild—one of the borryin’ Passmores,’’ he added, staring cool- 
ly at Johnnie. ‘‘Virge wasa fine, upstanain’ old man. You've got the favor of him— 
if you wasn't a gal.”’ 

The girls about the table were all listening eagerly. 

“‘Virge was a great beau in his day,’’ continued Pap, reminiscently. 
wear good clothes, too. I mind how he borried Abner Wimberly’s weddin’ coat and 
wore it something like ten year. Then he comes back to Wimberly at the end of so 
long a time with the buttons. He says, says he, ‘Looks like that thar cloth yo’ coat was 
made of wasn’t much 'count, Ab,’ says he. ‘I think Jeeters cheated ye on it. But 
the buttons was good. The buttons wore well. And them I’m bringin’ back, 'caze 
you may have use for 'em, and I have none, now the coat’s gone. Also, what I borry I 
return, as everybody knows.’ That was your granddaddy.” 

There was a tremcndous giggling about the board as the old man made an end. 
Johnnie herself smiled, though her face was scarlet. She had no words to tell her tor- 
mentor that the borrowing trait in her tribe, which had earned them the name of the 
borrowing Passmores, proceeded not from avarice, which ate into Pap Himes’s very 
marrow, but from its reverse trait of generosity. She knew vaguely that they would 
have shared with a neighbor their last bite or dollar, and had thus never any doubt of 
being shared with, nor any shame in the asking. 

‘“‘Yes,”” pursued Himes, surveying Johnnie chucklingly, ‘‘) mind when you was born. 
Has your Uncle Pros found his silver mine yet ?’’ 

‘‘My mother has often told me how good you and Mrs. Bence was to us when I was 
little,’” answered Johnnie mildly. ‘‘No, sir, Uncle Pros hasn’t found his silver mine 
yet—but he’s still a-hunting for it.”’ 

The reply appeared to delight Himes. 
heath had done. 

‘I'll bet he is,” he agreed. ‘‘Pros Passmore’s goin’ to hunt that there silver mine till 
he finds another hole in the ground about six feet long and six feet deep.”’ 


He laughed immoderately, even as Buck- 





Te hasty supper was well under way now. Mrs. Bence brought the last of the hot 

bread, and shuffled into a seat. The old man at the head of the board returned to 
his feeding, but with somewhat moderated voracity. At length, pretty full gorged, 
he raised his head from over his plate and looked about him for diversion. Again his 
attention was directed to the new girl. 

‘“‘Air ye wedded ?”’ he challenged suddenly. 

She shook her head and laughed. 

‘“‘Got your paigs set for to git any one ?”’ he followed up his investigations. 

Johnnie laughed more than ever and blushed again. 

‘‘How old air ye?”” demanded her inquisitor. ‘‘Eighteen? Most nineteen? (Good 
Lord! You're an old maid right now. Well, don’t you let twenty go by without git- 
tin’ your hooks on a man.” 

That quick smile of Johnnie's responded. 

“I reckon I'll do my best,”’ she agreed; ‘‘but some folks can do that and miss it.” 

Himes nodded till he set the little red curls all bobbing around the bare spot. 

“Uh-huh,”’ he approved, ‘“‘I reckon that’s so. Women is plenty, and men hard to 
git. Here’s Mandy Meacham, been puttin’ in her best licks for thirty year or more, an’ 
won't never make it.” 

Johnnie did not need to be told which one was Mandy. The sallow cheek of the tall 
woman across from her reddened; the short chin wabbled more than the mastication of 
the biscuit demanded; a moisture appeared in the inexpressive blue eyes but she man- 
aged a shaky laugh to assist the chorus which always followed Pap Himes's little jokes. 

When supper was over Johnnie was a little surprised to see the tall woman approach 
Pap Himes like a small child begging a favor of a harsh taskmaster. 

“Can't that there new girl bunk with me?” she inquired earnestly. 

“T had the intention to give her Louvany’s bed,’’ Pap returned promptly. ‘‘As long 
as nobody’s with you, I reckon I don’t care; but if one comes in, you take ‘em, and 
she goes with Mavity, mind. I cain’t waste room, poor as I am.” 

Piloted by the tall girl, Johnnie climbed the narrow stair to a long, bare room, where a 
row of double beds accommodated eight girls. The couch she was to occupy had been 
slept in during the day by a mill hand who was on night turn, and it had not been 
remade. Deftly Johnnie straightened and spread it, while her partner grumbled. 

‘“‘What’'s the use o’ doin’ that?” Mandy inquired, stretching herself and yawning. 

“We'll just muss it all up in about two minutes. When you’ve worked in a mill as 
long as I have you'll git over the notion of makin’ your bed, for hit’s but a notion.” 

“I'd just as soon do it,’’ Johnnie reassured her companion. ‘I do love smooth 
bed-clothes; looks like I dream better on 'em and under 'em.”’ ; 





ANDY sat down on the edge of the bed, interfering considerably with the final 
touches Johnnie was putting on it. 

“You're a right good gal,’”’ she opined patronizingly, ‘but foolish. The new ones al- 
ways is‘foolish. I can put you up to a-many a thing that’ll help you along, though, 
and I’m willin’ to do it.” 

“I'll thank you, mightily,” said Johnnie, and knew not how true a word she spoke. 

‘““You see,’’ counseled Mandy from the bed, into which she had rolled with most of 
her clothes on, ‘‘you want to get in with Miss Lydia Sessions and the Uplift ladies, and 
them thar swell folks.” 

Johnnie nodded, busily at work making a more elaborate night toilet than the others, 
who were going to bed all about them, paying little attention to their conversation. 

‘Miss Lyddy, she ain’t as young as she once was, and the boys has quit hangin’ 
’round her as much as they used to; so now she has took up with good works,”’ the girl on 
the bed explained with a directness which Miss Sessions would not perhaps have appre- 
ciated. ‘‘Her and some other of the nobby folks has started what they call a Uplift Club 
amongst the mill girls. Thar's a big room whar you dance—if you can—and whar they 
give little suppers for us with not much to eat; and thar’s a place where they sorter 
preach to ye—lecture, she calls it. I don’t know what-all Miss Lyddy hain’t got for 
herclub. But you jist go, and listen and say how much obliged you are, and she'll doa 
lot for you, besides payin’ your wages to get you out of the mill any day she wants you 
for the Upliftin’ business.” 

“Did you say there was books at that club?” inquired Johnnie out of the darkness— 
she had now extinguished the light. ‘‘Can a body learn things from the lectures?” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Mandy sleepily; “but you_don’t have to read 'em—the books, 
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They lend 'em to you, and you take 'em home, and after so long a time you take ’em 
back, sayin’ how much good they done you. That’s the way. If Mr. Stoddard’s 
‘round, he’ll ask you questions about ’em; but Miss Lyddy won’t—she hates to find out 
that any of her plans ain’t workin’.”’ 

For a long time there was silence. 
sleep, when a whispering voice asked: 

‘Is Mr. Stoddard—has he got right brown eyes and right brown hair, and does he 
ride in one of these—one of these i. 

‘Good land!’ grumbled the addressed, “I thought it was mornin’ and I had to git 
up! You ort to been asleep long ago. Yes, Mr. Stoddard’s got sorter brown eyes and 
hair, and he ridesina otty-mobile. How did you know?” 

But Mandy was too tired 
to stay awake to marvel 
over that. Her rhythmic 
snores soon proved that she 
slept, while Johnnie lay 
thinking of the various 
proffers she had that eve- 
ning received of a lamp to 
her feet, a light on her path. 
And she would climb—yes, 
she would climb 
' She conned over the new 
things which this day had 
brought. Again she saw 
the auto swing around the 
curve and halt; she got 
the outline of the man’s 
bent head against the 
evening sky. They were 
singing again Over at the 
mechanics’ boarding-house ; 
the sound came across to 
her window and linked in 
some fashion with memory 
of a man’s eyes, his smile, 
his air of tender deference 
as he cherished her broken 
flower. Something caught 
in her throat and choked. 
Her mind veered to the 
figures on the porch of that 
palace of pleasure; the girl 
with the ball tossing it to 
the young fellow below on 
the lawn. In memory she 
descended the hill, coming 
down into the shadows with 
each step, looking back to 
the heights and the light. 
In the midst of a jumble of 
autos and shining mill win- 
dows, she watched the 
room grow ghostly with the 
light of a late-risen moon. 
Suddenly afar off she 
heard the ‘‘honk! honk! 
honk!’ which had preced- 
ed the advent of the car on 
the ridge road. 

Getting up she stole to 
the one window which the 
long room afforded. It 
gave upon the main street 
of the village. ‘‘Honk! 
honk! honk!’’ She gazed 
toward the steep from 
which the sounds seemed 
to come. There, flashing 
in and out of the greenery, 
appeared half a dozen 
pairs of fiery eyes. A 
party of motorists were 
going into Watauga, start- 
ing from the Country Club 
on the Ridge crest. John- 
nie watched them, fasci- 
nated. As the foremost car 
swept down the road and 
directly beneath her win- 
dow, its driver, whom she recognized with a little shiver, by the characteristic car- 
riage of his head, swerved the machine out and stopped it at the curb below. The 
others passed, calling gay inquiries to him. 

‘“We’re all right,’’ she heard a well-remembered voice reply. 
we'll be there before you.” 

The slim gray-clad figure in the seat beside him laughed softly and fluttered a white 
handkerchief as the last car went on. 

‘‘Now!”’ exulted the voice. “I'll put on my goggles and cap and we'll show them 
what running is. 


Mandy was just dropping off into her first heavy 





“You go ahead — 


It’s they’ll take the high road and we'll take the low, 
And we’ll be in Watauga befo-o-ore them!”’ 


Even as he spoke he adjusted his costume, and Johnnie saw the car shoot away like a 
living creature eager on the trail. She sighed as she looked after them. 
Feet!—of what use were feet to follow such a flight as that? 





Chapter V—The Moccasin Flower 


OHNNIE was used to hardship and early rising, but in an intermittent fashion. 

She looked forward to her present enterprise, as a soldier going into a new country 

to conquer it. When, the next morning after her arrival, Mandy Meacham shook her 

by the shoulder and bade her get up, the room was humming with the roar of mill 
whistles. 

“I don’t see what in the world could 'a’ made me sleep so!"’ Johnnie deprecated, as 
she made haste to dress herself. 

The other girls in the room, poor souls, were all cross and sleepy. Nobody had time 
to converse with Johnnie. As they went down the stairs another contingent began to 
struggle up, having eaten a hasty meal after their night’s work, and making for certain 
of the just vacated beds. 

Johnnie ran into the kitchen to help Mrs. Bence get breakfast on the table, for Pap 
Himes was bad off this morning with a misery somewhere, and his daughter was sending 
word to the cotton-mill to put a substitute on her looms till dinner-time. Almost as 
much to her own surprise as to that of everybody else, Mandy Meacham proposed to 
stay and take Johnnie in to register for a job. 

When the others were all seated at table, the new girl from the mountains took her 
cup of coffee and a biscuit and dropped upon the doorstep to eat her breakfast. The 


- Mavity Bence offered to get her a chair. 
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“Yes, I'm a-going to get a chance to work right away,” she smiled up at him 
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back yard was uninclosed, a litter of tin cans and ashes running with its desert disorder 
from a similar one on either side. But there were no houses back of the Himes place, 
the ground falling away sharply to the rocky creek bed. Across the ravine half a dozen 
strapping young fellows were lounging, waiting for breakfast; loom fixers and mechanics 
these, whose hours were more favorable than those of the women and children workers. 

“It’s lots prettier out here than it is in the house,’’ she returned smilingly, when 
‘I do love to be out of doors." 

“Huh,” grunted Mandy, with her mouth full of biscuit, “I reckon a cotton mill 'Il jest 
about kill you. What makes you work in one, anyhow? I wouldn't if I could help it.”' 

Johnnie eyed the Meacham girl gravely. ‘‘I’ve got to earn some money,” she said 
at length. ‘‘Ma and the children have to be taken care of. I don't know of any 

better way than the mill." 

‘An’ I don’t know of any 
worse,’’ retorted Mandy, 
sourly, as they went out to- 
gether. 

The Hardwick mill to 
which they came consisted 
of a number of large red 
brick buildings, joined by 
covered passageways, abut- 
ting on one of those sullen 
pools Johnnie had noted 
the night before, with the 
yard inclosed by a tight 
board fence, so high that 
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and second floor rooms 
could not see the street. 
This for the factory por- 
tion; the office did not 
front on the shut-in yard, 
but opened out freely on to 
the street, through a little 
grassy square of its own. 
As with all the mills in its 
district, the suggestion was 
dangerously apt of a peni- 
tentiary, with its high 
wooden barrier around all 
the building, the only free 
approach from the world 
to its corridors through 
the seemly, humanized 
office, where abided the 
heads, the bosses, the free 
men, who came and went 
at will. As the two girls 
came up, Johnnie looked 
at the wide, clear, plate 
windows, the brass railing 
that guarded the heavy 
granite approach, the shin- 
ing name ‘‘Hardwick’’ deep 
set in brazen lettering on 
the step over which they 
entered. Inside, the 
polished oak and metal of 
office fittings carried on the 
idea of splendor, if not of 
luxury. The corridor was 
long, but cleanly swept, 
and at its upper portion 
covered with a material un- 
familiar to Johnnie, but 
which she recognized as 
suited to its purpose. 
Down at the farther end of 
that corridor, something 
throbbed and moaned and 
roared and growled—the 
factory was awake there 
and working. The contrast 
struck cold to the girl’s 
heart. 

Would the people think 
she was good enough? 
Would they understand 
how hard she meant to try? 
For a minute she had a 
desperate impulse to turn and run. Then, in the next instant, she heard Mandy's 
thin, flatted tones, announcing in a monotonous voice: 

“This hyer girl wants to git a job in the mill. Miz Bence, she cain’t come down 
this morning—you'll have to git somebody to tend her looms till noon; Pap, he’s 
sick, and she has obliged to wait on him—so I brung the new gal.” 

“AT right, "said the man she addressed. ‘She can wait there; you go on to your 
looms.”’ 

Johnnie sat on the bench against the wall where newcomers applying for positions 
were placed. The man she was to see had not yet come to his desk, and she remained 
unnoticed and apparently forgotten for more than an hour. The offices were entered 
from the other side, but a doorway close by Johnnie commanded a view of a room and 
desk. To this desk presently came one who seated himself and began opening and 
reading letters. It was the young man of the car. He was not in white flannels now, 
but he looked almost as wonderful to the girl’s eyes in his gray business suit with the 
air of easy command which was his, and the quiet half smile only latent on his face. 

Shade Buckheath had spoken of Gray Stoddard as the boss of the bosses down at 
Cottonville. Indeed, his position was unique; inheritor of large holdings in Eastern 
cotton-mill stock he had returned from abroad on the death of his father to look into 
this source of his very ample income. The mills in which he was concerned were not 
earning as they should, so he was told; and there was discussion as to whether they be 
moved South, or a Southern mill be established which might be considered in the 
nature of a branch. 

But Stoddard was not of the blood that takes opinions second hand; so he had hired 
himself to the Hardwick Spinning Company in an office position which gave him a fair 
outlook on the business and put him in complete touch with the practical side of it. 
Whatever convictions and opinions he was maturing in this year with the Hardwicks he 
xc ept to himself; but he was supposed to hold some socialistic ideas, and Lydia 
Sessions, James Hardwick's sister-in-law, made her devoir to these by engaging zeal- 
ously in semi-charitable enterprises among the mill girls. 

The moments passed unheeded after he came into Johnnie's field of vision, and for 
some time she watched him busy at his morning's work. It took her breath when he 
raised his eyes suddenly and their glances met. He plainly recognized her at once, and 
nodded a cheerful greeting. After a while he got up_and came out_jnto the hall, his 
hands full of papers, evidently on his way to one of the other offices. 

(Continned7om page 254) 
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BEING A WOMAN LEGISLATOR 


Although Men Lawmakers Meet Her Efforts with Politeness, They Do 
Not Hesitate to Fight Her Altruistic Measures 


By ALMA V. LAFFERTY 


Member of Colorado Legislature and Chairman of Committee on Education 


FTER three months’ experi- 
71 ence as the only woman mem- 
ber of the Colorado Legislature 
among ninety-nine men—six- 
ty-four in the House and thir- 
ty-five in the Senate—I am 
more than ever firmly con- 
vinced of the right and justice 
of woman suffrage, and I believe that, whenever it 
is possible, it is the duty of a woman to take an ac- 
tive part in helping to make the laws of her State. 
Until now, I never realized how badly the mother 
heart and the appreciation of the human side of 
every question are needed in our law-making as- 
semblies. When it comes to making laws for the 
protection of our children and for the betterment 
of conditions for women, who is more capable or 
better fitted to perform the task than the women 
themselves? I find that the average woman 1s 
always more conversant than the average man 
with what is being done on these lines. The 
average woman reads the magazines and keeps up 
with current events; she has more leisure than the 
average man. I find, also, that men seem to be 
afraid to adopt new ideas, and that commercial- 
ism is likely to come before humanitarianism 
when they consider any public question. 
Their first thoughts are: What is there in it? 
Will it help the business interests of the 
State ? 

It was with much reluctance that I con- 
sented to allow my name to come before the 
convention for nomination on the Democratic 
legislative ticket. The nomination came to 
me, unsolicited on my part, at the request of 
the women of the party, and it met with no 
opposition in the convention. I made a 
strenuous campaign and often spoke at three 
different meetings in one evening: first, per- 
haps, in some little old public hall in the 
lower part of the city; next, in one of the 
prominent theaters; and last, at a drawing- 
room meeting in one of the fashionable houses 
in the best residence district, where we would 
have music and dainty refreshments. The 
drawing-room meeting was likely to be a 
society function, at which the invitation might 
read: ‘‘To meet the coming election issues.” 
On election day, accompanied by a party of 
friends, I went in an automobile from one 
voting place to another, at each finding quite 
as many women as men. _ In fact, in Colora- 
do, the women are much more active and 
successful than the men in getting the voters 
out to the polls. 

Political clouds began to gather soon after 
the election, and, by the time the Legislature 
convened, the Democratic party became di- 
vided, each faction forming an alliance, offen- 
sive or defensive, as occasion required, with Re- 
publican members, who were willing to work with 
either side—whichever suited them best at the 
time. The Democrats had a good majority in both 
House and Senate and I had anticipated an easy 
time in getting through the bills in which I was in- 
terested, as the measures that I advocated were 
not political, but strictly nonpartisan, since they 
concerned women and children. So the factional 
fight was a very unfortunate thing forme. Every 
pledge was violated, every promise forgotten. 
There was a continual struggle for supremacy, and 
at times much bitterness was manifested. No 
one knew what would happen next, and it was a 
joyous occasion on one side when its supporters 
succeeded in killing bills advocated by the other. 

In the House, however, I was extremely for- 
tunate. In the beginning I felt that 1 must 
assert myself and demand the same consideration, 
when the committees were being made up, that 
was accorded to other members. I was willing to 
assume responsibility and not to shirk any hard 
work. The few women who had been members 
of the Colorado Legislature in former sessions 
had obtained unimportant places in the assign- 
ment of the various committecs, and, to avoid 
unfair discrimination, I formulated a written re- 
quest to the Speaker and to some of the bosses, 
asking to be made chairman of the Committee on 
Education, which is always considered a very 
important committee. Of course, there was a 
man slated for that particular position, and he 
made a struggle to hold it. We were both called 
into the Speaker’s private room and the fact that 
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the man was the principal of a school and espe- 
cially fitted for the position was forcibly present- 
ed to me; and would I not yield? If 1 began by 
surrendering any recognition that was due me, I 
knew my influence would be weakened and that I 
would be expected to take a back seat, so I quietly 
but firmly urged my claims. As it was at the re- 
quest of the influential women and the teachers of 
the State that I made the demand, I felt justified 
in the stand I made. I was appointed chair- 
man, and, of course, had a justifiable pride in con- 
ducting the business of the committee in an 
equitable and businesslike manner. There were 
eight men on the committee. They appeared to 
accept the situation gracefully, and later, in the 
careful consideration of the many bills referred to 
us, harmonious action was the rule. 

One of the first bills signed by the Governor 
was introduced by me—and it was referred to the 
Educational Committee. The bill provided for 
the examination of school children, a measure of 
vital importance, which has been enacted in 
many States. To my surprise it met with con- 
siderable opposition and discussion. I was 


able, however, to meet all questions and to show 
I succeeded 


the urgent necessity for such a law. 
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The only woman member of the Colorado Legislature 


in preventing amendments to the bill, and finally, 
without any change, it passed the House on third 
reading; but when that bill got through the Sen- 
ate, tts own mother did not recognize it! It hap- 
pened to be taken up for consideration at a time 
when there was a desire to defer action on another 
measure, and that dignified body of Senators 
played with my poor little bill allone day. Iwas 
engaged to speak that evening at a labor meeting 
in a town near Denver, and the last words I heard, 
as I left the Capitol at noon to go to the train, 
were: ‘‘They are tearing your bill to pieces.” 
When they finished with it, it was finished and 
worthless. They had struck out even the section 
providing for the appropriation, a polite way of 
killing it outright. When the amended bill was 
sent back to the House we refused to concur in 
the Senate amendments. A conference com- 
mittee was appointed. I had the honor of na- 
ming the committee, and the Senators began to 
realize that what they had done might not sound 
well in a future campaign. They meekly ac- 
cepted the bill, restored or reconstructed by the 
conference committee, and-it went on its way 
rejoicing and is now a law. 

Among the other bills introduced by me were 
several juvenile-court bills, three of which are, at 
the time of writing, waiting for the Governor’s 
signature. The most important of these, House 
Bill 54, is intended to perfect the juvenile code of 
Colorado by placing the work firmly within the 
chancery division of the courts rather than the 
criminal division, applying to children and parents 
what was in old common law ‘Parens patrie.” 
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Mr. Jacob A. Riis of New York is an enthusi- 
astic supporter of House Bill 54. The purpose of 
the bill in Colorado is to enable county judges, 
who sit as juvenile judges in those counties where 
the county-seat is remote from many smaller 
towns, and where it is expensive for parents and 
children to be brought to court, to dispose of cases 
in an expeditious manner. In one county, I am 
told, a judge might journey a hundred miles to 
court to hear a case involving the discipline of the 
child. Under this bill the judge simply appoints 
the local school principal, or some good man or 
woman, as a ‘‘master of discipline’ to hear the 
cases and to transmit the findings to the judge, 
who may approve or disapprove them, as a 
master or referee does in a civil case involving 
property. It is the first bill of the kind ever 
proposed. 

House Bill 96 was another important measure 
in which I was deeply interested. It provided a 
penalty for any one contributing to the delin- 
quency of children by giving or selling cigars, 
cigarettes, liquor or narcotics of any kind. I had 
a hard struggle to get it through the House. 
Some idea of the opposition shown to nearly 
every measure demanded by the women can be 

gained from the following extract from one of 

the morning papers, reporting the action and 
discussion in the House on this bill: 


“BEST PEOPLE” GRILLED 


That the so-called best people of Denver are in- 
capable of caring properly for their children was 
asserted by Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty this morning 
when the House entered into the committee of the 
whole to discuss her bill relating to the protection 
of children in preventing the sale of liquors and 
tobacco to children. Representative Lehritter 
offered an amendment, which was adopted, in- 
serting the words ‘‘except with the consent of the 
parents.’’ Representative Strickland precipitated 
the warm discussion which followed when he offered 
an amendment which gave the dealer a certain 
amount of leeway by making it necessary for him 
to nave been notified at least once in writing not to 
make such sales. 

Mrs. Lafferty was indignant when she arose to 
speak against the amendment, which she declares 
would destroy the good which was intended to be 
done. ‘From the numerous committees who have 
called upon me to urge me to vote as they wished on 
certain bills affecting school fraternities I have come 
to the conclusion that even the best people of the city 
do not know how to properly take care of their chil- 
dren. The parents themselves should not be pro- 
tected when they lead their sons and daughters 
into temptation. 

“IT want it thoroughly understood,’’ said Mrs. 
Lafferty, ‘‘that we are not pitting the children 
against the saloon-keeper and druggist. You are 
fully aware that they are entirely capable of taking 
care of themselves. It is the helpless children we 
want to protect and I do not believe that any man 

here who understands the matter can do anything else 
than vote down this amendment.” 


The amendment was voted down and the bill 
passed third readingin the House; but the whisky 
and wine-room interests were too strong in the 
Senate, and the children of Colorado are to be 
sacrificed, a little while longer, to the greed of 
those who thrive on the ruin of the unfortunate 
boys and girls of our cities. 

I introduced a number of bills pertaining to 
educational matters, one, especially important, 
for certifying teachers and providing for a board 
of examiners, a question of vital importance to 
the educators of Colorado. Here, again, we had 
bitter opposition. The State Normal School 
and all its friends were against us. The bill got 
through the House finally without any changes, 
but when it reached the Senate the fight was con- 
tinued again. We found many of the Senators 
determined to defeat it. I never so wished fora 
woman in the Senate asI didthen. By continual 
pleading we finally persuaded the committee to 
put it on the special calendar on the day before 
the last one of the session, and, with hard personal 
work by the woman who was State Superintend- 
ent of Schools and myself, the bill finally passed 
the Senate shortly before midnight of the last 
day. Then we had to watch it every minute to 
prevent its being lost. The State Superintendent 
enrolled the bill herself, and I accompanied her to 
see that the Speakers of both Houses signed it. 
We personally carried it to the Governor and saw 
it placed in the safe in his office. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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THE LOVES OF ELLIS 


In This Flood-Tide of Foreign Humanity One May Dis- 
cover the Real Pulsing Motif that Throbs 
through Human Life 


By MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 


Illustrations by Arthur Litle 


REAT artists have tried to 
paint it. Great poets have 
sung it. At the Place of 
Tears and Kisses you may see 
it, the real pulsing motif that 
throbs through human life. 

A gong has sounded twice. 
There is a tremulous move- 
ment of the American flag 

suspended across the great 
hall. Now beneath its folds a 
long line is struggling up from the sea and the steerage. 

It is another shipload seeking admission to the Ameri- 
can shore. At this threshold of the continent out in 
New York Bay they pass in review. Government in- 
spectors look them over to see if they are fit. Here and 
there where a white towel hangs on the wall, doctors 

examine eyes or tongue, and wipe their fingers for the 

next. Down at the end of the row they must give their 
personal history. Are they anarchist, pauper or crimi- 
nal? No. Then a small iron gate swings easily out- 
ward. The inspection proceeds without protest. Not 
in a day or a generation did these people learn their 
respect for authority. They know a brass badge when 
they see it. They are coming along in droves. Almost 
akin to dumb driven beasts they seem to you looking 
down from the visitors’ gallery. Many are small and 
stunted. Mostly their lives have been spent in the 
bearing of burdens. In the furrowed faces are written 
hardship and toil. But wait. In their hearts is some- 
thing more. Beneath a peasant’s coat you may find 
the same divine spark that links you to immortality. 

When the immigrant has lifted his eyes in hope toward 

his promised land of better fortune, there has been that 

which has made the pursuing of fortune worth while. 

Lacking it, men and women of many more material 

possessions than the bundle slung over yonder traveler's 

shoulder have asked of the universe a ‘“‘why’”’ that has 
echoed back from an empty void. In the Loves of 

Ellis Island you may find a theme to answer the eternal 

question of existence. You sha!l see the immigrants 

laugh and cry. Nothing more matters much. 

After many winding passageways they have come to 
the department marked by the sign on the wall the 
‘*Discharging Division.’” No name, that, for a place 
where the greatest wonder of the world flashes forth 
before your eycs. One would speak here only words 
that are soft and sweet. There is a stone floor, tall 
windows admitting a gray light, and a long desk at 
which sit inspectors on high stools. Behind in a com- 
partment partitioned off with latticed wire are immi- 
grants passed as satisfactory for admission to the 
United States. They are waiting to be called for. 
Their friends come by the ferry-boat from the Battery. 
It has just 
arrived out- 
side with an 
eager throng. 
On the way 
over, utter 
strangers 
smiled into 
each other’s 
faces and in 
many alien 
accents spoke 
together a 
common joy. 

“Since last 
night when I \ 
got the tele- = / kh 
gram, it has Sz = 
seemed also » 
like a year Inspectors look them over 
that I have 
waited.’’ ‘‘You have never come for any one before? 
I have taken out already five, and I will show you 
where to go.’ ‘‘My breakfast I could not eat at all. I 
was so glad.”” ‘‘Not in seven years have I seen her, 
but I shall know her! I shall know her!” 








So, talking excitedly they reach the gray lighted 


room. They move in line before the high desk to make 
application each for his own. As they enter, the lat- 
ticed cage beyond thrills with anticipation. The folk- 
song of a far homeland crooning in a corner hushes 
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ISLAND 


quietly. A child crying, stops sud- 
denly to find out what is stirring 
itselders. The people crowd toward 
the latticework. They press their 
faces close to peer through. Outside, just beyond 
reach, are dear ones whom the years and the ocean have 
rolled between. As they recognize relatives there is an 
exclamation, a cry in a foreign tongue. They gesticu- 
late. They call across the intervening space. They 
throw up hats. They wave handkerchiefs. And the 
line beyond, in more subdued agitation, waves back. 
The door is locked. It has to be. In their impatience, 

some even now are sha- 


king the wire lattice. 
Some lean against it, 
their heads bowed on 

their arms in tears. 
if Meantime the red tape 
Ney 5 of the Discharging Div1- 
RF hi ¢ TS sion of the Immigration 
uh K ‘i. 4 1 BM a) Service of the United 
ya " RA States Department of 
ae Commerce 
i and Labor 
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No money, no friends, she will have to return 


These new arrivals the Government holds in 
its keeping. Before surrendering them, particularly 
women and children, it must be sure of their destina- 
tion. Uncle Sam does not mean to let girls go wrong. 
Those who say they are relatives tust prove it. 
‘“‘What is this woman to you?” is searchingly asked. 
And the answers to all questions of family history 
must tally with the information on the immigrant’s 
landing-card. Satisfied that all is well, the inspector 
gets down from his stool and turns the lock in the lat- 
ticed door. We may see with him the simple life and 
the warm heart of it. s 

‘‘Katrina Wurtemberger,’’ he calls. A smiling wom- 
an in a woolen dress and heavy shoes pushes past the 
rest, a brood of nine about her, little girls with plaid 
dresses and tightly braided yellow hair, little boys in 
long trousers and queer caps. The man who has rushed 
toward them is a homesteader from the Canadian North- 
west, his honest German face aglow with joy at claim- 
ing his own. At the pillar which all Ellis Island calls 
the ‘‘Kissing Post’? they meet. He gathers them to 
his heart, reaching out after the mother and all the rest 
his arms can hold. ‘Meine liebchen, meine liebchen,”’ 
he says over and over. And he hugs them together, 
and he hugs them separately until an attendant good- 
naturedly admonishes, ‘‘Move on.” 

The door has clicked several times. More are coming 
toward the Kissing Post. Bridget Muldoon in a black 
shawl and a gingham apron lays her old head on her 
daughter’s shoulder. And the daughter, fashionably 
attired, a buyer fora New York department store, holds 
the shawled figure close and kisses the wrinkled face 
tenderly. 

Simon Kapoletsky drops a huge bundle on the floor to 
throw his arms about a young man from the East Side 
They embrace again and again, as the old man mur- 
murs brokenly in Yiddish, ‘‘My boy, my boy!” 

Zofia Kaceluk’s kerchicfed head is bowed low as she 
frantically kisses the hand that would draw her closer. 


safely. 
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ree The bundle is large and blue. 







And 


‘Ts this your sister?’ the inspector had asked her. 
poor Zofia hardly knew, for her wonder of this fine 


grand young lady Joseffa has become, wearing kid 
gloves and a hat with a soft feather. Joseffa, who 
sent the money for her passage, has been here twou 
years. She works as a domestic and earns twenty-five 
dollars a month. As they go out through the door 
labeled “‘New York’’ she unties the paper parcel that 
she carries. Before they reach the ferry-boat, Zofia’s 
peasant head-dress will have disappeared and she will 
be wearing uneasily but proudly her first hat. No 
street gamin of the metropolis shall call ‘‘greeney”’ after 
Joseffa’s sister. 

Terezia Petrona, whose aunt has asked for her, is not 
getting through easily. She is sixteen and too pretty. 
Accompanying the aunt is a young man who telegraphs, 
right over the inspector's head, ardent glances that 
Terezia knows how to answer. ‘‘I don’t like the fel- 
low's looks,"’ objects the inspector. ‘‘How do I know 
what he wants of the girl?” Her aunt is protesting in 
distress, and behind the lattice Terezia’s dark eyes are 
suffused with tears. Up comes the chief inspector with 
gray-haired: wisdom. ‘Tut, tut!’ he says to 
the careful younger man. ‘Have a little faith 
in human nature. Suppose the boy is her 
sweetheart. That’s no crime. Let the girl go.” 

‘On your responsibility then, sir,”’ answers 

s the other disapprovingly. Terezia flies to her 
7 |} aunt’s arms. The young man looks on hun- 
grily. To him she shyly gives her hand. Then 
she stoops forher bundle. She brought it up 
from the ship balanced gracefully on her head. 
With an exclamation he reaches beyond her. 
He is good-looking and well-dressed. In their 
country, men do nct carry women’s burdens. 
But he picks 
it up and leads the way to New York. It is 

allright. He certainly loves her. 

In the latticed waiting-room another pair of 
lovers talk. She is ticketed ‘‘to her intended 
husband.” They have let him through to see 
her. And now she hesitates. She has changed 

her mind. But Jan paid her passage over from Hun- 
gary, where they grew up together. He holds her hand 
and talks eagerly. She stares at the wall. She drops 
her eyes and lifts them coquettishly. Now she shakes 
her head. ‘‘What are they saying?’ I ask an inter- 
preter. ‘‘Oh,’’ he tells me, ‘‘the boy keeps asking 
her, ‘When? 

When?’ and 
she says, ‘Not 
yet. Maybe in 
six months.’ ”’ 
This is all he 
can get her to 
say. ‘‘Bea 
good girl,”’ he 
tells her as he 
sadly goes 
away. And 
into her hand 
he has slipped 
ten cents with 
which she 
afterward 
buys two red 
apples. The Hungarian Society will find her a posi- 
tion as a domestic. Some day when she gets lone- 
some enough she will write Jan to come and see her. 

Katarzyna Tobay, wide-waisted and red-cheeked, is 
given to her husband, who has been here a year. They 
meet with a great happiness shining in their eyes, and he 
kisses her almost reverently. Then she opens the 





“Not in seven years have | seen her” 


bundle she carries so close to her breast. 
(Continued on page 222) 
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Chapter XIV—The Old Lady of the Walnuts and Others 


HAT manner of men we were and what our 

- business was, thus wandering along the high- 

roads with packs on our backs and stout 

sticks in our hands, was matter for no little 
speculation, and even suspicion, to the rural mind. 
We did not seem to fit in with any familiar classification 
of vagabond. We might be pedlars, or we might be 
‘‘hoboes,”’ but there wasa disquieting uncertainty about 
us, and we felt it necessary occasionally to make re- 
assuring explanations. Once or twice we found no 
opportunity to do this, as, for instance, one sinister, 
darksome evening, we stood in hesitation at a puzzling 
cross-road—near Dansville, I think—and awaited the 
coming of an approaching buggy from which to ask 
the way. It was driven by two ladies, who, on our 
making a signal of distress to them, immediately 
whipped up with evident alarm, and disappeared in a 
flash. Dear things! they evidently anticipated a hold- 
up, and no doubt arrived home with a breathless tale 
of two suspicious-looking characters hanging about the 
neighborhood. 

On another occasion, we had been seated awhile 
under a walnut-tree growing near a farm, and scatter- 
ing its fruitage half across the highroad. Colin had 
been anointing a suffering foot, and, as I told him, 
looked strongly reminiscent of a certain famous corn- 
cure advertisement. Meanwhile, I had been once 
more quoting Virgil: ‘‘The walnut in the woodland at- 
tires herself in wealth of blossom and bends with 
scented boughs,’’ when there approached with slow 
step an old, white-haired lady, at once gentle and 
severe in appearance, accompanied by a younger lady. 
When they had arrived in front of us, the old lady in 
measured tones of sorrow rather than anger said: 
‘‘We rather needed those walnuts—’’ Dear soul! she 
evidently thought that we had been filling our knap- 


sacks with her nuts, and it took some little astonished | 


expostulation on our part to convince her that we 
hadn't. This affront seemed to sink no little into Co- 
lin’s sensitive Latin soul—and they were public enough 
walnuts, anyway, scattered, as they were, across the 
public road! But Colin couldn't get over it for some 
time, and I suspected that he was the more sensitive 
from his recently—owing, doubtless, to his distinguish- 
ed Gallic appearance—having been profanely greeted 
by some irreverent boys with the word “Spaghetti!” 
However, there was balm for our wounded feelings a 
little farther along the road, when a companionable 
old farmer greeted us with: 

‘Well, boys! out for a walk? 
no tramps.” 

Colin’s expression was a study in gratitude. The 
farmer was a fine, soldierly old fellow who told me that 
he was half English too on his father’s side. 

‘‘But my mother,’’ he added, ‘“‘was a good blue 
Yankee.” 

We lured him on, and learned from him valuable in- 
formation as to the possibilities of lunch farther along 
the road, for we were in a lonely district with no inns, 
and it was Sunday. 

In regard to lunch, I suppose that in prosaically pay- 
ing our way for bed and board as we fared along we fell 
short of the Arcadian theory of walking-tours in which 
the wayfarer, like a mendicant friar, takes toll of lunch 
and dinner from the hospitable farmer of sentimental 
legend, and sleeps for choice in barns, hayricks or 
hedgesides. Now, sleeping out of doors in October, if 
you have ever tried it, is a very different thing from 
slecping out of doors in June, and as for rural hospitali- 
ty—well, if you are of a sensitive constitution you 
shrink from obtruding yourself, an alien apparition, 
upon the embarrassed and embarrassing rural domesti- 
cities. Besides, to be quite honest, rural table conver- 
sation, except in Mr. Hardy’s novels or pastoral poetry, 
is, to say the least, lacking in variety. 

But my heart smites me with ingratitude toward 
some kindly memories as I write that—memories of 
homely welcome, simple and touching and dignified. 
Surcly Iam not writing so of the genial farmer on whom 
we came one lunch hour as he was stripping corn in his 
yard. 

‘“Missus,’” he called to the house a few yards away, 
“can you find any lunch for two good-looking fellows 
here?” 

The housewife came to the door, scanned us for a 
ssvond, and replied in the affirmative. As we sat down 
fo table, our host bowed kis head and said a simple 
‘ace for the bacon ard cabbage, pumpkin-pie, cheese 


It’s easy seeing you're 


and tea we were about 
>. to receive, and the un- 
expected old-fashioned 
rite, too seldom encoun- 
tered nowadays, came 
on me witha fresh beauty 
and impressiveness 
which made me feel that 
its discontinuance is a 
real loss of gracious rit- 
ual in our lives, and 
perhaps even more. 
Thus this simple farmer’s board seemed sensitively 
linked with the far-away beginnings of time. Of all 
our religious symbolism the country gods and the gods 
of the hearth and the household seem actual, approach- 
able presences, and the saying of grace before meat 
was a beautiful, fitting reminder of that mysterious, 


invisible care and sustenance of our lives which no y=,» 
longer find any recognition in our daily routine: DL 


Above all, worship thou the gods, and bring great 
Ceres her yearly offerings. 


Another such wayside meal and another old \\ 


couple live touchingly in our memories. We were 
still in the broad, sun-swept valley of the Genesee, | 
our road lying along the edge of wide, reed-grown 
flats and water-meadows bounded on the north by 
rolling hills. On our left hand, parallel with the road, 
ran a sort of willowed moat banked by a grass- 
grown causeway, a continuous narrow mound, | 
somewhat higher than the surrounding country, 





and cut through here and there with grass-grown ==, 


gullies, the whole suggesting primeval earthworks 
and excavations. So the old Roman roads run, 


grassy and haunted and choked with underbrush, fs We 


in the lonelier country districts of England. We 
were curious as to the meaning of this causeway, 
and learned at length that here was all that re- 
mained of the old Genesee Canal. 
ago, this moat had brimmed with water, and 
barges had plied their sleepy traffic between Dans- 

ville and Rochester. But the old order had 
changed, and a day had come when the dike had 
been cut through, the lazy water let out into the 
s:rrounding flats, and the old waterway left to the 
willows and the wild-flowers, the mink and the musk- 
rat. Only thirty years ago, yet to-day Nature has so 
completely taken it all back to herself that the hush of 
a long-vanished antiquity is upon it, and the turfy 
burial mound of some Hengist and Horsa could not 
be more silent. 

This old foss seems to strike the somewhat forgotten, 
out-of-the-world note of the surrounding country. 
Picturesque to the eye, with bounteous green prospects 
and smooth, smiling hills, it was not, we were told, as 
prosperous as it looked. For some vague reason the 
tides of agricultural prosperity had ebbed from that 
spacious sunlit: vale. A handsome old trapper, who 
sat at his house door smoking his pipe and looking across 
the green flats, set down the cause to the passing of the 
canal. Ah, yes! it was possible for him, thirty years 
ago, to make the trip to Rochester and back by the 
canal, and bring home a good ten dollars; but now— 
well, every one in the valley was poor, except the man 
whose beehives we had seen on the hillside half-a-mile 
back. He had made no less than a thousand dollars 
out of his honey this last season. He was an old 
bachelor, too, like himself. There were no less than 
five bachelors in the valley — five old men without a 
woman to look after them. 

‘‘_or bother them,” the old chap added humor- 
ously, relighting his pipe. Mrs. Mulligan, half a mile 
farther up the valley, was the only woman thereabouts, 
and she, by the way, would give us some lunch. We 
could say that he had sent us. 

So we left the old trapper to his pipe and his memo- 
ries and went in search of Mrs. Mulligan. Presently a 
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poor little house high up on the hillside caught our eye, 
and we made toward it. As we were nearing the door, 
a dog, evidently not liking our packs, sprang out at us, 
and from down below in the marshy flats floated the 
voice of a man calling to us. 

“Get out o’ that!’’ hailed the voice. ‘‘There’s nothing 
there for you.” 

Poor Colin! 
once more. 

However, undaunted by this reception, we reached 
the cottage door, and at our knock appeared a very 
old but evidently vigorous woman. 

“Ts this Mrs. Mulligan’s house ?”’ 

lier name on the lips of two strangers brought a sur- 
prised smile to her face—a pleasant feeling of impor- 
tance, even notoriety, no doubt, and she speedily made 
us welcome, and, with many apologies, set before us 
the cold remains 
of lunch which 
had been over 
an hour or two 
ago -—cold 
squash, pump- 
kin-pie, cheese 
and milk. It 
was too bad we 
were late, for 
they had had a 
chicken for din- 
ner, and had 
sent the re- 
mains of it to 
a friend down 
the road,—our 
trapper, no 
doubt, —and if 
the fire hadn't 
gone out she 
would have 
made us some 
tea. Now, cold 
squash is not 
exactly an in- 
flammatory di- 
et, but we liked 
the old lady so much, she had such a pleasant, motherly 
way with her, and such an entertaining, wise and even 
witty tongue, that we decided that cold squash, with 
her as hostess, was better than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith. 

Presently the door opened and the good man entered, 
he who called to us from the marsh—a tall, emaciated 
old man, piteously thin, and old, and work-weary to 
look on, but with a keen, bright eye in his head, and 
something of a proud air about his ancient figure. It 
seemed cruel to think of his old bones having still to go 
on working, but our two old people, who seemed pa- 
thetically fond of each other, were evidently very poor, 
like the rest of the valley. The old man excused him- 
self for his salutation of us—but there were so many 
dangcrous characters about, and the old folk shook 
their heads and told of the daring operations of mys- 
tcrious robbers in the neighborhood. In their estima- 
tion, the times were generally unsafe, and lawless 
characters rife in the land. We looked around at the 
pathetic poverty of the place—and wondered why they 
should disquiet themselves. Poor souls! there was lit- 
tle left to rob them of, save the fluttering remnants of 
their mortal breath. But, poor as they were, they 
had their telephone,—a fact that struck us paradoxi- 
cally in many a poor cabin as we went along. Yes! had 
they a mind, they could call up the White House, that 
instant, or the Waldorf-Astoria. 

We spoke of our old trapper, and the old lady smiled, 

‘Those are his socks I’ve been darning for him,’’ she 
said. So the cynical old bachelor was taken care of by 
the good angel, woman, after all! 

Trapping was about all there was to do now in the 
valley, she said. A mink brought seven dollars, a 
muskrat thirty cents. Our old bachelor had made as 
mucn as cightcen dollars in two days—one day several 
years ago. The old man had told us this himself. It 
was evidently quite a piece of history in the valley, 
quite a local legend. 


Chapter XV—The Man at Dansville 


T DANSVILLE we fell in with a man after our own 
heart. Fortunately for himself and his friends, 

he is unaware of the simple fact that he is a poet. We 
didn't tell him, either—though we longed to. He was 
standing outside his prosperous-looking planing-mill, 
at about half-past eight of a dreaming October morning. 
Inside, the saws were making that droning, sweet-smell- 
ing, sawdust noise that made Colin think of ‘‘Adam 


We were evidently taken for tramps 


Bede.’’ The willows and cottonwood trees at the back | 
of the work-shops were still smoking with sunlit mist. — 


and the quiet, massive, pretty water looked like a 
sleepy mirror as it softly flooded along to its work on 
the big, dripping wheels. 

To our left a great hill, all huge and damp, glittering 
with gossamers, and smelling of restless yellow leaves, 
shouldered the ‘morning sky.-s 


Then, turning 
away from talk 
with three or 
four workmen, 
standing at his 
office door, he 
saluted the two 
apparitional fig- 
ures, so oddly 
passing along 
the muddy 
morning road. 

“Out for a 
walk, boys?’ he 
called. 

Ile was a 
handsome man 
of about forty-three, with a romantic scar slashed 
down his left cheek, a startling scar that must have 
meant hideous agony to him, and yet, here in the end, 
had made his face beautiful by the presence in it of a 
Spiritual conquest. 

‘‘How far are you walking?—you are not going so 
far as my little river here, I’ll bet——” 

And then we understood that we were in the pres- 
ence of romantic conversation, and we listened with a 
great gladness. 

“Yes! who would think that this little, quiet, mill- 
race is on her way to the Gulf of Mexico!”’ 

We looked at the little reeded river, so demure in 
her morning mists, so discreet and hushed among her 
willows, and in our friend’s eyes, and by the magic of 
his fanciful tongue, we saw her tripping along to 
dangerous conjunctions with resounding rock-bedded 
streams, adventurously taking hands with swirling, im- 
pulsive floods, fragrant with water-flowers and laden 
with old forests, and at length, through the strange, 
starlit hills, sweeping out into some moonlit estuary of 
the all-enfolding sea. 





‘“‘Aren’t you glad we walked, Colin?” I said, a mile 
or two after. ‘‘You are, of course, a great artist; but 
I don’t remember you ever having a thought quite so 
fine and romantic as that, do you?” 

‘‘How strange it must be,’’ said 
Colin, after a while, ‘‘to have beauty 
—beautiful thoughts, beautiful pic- 
tures—merely as a recreation; not 
as one’s business, I mean. And the 
world is full of people who have no 
need to sell their beautiful thoughts!”’ 


Chapter XV[—In Which We Catch 
Up with Summer 


OME eminent wayfarers— one 
peculiarly beloved — have dis- 
coursed on the romantic charm of 
maps. But they have dwelt chiefly 
on the suggestiveness of them before 
the journey: these unknown names 
of unknown places, in types of mys- 
teriously graduated importance— 
what do they stand for? These 
mazy lincs, some faint and wayward 
as a hair, and some straight and de- 
cided as a stcel track—whence and 
whither do they lead? I love the 
map best when the journey is done—when I can pore 
on its lines as into the lined face of some dear friend 
with whom I have traveled the years, and say—here 
this happened, here that befell! This almost invisible 
dot is made of magic rocks and is filled with the song of 
rapids; this infinitesimal fraction of ‘Scale five miles to 
the inch’’ is a haunted valley of purple pine-woods, and 
the moon rising, and the lonely cry of a sheep that has 
lost her little one 
somewhere inthe 
folds of the hills. 
Here where is no 
name stands an 
old white church 
with a gilded 
cross, among lit- 
tle white houses 
huddled togeth- 
er under a bluff. 
In yonder gar- 
den the priest’s 
cassock and 
trousers are 
hanging sacrile- 
giously ona 
clothes-line, and 
you can just see 
a tiny grave- 
yard away up on 
the hillside al- 
most hidden in 
the trees. 

Even sacred vestments must be laundered by earthly 
Jaundresses, yet somehow it gives one a shock to see 
sacred vestments out of the sanctuary, profanely dis- 
played on a clothes-line. It is as though one should 
turn the sacred chalice into a tea-pot. But I hope 
there were no such fanciful deductive minds in that 
peaceful hamlet, and that the faithful there can 
withstand even so profound atrial of faith. If it 
had been my own creed that those vestments repre- 
sented, I should have been shaken, I confess; and, as 
it was, I felt a vague pain of disillusionment, of an in- 
dignity done to the unseen, as, whatever the creed, 
living or dead, may be, I always feel in those rooms 
often affected by artistic people, furnished with the 
bric-a-brac of religions, indeed not their own, but, none 
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the less, once or even now, the living religions of other 
people—rooms in which forgotten, or merely foreign, 
deities are ‘despitefully used for decoration, and a cruci- 
fix and a Buddha and an African idol alike parts of the 
artistic furniture. But, no doubt, it is to consider too 
curiously to consider so, and the good priest whose 
cassock and trousers have occasioned these reflections 
would smilingly prick my fancies, after the dialectic 
manner of his calling, and say that his trousers on the 
clothes-line were but a humble reminder to the faithful 
how near to the daily life of her children, how human 
at once as well as divine, is Mother Church. 

A cross, naturally, marks the spot where we saw those 
priest’s trousers on the line, but there are no crosses 
for a hundred places of memorable moments of our 
journey; they must go without memorial even in this 
humble record, and Colin and I must be content to keep 
wayside shrines for them in our hearts. 

How insignificant, on the map, looks the little stretch 
of some seventeen miles from Dansville to Cohocton, 
yet I feel that one would need to erect a cathedral to 
represent the perfect day of golden October wayfaring 
it stands for, as on the weather-beaten map spread out 
before me on my writing-table, as Colin and I so often 
spread it out under a tree by some lonely roadside, I 
con the place-names that to us “bring a perfume in the 
mention.”” It was a district of quaint, romantic- 
sounding names, and it fully justified that fantastic 
method of choosing our route by the sound of the 
names of places which I confessed to the reader on an 
earlier page: Wayland-Patchin’s Mills—Blood’s Depot 
—Cohocton. And to north and south of our route 
were names such as Ossian, Stony Brook Glen, Loon 
Lake, Rough & Ready, Doly’s Corners, and Neil Creek. 
I confess that there was a Perkinsville to go through—a 
beautiful spot, too, for which one felt that sort of es- 
thetic pity one feels for a beautiful girl married to a man, 
say, of the name of Podgers. Perkinsville! It was as 
though you said—the beautiful Mrs. Podgers. But 
there was consolation in the sound of Wayland, with 
its far call to Wayland’s smithy and Walter Scott. 
And—Cohocton! The name to me had a fine Crom- 
wellian ring; and Blood’s Depot— what a truculent 





sound to that!—if you haven't forgotten the plumed 
daredevil cavalier who once made a dash to steal the 
king’s regalia from the Tower. Again—Loon Lake. 
Can you imagine two more lonesome wailing words to 
make a picture with? But—Cohocton. How oddly 
right my absurd instinct had been about that—and, 
shall we ever forget the unearthly beauty of the evening 
which brought us at dark to the quaint little operatic- 
looking village, deep and snug among the solemn, slcep- 
ing hills? © 

The day had been one of those days that come per- 
haps only in October—days of rich, languorous sunshine 
full of a mysterious contentment, days when the heart 
says, ‘“My cup runneth over,” and happy tears suddenly 
well to the eyes as though from a deep overflowing 
sense of the goodness of God. It was really Summer 
with the fragrant mists of Autumn in her hair. It had 
happened as we had hoped on starting out. We had 
caught up with Summer on her way to New York. Sum- 
mer all her golden self, though garlanded with wreaths 
of Autumn, and about her the swinging censers of burn- 
ing wecds. 

It was a wonderful valley we had caught her in, all 
rolling purple hills softly folding and unfolding in one 
continuous causeway; a narrow valley, and the hills 
were high and close and gentle, suggesting protection 
and abundance and never-ending peace. Here and 
there the vivid green of Winter wheat struck a note of 
Spring amid all the mauves and ochers of dying things. 

It was a day on which you had no wish to talk,— 
you were too happy,— wanted only to wander on and on 
asin a dream through the mellow vale—one of those days 
in which the world seems too good to be true, a day of 
which we feel, ‘‘This day can never come again.”’ It was 
like walking through the Twenty-third Psalm. Ard,as 
it closed about us, as we came to our village, and the 
sunshine, like a sinking lake of gold, grew softer and 
softer behind the uplands, the solid world of rock and 
tree, and stubble-field and clustered barns, seemed 
to be growing pure thought—nothing seemed left of it 
but spirit; and the hills had become as the luminous 
veil. of some ineffable temple of the mysterious dream of 
the world. 

“‘Pure Puvis de Chavannes!”’ said Colin to me ina 
whisper. 

And later I tried to say better what I mean in this 
song: 
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Strange, at this still enchanted hour, 

How things in daylight hard and rough— 
Tron and stone and cruel power— 

Turn to such airy, starlit stuff! 


Yon mountain, vast as Behemoth, 
Seems but a veil of silver breath; 

And soundless as a flitting moth, 
And gentle as the face of death, 


Stands this stern world of rock and 


tree, 
Lost in some hushed sidereal 
dream— 


The only living thing a bird, 
The only moving thing a stream. 


And, strange to think, yon silent 
star, 

So softand safe amid the spheres— 

Could we but see and hear so tar — 

Is made of thunder, too, and tears. 


Chapter XVII—Containing 
Valuable Statistics 


ND the morning was like un- 

to the evening. Summer was 
still to be our companion, and, 
as the evening of our coming 
to Cohocton had been the most 
dreamlike of all the ends of our 
walking days—had, so to say, 
been most evening-spiritual, so the morning of our Co- 
hocton seemed most morning-spiritual of all our morn- 
ings, most filled with strange hope and thrilland glitter. 
We were afoot earlier than usual. The sun had hardly 
risen, and the shining mists still wreathed the great hill 
which overhangs the village. We were for calling it a 
mountain, but we were told that it lacked fifty feet of 
being a mountain. You are not a mountain till you grow 
to a thousand feet. Our mountain was only some nine 
hundred and fifty feet. Therefore, it was entitled to 
be called only a hill. I love information—don’t you, 
dear reader ?—though, to us humble walking delegates of 
the ideal, it was all one. But I know for certain that 
it was a lane of young maples which made our avenue of 
light-hearted departure out of the village, though I can 
not be sure of the names of all the trees of the thick 
woods which clothed the hillside beneath which our 
road lay, a huge endless hillside all dripping and spark- 
ling, and alive with little rills, facing a broad plain, a 
sea of feathery grass almost unbearably beautiful with 
soft glittering dew and opal mists, out of which rose 
spectral elms like the shadows of gigantic Shanghai 
roosters. All about was the sound of brooks musically 
rippling from the hills, and there was a chaste chill in 
the air, as befitted the time of day, for 





Maiden still the morn is, and strange she is, and secret, 
Her cheeks are cold as cold sea-shells. 


It was all so beautiful that an old thought came back 
to me that I often had as a child, when I used to be 
taken among mysterious mountains for Summer holi- 
days: Do people really live in such beautiful places all 
the year round? Do they live there just like ordinary 
people in towns, go about ordinary businesses, live 
ordinary lives? It seemed to me then, as it seems to 
me still, that such places should be kept sacred, like 
fairyland, or should, at least, be the background for 
high and romantic action, like the scenery in operas. 
‘To think of a valley so beautiful as that through which 
we were walking being put to any other use than that 
of beauty seems prepostcrous; but do you know what 
that beautiful valley was doing, while Colin and I were 
thus poetizing it, adoring its outlines and reveling in 
its tints? It was just quietly growing potatoes. Yes! 
we had mostly passed through the apple country. This 
garden of Eden, this Vale of Enna, was a great potato 
country. And we learned, too, that its inhabitants 
were by no means so pleased with beautiful Cohocton 
Valley as we were. Here, we gathered, was another 
beautiful ne’er-do-well of Nature, too occupied with her 
good looks to be fit for much else than prinking herself 
out with wild-flowers, and falling into graceful attitudes 
before her mirror—and there were mirrors in plenty, 
many streams and willows, in Cohocton Valley; every- 
where, for us, the mysterious charm of running water. 
Once this idle daughter of Ceres used to grow wheat, 
wheat ‘“‘in great plenty,’’ but now she could be per- 
suaded to grow nothing but potatocs. 

All this and much 
more we learned from , 
a friend who drew up | | 
beside us in a buggy, as 
I was drinking from a | 
gleaming thread of | 
water gliding down a 
mossed conduit of hol- 
lowed tree-trunks into 
an old caldron sunk 
into the hillside, and 
long since turn- 
ed in ferns and 
lichen. Colin 
was seated near 
by making a 
sketch, as I 
drank. 

“T wouldn't * 
drink too much tie 
of that water, ae 
lads,” said the friendly 
voice of the dapper i 
little intelligent - faced = im 
man in the buggy. > ie 

(Continued on page 240) x 
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Some Charming Ideas 
By JANET SHACKLETON 


EALLY the most satisfactory time to 
clean house is in the fall; the reasons for 
it are so good that the wonder is that any 
one cleans house at any other time. 

Clean as thoroughly as you may in early 
spring—close the doors and windows as tight] 
as possible, it is still true that the summer's 
dust will permeate every crevice, and sift in at 
every opening, so that when the time comes to 
resume life indoors, as resume we must when 
days are cold and nights are long, the home is 
far from clean. 

Then, and only then, can we plan satisfactory 
decorations for our homes atid. have them ex- 
ecuted intelligently, for the inspiration of the 
fall air is in evidence and men and materials 
work to better advantage. 

Softly modified effects as well as the generous 
use of good stencils are the correct thing in 
interior decoration for this fall. There is a 
strong tendency toward the use of soft, velvety 
Alabastine colors and modest yet thoroughly 
artistic stenciled effects carried to side wall and 
extended to curtains and spreads. The best 
decorative thought today is using light tones 
rather than deep shades, and instead of indulg- 
ing in a riot of color with gaudy patterns and 
outre effects the decorator uses quiet tones, soft, 
delicate colors and artistic, graceful stencils. 

Stencils for the wall give ample o pou 
for individual treatment of spaces. + ey wor 
admirably in atwo-third division of the side wall, 
giving dado effects—they can also be used to 
advantage in outlining wood trim and softening 
the inequalities of the proportion of a room. 

But, be sure to avoid. the common commer- 
cial stencils of unknown design and origin. The 
newest designs offered include exact reproduc- 
tions of the designs used by Sheraton, Hepple- 
white, Chippendale, Adam and other famous 
designers. Colonial and Napoleon effects are 
good, and when furniture is from the above 
design the pattern should be carried to wall and 
draperies. 

he use of the soft delicate alabastine tints 
also means a perceptible saving in gas or elec- 
tric bills, for the dark heavy colors are great 
light consumers. 

The new colors for the fall are biscuit brown 
which is best secured by alabastine No. 29, and 
the light, soft grayish greens, such as produced 
by alabastine No. 54. 
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An excellent idea of the alabastined wall 


Here is an excellent color scheme. The plate shows an 
entrance hal), a music room at the right and a corner of a 
living room atthe left. The wood trim is mission. The 
side wall for the reception room is a rich tan made from 
Alabastine No. 10, mixed with equa! parts of white 
Alabastine; for the frieze and ceiling Alabastine No. 20 is 
used. Stencil No. H is used and is done in rich wine 
color Alabastine No. 14, for the lines of the pattern, the 
side wall color being used for the hea vy dots. 

The music room at the right is done in biscuit brown 
Alabastine No. 29, with a warm colonial buff ceiling, 
Alabastine No. 52 being used for that with excellent effect. 
Stencil No. X isused, which isa conventional rose design, 
the green leaves being done in Alabastine No. 16 and the 
rose itself in a red made by mixing Alabastine No. 12 
with equal parts of white Alabastine. 

In the living room to the left rich green Alabastine No. 
16 was used for the lower two-thirds of the side wall, and 
for the upper third a soft light tone of green Alabastine 

o. 2. The ceiling is white Alabastine. 

Please notice the manner in which the Grecian border 
Stencil No. 147, 6 inches wide, is used, it breaks the wall 
space into several panels, this treatment is thoroughly 
new and up to date. A mahogany brown is the color best 
used for this stencil beading or border for lower as well as 
for upper third. Alabastine No. 3 will give the exact 
shade required. 

These results are a delightful departure from the over 
decorated, over patterned wall paper effects and also from 
he Grabby, muddy insipidities of the ordinary kalsomined 
wall. 

Any one desiring additional color suggestions and effects 
can easily secure them by writing to Me Alabastine Co. 
at the address given below, who have an expert art service 
for al] users of Alabastine which is wholly free—no charge 
being made for the service of suggesting color schemes and 
effects provided Alabastine is used as the medium of color. 








The Utmost in Stencils 


Recognizing the need for better Stencil] designs, 
the Alabastine Company has prepared the most 
beautiful designs ever offered. 

The best artists the world affords have contrib- 
ated. They include Sheraton, Adam, Hepplewhite 
and Chippendale, whose patterns are world famous. 
Write to-day for our Special Stencil Book 


—it is free. 





The Sanitary Wall Coating 


Is the only tinting material that will give satis- 
factory stenciling effects. Common kalsomines 
fade and the color is too thin. 

Alabastine colors are permanent, and do not rub 
off; they give that artistic, soft, velvety effect. 


Alabastine is artistic than wall i effective 


Send for the Special Stencil Book 


Containing many Besigns of beautiful Cut Stencils 
suitable for friezes, beadings and borders. Enclose 
a 2c stamp for postage, please. 

Alabastine is a dry powder and is mixed with cold 
water. It comes in many beautiful tints and in pure 
white. Alabastine is carefully packed in sealed pack- 
ages —it sells for 65 cents for any of the regular fints, 
and 560 cents for pure, brilliant white. The best 
dealers sell Alabastine. 


Alabastine Company 


574 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. - 
Dept. 384, 105 Water 8t., New York City, N. Y. 
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FROM ABROAD 


I—The Best Modern Architecture in Germany Offers | 1] 
Suggestions Which Can Be Advantageously 


Applied Here 
By WILLIAM NEIL SMITH 


AST year THE DE- 
LINEATOR commis- 
sioned Mr. Smith to 
make anextensive tour 

abroad, in order to place 

before the readers of this 
magazine the best exam- 
ples of modern country- 
house architecture. Mr. 

Smith made studies and 

photographs of country- 

houses in the following 
countries: England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, 

Spain, Austria, Italy, 

Switzerland, Holland 

and Belgium. 

For the benefit of our 
readers Mr. Smith has 
prepared complete work- 
ing drawings of the 
buildings which are to he 
illustrated in this series 
of articles. For further information regarding these houses, 
write to the author, care of THE DELINEATOR-—THE EDITOR. 

Ever since man first learned to place two uprights in the 
ground, across which he laid horizontal pieces to form a rough 
framework for the support of the reeds, mud and leaves of 
which the rude roof and sides were constructed, architecture 
has been the art in which we read the destinies of mankind. 

The art of architecture is truly the guide-post to 
the ages—these mute stones remain when all else has 
passed to mark the long road which bridges the dark 
periods of the past to the brighter days of the present. 
Architecture is frozen history as well as ‘‘frozen mu- 
sic,’’ as some one has so poetically defined it. 

It is not the intention of the author to take up the 
full history of Europe. Most of us know how, as the 
arts of peace followed in the footsteps of war, Greek, 
Roman, Moorish and other influences made themselves 
felt in the architecture of the more primitive peoples 
inhabiting the rest of Europe; how all development 
stood still during the Dark Ages and how progress 
began again, increased and diversified a hundredfold. 
We are not concerned in these articles with architec- 
ture in general, not with cathedrals, castles and pala- 
ces, but with the modern country house, or, in the 
broader sense, with the modern home surrounded by 
its own bit of ground, whether in city, town or country. 

It is well to state in the beginning that the modern 
country home was born here in the United States, not 
in Europe. Our new civilization, free from centuries 
of tradition and entirely unhampered by the buildings 
of an earlier day, was the first to meet present needs 
and modern conditions in the matter of homes; yet 
Europe has begun to develop our ideas with such taste 
and originality that we in turn can profit greatly by 
studying her methods and results. Naturally, too, 
the modern detached house would not have come into 
being in America but for the centuries of gradual de- 
velopment in the continent from which we came. 

It was a long journey from the rude hut of stone or 
wattles to the feudal castle and walled town, and an- 
other long journey from these last to the suburban 
home of‘to-day. To live in the country under the 
feudal system was a pleasure possible only to the 
rulers or the very rich, and even these country-houses 
—if the wonderful palaces, villas, chateaux and baro- 
nial halls, the remains of which still dot Europe to 
delight the eye and stir the imagination of the present 
generation, can be called by a name so ordinary— 
were all built to withstand attacks from without. 
The picturesque battlemented walls, the moats and 
drawbridges, the high windows and impregnable sites, 
so beautiful to us now, were built for sterner reasons 
and speak silently of a past when liberty was only for 
the few—at the expense of the many. 

Inside the walled towns, of course, space was at a 
premium, so the houses of all but the very great were 
built in solid rows, as they are to-day in New York, 
where space is also at a premium, and, having only one 
direction — upward —in which they could expand, 
rose to two, three, four and even more stories. The 
simplest sort of ladder or staircase, usually spiral, con- 
nected the floors, there were generally no corridors, 
and light came, again as in New York, from only the 
front and back. If one lived in neither walled town 
nor castle, but in the open country, there was safety 
for neither iife nor property, and only the helpless 
peasants took the risk. 

It remained for England, during the reign of King 
John, with the Magna Charta in 1215 to ‘establish 
the first step toward a free and representative govern- 
ment, so it isin England that we find the oldest types 
of the small country house. And it is in the archi- 
tecture of the small country houses which are spring- 
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ing up throughout the Continent to-day, that we read the per- 
manent expression of the fact that individual freedom has come 
to the people at last, and the feudal system of government has 
been permanently supplanted by the newer and brighter civiliz- 
ation of the twentieth century. 

Only very slowly however, could the old system of things 
change. Gunpowder came into use and, as the power and 
range of cannon increased with time, the walls had to be ex- 
tended farther and farther out from the town. Then stone 
gave way to earth until now a city is defended by detached forts 
sometimes several miles distant, and town walls have fallen into 
decay. The protected space thus grew enormously. Wars 
became fewer. Houses need no longer be huddled into com- 
pact clusters. By degrees people began to build their houses, 
not for defense, but to live in and be comfortable in. New 
things in government brought their responses in architecture— 
the fall of the feudal system, the rise of the ‘free towns,”’ the 
growth toward democracy. Improvements in transportation 
wrought magic changes. The printing-press and the camera 
gave one district the benefit of the ideas and improvements 
from a thousand other districts. Steam and electricity revolu- 
tionized methods. 

Better sanitation is also gradually becoming more and more 
a factor throughout Europe. There had been no plumbing 
whatever in ordinary houses; in the castles of the great it had 
been of stone and so primitive that a poor man of to-day would 
scorn it. The streets themselves were often used as open sew- 
ers, public and private. Disease bred everywhere, and the 
great plagues that swept over Europe carried off sometimes as 
many as eighty per cent. of the people. Even as late as 18) 
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the stench that rose from the great city of Paris poisoned the 
air for twenty miles around. All this is beginning to have its 
effect upon their buildings, both public and private, in Europe 
to-day, just as we are awakening to the evils of dumping our 
seweage into our streams and are turning to sewage-farms 
and garbage-reduction. 

Thus, around the older centers in Europe are now, for the 
first time springing up what we in America know as suburban 
developments, and in not visiting these newer suburbs the 
traveler misses much. Here on all sides we hear the hammer 
of the workman and begin to realize that there is really an 
awakening and its consequent activity going on throughout 
Europe in this direction, as great, if not greater than, ours. 

But, in our search for ideas and improvements that might 
profitably be introduced into America, we must bear in mind 
that the architecture of any particular European country is the 
expression of that particular people's 
history, government, materials, science, 
racial origin and character, needs and aspi- 
rations—all embodied in what we call 
national taste and national custom. What 
may be eminently suitable there may not 
be suitable in the United States. Climate, 
for example, is generally a factor not to be 
overlooked. Some features of a Spanish 
house might be suitable in New Mexico, 
but might not be suitable in Maine or Da- 
kota. Naturally, it should make a differ- 
ence in what climate you wish to build the 
house that you may take your ideas from. 

It is interesting to notice how the archi- 
tecture of Europe changes in accordance 
with its various climates as well as-with 
its nationalities. In the north, the height 
of the ceilings, the number, size and expo- 
sure of the windows and their height from 
the floor, the door and heating arrange- 
ments, will generally be designed to save 
all the interior heat possible and to gain all 
they can fromthe sun. On the other hand, 
in the south the ceilings are likely to be 
high to gain a freer circulation of air; gener- 
ally there is no artificial heat or perhaps 
a charcoal stove, brazier or tiny fireplace, 
the windows are designed for coolness, and porches, balconies, 
pergolas, courts and patios are added so that much of the home 
life may be lived out of doors. Ina dry country, such as Pales- 
tine and parts of Spain, the roofs are flat and are used just as if 
they were a regular floor of the home, while in a wet climate 
the roofs slant more and more in proportion as the rainfall be- 
comes heavier, and the institution of the attic comes into exist- 
ence. With the slanted roof, designed to shed water, eaves be- 
come a convenience, as in the Swiss chalets with their great over 
hanging roofs which shed the snow. And in northern Ger- 
many, where, also, the great weight of snow as well as the rain- 
fall becomes a factor, the roof-slant is so steep that often there 
is only one story below the eaves and three or even four under 
the roof. 

In general, the American architect will be successful in his 
adaptations from Europe largely in proportion to his good judg- 
ment in selecting those features which good taste, a sense of 
fitness and an-eye to practical values prove best adapted to the 
circumstances and location of the American house in which 
they are to be embodied. For Amcricans there is much to dis- 
card in German architecture and much to admire and imitate. 
Germany, like most of Europe, would seem to be struggling be- 
tween two contending forces. One is the strength of custom. 
Only with Teutonic supremacy in the days of the Holy Roman 
Empire did Roman civilization and architecture cross the Rhine 
as a great influence, long after it had been felt in France. To 
this tardy beginning are added the usual European love and 
veneration for the customs of the past. Further, there is the 
point that some towns compel all new buildings to harmonize 
with those the centuries have already builded, not only to meet 
the demands of a certain good taste and sense. of fitness, but 
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because by this very preservation of their antique appearance, 
they bring much good tourist-money into the local pockets. 
The other tendency hes in the progressive genius of the Ger- 
man. He sees what is good in other lands and adopts it, just 
as he is learning the modern suburban habit from America. 
He is a great scientist and he loves his personal comfort, so he 
invents or copies the newest household conveniences. He is 
also commercial, and he sees that men labor best when they live 
in sanitary and cheerful surroundings, so the Krupps and 
others build modern and model towns for their men and their 
own ultimate profit. He is systematic and thorough and he 
will tear down a city to build it over again and have it right. 
The result of these conflicting tendencies is that while we 
find in Germany quite a number of houses still being built that 
cling to the methods and inconveniences of other days, there 
is a growing majority that represents the last word in science 





and up-to-dateness. It isthe purpose of the author in this and 
ensuing articles to show to the readers of THE DELINEATOR as 
far as possible what has been accomplished in this direction, 
and how, if they wish to do so, they may duplicate in their own 
country such specimens of this new movement as may particu- 
larly appeal to them. 

The Germans seem to have copied our more advanced 
methods most intelligently, yet the interior arrangement of 
these houses in most cases would be totally unsuitable for Amer- 
ican needs. The art of artificial heating and the use of elec- 
tricity have reached their highest development in America. 
In Europe, even in the newest houses, they are in most cases 


still resorting to open fireplaces or cumbersome tiled stoves as 


the only means of heating their rooms. 

This makes it necessary to build small rooms with small door 
openings, so as to confine the heat to one room as much as 
possible in Winter. In America, steam, hot-water or hot-air 
heat, by which a uniform temperature throughout the house is 
obtained, is so generally used that large openings and large 
rooms and fewer of them have come to be considered a necessary 
American requirement. Also, the kitchen and sanitary ar- 
rangements in European houses as a rule have not reached the 
advanced stage required in our country. 

As it is the intention of these articles to give something to 
THE DELINEATOR readers of real practical value, the author 
has taken the liberty of changing the plans according to Ameri- 
can standards, but he has in each case retained the exteriors 
exactly as they appear in the illustrations. 

In solving the country-house problem the Germans, in the 
matter of design, have not succeeded in getting quite so far 
away from their old established ideas as the French have donc. 
The German mind works more slowly in grasping a new prob- 
lem; therefore, while the general appearance of their new houses 
is quite original, when they come to the smaller details they 
cling to their traditional styles of architecture. But on the 
whole, I believe the Germans are building more practical, sancr 
country houses than any nation on the Continent to-day. They 
plan their buildings more in accordance with our ideas of per- 
sonal comfort and convenience, and their heating, sanitary and 
lighting arrangements are in most cass the equal of ours. 

The Germans are essentially a home-loving people, and a 
great deal of the charm of their houses is imparted by the in- 
dividual effort of the owners. The German never considers his 
house completed, and is always adding something to the 
grounds, the interior or the extenor. The owner's personal 
touch and taste are always in evidence, from the deer-heads-— 
trophies of the hunt—adorning the exterior of some of the 
buildings to the vine lattices on the sides an the grape-arbor 
walks, down to such interesting details as columns, capitals and 
even staircases which have heen designed plainly by the ar- 
chitect and have been carved in spare moments by the owner. 

In any other country except Germany this habit of decora- 
tion might produce ridiculous results; but it is surprising what 
good taste and judgment the average German displays in this 
individual adornment. 

The house illustrated is beautifully situated on the side of a 
hill overlooking the valley of the river in the suburbs of Frank- 
fort-on-Main. It is the home of an architect and is a fairly 
typical example of the present spirit in German country-house 
architecture. The walls of the house are rough cast gray stuc- 
co covering solid brick walls. Most of the small country houses 
abroad—in fact, I might almost say all of the houses abroad— 
are built in this fashion. Rough brick or sometimes stone walls 
are built and then the stucco is applied to this rough surface, 
bringing the whole to a finished state, This method is one to 
be highly recommended, but, owing to the excessive cost of 
labor and material in America, it is almost prohibitive in a 
small house. This method makes it possible, to get in some 
cases effects through leaving the brick work exposed, or, as in 
this instance rough stone in the masonry, in the gable and around 
the chimney, was allowed to project bevond the stucco surface, 
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niuiking an original and very artistic detail 
in the decoration. The roofs also, as in 
this case, are covered with tile, shingle 
roofs being almost unknown abroad. 
The color of the roof is a dull red. The 
exterior balconies, railings and cornices 
are painted a dark green, but the window 
sash and frames have been painted cream 
white. The beauty of the exterior of this 
house is much enhanced through the ap- 
plication of vine-covered trellises on the 
walls of the house at the first story, and 
the rustic arbor and railing enclosing the 
entrance terrace. The end of this terrace 
is enclosed in glass, which forms a rustic 
shelter. This serves the purpose of ma- 
king an interesting outdoor room dur- 
ing the Summer, which takes the place of 
our usual but unsightly veranda. This 
arbor, or Summer-house, whichever we 
may call it, is augmented by the open 
covered balcony at the second story, which 
makes it possible to sit outdoors on both 
the first and second stories. This second- 
story balcony should appeal particularly 
to those who might wish to derive the 
benefit of open-air sleeping; or in Winter 
this space could be enclosed in glass and 
form a delightful second-story breakfast- 
room, conservatory or sun parlor. 

The interiors of this house were charm- 
ingly but simply decorated, the dominant 
color of the first story being brown. In 
these interiors the owner followed closely 
the old German style, and I would advise 
those wishing to duplicate this house to 
follow his example. The floors of the 
entrance-hall and living-room are tiled 
with dark red tile. The fireplaces are 
charmingly designed; the lower parts to 


the mantel-shelf are of red brick and. 


paneled to the ceiling. The ceilings are 


things could touch him—he got badly 
stung, and came home with his face look- 
ing like kidney potatoes! 

“You can imagine how angry Sir Huon 
and Lady Esclairmonde were with poor 
Robin! They said the Boy was never to 
be trusted with me nightwalking any 
more—and he took about as much notice 
of the order as he did of the bee stings. 
Night after night, as soon as it was dark, 
I'd pick up his whistle in the wet fern, and 
off we'd flit together among folk in housen 
till break of day—he asking questions, 
and I answering according to my knowl- 
edge. Then we fell into mischief again!” 
Puck shook till the gate rattled. 

‘‘We came across a man at Brightling 
who was beating his wife with a bat in the 
garden. I was just going to toss the man 
over his own woodlump when the Boy 
jumped the hedge, and ran at him. Of 
course the woman took her husband’s 
part, and while the man beat him, the 
woman scratched his face. It wasn’t till 
I danced among the cabbages like Bright- 
ling Beacon all ablaze, that they gave up 
and ran indoors. The Boy's fine green- 
and-gold clothes were torn all to pieces, 
and he had been welted in twenty places 
with the man’s bat, and scratched by the 
woman’s nails. He looked likea Roberts- 
bridge hopper on a Monday morning. 

‘“*Robin,’ said he, while I was trying 
to clean him down with a bunch of 
grass, ‘I don't quite understand folk in 
housen. I went to help that old woman, 
and she hit me, Robin!’ 

“What else did you expect?’ I said. 
‘That was the one time when you might 
have worked one of your charms, instead 
of butting into three times your weight.’ 

““T didn’t think,’ he says. ‘But I 
caught the man one on the head that was 
as good as any charm. Did you see it 
work, Robin?’ 

“Mind your nose,’ I said. ‘Wipe it on 
a dockleaf—not your sleeve, for pity’s 
sake.’ I knew what the Lady Esclair- 
monde would say. 

‘“‘He didn't care. He was as happy as 
a gipsy with a stolen pony, and the front 
part of his gold coat all blood and grass 
stains, looked like ancient sacrifices. 

“Of course the People of the Hills laid 
all the blame on me. The Boy could do 
nothing wrong, in their eyes. 

‘““*You are bringing him up to act and 
influence on folk in housen, when you're 
ready to let him go,’ I said. ‘Now he’s 
begun to do it, why do you cry shame on 
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h avily beamed and roughly adzed. 
The floors of the dining-room are laid 
with wide boards stained brown to match 
the woodwork, but of a lighter shade. 
The main staircase and entrance-hall are 
paneled to the ceiling, secret doors in the 
paneling hiding the coat closet. The 
woodwork in the rooms up-stairs is paint- 
ed white, the doors stained brown to 
match the woodwork of the first story. 
The walls in this house are not papered, 
but plastered so as to leave a rough 
finish. On this rough finish the wall- 
tints are used with a stencil-pattern color- 
ed border at the ceiling. The color used 
on the walls of the main rooms of the first 
story is a warm golden brown, which har- 
monizes beautifully with the brown shade 
of the woodwork. Dull blues, reds, and 
gold-yellows are used in the stencils. The 
rooms in the upper part of the house are 
colored to harmonize with the hangings 
at the windows, bedcoverings, etc., and 
this I will leave to the individual judg- 
ment of the prospective builder. This 
method of tinting the walls with stencil 
borders, instead of papering them, is most 
effective, cheap and more sanitary than 
the usual wall-papers; but the colors 
must be very carefully selected and the 
stencils well executed to get a good re- 
sult. In this case, owing to the taste of 
the owner, the effect was very rich and 
beautiful, and if this scheme is carefully 
carried out I know of no treatment of 
walls that is more effective. 

One of the charms of this house lies in 
the breadth of view one obtains upon 
entering, the entrance-hall being really a 
part of the living-room, but there are 
times when we wish more seclusion in the 
living-room. This was obtained in this 


COLD IRON 


(Continued from page 197) 


me? That’s no shame. It’s his nature 
drawing him.’ 

“But we don’t want him to begin that 
way, the Lady Esclairmonde said. ‘We 
intend a splendid fortune for him—not 
your flitter-by-night, hedge-jumping, gip- 
sy-work.’ 

‘““*T don’t blame you, Robin,’ says Sir 
Huon, ‘but I do think you might look 
after the Boy more closely.’ 

““T’ve kept him away from Cold Iron 
these sixteen years,’ I said. ‘You know 
as well as I do, the first time he touches 
Cold Iron, he'll find his own fortune, in 
spite of everything you intend for him. 
You owe me something there.’ 

“Sir Huon, having been a man, was 
going to allow me the right of it, but the 
Lady Esclairmonde, being the Mother of 
all Mothers, over-persuaded him. 

‘““*We're very grateful,’ Sir Huon said, 
‘but we think that just for the present, 
you are about too much with him on the 
Hill.’”’ 

‘“*Though you have said it,’ I said, ‘I 
will give you a second chance.’ I did not 
like being called to account for my doings 
on my own Hill. I wouldn’t have stood 
it even that far except that I loved the 
Boy. 

“““No! No!’ says the Lady Esclair- 
monde. ‘He’s never any trouble when 
he’s left to me and himself. It’s your 
fault.’ 

““*You have said it,’ Ianswered. ‘Hear 
me! From now on till the Boy has found 
his fortune, whatever that may be, I vow 
to you all on the Hill, by Oak, and Ash, 
and Thorn, and by the Hammer of Asa 
Thor, ’’—again Puck made that curious 
double-cut in the air—‘ ‘that you may 
leave me out of all your counts and reckon- 
ings.’ Then I went out,’’—he snapped 
his fingers—‘‘like the puff of a candle, 
and though they called and cried, they 
made nothing by it. I didn’t promise 
not to keep an eye on the Boy, though. 
I watched him close—close—close! 

“When he found what his people had 
forced me to do, he gave them a piece of 
his mind, but they all kissed and cried 
round him, and being only a boy, he came 
round to their way of thinking, (I don’t 
blame him), and called himself unkind, 
and ungrateful; and it all ended in fresh 
shows and plays, and magics to distract 
him from folk in housen. Dear heart 
alive! How he used to call and call on 
me, and I couldn't answer, or even let him 
know that I was near.” 
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instance by the hanging of portiéres at the 
arched opening between the entrance-hall 
and the living-room, which could be drawn 
when desired. Portiéres were also hung 
at the arched opening between the dining- 
room and living-room, to be drawn as 
occasion demanded. The butler’s pantry 
was arranged in a practical position. 
From the butler’s pantry a few steps 
reached the platform of the main stair- 
case, a secret door on the landing conceal- 
ing this opening. This made it unneces- 
sary to build a separate servants’ stair- 
case, and also made it possible for the 
maid to reach the front entrance door 
without traversing the living-room. The 
staircase to the cellar was placed econom- 
ically beneath the main staircase. The 
position of the kitchen was also good, 
being on the corner of the building, thus 
receiving the full benefits of light and air. 
Laundry tubs were placed in the cellar. 

The second story contains three cham- 
bers with large closets, linen closet and 
bath. The corridor was well lighted by 
large windows at the stair opening. The 
balcony is easily reached directly from 
the main corridor so as to be accessible to 
all the occupants of the house without 
making it necessary to pass through the 
chambers. The bath is so arranged that, 
by closing a door at the passage between 
the two main bedrooms, it can be made a 
private bath en suste when desired. The 
main staircase continues to the attic, in 
which is placed the servant’s room. There 
is also room in this attic for a billiard- 
room or children’s play-room, if desired. 

The cost of this house in the United 
States, with the exterior walls construct- 
ed according to our method, would be be- 
tween $3,500 and $4,000. 


“Not even once?” said Una. “If he 
was very lonely?” 

‘‘No, he couldn’t,’’ said Dan, who had 
been thinking. ‘‘Didn’t you swear by the 
HammerofThorthat you wouldn’t, Puck?” 

“By that Hammer!”’ was the deep 
rumbled reply. Then he came back to 
his soft speaking voice. ‘‘And he was 
lonely, when he couldn't see me any more. 
He began to try to learn all learning, (he 
had good teachers), but I saw him lift his 
eyes from Merlin’s black books towards 
folk in housen all the time. He studied 
song-making, (good teachers he had too!) 
but he sung those songs with his back 
toward the Hill, and his face toward folk. 
I know. I have sat and grieved over 
him, grieving within a rabbit's jump of 
him. Then he studied the High, Low, and 
Middle Magic. He had promised the 
Lady Esclairmonde he would never go 
near folk in housen: so he had to make 
shows and shadows for his mind to chew 
on.” 

‘““‘What sort of shows?” said Dan. 

“Just boy’s magic—as we say. [I'll 
show you some, some time. It pleased 
him for the while, and it didn’t hurt any- 
One in particular except a few men com- 
ing home late from the taverns. But I 
knew what it was a sign of, and I followed 
him like a weasel follows a rabbit. As 
good a boy as ever lived! I’ve seen him 
with Sir Huon and the Lady Esclair- 
monde stepping just as they stepped to 
avoid the track of Cold Iron in a furrow, 
or walking wide of some old ash-tot be- 
cause a man had left his swop-hook or 
spade there; and all his heart itching to go 
straightforward among folk in housen all 
the time. Oh, a good boy! They al- 
ways intended a good fortune for him— 
but they could never find it in their heart 
to let him begin. I’ve heard that Mer- 
lin warned them, but they wouldn't be 
warned. So it happened as it happened. 

“One hot night I saw the Boy roving 
about wrapped in his flaming discontents. 
There was flash on flash against the clouds, 
and rush on rush of shadows down the 
valley till the shaws were full of his 
hounds giving tongue, and the woodways 
were packed with his knights in armour 
riding down into the watermists—all his 
own magic, of course. Behind them you 
could see great castles lifting slow and 
splendid on arches of moonshine, with 
maidens waving their hands at the win- 
dows, which all turned into roaring river; 

(Continued on page 218) 
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SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent Wash- 
ang of many gowns—_ 
Don't needlessly wear 
them out before their 
time by destructive rub- 
-bingwith soap and wash- 


board. PEARLINE | 


does MORE Work, | 
BETTER Work, 
QUICKER Work, 


WITHOUT RUBBING 
than Soap can do— 
oe ira a th the most 
DOIN CMe El bates 
last twice as long and — 
look better while they | 
last when PEARLINE © 
does the Washing. | 





Every Household 


Can afford to use a 
Pelouze Universal lron 


The economical iron—guaranteed to save from 
20% to 60% in current over other electric irons. 
The only iron in which the current ‘and tem- 
perature can be controlled at the iron by a 
simple movement of the hand while ironing. 








No odor Keep i 
tt co 
No danger lroning 
Simplicity Made 

itself Easy 


Better results are obtained with the Pelouse iron 
than by any other, as point and edges are always 
the hottest—heats in half the time required by other 
irons—handle and top never get hot. No stand re- 
quired—simply tip iron back until it rests on end of 
handle —sazves constant lifting. Each iron fur- 
nished with cord and attachment plug ready for 
use. Every iron guaranteed. 

The Peloxze iron will save enough in current to 
pay for itself the first year.—Cost to operate 6% Ib. 
iron only 3 cents per hour—less than actual cost of 
fuel for laundry fire. 

Insist on vetting a P¢/o--e iron from your dealer—if you 
cannot, we will ship. express prepaid (U.S. only), your 
choice, a 4-Ib, traveling and sewing room iron or a 6%-Ib. 

BR household iron for $5.78. Mf not perfectly sativfied after 
using the iron, money will be returned. Wrete for booklet, 
“*lrontng by Electricity,” and send name of your dealer. 


Pelouze Electric Heater Company, 
411 Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


system DIG MONGS Cred 


You Can Easily Own a Diamond or e Watch. Pay one-fifth on | 








delivery, balance fn 8 equal month! yments. Desoriptt 
{0 catalog contelning 150 Hliustrestons free” Write for te tedap, 
0. Dept. K13, O02 to O8 State St.. Chicago, tt). 
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THE DELINEATOR CHILD-RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


For the Child that Needs a Home, and the Home that Needs a Child 


Since November, 1907, THE DELINEATOR has been conducting an educational campaign in the interests of the child without a home and the home withoul 
a child. It has strongly advocated the family home in preference to an institution as (he best place to care forthe normal dependent child, and has urged the cottage- 


plan institution for the temporary care of children. 


Largely through its efforts President Roosevelt called the recent remarkable White House Conference which 
unanimously endorsed everything that has been advocated by THE DELINEATOR on this subject. 


Much good has been accomplished. In addition to the children 


whose stories have been told, more than five hundred children have been placed in excellent homes directly through the influence of this campaign, and many in- 


stitutions have modified their methods. 
dependent children. 


Thousands have enrolled as members of the National Child-Rescue League and are effectively working in the interests of 
In response to many suggestions, arrangements have been made whereby, in addition to applications for the specific children whose stories 


and photographs are presented as types of hundreds of other children available for adoption, THE DELINEATOR will receive and refer to the proper agencies 


applications from any one desiring to take a child. Applications will be received from all parts of the United States. 


If you are willing to give some child an oppor- 


tunity, please tell us of your wishes and we will give the matter immediate personal consideration. —THE EDITOR. 


=710O MANY evidences of the progress of our 
“8% | Child-Rescue campaign and of the practical 
results of the White House Conference have 
been revealed recently that all who are iden- 
tified with THe DELINEATOR’S work of bring- 
ing together the homeless child and the child- 
less home should be inspired with a new zeal. 
At the annual conference of Charities and 
Correction, held in Buffalo, 9-17 of June, the remarkable ‘‘Con- 
clusions” of the White House Conference, which indorsed every- 
thing that has been advocated by us in our work, were referred 
to as an authoritative standard by which methods of caring for 
dependent children could be justly measured. 

This is a decided step forward in philanthropic advancement, 
as it makes unnecessary all further discussion as to the relative 
value of the family home and the old-fashioned orphan asylum. 
_At the annual conference of the National Children’s Home- 
Finding Society, held in Milwaukee on June 17 and 18, in which 
every State in the Union was represented, the reports showed 
that great impetus had been given to the work of the organiza- 
tion. New agencies have been established in Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee, and there is a growing will- 
ingness among managers of institutions to cooperate in this 
great home-finding movement. Previous to these conferences 
representatives from all the child-caring institutions in the 
western part of Pennsylvania met in Pittsburg to hear a re- 
port of the White House Conference. At this 
meeting a joint registration bureau, which will 
greatly decrease the number of children sent to 
institutions, wasestablished. The Henry Watson 
Children’s Aid 
Society of Balti- 
more, Maryland, 
has announced 
that in accordance 
with the Massa- 
chusetts system, 
children commit- 
ted to its care will 
be kept in homes. 
The Legislature of 
Indiana enacted a 
law by which the 
State Board of 
Charities has di- 
minished the num- 
ber of children in 
institutions. Some 
asylums have been 
closed. 

Last of all, surely it is permissible to rejoice 
over what has been accomplished directly 
through THe DELINEATOR. Since the maga- 
zine for July was issued, the New York Chari- 
ties Aid Association alone has reported the 
placing of children in eighteen homes. Re- 
ferring to the applications received through 
THE DELINEATOR the Hon. Homer Folks, 
secretary of the organization, writes: 





Freddie 


It is a pleasure to report to you the very satis- 
factory results of our cooperation with the Child- 
Rescue Campaign of THE DELINEATOR. I have 
been converted by these results from a ‘‘doubting 
Thomas” to a party friend and advocate of your 
efforts. 

The first application for a child which our Pla- 
cing-Out Department received through your de- 
partment came on Feb. 16, 1909. Since that time 
we have received through you a total of sixty-three formal applica- 
tions from families desiring to provide for children. The very care- 
ful inquiries which we have made concerning these homes, by cor- 
respondence with the applicants or with their references, with other 
persons known to us in these localities, and by personal visits by our 
agents, are indicated in the following schedule: Investigated and ap- 
proved, 46; investigated and disapproved, 5; withdrawn, 2; investi- 
gation not yet completed, 10; total, 63. 

In the homes which have been approved we have already placed 
thirty-five children, and are selecting children for the other eleven ap- 
proved applicants. 

As a result in considerable part of this cooperation with Tue DE- 
LINEATOR, our child-placing work shows a marked growth as compared 
with the previous year. The number of children placed by us in homes 
from October 1, 1908, to June 1, 1909, was 112, as compared with fifty 
during the preceding year. This, of course, is only one phase of the 
work. By far the greater part of our work from day to day is that of 
visiting the hundreds of children already placed in homes, transferring 
children from one home to another as circumstances may require in 
certain instances, and paying special attention to the needs of children 
whose physical or mental makeup requires special study and care. 

I should like to add one further word. The average of the families 
applying to us through THe DELINEATOR is appreciably higher as to 
character, intelligence, and material well-being than that of families 
applying to us in other ways. After the most thorough and careful 










Midget 


Claude 





Emphatic warning is given that no agent or agency is authorized to collect money in connection with THE DELINEATOR Child-Rescue Campaign. 


investigation, the proportion of applications received through THE 
DELINEATOR which have been disapproved is very small. Ordinarily 
the number of homes disapproved is very considerable. This is most 
promising forthe future well-being of the children placed in your homes. 

Tue DELINEATOR Child-Rescue Cumpaign has more than justified 
itself both by its immediate results in securing homes for a large num- 
ber of children, and in enlisting public interest in progressive child- 
saving work. You have every reason for feeling gratified with the 
valuable results already secured, and every reason to anticipate in- 
creasingly valuable results as your efforts continue. Sincerely yours, 

Homer Fouks, Secretary Charities Aid Association. 


Good homes have been found for Margaret of Pennsylvania, 
Louise of New Jersey, Raymond of Michigan, Dexter of North 
Dakota and Emily of New Mexico. You are interested in 
these children and will rejoice with us over their good fortune. 
This month four children have been selected as representatives. 


LAUDE.—When one decides to adopt a child, it is natural 
to search for a boy or a girl physically perfect. For that 
reason the children who are defective or lacking in comeliness 
have little chance of obtaining the loving care which they need 
more than the boys and girls without any handicap. Most of 
the children offered by THrt DELINEATOR have been far above 
the average in beauty and intelligence—all strong, healthy 
and well developed. This month we ask a home for a little 
boy who is lame. 

Claude is five years old. When he wasa baby, 
his father, an American, deserted the family. 
Claude’s mother, a young Bohemian woman, be- 
came ill and was compelled to put Claude in the 
care of the Iowa 
Children’s Home 
Society. The boy 
was nearly two 
years old when the 
poor mother had to 
give him up, but 
he did not walk. 
It was noticed that 
one leg was less 
muscular than the 
other. By and by 
the little fellow be- 
gan to walk, but he 
limped. One day 
a Methodist minis- 
ter's wife took him 
to her home for a 
visit. Shekept him 
two years. A physi- 
cian became interested in Claude and began to 
treat him, taking him into hisownhouse. Now 
it is known that Claude must be lame all his 
life—that what was probably infantile paralysis 
has left permanent effects. Claude is perfectly 
healthy and unusually active, mentally and 
physically. He has charm of personality, is 
affectionate, lovable, good-natured and uncom- 
monly bright. His features are well molded, he 
has fine eyes and a good complexion. He has 
had good training in two households, where he 
became a great favorite. His good friends 
believe that, with the proper educational ad- 
vantages, he will far outstrip the average boy. 
Surely,.there is just the right home somewhere 
in Iowa. He needs mother-love and father- 
love that will help him to accept cheerfully the 
fact that he is lame. For further information 
address Child-Rescue Department, care of THe DELINEATOR. 


c* is a sweet, dainty little maiden. Not long ago she was 
taken from a miserable hovel on the outskirts of a Ne- 
braska town. Her mother had been hopelessly ill in a hospital 
for many weeks, and her father had deserted the four helpless 
children, who were starving in their squalid, filthy sod-house. 
When the children had been washed, it was discovered that all 
of them were refined in appearance and exceptionally pretty. 
Then it was whispered that the mother had been dragged down. 

All have found good homes excepting Eva, who was thin 
and delicate until the kindly care of the Nebraska Children’s 
Home Society restored her to perfect health. She is seven years 
old now, a serious-minded little woman whose big brown eyes 
tell of sad memories. Dark hair and a complexion of clear ivory 
tint give promise of unusual beauty, and her face reflects a sweet, 
gentle spirit, for she is even-tempered, obedient and affectionate. 
Itis desired that she find a home in Nebraska, and whoever wins 
the privilege of calling her ‘‘daughter”’ will be fortunate. For 
further information address Child-Rescue Department, care of 


THE DELINEATOR. 


(Continued on page 244) 
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Any 


contributions for the furtherance of this humanitarian work should be sent to the Secretary Child-Rescue League, care of THE DELINEATOR. 
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SURPRISE 
YOUR GUESTS 


Cut slender slices of crustless 


bread. Spread thin with Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. If you wish, 
add onions and peppers chopped 
fine and mayonnaise. 


Or, scoop out the centers of 
six tomatoes. Mix centers with 
a small can of Underwood Dev- 
iled Ham, half cup bread crumbs, 
teaspoonful onion juice, parsley. 
Put back in tomatoes. Bake 
thirty minutes. 


Or, add small can of Underwood 
Deviled Ham to your regular 
chicken dressing. 


Then have 
your husband 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


Surprised? They’ll ask you if 
you’ve hired a French Chef. 


your guests or 


Send for our free booklet 
“Taste the Taste,” and you can 
keep guests and husband surprised 
with new, rare, delicate and deli- 
cious tastes for a long time. 


Underwood Deviled Ham is 
ham boiled e2 casserole, ground 
fine, and mixed with the famous 
Underwood Deviled Dressing of 
42 spices—a delicious taste of 
salt and sugar and hickory smoke 
and spiciness. 


No adulteration. No _preser- 
vatives. Clean. Economical — 
15 cent can makes twenty-four 
small, or twelve large sandwiches. 


Great for picnics, camping, all 
outdooring,—greater for teas, 
luncheons, all indooring. 


‘T'ry it before you forget it. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, 
send his name and 15 cents to the 
Wm. Underwood Co., Depart- 
ment 9C, 52 Fulton St., Boston, 
Mass., and you will receive by 
return mail a 15 cent can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





a 


Branded with the Little’ Red Devil 
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WHAT MY CHILDREN MEAN TO ME 


Madam Schumann-Heink, Mrs. Harold McCormick and Mrs. Frederic Schoff Tell Why 
Motherhood Is Woman’s Highest Privilege 


“THE three women who have contributed to this 
page have one thing in common—they are 
mothers. Otherwise their lives have run in 
very different channels. Madam Schumann- 
Heink has fought her way through poverty 
and ill-health to success, competency, health 
and fame upon the operatic and concert stage. 
Mrs. McCormick, daughter of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, sheltered from childhood from material want, has 
led a quiet, rather secluded life, mingling but occasionally in 
society. Mrs. Frederic C. Schoff has extended her home and 
domestic interests until she has assumed the presidency of a 
national association of mothers. She is the mother of seven 
grown children. While confessing that the deepest joy of their 
lives has been found in their children, these three women still 
have not allowed the mother-instinct to dominate them and to 
confine their interests, selfishly, to their own affairs. To them 
motherhood has been the last step in education through which 
they have learned to understand humanity at large; through 
which, prompted to action by that understanding, they extend 
a share of the blessings of their lot to those who stand in need. 
Tue Epitor 


Blessed Is the Woman Who Bears Children 
By ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 





THOUSAND times blessed is the woman destined to bear 
children! How gladly do I tell you that it is purest, holiest 
bliss to call one’s own such a beauteous gift from Heaven. 

With the very first sound—and to the ear that is in the least 
musical it is anything but melodious—all the hardship connect- 
ed with the arrival of the wee being is forgotten. My heart re- 
joiced every time a child came to me,-and it was as if my heart 
had never known such happiness before. Another joy of moth- 
erhood is to nourish the little baby—to feel the tiny mouth at 
the source of strength, and the wee fingers clutching the mother- 
breast. Every mother ought to nurse her child, if she is a 
healthy woman. And how much is this law of nature sinned 
against, especially among the better classes, where voung wives 
fear to lose their fine figures—where they put social duties 
before all else and consider their own comfort chiefly! Poor 
women! to whom the shallow pleasures of life mean more than 
the highest, it is a pity that they can not realize that mother- 
hood is the only compensation the good Lord gives us for all 
the bitter suffering with which life is replete and which none of 
us escape! 

I have lived and struggled as hardly another woman ever has, 
but around me was ever sunshine to keep heart and soul warm 
and sweet—my children. The thought of them, of their eyes, 
kept ever temptation from me, set it at nought, even at times of 
the bitterest poverty, when I had to sell my bed so as to be able 
to purchase bread and milk for my little ones—when at night I 
had to slumber on a chair, wrapped in an old cloak. But in 
the mornings there would be happy faces, when the children 
found their bread and milk, and their innocent chatter would 
dispel the clouds of despair. Then I would send up a fervent 
prayer, and you may call it a miracle, if you like—succor would 
be near at hand. Either I would be asked to sing a few songs 
at some dinner-party and would get thirty marks for it, ora so- 
ciety girl would want me to teach her this or that song, and, 
since I knew how to husband my funds, I soon saw myself 
guarded against starvation. 

It was at this period that from extreme weakness I had a 
terrible hemorrhage and remained unconscious for three days. 
When I awoke I found myself in my clothes on the bed of one of 
my children, my feet on a chair. My little Lottchen, then five 
years old, sat near me, her hands wrapped in her apron, her lips 
blue with cold. Seeing my eyes open, she quickly took a piece 
of ice from a near-by plate and put it between my lips. I asked 
what had happened. Then she began to cry and said: ‘‘Don’t 
talk, mama, and don’t move, or else you must die. Our neigh- 
bor told me you must eat ice all the time, and so I went and got 
some from the butcher's, and he took the other three children. 
I wouldn't go with him, so he let me stay here and brought me 
something to eat every day.” And thus my little girl took 
care of me and watched over me, never stirring from my side, 
although it was Winter and she was bitter cold. 

From that time on I began to think things over, and out of 
the natural instinct there arose an understanding of the tre- 
mendous greatness and holiness of mother-love and child- 
love. A mother’s love can move mountains—can shake a 
world in its foundations. It was my love for my children that 
gave me the energy, the will-power, to reach great heights in 
my profession. I practised, I studied my great réles and arias 
seated at the piano, the baby at my breast, the others playing 
around me none too softly. I memorized my parts while 
standing at the oil-stove cooking our simple meal, or while busy 
at the wash-tub—with my little ones always around me. Sing- 
ing, learning, studying, I was supremely happy because they 
were with me. I brought up my children, and they were my 
comfort and my support; they made a brave, courageous 
“fellow” of me. And it was no difficult task. If I had to hur- 
ry to the theater for rehearsals, I would give the children their 
supper at five o'clock and put them to bed. When I returned 
at ten or eleven o'clock, I would be greeted by merry birds’ 
twitter from the different little nests, and [ would divide my 
sandwiches with them. Then we would sleep as only the happy 
and healt?iy may. 

Poor as we were, that was part of the happiest period of my 





life. I continued to strive for success. My career you know; 
I let no opportunity escape. I would substitute here and 
there, and, over night, found myself first alto singer. 

After twenty years of hard labor for little returns, there 
came America and the great reward for honest work. My chil- 
dren, my love for them, the desire to place them in more desir- 
able circumstances, to protect them from poverty and care— 
these were the motive power for my career. 

Since I have been in America and free from material cares I 
have had time to let the ideal in my art come into its own, so 
that I have been able to develop fully and entirely, and it is 
ever my goal to be worthy of the name of artiste and to serve 
Art to the best of my ability. 

My children have one and all become good and useful mem- 
bers of society. They are happy and bright; but the brightest 
of them all is Franz George Washington, my youngest, born in 
America. He is extremely proud of the fact that he is an 
American, and, when he was four years old, he committed in 
Germany such lése-majesté, that had he been an adult he 
would certainly have been arrested. He did get a good 
“‘licking’’ from one of his German boy friends, however. He is 
a genuine American, just like his mother. With the exception 
of the two eldest ones, all my children are here with me, and 
we are a jolly, healthy family. Our house here is conducive 
to a happy family life, close to the heart of nature—a simple 
farm life that teaches us to live simply and unassumingly 
and to think and feel wholesomely. I have always loved 
simple surroundings. 

Health and moderation are the two factors in hfe which 
help to understand the great gifts the good Lord lavishes 
upon all creatures. Faith in God and love of our neighbor 
lead to the highest goals. Mother-love, the first love in life, 
should shine upon us and help us find the mght path. 


In the Capacity of Mother, Woman Finds Her 
Greatest Glory 
By EDITH ROCKEFELLER McCORMICK 


T IS not until we have experienced a condition, that we 
know. Never from the sayings of another can we rightly 
judge what has been the pain or the joy actually felt. It is 
only after we ourselves have felt, have suffered, or have en- 
joyed, that we can say, “I know."’ This knowledge gives us 
the power to sympathize, to appreciate; it broadens our hori- 
zon, makes us more rounded in our development, increases 
our chances for usefulness, and deepens our powers of enjoy- 
ment. Why, then, should we not welcome the unfolding of 
the wonderful new world which comes to us after marriage 
and receive the fulness of the Creator's great gift? 

Perhaps we have not cared for children as young girls— 
books, music, art, have filled our minds and satisfied our 
longings. But when we waken to the realization that the baby 
in our arms is our own, that we have the right, the privilege, 
the honor, to be called mother, we find that something new is 
within us, a love so different from any that we have experienced 
before—a pride, a jealous care, a great overwhelming joy. 
All this we could not know before, and how wonderful it is! 
A little soul loaned to us to love and to care for. What great 
confidence God has put in our love and our wisdom to make 
us such a gift! Life now has a new aspect. No, it is not 
more beautiful than it was before, but it is more rounded — 
our horizon is broader—so much is opentous. The child who 
to-day lics in our arms entirely helpless and dependent 1s going 
to grow and to develop. We must then bestir ourselves. Are 
we going to be prepared to meet each phase of development 
wisely and capably? Is the unfolding of this spirit going to 
be met by an intelligent, loving mind ready to grasp, to guide, 
to advise? And if this is so, how wonderful each moment of 
every day is! Is this not the fulness of living? 

‘“But,’’ one says, ‘‘there is so much sacrifice ina mother’s life; 
so much she gives up, so much she gives out which is not ap- 
preciated, and for which she never receives any return.’’ May 
I ask what sacrifice is? Is doing what love prompts us to do 
ever a hardship or a deprivation? Are not the noblest deeds 
of one’s life the deeds prompted by love? And can love ever 
be small? Can we ever go far from the best and the highest 
when we follow the dictates of love? In our married life it is 
love which paves each dav’s path with roses, and it is love 
which makes the thorns in the way not less pointed, but to hurt 
less. It is all from within, after all. Even life itself is, and 
can be to a large extent, what we make it ourselves. Will 
we keep love, beauty, nature, art, uppermost in our minds 
and in our hearts? -Then life is one long, beautiful ray from 
the sun, even more from the Great Spirit, our Creator, our 
Father, our final Judge. And in this wonderfui ray of life- 
giving light we live, we expand, we develop, until it be- 
comes our privilege to outgrow our own limitations and to in- 
fluence the lives of those about us. Then love, the great 
love, comes and makes a new home, our own sphere, where 
all that we have worked for during vears of educational 
development may expand and take definite color. 

Has any queen a greater chance to make her individuality 
felt than we, each in her home? -Then how carefully should we 
guard this privilege and how much should we consider each 
daily duty, not as tiresome routine to be shirked, but as a 
stepping-stone in our development, a nearer approach to our 
ideal. And the great joy in this advancement is revealed 
through the children who come to fill their place in the world. 

(Continued on page 243) 
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Fall and Winter 
CREPE STYLES 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING CO. 
WASH FABRICS 


“The Wash Fabric that is Washable” 


make the prettiest and most econom- 
ical school dresses you can buy. Sold 
everywhere. We send samples. 
Address Dept. D 


AMERICAN PRINTING CO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 





















O matter what a dress shield 

costs, if it will save a dress 
which costs more it is a good invest- 
ment, but Omo dress shields, which 
contain no rubber, and are war- 
ranted moisture-proof, odorless and 
washable, cost no more than others 
not so good. 


If you cannot buy Omo at your 
notion counter, let us send you 
the name of a notion counter 
where you can, or let us send 
you a sample pair for 25 cents. 
Made in many sizes, 


The Omo Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 7, Middletown, Conn 
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STORIES OF OUR BABIES 


A Question of Locality 


LITTLE girl, whose brother had 
died when small, asked her mother 
if she didn’t think he would rather 
have stayed on earth so he could 
=f have played with her. ‘‘I mean 

to ask him when I go to heaven,”’ she said. 
‘‘But,’’ said her mother, in order to see what 
she thought, ‘if he shouldn’t be in heaven?”’ 
“Well, then, you ask him,”’ replied the tot. 





Just Resting 


MBS. SMITH and her four-year-old Johnny, 
while sitting by the window, saw a dead 
flv lying on the sill. The mother, thinking to 
instil love and pity for all helpless creatures in 
his heart, said, ‘‘Poor little fly! It's dead, poor 
thing.”” Johnny looked up into her face 
quickly and cheerfully remarked, ‘It don't 
mind being dead, mama: it's just westin’.”’ 


The Kitty Resented it 


« DWIN, aged three, who unwisely fondled his 

' small cat overmuch, appeared before his 

mother one day, his little face guiltily pained 

and a scratch upon his hand. ‘What has hap- 

pened ?’’sheasked. ‘‘ I bent the kittya little,” 
he said briefly. 


Actions Speak Louder than Words 


THE Sunday-school class was singing ‘I 

want to be an angel,”’ ‘Why don’t vou 
sing louder, Bobby?’ ‘‘I’m singing as loud as 
I feel,’ explained Bobby. 


An Unlikely Substitute 


HEN I was teaching in the kindergarten I 
always tried to impress on my pupils the 
necessity of neatness. One little girl repeated- 
ly forgot her handkerchief. 
her ‘‘Use your kerchief.’’ She, as usual, ‘‘for- 
dot it.”” I said, ‘‘You did not forget your lunch, 
did you?’’ She looked up in great surprise 
and said, ‘I tan't wipe my nose on an apple, 
tan 1?” 


The Surest Remedy 


HEN little Helen was ill she loved to be 
cuddled in mother’s arms, and used to say, 
**‘Dat make me well.”’ 
One day mother was suffering with a sick 
headache, and the wee lassie was much grieved 
over it. Presently she came to mother and 


| said: ‘“*You have to sit in my lap and lie in my 


little arms, mammo dear. 


well.”’ 


Dat make you 


A Simple Answer 


SCHOOL-TEACHER in one of the lower 
grades once asked her room, ‘‘What is 
wind?” , 

After a thoughtful pause. a small hand was 
raised. ‘‘Well, Robert, what is your answer?" 
she asked. % 

‘“‘Why-er, wind is the air when it gets in a 
hurry,’’ answered Robert. 


A Lack of Confidence 


A MINISTER, frequently away from -home 
was in the habit of getting some one to stay 


- with his wife and small daughter in his absence. 


Once, however, he went so unexpectedly and 
hurriedly that he had no time to make such pro- 
vision for them. The wife was very brave until 
night came, when her courage began to fail. 
After exhausting every reasonable excuse for 
staving up, she put the child to bed with the in- 
junction to pray especially for God's protection 
during father’s absence. ‘Yes, mother, we will 
do that to-night,”’ said the little girl, ‘“but the 
next time we will make better arrangements.”’ 


Where He Was Afraid 


ITTLE Tommy and his mother, returning 

home in the dark, passed a large tree re- 
cently blownover. As they went by he grasp- 
ed her hand with all his strength and backed 
around ayainst her skirt, facing the tree. 
“Why, Tommy,” she said, ‘‘are you afraid?” 
‘‘Well,” gasped Tommy, ‘‘my front jacket 
ain’t, but my back jacket is.”’ 


His Feelings 


jis ES, aged six, after having had his first 
ride on a scenic railway described his feel- 
ings thus: ‘‘It made me feel just like I was all 
gone but my soul and that was almost tickled 
to death.”’ 


His Careful Directions 


THREE-YEAR-OLD waif in a Deaconess’ 

Home offered up this prayer: ‘“O God, 
bless all in this Home (mentioning each by 
name), ‘‘and all the sailors in the sea, that the 
ships won't run over them, and all the poor 
boys and girls that they may get bread and 
candy, and bless Alfred Warren Randall’’— 
(himself) —a hesitation, then added, ‘‘the 
one what's got the nightgown on.” (He 
thought there might be another boy of the 
sme name to get his blessing. ) 


One day, I said to | 


Just Wagsineg Its Tail 


TEDDY was about five vears old. One day 

his grandma was busy working and she 
wanted to know if the clock was going. Teddy 
went to see if it was going; he came running 
back and said, ‘‘No, it is not going, grandma, 
but it was wagging its tail.”’ 


Not a Hen 


ONE day a neighbor's donkey brayed. My 
small son looked up into my face and said, 
“Oh, mama, the donkey has laid an egg.”’ 


A Novel Blessing 


ON ONE occasion my sister-in-law with her 

little daughter, three years of age, was visit- 
ing at my home. The little tot had heard me 
asking a blessing before meals. One morning 
as we all sat down at the table for breakfast and 
bowed our heads for the blessing, before I 
could utter a word, my little niece with her own 
head bowed low said, ‘‘Come to brecket, O 
Lord, come to brecket.”’ 


Left-Over Material 


ARBARA, aged four, had always been allow- 
ed to make small cakes out of the scraps of 
dough left from the morning's baking, so one 
morning after being sent to gather the eggs, she 
came running in with a very tiny one and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, mama! see this little egg, it 
must be that's all the dough the hen had left.” 


Too Slow for Him 


BE RT was riding with his aunt. They hada 
rather slow horse because it wasn't safe for 
auntie to drive any other. All at once the 
little fellow looked up and said, ‘Oh, dear! why 
don’t the wheels go round?" 


His Work Cut Out 


‘THEY had taken a house in another part of 
the town and Freddie was inconsolable. 
“Why do you object to moving, my dear?” 
inquired his mother. 
‘***Cause when I go to a new neighborhood,”’ 
replied Freddie, ‘‘I have a fresh bunch of kids 
to lick.” 


Certainly Not 


BOUT Christmas time a little girl was 
told that she was naughty, and Santa 
Claus might not bring her a present. 
“Well.”’ said she, ‘you need not say it so 
near the chimney.” 


Off Duty 


WINFRED, six years old, was tying paper 

boots upon the kitten’s paws when his aunt 
remonstrated with him for teasing the kitten, 
saying, ‘‘I thought you belonged to the Band 
of Mercy.” ‘Yes, auntie, I do,’’ said Winfred, 
‘“‘but,”” he added, apologetically, ‘‘my badge 
is On my other coat.” 


A Pet, Anyhow 


THE family lived in the suburbs of the city 
and much to the joy of Lulu, a little pig was 
given a home inthe stable cellar. A few days 
later the little one was calling at a neighbor's, 
where she showed great interest in the bird. 
The lady said, ‘‘Don’t vou keepa bird at 
home?” 
‘No,’”’ said Lulu, ‘‘we keep a pig instead.” 


New Kind of Setter 


perl Oscar, aged five, had a dog which 

was almost always to be found behind the 
stove in the kitchen. Oscar once visited at a 
house where there were two fine dogs. The 
master of the house told him that they were 
Irish setters. The little fellow, who was very 
fond of his pet, answered quickly, ‘‘Mine is a 
kitchen setter.” 


How Very Rude! 


ROBERT was going on a journey and while 
waiting at the station stood looking out 
the window at a switch-engine passing back 
and forth. Suddenly the engine let off steam, 
and Robert came down from the seat with a 
clatter. 
“Oh, auntie, that engine frightened me. It 
blew its nose right in my face.”’ 


Keeping Up His Reputation 


A FRIEND, who lived in another city, had 

repeatedly promised our children one of 
his fine dogs, which, as he never lost an op- 
portunity to remark, had an unusually long 
pedigree. 

One day, as I was returning home, the chil- 
dren ran to mect me and one of them cried, 
“Oh, sister, Mr. R has sent the dog. Do 
come back to the stable to see it. It has the 
longest pedigree and it just wags it too cute.” 





Streams of Light 


NE night we were in a dense crowd 

watching a parade when, during one of 
those unaccountable lulls which so often occur 
in large crowds, a little fellow who was perched 
high up on his father’s shoulder, shouted, 
“Oh, papa, you ought to see! ‘Way in the 
street they are just squirting hight all over the 
people.”’ 


He Knew How It Was 


JONES mother is one of those unfortu- 

nate individuals who “pick up,’” uncon- 
sciously, every error in speech that they heur. 
This failing is a source of much amusement 


and comment in her family, as are also the | 


habitual and glaring mistakes of Mrs. F., a 
very estimable acquaintance. 

One day James's mother had been out, and 
upon her return committed a grave offense 
against the mother tongue. Immediately 
little James confronted her with upratised 
forefinger, and exclaimed in accusing tones. 
‘‘Now, mother, you have been playing with 
Mrs. F. again!” 


Positive Proof 


LAWYER, going into the parlor of his 

home, noticed pencil-marks on the wall. 
put there, as he rightly supposed, by one of 
his children. He called his little five and six 
year old son and daughter in to see which one 
had done the mischief. Of course each one 
blamed it on the other, so the father said, 
‘Well, my son, a little bird told me he was sit- 
ting on the fence and saw you through the win- 


dow marking the wall.”” The little fellow an- , 
swered, ‘Get that bird and make him prove it.”’ 


His Whereabouts 


[ ITTLE Carleton, aged three, had been 

suspiciously quiet for several minutes. 
His mother, sewing in the next room, called, 
“Carleton, what are you up to now?” “'I'’se 
up to the bu-wewd (bureau), mama.” 


Of Course 


* TOHN,” remarked his mother, ‘‘your face is 
fairly clean, but how did you get your 
hands so dirty?’’ ‘*Washin' me face, mama.” 


Being Polite 


NE day httle Edith’s aunt was taking tea 

in Edith’s home. As Edith had usked 
for some more cake to be passed, her aunt 
thought she would see how well she (Edith) 
had been taught. ‘‘Edith,’’ she said, ‘‘what do 
you say for that?’’ ‘‘Excuse me,’’ replied 
Edith, sweetly. 


Well Protected 


FYA: scarcely three years old, was walk- 

ing with her papa near the edge of a side- 
walk where some horses were tied. All at once 
she let go his hand and, slipping around to the 
safe side of him, took hold of that hand, saying, 
‘“*Don't be 'faid (afraid), papa, I'll take care of 
you.” 


Not Musical Horns 


Y SON, Howard, who is three and one- 

half years old, noticed a cow in the fields 
one day. Turning to me, he said, “Mama, 
what are those things on the cow’s head?”’ 
“Why,"’ I said, ‘“‘those are horns.” ‘‘When 
does the cow blow them, Mama?” was the 
next question. 


A Suspicious Silence 


HowarD was only twenty months older 

than the baby. He had somehow come 
to realize that Elwood, who was creeping, was 
more likely to be in mischief when quiet. One 
day he called to his mother with a great deal 
of anxiety in his little voice, ‘Mama, I hear 
Elwood keeping still.” 


Papa Wouldn’t Mind—What? 


AFTER being tucked in bed little Madge 

begged her mother to stay with her until 
she got tosleep. ‘‘For,'’ she pleaded, “‘it is all 
dark and Madge 1s so 'fwaid."” ‘‘But there is 
nothing to be afraid of,’’ her mother assured 
her. ‘‘Mama must go right down-stairs, for 
papa is there alone waiting for her. Now try 
to go to sleep and remember that the angels 
are night here with you and will take care of 
you.”” “Oh, but, mama," wailed the little 
voice, “I'd rather have you. Please,- mama, 
send the angels down with papa and you stay 
here with Madge.”’ 


The General Effect 


BERT was not quite three years old when 

his mama took him to the station with 
her, and he saw the cars for the first time. On 
his return he said, ‘‘Oh, Batie do way oss an’ 
seen e tars.” ‘‘What were they like, Bert?’’ 
asked his father. ‘Oh, boo-o-o-o, an’all done.”’ 


So many stories of this nature come to this office that tt is imposstble to return unavailable manuscripts 
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The kind with the 
natural flavor of the 
tomato— keeps after 
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it is opened. 


BLUE [ABEL 


KETCHUP 


Made from lus- 
cious, red-ripe to- 
matoes—the pick of 
the crop, and con- 
tains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 
U. S. Government 


Every one of our 
products 1S, and al- 
ways has been 


Pure and Unadulterated 
The Food Law has made 


necessary no change in either 
our formulas or labels. Not 
only our ketchup, but all our 
products—soups, canned 
fruits, vegetables and 
meats, jams, jellies, 
preserves, etc. — are 
the acknowledged 
standard of purity 
and delicious favor. 












Insist upon goods bearing 
our name. 


V isitors are always welcome 
to every part of our kitchens 
and factory. 


Send for our free booklet 
“Original Menus.” 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE HOUSEWIVES’ CLUB 


Where the Latest and Best in Cooking, Table-Setting and the Kitchen Are Discussed 
Conducted by EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD 


The Housewives’ Club offers to its readers help on every housekeeping problem by practical writers upon home-keeping topics 
and by the members of the Club. In reply to the inquiry, “What can the members of the Club do to further the betterment of the 
home?” the first suggestion is, get new members; second, “get together” and organize locally; third, distribute books or other lit- 
erature on Domestic Science, as will be suggested in this Department, and interest your local libraries in securing the latest works 
along these lines. As it is in direct touch with the work of the American Home Economics Association (Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, President), its members may feel that they are having the benefits that accrue from organ- 


ized and unified effort. 


English Jams and Jellies 
By FLORA MICHAELIS 


JNE of the most striking things about a well-regu- 
| lated English household is the care that is be- 
stowed upon the preparation of preserved fruits, 
and this despite the limitations such as lack of 
cellar or proper storage room; whereas the Ameri. 
can housewife takes the abundance of choice fruits 
and storage room almost as an unnoticed blessing 
along with many others in the ‘‘newer’’ country. 

The room devoted and set aside for the carry- 
ing out of the mysterious delights in the way of conserves, jams, etc., 
goes under the peculiar name of ‘‘still room,”” presided over by the 
mistress and still-room maid, and in it, in perhaps not the so very 
‘olden days,’’ many hours were spent in the compounding of the art- 
less and artful beauty lotions such as caused a moral panic in the dear 
old Vicar of Wakefield's guileless bosom. 

The American chatelaine would look with horror and dismay on the 
old-time brass and copper preserving-pans that required constant 
polishing to fit them for their dual existence, for use and ornament 
when ranged in various sizes along the kitchen wall. But she will be 
fain to accept with delight any of the little hints that despite the march 
of progress have failed to be improved upon and still retain their 
sterling worth. In this connection may be mentioned the substitute 
for water which is required in the case of fruit of a dry character, to 
prevent its burning when first put in the preserving-pan. A juice is 
prepared from rhubarb stalks which are peeled and cut in two-inch 
. lengths, covered with sugar and allowed to stand overnight It should 
then be placed on the fire and permitted to heat slowly till the juice is 
well extracted. A cupful of juice to every two pounds of fruit is the 
rule, The following recipes are favorites in both England and Scot- 
land and doubtless will awaken memories of youthful delights to many 
readers, daughters of the sea-girt isles who have sought the land of 
sunshine and promise 





Mountain Ash or Rowan Berry Jelly—To every pound of the ripe 
berries allow a cupful of water. Put in a preserving-kettle and sim- 
mer gently, crushing the berries with a wooden spoon till the juice is 
fully liberated. Turn into a jelly-bag and let the juice drip slowly 
without pressure from the hands. 

Allow one pound of sugar to each pint of juice, stir well and boil for 
almost an hour or until it jellies. 


Apple Jelly—Cut the apples into quarters, removing any blemishes, 
but do not peel. Put in the preserving-pan, with several stalks of 
rhubarb already peeled and cut into two-inch lengths. To every 
pound of apples put one cupful of water or, better still, rhubarb juice as 
above suggested. Let all simmer for twenty minutes or till apples are 
pulpy. Strain through a jelly bag without pressure, otherwise the 
jelly will not be clear. To every pint of juice allow one pound of sugar. 
Boil all together for three-quarters of an hour, stirring well and remov- 
ing all scum. When of the desired consistency put in jelly tumblers 
and seal. The addition of lemon rind boiled with the apples is liked by 
many, and lemon-juice may also be added just before the jelly is ready 
for the glasses. 


Mock Ginger—For each pound of apples peeled, cored and quar- 
tered allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar and one and a half 
ounce of whole, well-bruised white ginger. 

Place the prepared fruit, sugar and ginger in alternate layers in a 
stone jar or crock and let stand covered for two days. Then prepare a 
ginger tea by pouring boiling water over additional ginger, covering 
closely and letting it steep for twenty-four hours in the proportion of 
one cupful of water to one ounce of ginger for each three pounds of 
fruit. Add a pinch of cayenne pepper. Strain the ginger and put 
with the fruit in a granite pan and boil gently till the apples are clear. 

The juice and thinly pared rind of a lemon should be added before 
the apples are quite done. Put in jars while hot. Apples prepared 
in this way make a delicious accessory when served in ice-cream. 


Damson Cheese—To every pound of damsons, freed from stones, 
allow one pound of sugar. Put on the fire and simmer for one hour, 
stirring frequently. With a wooden spoon, press through a coarse 
sieve and return to the preserving-pan with equal parts of sugar, and 
allow to simmer slowly for two hours. Skim thoroughly and _ boil 
briskly for thirty minutes or until it adheres in a solid mass to the 
spoon. Some of the stones should be crushed and the kernels cooked 
with the fruit. This preserve should be put while hot in shallow molds, 
or the ordinary jelly tumblers will do. 


Damson Jam—Stone the fruit and to every pound allow three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar and place in a preserving-pan. Stir carefully 
till sugar is melted and skim when required. Boil for an hour after it 
begins to simmer. When the juice sets, it is done. Place in fruit jars 
and when cold screw on the lids. Flavor with a few kernels. 


Pear Conserve—Take firm and not quite ripe pears, as many as 
are desired, and place without peeling in a preserving-pan with suffi- 
cient water to cover. Simmer until tender, taking great care not to 
break the fruit. Remove and put the pears into cold water. Make 
a sirup in the proportion of one cupful of water to every pound of 
sugar; any liquid remaining from the first simmering may be utilized 
for this, adding more water. Boil for five minutes and remove scum. 
Put in the pears and simmer for another five minutes, very gently. 
For three consecutive days repeat the simmering, but on the last day 
ten minutes should be allowed for simmering and the sirup made some- 
what richer. Above all, keep the fruit whole. It should now be re- 
moved from the sirup, or may be kept in it till required for use, and 
dricd in the sun or in a slow oven; a sprinkling of dry sugar may be 
adited rat prepared thus is most attractive when used as a decora- 
i * serts, ete. 


Green-Gage Conserve—Remove the skins from ripe, firm green 
gages (peaches, apricots or nectarines may be substituted), placing in 
cold water as peeled. Remove from the cold and put the fruit into 
boiling water, taking it out with a skimmer as it rises to the surface. 
When completed remove preserving-pan from the fire and return the 
fruit to it, allowing the liquid and fruit to become cold. 

Then replace the preserving-kettle on the fire, heating till the fruit 
is tender, but not permitting it to boil. Drain away the juice and 
powder one side of the fruit with a generous supply of sugar: then dry 
it inthe sun or a slow oven; when it is dry sprinkle the other side. 
The individual fruit is now wrapped in white paper and packed 
away in tin boxes with layers of paper between, or it may be kept in 
the sirup and the candying process carried out when the fruit is to be 
used. 


Orange Marmalade—To every six oranges allow one lemon, one 
pint of water and one pound of sugar. Slice as thinly as possible, put- 
ting the seeds in a muslin bag to be cooked with the fruit and after- 
ward removed. 

Place the fruit in a large granite preserving-pan, add the water and 
let stand for twenty-four hours. Then add the sugar and boil until it 
jellies. Place in pint jars and screw lids on while hot. 

Seville oranges or those that are sour and bitter make the best 
marmalade. The above way of preparing marmalade results in a 
greater amount of jelly than is found in the marmalades now on the 
American market and is not so bitter and therefore will be more 
appreciated as a breakfast dainty than are the imported brands. 


Barberries—Select sound bunches of barberries and tie them in 
dainty clusters to smooth bits of wood about the length of a toothpick 
and twice the thickness. Have ready a good rich sirup made with two 
parts of sugar to one of water, allowing it to boil for fifteen minutes, 
skimming meanwhile. Now put in the fruit, and simmer for thirty 
minutes, then stand aside to cool. Repeat next day. 

When done the fruit should be clear and then bottled, well covered 
with sirup. When the fruit is to be used for the decorating of pud- 
dings, cakes, cold fowl or cold meats, for which purpose it is exceed- 
ingly effective with its rich color and sparkling crystals, drain off the 
sirup and either enrich it or make a fresh rich sirup that has reached 
the “‘crackling’”’ stage before turning the fruit into it. 

To make sure that the sirup is in the right condition, dip a bit of 
wood into the boiling sirup and then plunge into cold water, whereupon 
the sugar should be hard and snappy. Before the sirup gets quite 
cold stir it up against the side of the pan with a wooden spoon till 
it begins to whiten. Dip in the fruit, three or four bunches at a time, 
and dry in a slow oven. Barberries preserved with pears give a very 
desirable tartness and banish all insipidity. 


Jams and Marmalades—In making jellies of the larger fruits, 
such as apples, quinces, crab-apples or pears, they do not need peel- 
ing or coring, for the skins and seeds improve both the quality and 
color of the jelly. Simply slice or quarter, put into the preserving- 
kettle with water enough to nearly cover the fruit, and simmer until 
tender. Take from the fire, strain and proceed as in making the 
jellies of smaller fruits. 

A clear day should be selected for the making of all jellies, and it 
seems a little finer if set to cool in the sunlight. The fruit must be 
sound and not over ripe. It should be used as soon as possible after 
gathering, as most fruits lose quality by standing. Quinces and 
some pears are the exception. 


Exhibition Preserves 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS 


AKE preserves for exhibition at fairs, farmers’ institutes and so 
M on in small quantities. They will be of finer color and better 
flavor than things cooked in bulk. A white enamel saucepan and 
an oil stove of one or two burners are an ideal outfit for the making—by 
turning the flame up or down you can keep up a brisk bubbling with- 
out danger of boiling over. Keep the heat even—in rising and falling 
the sirup coats the sides of the kettle, and, though it may not burn, the 
hardened film will affect the color. Use fruit that is full ripe—not 
half ripe nor overripe. Cook only a couple of glasses of jelly or 
enough preserves to fill a pint jar at once. 

Drop pears and peaches as peeled into clear lime-water, then, when 
all are done, rinse in clear water and pack down in their own weight of 
sugar. Let stand till morning, then drain off the sirup, boil and skim 
clean. 

For each cupful of it add a tablespoonful of strong ginger tea, 
strained clear. Put in the fruit and cook until clear, then skim out, 
lay on a platter, cover with glass and set for six hours in full sunshine. 
Return to the sirup, boil for two minutes, then skim out and pack in 
the jar. Cook the sirup until like honey, and pour over the fruit. 
Add more sugar at this last boiling if there is not sirup enough. Lay 
three whole cloves and a bit of candied lemon peel on top, then cover 
with brandied paper. 

For jelly. stew the fruit in the least possible water, strain out the juice 
without pressure, boil and skim it well, then add the sugar, heated but 
not scorched, cook a little longer, dropping in thin yellow lemon peel or 
fresh geranium leaves a minute before taking off the fire. Skim them 
out before filling the glasses. 


Raspberry Jelly—Have ready some carefully picked, fresh raspber- 
nes. Put the fruit into a closely covered stone jar, crushing it 
slightly with a wooden potato masher. Now place the jar in a pan 
of boiling water which should be kept at the boi‘ling-point for one 
hour. Strain the berries through a hair sieve and for every pint of 
juice allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Put the sugar and 
juice into the preserving-kettle, thoroughly blending, and simmer 
slowly till of the right consistency, which may be judged by placing a 
little of it in a saucer to cool. Exercise great care in the removal of 
any scum, a rule, of course, that applies to all jellies. Pour into jelly 
glasses and cover with a layer of paraffin wax. 
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is absolutely safe in 


essert 
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every respect—safe to 
buy, safe to serve and 


safe to eat. 


It is the 


only Gelatine sold 
under the guarantee of 
money back if not 


satisfied. 
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is clear and sparkling, and 
the housekeeper can make 
plain or fancy desserts as she 


chooses by adding her own 


ingredients, real fruit juices, 
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etc., and serve something Gare 


that is worth while and 
something that she can take 
a pride in as being her own 





work and not a mere ready-made pre- 
pared-package dessert, the ingredients of 
which are not fresh and may not be pure. 


NEW DESSERT BOOK FREE 


For the name and address of your grocer I will 
send my new {illustrated recipe book, “ Daint 


Desserts for Dainty People.” 


If he doesn’t sell 


Knox Gelatine, send me his name and 2c. !n stamps 
and I will send you a full pint sample package, 
or for 15c. a two-quart package (stamps taken). 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
66 Knox Avenue, Johnstown,N.Y. 





Do You 
Want Some 
New Recipes? 


N° the kind you find in 

everyday cook-books, but 

brand new recipes for 

spicy cakes, puddings, sauces, etc. To 
get them simply take advantage of 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
Send us 10c.fora regular retail package of 





10 


CANNON BRAND 


HE BROS Spip 





f 


—also give grocer’s name. We will send 
any spice you order and with it our valu- 
able recipe book,‘* TONE’ S Spicy Talks.”’ 

We make this offer simply to intro- 


duce to you the best flavored, strongest 
quality spices the world produces. 


Tone’s Spices are bet- 
ter because the stock 
is better. For instance 
—we are practically the 
only millers who grind the 
real Saigon Cinnamon. 
Tone’s Spices are all first 
grade. Tested and tested 
by experts to insure strength 
and uniformity. Always 
fresh—the air-tight package 
keeps them so. 

There are two kinds 
of spices— 
TONE BROS.’ : 
and ‘‘others.”’ 


Ask for Tone’s 
—Always 10c. 


TONE BROS., 
Des Moines, lowa 


SAIGON 
CIRRAMON 
MUSTARD 
JAMAICA 
GINGER 
SHOT 
PEPPER 
NUTMEG 


PENANG 
CLOVES 
ALLSPICE 
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PLAIN AND FANCY PICKLES 


By EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD and ANNE McQUEEN 


green cantaloups, watermelons, peaches, peppers, 
tomatoes, large cucumbers or any fruit from which 
the inside portion can be removed, the cavity filled 
with a finely chopped pickle, and the opening closed 
again in such a way as to give the appearance of 
whole fruit. The name ‘‘mango” comes from fruit 
from which East Indian cooks make their most de- 
lectable pickles. The foundation of the mango 
filling, as prepared here, is usually firm white cabbage finely chopped, 
with a quarter as much celery, green tomatoes or cucumbers. Other 
vegetables used in their composition are small onions, string-beans, 
fruits, nasturtium seeds, etc. For pepper mangoes select the green 
bull-nosed peppers. They must be perfectly green. Cut a slice from 
the stem and remove all the seeds, taking care not to bruise the peppers. 
Put the pepper cups and covers into a stone jar and cover with a strong 
brine. Let them stand three days, then drain and cover with clear 
cold water for twenty-four hours. Put into each pepper some shredded 
cabbage, a tiny white onion, a small string-bean, a gherkin and three or 
four nasturtium seeds. Make a paste of half a cupful mustard seed, a 
tablespoonful of grated horseradish, a tablespoonful ground mustard, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of olive-oil and a tea- 
spoonful each celery seed, mace and allspice. Fill the peppers with this 
paste, packing in firmly, then replace the caps and tie or sew in place. 
Pack the peppers in a stone jar and cover with scalding hot vinegar. 
Let them remain in this two days, then pour off the vinegar, reheat and 
«gain turn over the peppers. Cover close and keep in a cool, dry place. 





Aunt Sarah’s Cucumber Pickles—To make these delicious pickles, 
take two hundred small cucumbers, an inch and a half or two inches 
long, and rinse in cold water, taking care not to bruise theskins. Pack 
in a stone jar, with salt between the layers. A coffee-cupful of salt 
altogether will be sufficient. Cover with boiling water and let them 
stand over twenty-four hours. Pour off the water and wipe dry on a 
soft towel. Put into the preserving kettle—not tin—a scant gallon 
pure cider vinegar, a full coffee-cupful sugar, two small red peppers, 
chopped fine, throwing away all the seeds but two or three; one tea- 
spoonful alum and three tablespoonfuls white mustard seed. Bring to 
a scald and pour over the pickles. Pack away in glass cans or a stone 
jar, covering with grape or horseradish leaves before the regular lid is 
adjusted. 


Pickling Cucumbers, German Method—Gather the cucumbers 
early in the morning or in the evening after the sun has set. Choose 
small ones free from cracks or blemishes. Put a layer in the bottom of 
a stout, clean cask and cover with a layer of coarse salt at least a quarter 
of an inch thick. Over this, put another layer of cucumbers and then 
another of salt, and so continue until all the cucumbers are used. Place 
a board on top of the pickles and a weight on this to hold it down. 
Add a cupful water to every two dozen cucumbers put down. This 
will make sufficient brine with the juice of the cucumbers. In gather- 
ing the cucumbers from day to day, remove the board and weight and 
put the fresh cucumbers in with salt as in the first instance. When the 
cask is full put a thin layer of horseradish leaves and grape leaves on 
top of the pickles underneath the board, and cover with a cloth, tucking 
down tightly around the edge. In the winter. as the cucumbers are re- 
quired, lift the cloth which will be covered with scum, and wash with 
the board and stone in clear warm water. Take out as many cucum- 
bers as are needed and return cloth, board and weight as before. Put 
the cucumbers that have been removed into cold water and leave three 
days, changing the water each day. Then drain and wipe each cu- 
cumber carefully and put into a porcelain-lined kettle with vinegar to 
cover. Many housekeepers put in a little piece of alum as large as a 
filbert to make them crisp. When the vinegar reaches the simmering 
point, take at once from the fire. Drain the pickles and put in a clean 
jar. Cover with cold, fresh vinegar, throwing away that in which they 
were boiled and spicing the fresh vinegar to taste. A pound of sugar 
added to every gallon of vinegar converts them into sweet pickles. A 
few pieces of horseradish root or an onion sliced are deemed an im- 
provement by many. 


Dill or Dutch Pickles—Take a big stone jar that will hold at 
least four gallons, or use a keg without a head. Select cucumbers from 
six to eight inches in length, wash and wipe carefully. Take three 
gallons of water and add to it two pounds of coarse salt. Boil together 





Filling green peppers with mango mixture 


and skim, replacing the water that evaporates to keep the same quanti- 
ty. Lay the cucumbers in the bottom of the jar with a small red pep- 
per, a bunch of dill seed in the stalk, and a layer of green grape leaves 
tocover. Proceed in this way until the keg is filled. topping all witha 
thick layer of cabbage leaves. On the top put a big stone. Pour in 
the salt and water and let the vessel stand while a quiet fermentation 
takes place. In two or three weeks the pickles will be ready, the cu- 
cumbers being transparent with a sub-acid flavor. 


Pickle Pointers—When heating vinegar or pickles use a granite 
kettle that has not chipped, or a porcelain-lined one. A wooden spoon 
should be used in mixing the pickles. Use the best cider vinegar or a 
good white wine vinegar. Beware the sulfuric acid product, palmed 
off on the unwary by the unscrupulous grocer. If vinegar loses its 


strength pour off and re-cover the pickles with some that is fresh and 
hot. Pickles should be examined frequently, and if any soft ones are 
found, remove at once. If white specks appear in the vinegar, drain 
off and scald. <A few bits of horseradish root put in with pickles give 
the vinegar life and strength. The use of a little sugar is to be com- 
mended even with sour pickles, as it mellows and preserves the vinegar. 

Small stone jars are better for keeping pickles than larger jars or 
crocks. In buying spices get the best. 


Fancy Pickles 
By ANNE. McQUEEN 


N A time-yellowed scrap-book, written in the fine, pointed hand 
| of half a century ago, I found these recipes, savoring of old Virgin- 
ia in their opulent plenty, the care with which they are compound- 

ed and the delicious quality of the finished product. To the excellent 
housewife and high-bred Virginia lady who made them, they brought 
many a welcome dollar when the days of adversity came upon her. 
These pickles will amply repay the trouble taken in their preparation. 


Atzjar Pickle—At the beginning of the vegetable season prepare a 
strong brine that will float an egg. Into this drop the following vege- 
tables: young ears of corn, not longer than three inches; small white 
onions, cloves of garlic, young string-beans, small cantaloups, sliced, 
young cucumbers, small green tomatoes, artichokes, washed and scrap- 
ed, and small heads of cauliflower. Let this stand in brine till Summer 
iS Over, remove vegetables and spread on platters or trays in the sun for 
about a week; this will bring the surplus salt to the surface, and it will 
evaporate; then place in a vessel and cover with equal parts of vinegar 
and water. Soak for a few days and remove, putting in the sun again 
as long as before. After this sunning process, put them in cold vine- 
gar, unweakened, and soak for three or four days more. Now comes 





Cabbage may be shredded on a vegetable slicer 


the final process: Take sufficient good vinegar—the best is none too 
good—to cover your pickles, put on the fire in a preserving-kettle, and 
put in whole celery seed, white mustard seed, about a handful of each 
to a gallon of vinegar. Put this in the vinegar loose; then add about 
two cupfuls of brown sugar tothe gallon. Tie upin a muslin bag pepper, 
spice, mace, cinnamon, cloves and ginger, all ground finely, about a 
tablespoonful to a gallon; drop in the vinegar and let it heat slowly till 
nearly ready to boil. Just at the boiling-point pour over the pickles, 
which are placed in earthen or glass jars. Set these jars of pickles in 
the sun or by the fire and keep warm as possible for weeks. They 
are ready to eat in a few weeks, but improve with age. 


Oil Mangoes—Take small cantaloups, green, of course; cut in 
halves and remove seeds and soak in strong brine for a month. Re- 
move and lay in the sun as you do the Atzjar Pickle; soak in weak 
vinegar and water for a week, remove and soak in strong cold vinegar 
for the same length of time. Then chop very finely all the kinds of 
pickle you have on hand—cucumbers, artichokes, etc., and some raw 
onions and a little garlic—enough all together to stuff your mangoes. 
Into these chopped pickles put scraped horseradish, celery seed, whole 
mustard seed, some dry mustard and a little turmeric. Pour over 
enough olive-oil to make a rather thick paste—you must mix these in- 
gredients well in a mortar or bowl, and have your pickles all chopped as 
finely as possible. Stuff your melon halves with this mixture and tie 
the halves together with strong thread. Then prepare your vinegar as 
you do for Atzjar Pickle, letting it come to a boil; pour over the man- 
goes till well covered, and set in the sun or by the fire as the other. 


Yellow Cabbage Pickle—Take small, hard heads of cabbage, cut 
in thick slices—about eighths, instead of quarters—and boil them in 
well-salted water till they are tender enough to pierce with a straw. 
Remove from kettle, lay them on a cloth-covered platter or bourd, and 
let them stay in the sun for a few hours, when they will bleach; lay 
them in vinegar enough to cover them, and let them stay for about 
three weeks, squeezing daily into the vinegar a little muslin bag filled 
with turmeric, which will tinge the cabbage yellow. Into one gallon 
of wine vinegar drop about half a pound of celery seed and white mus- 
tard seed, mixed. Take a half-pound of white ginger, boil till tender 
and slice and add this to the vinegar, with two cupfuls of brown sugar 
and three sliced and seeded lemons, a cupful of made mustard, using 
oil to mix, in place of the usual vinegar; a tablespoonful scraped horse- 
radish and the same amount of chopped garlic. Add the usual bag of 
pounded spices, and let the vinegar come to a boil. Pour over the 
cabbage until it is well covered. As soon as the vinegar has time to 
season it, the pickle is ready for use, and—a pickle for gods and men! 


Sliced Green Tomato Pickle—Slice thickly as many green toma- 
toes as you want, put a layer of tomatoes in a bowl, cover with salt, 
sprinkled rather thickly; another layer of tomatoes and salt alternately 
till the vessel is filled. Let stand for a week; remove and soak the same 
length of time in vinegar to remove the salt. Lay tomatoes, when 
soaked, in a preserving kettle and cover with vinegar into which has 
been dissolved brown sugar enough to make it rather sweet—a pound 
to a gallon, a little turmeric, celery seed, and whole mustard seed. Tie 
the usual bag of spices and let the vinegar boil till the tomatoes are ten- 
der, but not too tender. They are ready for use at once. 
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: Almost Free 


| | Send us 10c (for carriage 
-}\ and packing) and the metal 
At) top from a jar of Armour's 
rae Extract of Beef. We'll 
They “0 send you a beautiful 


are all silver teaspoon, coffee- 
genuine spoon, bouillon-spoon 
Rogers’ or butter-spreader 
AA tnple bearing your initial. 
plate. A set The design is our 


of this ware \ 
would cost you , 
$6.00 if you \) 
could buy it n_ \\ 
jewelry stores. 
Yet it only costs 
you $1.20 to get a 
set; simply to cover 
carriage and pack- 
ing. Send in the 
caps as you buy 
the Extract, or 
send them all at 
once. Mention 
the piece you 
want. This offer is 
made only to those 
living in the United 
States. 


A Hundred Uses ““ 
for Extract of Beef ~“< 
We want you to know the hater 
hundred uses for a good extract of beef— 
not in the sick room, but in the kitchen. 


armours 


Extract of Beef 
We are willing to give you the silver free 


simply to get you to use a few jars. For 
you'll never be without extract of beef once 
you know what it means. 


All the delicious flavors which the expert 
chef imparts to his meat-dishes, can be at- 
tained by you through the use of this savory 
household help. Add it to soups and to 
gravies. Note what your people say when 
they taste them. 

mpart it to “‘left-overs”— see how it freshens 
them. Make stews from the parts of meat that you 
now throw away. This extract gives to the meat 
the flavor that it lacks. You can utilize twice as 
much of the meat that you buy, if you'll use Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. It saves twice its own cost in this 
saving of meat alone. 

Armour’s has four times the strength of ordinary 
extracts of beef. Armour’s is concentrated. 

The directions are always 


“Use One Fourth as Much” 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one fourth as 
far. Just try one jar of Armour's. Lear at least 
some of its hundred uses. 

Decide if you'll ever again go without it. 

Get one of these beautiful initialed silver pieces. 
See if you want a full set. 

When sending the caps for the silverware, 


address Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. R. 
Always send 10c with each cap. 


ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 


Save the library slips in Extract of Beef 
jars. They get you magazines free. 


beautiful lily pattern. 
You can get this 
‘pattern only from 
us. We will send 
up to twelve 
spoons or twelve 
>) spreaders, or any 


— a ° 
Swed twelve pieces 
—— assorted. 


I make all sorts 
of clear glass for 
all sorts of uses; 
each the _ best 
glass for its par- 
ticular purpose. 

For my Pearl 
‘Glass lamp- 
chimneys— that 
bear my name, 
Macbeth—I 
make the _ best 
glass ever put 
into a lamp-chimney. 

These chimneys are clear as 
crystal, and they won't break 
from heat; proper shapes and 
lengths, and they fit. 


I'll send you, free, my lamp-chimney book, to tell vou 
the right chimney for any burner, Address 





Keg. U. S. Pat. OF 


M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Tailored Suits 


Made-to-M E Ch 
New York Styles ; l () to *A() ie 


Fall Style Book and Samples FREE 


“‘NATIONAL’’ Suits are made to the measure 
of our customers, all of whom send us their orders 
by mail. We have been making these perfect-fitting suits 
in this way for Twenty-One Years. 


All this time we have been accumulating experi- 
ence, learning how to make suits better and better—and, 
important to You—all of this —Twenty-One Years of 
experience and knowledge and _ skill can go into the 
making of Your Suit this Fall. 


And there iseven more. At the ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ 
you will have the service of this country’s best de- 
signers, of the most expert cutters and _tailors—all 
specialists in knowing how to make suits that not 

only fit, but that also bring individuality of style to 
the wearer. 


Would YOU learn the self-satisfaction and per- 
sonal pride in wearing a really fashionable and _ well-cut 
suit? The long service and economy of a ‘‘NATIONAI.’’ 
suit, well tailored of fashionable and durable materials? 
W ould you know the really new styles? Would you like to 
see the new plaited flounce skirts and the new length coats? 


Then this is the first step for you to take: 


Write us today for your FREE copy of the 
““NATIONAL”’ Fall Style Book and Samples pictured 
below. This Style Book will give you your own choice 
of all the new styles, of all the really desirable styles of the 
season. 


“NATIONAL” Styles are New York 
Styles and “NATIONAL” Work- 


manship is Perfect 


Any suit you may select from your ‘*NATIONAL"* Fall 
Style Book will bea New York Suit—will be made for you with all 
the grace and becomingness the ‘‘NA TIONAL" knows how to put 
into a suit. It will be finished as only a “NATIONAL” Suit is 
finished, for ‘*NATIONAL’* Workmanship is perfect. There 

is nevera flaw in a ‘““NATIONAL"” Suit. Seven examinations 
during its making ensure careful, painstaking, perfect work. 


And now about materials. With your Style Book we will send 
you, if you ask for them, a large assortment of samples selected from 
our 400 new Fall and Winter materials—embracing all the imported 
and domestic novelty suitings, and everything desirable that will be 
worn the coming season. 


You select your material from these samples. You select your 
suit from the Style Book. We do all the rest and we take all the risk. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL ”’ Guar- 
antee Tag—our signed Guarantee-—attached. This tag says 
that you may return any “NATIONAL” garment not satis- 
factory to you and we will refund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 

The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all parts 
of the world. 


And now we have told our story. And so with this YOUR 
copy of the ““NATIONAL” Style Book waiting for you—won't 
you write for it today? Isn't it to your interest to wnte NOW ? 


In writing for the Style Book be sure to state whether you wish 
samples for a Tailor-Made Suit and state the colors you prefer. 
Samples are sent only when asked for. 





“NATIONAL” 





= NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
* 222 WEST 247TF ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ready-Made Garments 


Waists Furs Petticoats Misses’ Suits and Dresses 
Skirts Dresses Corsets Misses’ Coats 
Cleth Coats Sweaters Hosiery Girls’ Dresses and Coats 


Fur Coats Hats and Plumes MuslinUnderwear Boys’ Clothing 
Rain-Coats Rauffs and Boas Knit Underwear lefants’ Wear 


Express charges prepaid 


Why not learn all the desirable new fashions from Your 
Copy of the “‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book? Why not 
see the New Duchess and Gainsborough Hats, the New 
Dresses, which return this season to the pretty styles of the 


‘Twelfth Century, the New Long Coat Sweaters, the new. 


‘‘Silcotta’’ Petticoat, something you have never seen 
before, and all the new ideas in Misses’ and Girls’ Suits, 
Dresses and Coats? It gives you so many new style hints, 
suggests so much to you and gives such complete informa- 
tion about what is going to be worn that it is the one 
indispensable fashion guide of the season. 


It shows the largest and most complete line of stylish, 
Ready-Made Garments in America. And all of them are 
perfectly illustrated in a profusion of desirable new Styles 
2 we ““NATIONAL?’’ Style Book we want to send You 

REE. 


But now comes the wonderful part, the part of real 
interest to you: American women are going to select and 
buy more of the garments shown in this “‘“NATIONAL’’ 
Style Book than they are of any other business establish- 
ment in the world. 


Let us re-state this tremendous fact for you. Because 
of the splendid Style of the garments shown in this 
“‘NATIONAL?”’ Style Book and because of the low prices, 
American women are again this season going to prefer and 
buy more ““NATIONAL?”’ garments than of any similar 
line in the world. 


Also please remember that these women live in every 
city and town in America and combined they have access to 
every store in America. Yetthey prefer “‘NATIONAL’’ 
Garments—by preference they buy of the ““NATIONAL.”’ 
Isn’t it necessarily because of three things, Style, Saving 
and Satisfaction? 


One “NATIONAL” Style Book 
Belongs to You—You Only 
Need to Write for It 


Now the ““NATIONAL?’’ Fall Style Book pictured 
below is your property. Will you write for it? Also it is 
Your Opportunity to learn the new fashions, because this 
season’s styles are greatly changed—everything is radically 
new. It is imperative that no woman even consider in- 
vesting in a single Fall garment until she sees these new 
styles and learns just what will be worn. 


The Most Complete Fashion Publication of the Year 


More care and more money have been spent in the production of 
this Style Book than on any fashion publication issued. It is filled 
from cover to cover with beautiful illustrations of all the new and 
desirable styles and information regarding dress. 


And when we say that one copy of this complete book is yours 
FREE—we mean just that. We mean that we will gladly send to 
every woman one copy of this ‘“‘NATIONAL” Style Book, en- 
tirely FREE, all postage prepaid. Will you write for your copy 
and learn the New Styles? 
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The complete NATIONAL Styiz Book will be sent free upon request 






222 WEST 247T ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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and then would come the darkness of his 
own young heart wiping out the whole 
slateful. But boy’s magic doesn't trouble 
me—or Merlin’s either for that matter. I 
followed the boy by the flashes and the 
whirling wildfire of his discontent, and 
oh, but I grieved for him! Oh, but I 
grieved for him! He pounded back and 
forth like a bullock in a strange pasture— 
sometimes alone—sometimes waist-deep 
among his shadow-hounds: sometimes 
leading his shadow-knights on a hawk- 
winged horse to rescue his shadow-girls. 
I never guessed he had such magic at his 
command, but it’s often that way with 
boys. 

“Just when the owl comes home for the 
second time, I saw Sir Huon and the Lady 
ride down my Hill where there’s not much 
magic allowed except mine. They were 
very pleased at the Boy’s magic—the 
valley flared with it—and I heard them 
settling his splendid fortune when they 
should find it in their hearts to let him go 
among folk in housen. Sir Huon was for 
making him a great King somewhere or 
other, and the Lady was for making him 
a marvellous wise man whom all should 
praise for his skill and kindness. She 
was very kind-hearted. 

“Of a sudden we saw the flashes of his 
discontent turned back on the clouds, 
and his shadow-hounds stopped baying. 

“*There’s magic fighting magic over 
yonder,’ the Lady Esclairmonde cried, 
reining up. ‘Who is against him?’ 

“IT could have told her, but I did not 
count it any of my business to speak of 
Asa Thor's comings and goings.” 

‘‘How did you know?” said Una. 

“A slow North East wind blew up, 
sawing and fretting through the oaks ina 
way I remembered. The wildfire roared 
up, one last time in one sheet, and snuffed 
out like a rushlight, and a bucketful of 
stinging hail fell, We heard the Boy 
walking in the Long Slip—where I first 
met you. 

‘Here, oh, come here!’ said the Lady 
Esclairmonde, and stretched out her 
arms in the dark. 

‘‘He was coming slowly, but he stum- 
bled in the footpath just like any mortal's 
man. 

‘““Why, what’s this?’ he said to him- 
self. We three heard him. 

‘Hold, lad, hold! ’Ware Cold Iron!’ 
said Sir Huon, and they two swept down 
like night-jars, crying as they rode. 

“T ran at their stirrups, but it was too 
late. We felt that the Boy had touched 
Cold Iron somewhere in the dark, for the 
Horses of the Hill shied off, and whipped 
round, snorting. 

“Then I judged it was time for me to 
show myself in my own shape; so I did. 

‘‘*Whatever it is,’ I said, ‘he has taken 
hold of it. Now we must find out what- 
ever it zs that he has taken hold of; for it 
will be his fortune.’ 

‘“““Come here, Robin,’ the boy shouted, 
as soon as he heard my voice. ‘I don't 


age] HE reader crushed up the paper 

| and stuffed it into his pocket. 
The key turned in the lock, 
the door opened, and Miss 
Wishart said quietly: 

‘Come to yer tea, Jock.”’ 

The boy obeyed in surprise as well as 
with alacrity. It was not near the usual 
hour for tea. 

“Wash yer haun’s an’ face,” said the 
woman as he entered the kitchen, ‘fan’ 
brush yer hair.”’ 

Having performed his toilet, the boy 
took his place at the table, which was now 
covered with a coarse but snowy cloth and 
laid with common but shining dishes. 

After repeating a lengthy grace the 
aunt poured out tea. Then froma panon 
the hob she fished an egg and from the 
oven brought a plate of fried potatoes. 
She set both before her nephew. 

“Eat slow,’’ she said, ‘‘or ye'll hurt 
yersel’.”” 

Neither her face nor her voice softened. 
The boy gave her one awkward glance and 
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COLD IRON 
(Continued from page 210) 


know what I’ve hold of,’ and he felt round 
him in the dark. 

“It is in your hands,’ I[ called back. 
‘Tell us if it is hard and cold, with jewels 
atop. For that will be a King’s sceptre.’ 

““Not by a furrow-long,’ he said, and 
stooped and tugged, in the dark. We 
heard him. 

‘““Has it a handle and two cutting 
edges?’ I called. ‘For that'll be a 
Knight's sword.’ 

“No, it hasn't,’ he says. ‘It’s neither 
plough-share, whittle, hook, nor crook, 
nor aught I’ve yet seen men handle.’ By 
this time he was scratching in the dirt to 
prize it up. 

‘Whatever it is, you know who put it 
there, Robin,’ said Sir Huon to me, ‘or 
you would not ask those questions. You 
should have told meas soon as you knew.’ 

““What could you or I have done 
against the Smith that made it and laid 
it for him to find?’ I said, and I whispered 
Sir Huon what I had seen at the Forge on 
Thor's Day, when the babe was first 
brought to the Hill. 

“Oh, good-bye, our dreams!’ said Sir 
Huon. ‘It’s neither sceptre, sword nor 
plough! Maybe yet it’s a bookful of 
learning, bound with iron clasps. There's 
a chance for a splendid fortune in that 
sometimes.’ 

“But we knew we were only speaking 
to comfort ourselves, and the Lady Es- 
clairmonde, having been a woman, said 
so. 

“*Thur aie! Thur help us!’ the Boy 
called. ‘It is round, without end, Cold 
Iron, four fingers wide and a thumb thick, 
and there is writing on the breadth of it.’ 

“Read the writing if you have the 
learning,’ I called. The darkness had 
lifted by then, and the owl was out over 
the fern. 

‘He called back, reading the runes on 
the iron :— 


‘Few can see 
Further forth 
Than when the child 
Meets the Cold Iron.’ 


And there he stood, in clear starlight, 
with a new, heavy, shining slave-ring 
round his proud neck. 

“Ts this how it goes?’ he asked, while 
the Lady Esclairmonde cried. 

“*That is how it goes,’ I said. He 
hadn't snapped the catch home yet, 
though. 

‘“*What fortune does it mean for him?’ 
said Sir Huon, while the Boy fingered the 
ring. ‘You who walk under Cold Iron, 
you must tell us and teach us.’ 

“Tell I can, but teach I cannot,’ I 
said. ‘The virtue of the Ring is only that 
he must go among folk in housen hence- 
forward, doing what they want done, or 
what he knows they need, all old England 
over. Never will he be his own master, 
nor yet ever any man’s. He will get half 
he gives, and give twice what he gets, till 
his life’s last breath; and if he lays aside 


JOCK 


(Continued from page 199) 


dropped hiseyes. Again he felt glad that 
he had stayed the fall of the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ but shame was mingled with 
the satisfaction. In silence he began toeat. 
The merest hint of tendernesson the wom- 
an’s part just then would have started a 


flood of regrets from the heart of the boy. | 


»? 


“‘Ikat slow,’’ she said again, and sipped 
the tea from her saucer. 

Jock pushed the fried potatoes toward 
her. 

‘““Are ye no’ for ony?” he asked with an 
effort. 

She shook her head. 
ner,’’ she muttered. 

It was now plain to the boy that she 
had really made the tea early for his sake. 
He struggled to express his regrets, but— 

“T’ve had plenty tattics the day,” she 
added grimly. If she had only smiled! 

Jock choked slightly. 

“Eat slow,’’ she repeated once more, 
mechanically. Thereafter the boy was 
fain to gobble his food and be done with it. 

He sat by the hearth while his aunt 


“T had ma din- 


his load before he draws that last breath, 
all his work will go for naught.’ 

‘“*Oh, cruel, wicked Thor!’ cried the 
Lady Esclairmonde. ‘Ah, look, see, all 
of you! The catch is still open! He 
hasn't locked it. He can still take it off. 
He can still come back. Come back!’ 
She went as near as she dared, but she 
could not lay hands on Cold Iron. The 
Boy could have taken it off, yes. We 
waited to see if he would, but he put up 
his hand, and the snap locked home. 

“*What else can I do?’ said he. 

“Surely then, you will do,’ I said. 
‘Morning’s coming, and if you three have 
any farewells to take, take them now, for 
after daylight, Cold Iron must be your 
master.’ 

“So the three sat down, cheek by wet 
cheek telling over their farewells till 
morning light. As good a boy as ever 
lived, he was.” 

“And what happened to him?” asked 
Dan. 

“When morning came, Cold Iron was 
master of him and his fortune, and he 
went to work among folkin housen. Pres- 
ently he came across a maid like-minded 
with himself, and they were wedded, 
and had bushels of children, as the saying 
is. Perhaps you’ll meet some of his 
breed, some time.” 

“Thank you,” said Una. “But what 
did the poor Lady Esclairmonde do?” 

“What cama you do when Asa Thor lays 
the Cold Iron in a lad’s path? She and 
Sir Huon were comforted to think they 
had given the Boy good store of learning 
to act and influence on folk in housen. 
For he was a good boy! Isn't it getting 
on for breakfast time? TlH walk with 
you a little.” 

When they were well in the centre of 
the bone-dry fern, Dan nudged Una, who 
stopped and put on a boot as quickly as 
she could. 

“Now,” she said, “‘you can’t get any 
Oak, Ash, and Thorn leaves from here, 
and’’—she balanced wildly on one leg— 
“I’m standing on Cold Iron. What’ll 
you do if we don’t go away?” 

“E-eh? of all mortal impudence!”’ said 
Puck, as Dan, also in one boot, grabbed 
his sister’s hand to steady himself. He 
walked round them, shaking with delight. 
“This comes of taking away your Doubt 
and Fear! But /’ll settle you!”’ 


A minute later they charged into old 
Hobden at his simple breakfast of cold 
roast pheasant, shouting that there was a 
wasps’ nest in the fen which they had 
nearly stepped on, and asking him to 
come and smoke it out. 

“It’s too early for wops-nestes, an’ I 
don’t go diggin’ in the Hill, not for 
shillin’s,"’ said the old man _ placidly. 
‘You've a thorn in your foot, Miss Una. 
Sit down, and put on your t’other boot. 
You're too old to be caperin’ barefoot on 
an empty stomach. Stay it with this 
chicken o’ mine.”’ 


washed the dishes. When that was over, 
and the kitchen in perfect order, she call- 
ed him to her at the window. 

“IT seen ye had gotten pent on yer jayk- 
et. That’s what ye get wi’ runnin’ aboot 
the docks. Come here till I sce if terpen- 
tine ‘Il tak’ it aff. Hoo cam’ ye to get 
pent on yer jayket ?”’ 

“T got it on a boat,” he replied, ofr his 
guard. 

“On a boat! An’ what was ye daein’ 
on a boat? Was ye no’ feart the boat 
wud sail awa’ wi’ ye?” 

‘‘I—I wisht it had!” 

“Ye wisht it had? Oh, ye bad, stupit 
boy! Noo, tak’ the things oot yer pooches 
till I clean yer jayket. Haste ye noo! 
This pooch—what’s in it?” 

Jock hesitated—and was lost. The 
next moment his aunt had jerked forth 
“Jack Transome; or, The Gentleman 
Pirate.” 

“What's this? Oh, ha’e I no’ warned 
ye no’ to read sic evil trash ?”’ 

(Continued on page 221) 





EXQUISITE BRUSSELS 
NET WAIST .... - 


FINEST FRENCH VOILE $2.98 


SKIRT .. $7.48 


Send mn your order to-day for either or both of these carly 
fall models. Remember that our binding guarantee 
of satisfaction in every respect or moncy refunded tn- 
cluding transportation charges both ways insures you 
against any loss. Don’t fail to state size desired, 
and remember we take all the risk of pleasing you. 
BELLAS HESS & CO., New York City, New Yerk. 

2D 22 gine : D a 
Cage genom - ade over China 
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Silk, showing the 
$2.98 






new Parisian side 
effect. Yoke of finest 
Point Gaze lace in 
heavy raised design, 
and an insertion of 
same lace runs from 
yoke on left side to bot- 
fame ton of waist. Plaitiags 
ws of net edged with 
mw French valenciennes 

me lace from shoulder to 
waist Hne as illus- 
trated. Back ofwaist 
has small lace yoke 

to match front and 
six plaits edged with 
valenciennes lace. 
Waist opens at back 
and fastens with finest 
1 buttons. The col- 

ar, which is entirely 
of net, is trimmed with two 
insertions of French epedee 
and two rows of valenciennes 
lace edge. The long sleeves 
have tworows of valenciennes 
lace from shoulder to cuff with 
ten horizontal plaits of net 
ed with valenciennes lace 
ween. Cuffstrimmed to 
match collar. An extremely 
elaborate and beautiful 
model, !n sizes 82 to 44 bust 


white or ecrucolor, SasOS 




























$7.48 
with” Catalogue Free 
aie Write today for our 


handsomely illustra- 
ted catalogue of New 
York City’s latest 
Broadway and Fifth 
Avenuestyles. The 
largest exclusivel 
wearing ap 
catalogue issued 
in NewYork City. 
Has 144 pages. 
Will be ready 
Sept. 5th. Sent 
_ free to any ad- 
dress upon ap- 
plication. 
8D 28.—Voile Skirts will 
again be extremely popu- 


sow: Sent Jar this fall, and the 
r this an num- 
oboe ber which we here illas- 


trate is one of the very latest models brought out in New 
York City. Made from finest French voile, that wiry tex- 
ture which we can thoroughly recommend for its beautiful 
appearance and splendid wearing qualities. Han y 
designed with yoke effect from belt to about 18 inches below 
waist Hine. This yoke fits snugly around the hips and {fs cut 
in s:allops from which the broad plaits are gracefully sus- 
pended. The two plaits forming el in front, as well as 
all the scallops, are beautifully or stitched, piped with 
satin and finished with jet buttons. Inverted plaited back. 
Skirt comes in black only; sizes 22 to 30 waist ineas- $7 48 
ee inches len Fetes eae et ° 
»—Same Skirt with Pure taffeta Sil 
Suen ee ee P $10.98 


WwW Write 
we» BELLASHESSA(CO = 
B h for our 
Hon, BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. FREE 


sedge NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. ‘com 


If You 


| Embroider 


and want to get much more brilliant ef- 
fects than silk has ever given, you will find 
the new material, ‘*GLOSSILLA,” to be 
the thing you have been 
looking for. 





















Striking effects; Silk looks 
dull in comparison. The 
finest embroideries on cloth, 
silk and all other colored ma- 
terials are being made with “GLOS- 
SILLA.” The best embroider shops 

are recommending “ GLOSSILLA. 
Try it. 

Glossilla {s produced fn ev color — 
ev shade. If not procuratle. hia your 
dealer, write to us giving his name. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO., 
Dept. 0 


107 to 113 Grand St., 
New York. 



















Don't 
Wash 
Your 
Hair 
So 
Often 


keep it soft, 
clean and 


fluffy with bs 


W & B Swedish 


Hair Powder 
The Dry Shampoo. | 


that cleanses the hair without washing. The pow- 
der removes dust, grease and excessive oil after 
brushing. Keeps the hair in splendid condition. 

Price $1.00, 50¢ (by mail 60c) and 10c. If your dealer 


can't supply you, send 10c for a ilberal triel package and 
panphlet “How to Have Handsome Halr." a 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. D, 170 Fifth Avenue, 1, Y. 3 


a 


FREE CULTURE ae 


and Lesson ip Hairdressing. No cost, rio obil- 
gation. ABSOLUTELY FRaR. Learn every branch 
of Reauty Culture. Don‘t delay. Send now, aay 
Madame Boyd System, 86K Seyd Bag, Omala, 
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A boudoir towel woven in 
panel stripes 


Runner for buffet, table or bureau 


Doilies may match it 


A bathroom towel with contrasting panel 
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The newest linen-chest, with the opening in front 
to permit of drawers 
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Linen centerpiece and doilies Tea napkins of fine linen with embroidered 
embroidered with rose color silk scallops and eyelet design 
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One of many exquisite centerpieces consisting of lace appliquéd on a linen center 





mented with the owner’s initial at the center 


The embroidery may be supple- 


This is very effective on a bare table 





New bed-linen scaiioped and doubie hemstitched by machine These wear Luncheon cloth and napkin showing the novel use 


well and are not extravagant in price 





which one may select this season. 


HOUGH household linens have a propensity for 
giving out at any and every time, the general re- 
plenishing of this commodity seems most natu- 
rally to occur in the early Autumn. There are 
some really novel and attractive things from 


Many handsome dinner and 


of color in the weaving 


tea cloths, which have napkins to match, show the woven de- 
sign in color The all-white damasks are as beautiful as ever. 
Not only towels, but pillow-cases, sheets and bedspreads, 
appear in new attractiveness. 
Tea napkins are of linen almost as light as the handkerchief 
variety and daintily embroidered. 








The use of ‘‘Serpentine 
Crépe’’ by the modistes of 


London and Paris, as well 


as of every American City, 
shows the popularity of 


this fabric. The Fall and 


Winter styles include a wide 
range of patterns and color- 
ings exactly adapted to every 
individual taste and need. 
No other fabric makes up 
into such dainty and stylish 


Kimonos 


House Gowns 


Wrappers’ .., 


“Serpentine Crépe” drapes beautifully and 
its peculiar crinkle is not affected by water. It 
can be washed without ironing. and repeated 
washing improves its crinkle. 

The twenty-six plain shades embrace every- 
thing that isnewand modish. Beautiful ctfects 
are produced by stencilling the plain shades. 

The Oriental, Floral and other fancy patterns 
charm the eye and are widely used for draperies, 
curtains, etc.. as well as dresses. 

Beware of imitation fabrics whose colorings 
and crinkle do not give satisfaction. There 
is only one “Serpentine Crépe” and it was 
originated and is exclusively made by us. 

“ Serpentine Crépe’’ is sold by nearly all the 
best retailers at not over 19 cents a yard. 

Ask your retailer for “Serpentine Crépe.” 
If he has not the patterns or colorings you 
desire, he can easily get them for you. If you 
have difficulty in supplying your wants. send 
to us for free sample book and list of retailers 
handling * Serpentine Crépe.” 
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No matter how particular you are nor how much you 
pay, you cannot make nor buy better soups than Campbell’s. 


If you could only come here and see how we make them you would 
realize why this is so. 

You would see the big whole-quarters of prime beef and mutton that we 
use to make our meat stock rich and full-flavored; the choice selected poultry 
—as daintily prepared as you could do it at home; and the fresh delicate 
vegetables right out of the garden; and always put up the day they are picked— 
green peas, tips of tender white asparagus, crisp fragrant celery and luscious 
juicy red-ripe tomatoes just pulled from the vines. 

For your own sake try 


Gambtla., Sours 


That is the only way to know how good they are. 
Try them for your dainty luncheon; your formal dinner, or for a light 
family meal at any time. There’s a kind for every occasion. They are full of 
wholesome nourishment; easy to digest; easy to prepare. And they cost you 
less than if you made them yourself. Why not order a few cans right now? 
Lf not entirely satisivd your egrocer returns your money. 
Could there be any stronger guarantee? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Tomato Mullipatawny Celery Pea 

Veyetable TomatOkra Beef Bouillon 

Ox Tail Clam Chowder Julienne Printanter 

Mock Turtle Clam Bouillon Asparayus = Pepper Pot: 

Chirken Mutton Broth Consomme Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 


Vermicelll-Tomato 
Just add hot water, bring to a boil, and serve. 


Shall we send you a free ony of Campbell’s Menu Book? 
tis full of sensible, helpful suggestions. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL Company, Camden N J 


Look for the red-and-white label 





Give sugary joys to sissy boys 
But “Campre ls Soup!" say I. 

Rather the bliss of a bow] like this 
Than a bake-shop full of pie. 




























The 
tN Heaviest })\ ay 
Wy Silver Plate \ ee \ 
Since first manufac- | 


tured in 1847 by the 


original Rogers Bros., 


“1BAT ROGERS BROS. 


has always borne the highest 
reputation for quality and beauty 
of design. ‘To-day, the trade mark 


84] ROGERS BROS. ravets 


stamped on forks, spoons and 
fancy serving pieces expresses the 
heaviest triple plate—an assurance 
of longer service than ever before— 


** Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 


Wide variety of patterns—both 
simple and ornate—afford a selec- 
tion for the most exacting taste. 








ware 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Send for Catalogue “I-17” showing 
all styles. 

MERIDEN GRITANNIA CO., 


International Silver C bin Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRAN 


CHICAGO 
Isco 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE CORSET 
It May Give Strength and Support if Rightly Worn 


By CHARLOTTE C. WEST, M.D. 


HROW that into the furnace 
when you get home,” was the 
invariable comment of a noted 
medical man, as with a dis- 
dainful gesture he indicated 

the corset of each clinical patient who 

was presented to him for examination, at 
the same time casting a sidelong glance 
of disapproval at his woman assistant, 
who was obviously always well corseted. 

The woman physician worked along 
silently in this clinic until an opportunity 
enabled her to show one of the patients 
that her condition—gastroptosis and en- 
teroptosis (prolapse or falling of the stom- 
ach and intestines)—was caused by the 
improper use of corsets. 

“Yes,”’ quickly remarked the professor, 
“throw them into the furnace when you 
get home, and—don’t wear them home!”’ 

“But I can’t ‘do’ without my corsets!’’ 
wailed the patient, whereupon the well- 
corseted woman physician said: 

“The improper use, not the use of it. 
You are abusing the most sensible and 
most hygienic garment women wear, be- 
cause you don’t know how to wear it. 

‘‘Because, in my dissecting days, I, 
with a number of other students, was 
horrified when our instructor called us 
around the body of a young woman, a 
mere girl (evidently a dunseuse), whose 
ribs were overlapped several inches and 
whose abdominal organs, the liver espe- 
cially, were pressed down almost into 
the pelvis. Although I have never for- 
gotten this terrible picture, [ did not 
scorn the innocent piece of wearing ap 
parel Ly means of which this poor girl 
had so fearfully mutilated her body; but 
rather I felt a sickening sense of shame 
that there had existed an intelligence so 
perverted as to cripple the highest work 
of creation, for—what? That she might 
be squeezed into a sixteen-inch waist!” 

“Well,” put in the professor, waving his 
hand toward the patient, ‘‘here is anoth- 
er who comes to us with a train of symp- 
toms traceable to the use of corsets.” 

“No!” interposed the woman doctor, 
‘“‘to the abuse of the corset. She will now 
be taught how to wear it, and its proper 
use will not alone restore the prolapsed 
organs, but will give this poor woman 
renewed strength and vigor.” 

The professor looked incredulous 
However, with the open mind of the true 
scientist, he was willing to vacate the 
premises he had always maintained, could 
he be convinced of his biased attitude. 
So well was he ultimately convinced that 
he suggested the doctor ‘‘write up” the 
corset from a medical viewpoint. 





no long have women (and a good 

many men) worn some form of gar- 
ment such as that now termed a corset? 
In prehistoric days man fashioned some 
kind of raiment with which to “gird his 
loins.’’ Our first knowledge of any sort 
of covering for women includes a band 
or mammullicre, worn under the breasts, 
or mamme,tosupportthem. From these 
two articles of attire, it would be inter- 
esting to trace the gradual evolution of 
the modern corset, unquestionably made 
necessary by the advancement of civili- 
zation. And is it not reasonable to assert 
that an article of apparel which has for 
centuries withstood the shafts of ridicule, 
possesses some extraordinary virtue, and 
has not been dependent upon vanity for 
its survival through the ages? 

It seems strange, in view of these facts, 
that the medical profession has persist- 
ently maintained its opposition to this 
garment, and only now is awakening to 
an appreciation of its therapeutic value. 

In man, because of the erect posture, 
the abdomen is undoubtedly the most 
vulnerable portion of the body, and all are 
agreed that its natural supports (the thin 
muscular walls) are an insufficient pro- 
tection to the organs which they cover. 

When from faulty positions in sitting, 
standing or walking, from gradual relax- 
ation of the ligamentous and bony verte- 
bral column, from disease of the internal 
organs, from the accumulation of;abdom- 


inal fat, and from other causes this mus- 
cular wall becomes weakened and flaccid, 
what pressure nature intended it to exert 
upon the abdominal contents is reduced 
to a minimum or lost; and consequent- 
ly it becomes impossible for these great 
organs to retain their normal relations. 

What happens? A gradual ‘‘shifting’’ 
of the stomach, liver or kidneys from their 
moorings; they descend, gravitate, to- 
ward the lower abdominal zone, carry- 
ing with them the intestines and other 
structures. Physicians who have made a 
study of such conditions find that many 
cases of neurasthenia, “‘irritable’’ spine, 
chronic headache, lumbago and constant 
backache, etc., etc., are due to prolapsed 
abdominal organs and intestines and can 
be corrected, not by means of surgery, as 
has been the vogue, but by properly fitted 
artificial supports—by the corset anatom- 
ically adjusted. 


SOR SES 


SHORT corset curved in just below the 
breast bone (such as those which were 
commonly worn ten years ago), laced 
snugly around the waist and loose over 
the abdomen and flanks, is an abomina- 
tion! Such a corset breeds all sorts ot 
mischief by pushing duwn the liver and 
stomach; these, exerting further pressure, 
cause serious damage to the pelvic organs 
and to the circulation there. The evils 
resulting from this poorly constructed cor- 
set, so wretchedly worn, are as far reach- 
ing as is the wonderfully good effect of a 
proper garment correctly adjusted. 

If it were possible to assume and to re- 
tain an ideally erect posture, with the 
brim of the pelvis (the lower bony sup- 
ports of the trunk) at a right angle with 
the spinal column, we would require no 
artificial aids. Unfortunately this ideal 
posture is rarely seen unaided. It has 
its best expression in military’ men. 

This ideal posture can readily be ac- 
quired by judicious pelvic and abdominal 
supports. A healthy and sensible corset 
is one which reaches from five to seven 
inches below the hips, completely encir- 
cling the lower abdomen and bony stnruc- 
tures which form the pelvis. The hy- 
gienic hose supporters assist in keeping 
the corset in this situation; it is now laced 
from below upward. The pelvis is thus 
held firmly in its normal horizontal posi- 
tion. The spinal column assumes its nor- 
mal vertical position, and the support is 
uniformly upward. 

One unconsciously assumes the ideally 
erect posture. Over the bony struc- 
tures, which completely take in the hips 
and upper portion of the thighs, the pres- 
sure can be relatively great; as the softer 
parts are reached, there must be no com- 
pression, simply a good, comfortable fit. 
In men the garment need reach no higher 
than the waistline; in women it extends 
above and is loosely adjusted to protect 
and support the bust. 

Both men and women with protruding 
and pendulous abdomen make a great 
mistake when they hamper themselves 
with various devices constructed of un- 
yielding materials which are built upon 
an absolutely erroneous conception of the 
needs they are supposed to fulfil. 

Every corset and every abdominal 
supporter should encircle the upper 
thighs and pelvis, and be fitted upon the 
person who is to wear it. An immense 
variety of forms are carried by all large 
houses, and women are employed whoare 
specially instructed in the art of fitting. 

Abdominal supporters for both sexes, 
built of soft materials, and in accordance 
with modern medical ideas upon the sub- 
ject, are procurable in all large cities. 

Metchnikotf, the great biologist, in his 
‘“‘Prolongation of Life,’’ shows that wom- 
en live longer than men, and this irre- 
spective of station or racc; and since in 
every walk of life women wear some form 
of corset, is it not fair to presume that it 
has not been an agency for harm? On 
the contrary, who can say that the lon- 
gevity of women may not be dependent 
upon the beneficent effect of the much 
maiigned corset f 





Seas} HE glared at the paper. 
‘‘Dinna waste it,”’ cried Jock. 
“It’s no’ mines. I promised 
to gi’e it back to Jamie 
M’ Meekin.”’ 

‘An’ I’ve tell’t ye no’ to gang wi’ Ja- 
mie M’Meekin. He's nu’ anice boy. But 
him an’ you'll be better wantin’ this 
trash.’’ So saying she tore the paper in 
pieces and flung them on the fire. 

‘*I—I hate ye!’ screamed the boy. 

If she winced, it was but slightly. 

‘‘Ha’e ye ony mair o’ that trash on ye?” 
she demanded. ‘‘Awell, dinna let me 
catch ye readin’ the like again. I tell 
ye, yell never grow to be a guid man if ye 
strap yer heid wi’ trash an’ gang aboot 
wi’ boyslike thon M’Meekinladdie. Mind 





that!’’ She poured a little turpentine on 
a scrap of flannel. ‘“‘Keep still till I get at 
the pent.” 


“T wisht ma fayther wud come back,” 
he said, checking a sob. 

“T wisht he wud! But I doot he’d be 
vexed to hear o’— —”’ 


‘‘He wudna be vexed. He wud let me | 


gang wi’ Jamie, an’ he wud let me read 
stories, an’ he wud let me gang oot at 
nicht, an’ m 

‘*Whisht!”’ 

There was silence until the last of the 
paint was removed. Then Jock careless- 
ly remarked that he was going out fora 
little while. 

‘“‘Na,”’ said his aunt decidedly. ‘“Ye've 
been oot plenty the day. I'll gi’e ye the 
new Misstonary atl to read, an’ ye'll 
jist rest yersel’ till it’s time to gang to the 
prayer-meetin’ wi’ me. This is Wednes- 
day, ye ken.” 

Jock made a grimace. “I dinna want 
to read the Missionary \fatl; I dinna 
want to gang to the prayer-meetin’.”’ 

‘‘When ye’re a man ye'll be glad to 
think ye did baith.”’ 

‘“‘When I'ma man—I'll be a pirate!” he 
declared wildly. 

“A what?” 

‘“‘A pirate!” 

“Tits, laddie! Dinna haver!”’ 

“I’m no’ haverin’! An’ I want to gang 
oot noo. I—I was to gi’e Jamie back his 
paper—the paper ye—ye stole.”’ 

‘Jock!’ she said sternly, ‘‘dinna dare 
to repeat that. Ye canna gang oot the 
nicht.’’ 

“I—I'll come back in time for the 
meetin’.” 

Miss Wishart shook her head and pro- 
ceeded to put past the turpentine. 

‘‘If ye dinna let me gang oot,” said the 
boy furiously, “T’ll—I'll dae something 
ye winna like.”’ 

‘‘T never break ma word,’’ she returned 
without emotion. ‘Ye maun learn to be 
obedient. Some day ye’ll maybe under- 
stan’ that I kent best what was guid for ve. 
See! There’s the new Alisstonary \[ail—”’ 

Jock dashed the paper from her hand 
and rushed from the kitchen, into the par- 
lor. As the “Gentleman Pirate’”’ had been 
consumed by fire so had Jock’s nobler 
aspirations been burnt up by rage. Seiz- 
ing the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ raising it as 
high as he could reach, he let it fall upon 
the case of waxen fruits. To his ears the 
moderate crash was appalling. For an 
instant he stood stunned. Then he back- 
ed away to the farthest corner of the room 
and, leaning against the wall, stared 
stupidly at the ruin he had wrought. 

‘‘What was that noise?’ Miss Wishart 
stood in the doorway. ‘*‘What——"’ 

Her voice failed; her face went white; 
her fingers gripped the edge of the door. 
To the shivering boy she seemed to swell 
and then collapse, to grow smaller than 
ever he had seen her. 

Slowly she lifted her eyes from the 
wreckage; for a moment they rested on 
Jock, and a quiver passed over her face. 

‘An’ it was ma mither'’s pride,”’ she mur- 
mured, and went shuffling from the room. 
A minute later she came back 

‘‘Ye can gang oot, if ye want,” she said 
in a colorless tone of voice, without look- 
ing at him. Once more she retired, and 
Jock heard the kitchen door close behind 
her. 

He turned his face to the wall. 
this the sweetness of revenge? 

In the kitchen Miss Wishart was on her 
knees. 

“‘O Lord, I didna mean for him tu hate 
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me,’’ she muttered over and over again. 
An hour dragged past. The boy got 
his cap and stole from the house, after 
long fumbling at the door, perhaps in the 
hope that his going might be forbidden. 
He avoided the usual haunts of Jamic 
M’Meekin and the other lads of his ac- 
quaintance,enot altogether because of the 
destruction of the ‘‘Gentleman Pirate,’’ for 
which he would have to account. He 
desired to reach the docks unobserved— 
to make another desperate etfort for what 
he imagined to be freedom. So far he 
had been less lucky than the boys of whom 
he had read, the boys who had won safely 
to sea at the very first attempt. But he 
was going totry again. Most of the labor 
at the quayside would soon be over for 
the day, and he might manage to slip on 
board a vessel. And after? Well, none 
of the boys in the stories had died of star- 
vation; true, they had all been compelled 
to face an angry captain and afterward 
work tremendously hard; but eventually 
they had become captains themselves. 
Yet Jock’s reason for flight had changed 
—though perhaps he did not fully realize 
how much—since the morning. Then 
and reviously he had sought to escape 
from his aunt’s restraint; now he fled be- 
cause that restraint had been removed. 
Shame and the belief that she would be 
glad to be rid of him took the place of the 
old resentment, and it was with difficulty 
that he kept a stiff upper lip as he hurried 
along. He felt terribly alone. Indeed, 
when he turned into the Broomielaw and 
saw the towering masts and funnels of 
many hues, his eyes began to blink in a 
most annoying fashion, and he was com- 
pelled to halt at the barred window of a 
money-changer, and pretend to be might- 
ily interested in the coins and bills on view. 
Having pulled himself together he set 


‘out once more, walking quicker and quick- 


er until, unconsciously, he broke into a 
smart trot. The dock was in sight. 

All at once his arm was gripped. He 
cried out in terror. 

‘Jock! Surely it’s Jock!” 

He looked up into the kindly red face of 
a big, bearded man, with a great bundle 
on his shoulder. And all his troubles 
vanished! 

Fayther!”’ 

‘“Was ve comin’ to meet me, ma man- 
nie?’’ his father asked presently. 

Jock blushed and shook his head. 

“Of course, ye couldna ken,”’ said the 
man cheerfully. ‘I didna write, for I 
saw I'd be hame as quick’s ma letter, an’ 
I thocht I'd gi’e ye a surprise. Hey!” 

The last observation was addressed to 
a cabby, and a minute later to Jock’s 
amazement, and for the first time in his 
experience, he was being driven in a cab. 


- His father put an arm round him and 


poured out questions, some of which Jock 
contrived to answer. Already the boy's 
happiness was becoming alloyed. What 
would his aunt say to his father? 

He had no words at all as they climbed 
the three flights of stairs, and when they 
halted at the door he was the most miscr- 
able lad in the world. 

Before his father could knock, however, 
the door was opened. 

“Ye've got back, Peter,’ said Miss 
Wishart calmly. ‘I seen ye comin’ up 
the street. Glad tosee ye. Whaur did 
Jock meet ye?” | 

‘‘Near the dock. It was clever o’ him 
to guess I wud be there—eh, Marget?”’ 

‘“’"Mphm!” Miss Wishart replied, rath- 
er dryly. 

‘An’ hoo's 
strolling into 
What a smash! 
break yer mither’s braw 

‘‘Aw, never heed it,’ 


a’ wi’ yer” inquired Peter, 
the parlor. “Save us! 
Hoo did ye mangee to 


v9 





* she said quickly. 





“It was a—an accident. It’s o’. nae 
consequence. Come ben to the kitchen. 


The kettle’ll be bilin’ direc’ly. I pit it 
on whenever I seen ye come roun’ the 
corner. Jock, rin oot an’ get twa 
pair o’ kippers. Here's the money.” 

After all it was a happy evening for 
Jock. 


When the boy had gone to bed the | 


father refilled his pipe and was silent. 
‘‘An’ so ye’ve a ship o’ yer ain, Peter,”’ 
said Miss Wishart at last. ‘Ye're a cap- 
tain noo.” 
“Ay,” said Peter, emitting a long puff. 
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“She's waitin’ for me at Sydney.” 

“At Sydney!” 

“Ay—New South Wales. Ye se | 
didna tell ye a’ the news when Jock was, 
here. He'll get the rest the morn. But 
I better tell ye it noo.’’ He brought 
out a pocket-book and extracted some 
papers. He handed one to his sister-in- 
law. ‘‘That’sa pictur’ o’maship. She'll 
be tradin’ between Sydney an’ Japan.” 

Miss Wishart regarded the photograph 
without speaking. 

‘‘An’ this,’” went on her brother-in-law, 
not without hesitation, ‘this is a pictur’ 
o’ ma—wife. I got mairrit afore I left 
Sydney, but I thocht the news wud keep | 
till I saw ye.” 

“Yer wife?” 

‘““Marget, I hope ye’re no’ offendit at 
me mairryin’ again.” 

After a short silence she said: | 

“Na, I’m no’ offendit, Peter. Ye’re ! 
young yet, an’—an’ I suppose it’s nateral. . 

She’s bonny enough.” 

Peter looked relieved. 

‘Ay, she’s bonny,” he said softly; “but 
that’s no’ the best o’ her She's guid an’ 
she’s kind. She'll be guid an’ kind (0 
Jock—I’m sure o’ that!”’ 

“Kind to Jock!’ 

“Ay; for ye see Jock’ll sail wi’ me this 
day week, an’ i 

‘This day weck!”’ 

“T canna manageearlier. I’m thinkin’ 
ye'll be gled to be quit 0’ the laddie,”’ he 
laughed. ‘I ken ye’re fond o’ peace an’ 
quietness, Marget, an’ I’m feart the laddie ' 
has been a sair trouble. But I'll never 
forget what ye’ve done for him an’ me. | 
Are ye no’ weel, Marget? Ye're awfu'’ ' 
whitc.” 

The photographs dropped from her lap 
and she stooped to pick them up. 

“I'm just ma usual,’ she replied quietly. 
“But I'm a wee thing wearit the nicht. | 
was for gaun to the prayer-mectin’ if ye 
hadna come,” she continued irrelevantly, 
handing him the photographsand glancing | 
at the clock. ‘‘It’sneartwal’. Wud ye: 
like ham or haddies for yer breakfast ?”’ | 

Peter declared his choice, and went to 
bed. 

The week went past. The hour of 
Peter's and his son’s departure came. 

At the last moment Miss Wishart beck- 
oned Peter into the parlor, leaving Jock, 
wild with excitement, on the stair-landing. 

“T didna need a’ the money ye've becn 
sendin’ for Jock,”’ she said, and pressed a 
small bundle of pound-notes into his hand. 
‘‘Keep it for his eddication, but ed 
tell him.” 

Peter protested. | 

‘Tak’ it,” she insisted, ‘for [ll ha’e to 
post it to ye, an’ that wud be a waste o' 
money. Say nae mair. I've got a’ ] 
need. An’, Peter—’’ she hesitated. 

‘What, Marget?”’ 

“Ye’ll see that Jock gangs to the kirk 
reg’lar, an’ ye’ll no let him read trash nor 
get into bad comp’ny, Peter?” 

“T’ll dae ma best, Marget 
Bessie.”’ 

‘I’m dependin’ on yersel’, Peter.” 

‘Weel, Ipromise. An’ when [ mak’ ma 
fortune we'll come hame an’see ye. Ah, | 
Jock’ll write to ye often. An’ some day | 
he’ll thank ye better nor his fayther 

“I’m thinkin’ it’s time ye was awa’,”’ ' 
she said, moving to the door. 

She took the boy’s hand. 

“Fear the Lord an’ trust Him, an’ ye'll 
never be ashamed.”’ Her voice quavered | 
slightly. ‘‘Guid-by, Jock. . Guid- 
by, Peter.’’ 

She reentered the house and shut the 
door. 

‘What wey did ye no’ kiss yer auntie, | 
Jock?” asked Peter as they went down-. 
stairs. | 

“I never done that. She wudna like | 
it,’ said Jock, who had somehow got a. 
lump 1 in his throat. | 

“That's queer,’ remarked his father. 
‘““Maybe she'll be wavin’ frac the window.” 

But the window was blank. 

Once more Miss Wishart was on her 
knees. It was not preciscly a prayer she 
was saying, though one may hope that it 
was heard as such and answered, very 
gently, one wav or another. 

“Oh, Jock, why did ye leave me? Oh, 
ma wee laddie, what am I to dae wantin’ 
yer? Pvt 








Madam, “The Book of . 
2 Thousand Fashions 


1s yours— free 


A postal or letter will bring it right to 
your door. It contains a most bewil- 
dering array of handsome and stunning 
style creations, bound to be intensely 
interesting to you, and to every woman 
regardless of age or station. Herein may 
be found styles to suit every whim, every 
fancy, plain or elaborate, at the widest 
possible range of prices. 


You will be delighted with the cover 
drawing ‘“‘The Autumn Girl,’’ by 


Eugene Carrol Kelly 


one of Americas most famous artists. 
Another attraction is 


Mrs. Garland's 


article on ‘‘Womanand Clothes,’’ 
giving you an exhaustive expose on t 
prevailing modes. Also 


May Manton's 


article on ‘‘The Art of Becoming 
Dress,’’ containing many useful and 
welcome style hints. 
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Thousands upon thousands of women are 
daily writing for this largest, finest and 
most exquisite fashion book published. 


Don’t you want one? 


Don’t you want to study its thou- 
sand beautiful styles and learn what all 
the smart world is wearing? 


Don’t you want us to send you a 
selection of the newest Fall fabrics in 
your preferred color? 


We feel sure you will be interested. 


Write today—_NOW—while you 
think of it. Ask for style book No. 207. 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House 
197-199 E. Adams Street Chicago 
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Eat more Quaker Oats 


HIS is the advice of 
food experts. Eat 
plentifully of Quaker Oats; 
give it to your children at 
least twice a day. 


All the experiments with 
laborers, athletes, school chil- 
dren and invalids prove that for 
increasing vitality, by whole- 
some building of the tissues, 
there 1s no food equal to 
Quaker Oats eaten regularly 
and often. 


There are two reasons for this: 
first, the tremendous vitalizing and 
nourishing properties of oats; and 
second, the methods employed in 


making Quaker Oats. 


The choicest white oats grown are 
bought by us, the grain is sorted and 
cleaned through more than forty 
painstaking processes, and the kernels 
of white oats finally chosen to be 
made into Quaker Oats are the rich, 
full, meaty kernels of uniform weight, 
thickness and length. 


These kernels are then scoured, dusted, 
wiped and polished until they are absolutely 
clean; cleaner than you could ever make a 
single grain if you worked on it alone. The 
roasting and rolling bring out the full rich 
flavor that distinguishes Quaker Oats from all 
other oatmeals. 


Quaker Oats is without a peer. It stands 
alone, pure, clean, wholesome, economical. 


The best and cheapest food you can eat 


Regular size package 10c except in the South and far West. 
Also sold in large Family package and in tins. Ask your grocer. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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THE LOVES OF ELLIS ISLAND 


(Continued from page 205) 


=)HE shows him something soft 
and wonderful and pink he 
has never seen before. With 
a hard brown finger he touches 
it gently as if it might break. 
She says somethingin Magyar and he leans 
and kisses his son. 

Angelica Ferrante in a lavender gown, 
and a white silk scarf over her black hair, 
is standing hand in hand with Gaetano 
Lucchio. They want to be married. 
They are conducted to the missionary’s 
room to Father Moretto, who in the after- 
noon will take them over to New York 
and marry them in the little chapel at the 
house of San Raffael in Charlton Street. 
It is the home maintained for assisting 
Italian immigrants, and to Father Moretto 
is paroled the Italian in need of protec- 
tion. There was Clementina Rosa, who 
came one day in her bridal gown, and 
there was no one waiting at the Kissing 
Post. From her pockets she produced a 
folded paper, the ‘‘promisso matrimonio” 
of one Battista Maiorca. He probably 
had not received the letter announcing 
her arrival. Father Moretto took her to 
the house of San Raffael, and there Battis- 





ta came forher. ‘‘Let me have the girl,” 
he said. ‘I will marry her by a civil 
ceremony.”’ 


‘‘No,’’ answered the priest, ‘‘to you, as 
to her, a marriage except by the Church 
would be no marriage at all.” 

‘Well, then, let her come with me while 
I buy her a hat,”’ he urged. 

‘“‘No,’”’ said the priest, looking him full in 
the face until his shifting eyes fell. The 
girl spoke entreatingly to the man, laying 
her hand on his arm. But he wrenched 
away, the door slammed, and he was 
gone. When she burst into tears, Father 
Moretto stroked her dark head soothing- 
ly, ‘‘There, there, my daughter. Some 
two thousand other girls I have taken care 
of in the last three years. I can take care 
of you.’”’ In the little chapel in the front 
room the candles burned dimly and the 
white saints looked down from their 
niches in the wall. A home was found for 
Clementina with a widow and her two 
daughters. With them she earns a living 
making flowers. Now and then as she 
looks out over the New York roof-tops she 
crosses herself and thanks God and Father 
Moretto who kept her safe from harm. 

For Father Moretto the adoration of his 
people is manifest as he moves among 
them at Ellis Island. Not every im- 
migrant may pass out from the Place of 
Tears and Kisses on the day of his arrival. 
Some are detained for weeks pending the 
settlement of a question about their 
landing. Missionaries of their own na- 
tionality visit them daily. And it means 
much to the alien among strangers to pour 
out in his own tongue the story he has 
tried so hard to express through inter- 
preters. All the missionaries help, but 
none so radiates hope and humanity as 
Father Moretto when he comes to speak 
with the Italians. He is a young man 
with a smiling, sunny face. As he goes 
through now, the people would kiss his 
feet, only he laughs and will not let them. 
A girl has lost her railroad ticket, and he 
tells her not to cry, that he will find her 
uncle for her. An old woman wants a 
letter written to her son in the West, and 
he will do it gladly. A woman kneeling 
by the wooden bench in one corner is 
moaning and praying. ‘She has been 
taking on terrible,”” the matron of the 
Waiting-room tellshim. All night she was 
Saying ave martas and pater nosters. 
As she and her three children passed 
yesterday in review before the inspectors, 
a doctor marked with blue chalk on the 
sleeve of her small Lorenzo, aged seven. 
And at once they were turned aside from 
the regularline. Lorenzo had the measles 
and had to be sent to a hospital in 
Brooklyn, and she must wait with the 
other children until he gets well. The in- 
terpreter told her. But she only knew 
that they were taking her child away. 
‘‘He will die,’’ she shrieked. Just as the 
matron now tells the priest, she ‘‘took on 
terrible.’”” He goes to the praying wom- 
an and rests a hand gently on her shoul- 
der. She lifts a haggard face and eyes 
red with weeping. In soft low Italian 
syllables he tells her how it has to be. 
Her case is not nearly as bad as is that of 


another woman, who sits disconsolate over 
by the window, whose child has the dread 
trachoma and must, therefore, be deport- 
ed. It is really better for Lorenzo to be 
with the nurses and doctors. Little by 
little the woman’s weeping ceases and she 
is calm. And when the priest gently 
disengages the hand she is covering with 
kisses, she is reconciled. While she stays 
she will be well taken care of. The ac- 
commodations provided by the Govern- 
ment are really better than any to which 
she has been accustomed. 

In the velvet-carpeted office up-stairs 
for a number of years sat a man to whom 
no detail of the comfort of the people 
in his keeping was too trivial for per- 
sonal supervision. Why, the Govern- 
ment one day laundered a peasant wom- 
an’s apron carelessly so that the red 
embroidered border all ran into the blue. 
She felt as badly as might some fine lady 
whose Paris gown should be spoiled in dry- 
cleaning. He, the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, heard about it and went down to 
the laundry, and now all the apruns come 
through without fading. He, too, had 
the benches put in the long aisles where 
the people have to wait. For, long ago, 
this man himself who afterward was 
made the guard for the gateway of a con- 
tinent, came through the lines, an immi- 
grant boy with fifty cents in his pocket, 
on his way to work in the coal mines of 
Iowa. So even yet he knows. And 
there is always in his heart a brooding 
tenderness for the alien. It looks from 
his eyes in the full-length oil painting that 
hangs in the reception-room along with 
the portraits of other government offi- 
cials, Beneath that picture a Hungarian 
mother and her baby sat as I passed 
through to talk with Commissioner 
Watchorn. She never saw an upholster- 
ed chair before, and she was sitting awk- 
wardly on the edge of this one, in toilsome 
contrast to the handsome room. She 
was standing in the corridor outside wait- 
ing with a group of others before one of 
the numerous offices for some special ex- 
amination that her case required. The 
commissioner, happening to see her, him- 
self ushered her in here. In his private 
office now we may see something of how 
he has always felt about the people of 
Ellis Island. One of the cases chalk- 
marked out of the regular lines has been 
referred to him. Two travelers stand 
before him, Constantino Stavnos and a 
little boy, Antonios Kopelos. A great 
many, little Greek boys have been stolen 
and worked as boot-blacks under the 
padrone system. It was feared this 
might be such a case, though the man 
strenuously asserted he was bringing 
Antonios to his father. Even when the 
father had been sent for from Chicago, 
there had been doubt because he hadn't 
told things through the interpreter just as 
small Antonios had. And those who sat 
in judgment, it happened, hadn't seen the 
man daily on the ferry-boat with the 
hungry, pleading look in his eyes. 

“Come here, Antonios,’’ says the com- 
missioner, kindly, drawing the boy be 
tween his knees while he orders his sec. 
tary to read him the case. ‘‘Bring in the 
other man,’’ then he says. ‘‘Now Anto- 
nios,”’ he asks, ‘which is your father?” 
The boy nods with a smile toward the 
man who is struggling hard to keep back 
the tears that begin to course down his 
cheeks. ‘“‘Suppose you shake hands with 
your father, Antonios,’’ says the commis- 
sioner, releasing him. With a bound the 
child throws himself into the outstretched 
arms that close tightly about him. A 
mighty sobbing shakes the frame of the 
man bending above him. ‘‘There isn’t 
any doubt where that boy belongs,’’ says 
the commissioner, using his handkerchief 
vigorously. ‘‘I order him admitted.” 

Here and there on the walls of the great 
receiving station you may see posted 
notices that read, ‘‘Immigrants must be 
treated with kindness and consideration." 
It was put there by Robert Watchorn. 
And this order works. Come into the 
Board of Special Inquiry where are heard 
the cases detained for more extended 
examination than the inspectors in the 
line can give. There is a long polished 
table before which sit four men to judge 

(Continued on page 226) 
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THE DELINEATOR MOTHERS’ CONFERENCE 


“To Teach the Mother Is To Save the Child” 


A National Department, Representing over a Thousand Health Departments, 


Schools, Philanthrophic Institutions and Mothers’ Clubs To Lower 
the Needless Death-Rate among Babies 


The Conference at Work 
By EDITH HOWE 


“THE fact that THE DELInEATOR Mothers’ 
’ Conference is attaining definite results, not 
only in New York where we are conducting 
classes for mothers in six schools of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and in one church, but 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
country, is the one gratifying thing which we 
have constantly to report. We are really 
arousing public opinion and public sympathy on this subject, 
and there is no better evidence than that the newspapers are 
voluntarily commenting upon and praising our efforts in this 
field. We do not mean by this that mere comment aside from 
actual service is significant, but when this comment follows 
and represents service, we feel that it is worth recording. 

The Houston Chronicle, whose editorial we print elsewhere, 
refers to it as ‘‘a great work which concerns every citizen and 
concerns universal society. It means the increase of the ma- 
terial and moral assets of the entire nation.’”” The New Or- 
leans Picayune, quoting Dr. Dillon, State Officer of Health, 

says: “I believe this educational campaign in the interests of 
mothers and babies will prove one of the greatest steps in ad- 
vancement ever taken in Louisiana.” 

The New Orleans Jtem: ‘‘This work originated in the National 
Congress of Mothers last February, when Miss Edith Howe of 
New York was made National 
Chairman of Child Hygiene. 
Miss Howe read a paper on in-_ 
fant mortality which attracted 
a great deal of attention on ac- 
count of the practical sugges- 
tions contained therein for the 
education of mothers in the care 
of babies. On her return to 
New York, funds were placed at 
her disposal by Mr. George W. 
Wilder, a philanthropist of wide 
repute, and plans formulated 
for a national campaign to teach 
mothers the things they ought 
to know about their little ones.”’ 

The Shreveport Times de- 
votes a department of several 
columns to this work. ‘‘The 
Congress of Mothers has de- 
cided to make the saving of in- 
fant life a department all by 
itself, with Miss Edith Howe, of 
Tue DELINEATOR, as National 
Chairman. All the physicians, 
trained nurses, school superin- 
tendents, school-teachers, pres- 
ident and members of the Board 
of Health, young mothers, poor 
mothers, and the great and in- 
telligent promoter of welfare, 
the press, have responded 
promptly and earnestly to the 
call of Miss Howe and her as- 
sistants for help in saving the 
lives of our children.” 

The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, reporting work for ba- 
bies, said: “‘Let the children have 
a chance ‘to live’ is the key-note 
of the Philadelphia Alliance for 
the Care of Babies, which was 
organized yesterday at a meet- 
ing in City Hall by men and 
women who have been prominent in many movements for im- 
provement of conditions of the poor. ‘Public education is 
needed,’ said Director of Public Health, Dr. Neff, ‘to prevent 
this infantile mortality.’ Fortunately we will have the aid of 
the Board of Education and the Bureau of Health in the move- 
ment. Rufus E. Miles, Chairman of the Conference on Babies, 
of New York City, told of the work there. An address was 
also made by Theodore Dreiser.” 

The New York Times: ‘‘There was a large mass meeting in 
the hall of the Educational Alliance in East Broadway last 
night to further the campaign to have all janitors of the tene- 
ment houses licensed by the city. Miss Edith Howe was the 
first speaker. Her talk was illustrated with stereopticon views 
of the tenements. Miss Howe told of the great value of the 
training-schools for mothers that will be opened in the various 
parts of the city, and urged the women present, whether they 
had babies or not, to attend them so that they might return to 
their homes and give their neighbors the benefit of what they 
had learned.” 

The Enqutrer, Oakland, Cal., heads an editorial, ‘Help 
Along the School for Mothers,”’ then quotes from Tue DELINE- 
ATOR an editorial on what the public school can do to keep 
babies from dying. 








Going to THE DELINEATOR Conference at the 
Pike Street School 


Philadelphia’s Alliance for the Care of Babies 


At the instance of THE DELINEATOR. a conference to organize 
a movement in Philadelphia, with a view to reducing the large 
baby mortality, through the education of the mother, was held 
in the mayor's office April 23, 1909, on the call of the director 
of the Department of Public Health and Charities. The con- 
ference was opened by the Hon. John E. Reyburn, mavor of 
Philadelphia, who was elected honorary chairman. The con- 
ference organized itself into an association under the title 
“The Philadelphia Alliance for the Care of Babies, Under the 
Auspices of the Department of Public Health and Charities, 
Board of Education, Congress of Mothers, Home and School 
League, and Allied Associations.'’ Dr. Joseph S. Neff, director 
of the Department of Public Health and Charities, was elected 
chairman of the organization, and Mrs. Frederic Schoff, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Mothers, secretary. 

The meeting was addressed by Hon. John E. Reyburn, May- 
or of Philadelphia; Dr. Joseph S. Neff, Director of the Depart - 
ment of Public Health and Charities; Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
President of the Congress of Mothers: R. E. Miles, President of 
the Children’s Conference in New York; Dr. F. C. Langworthy, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington: Mr. B. H. Raw, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington; Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser, Editor of THE DELINE- 
ATOR, New York; Miss Edith 
Howe, of New York. 

Dr. Neff stated that of the 
7,752 children who died in Phila- 
delphia under five years of age 
last year, 4,743 of them ‘‘under 
perfect conditions could have 
been saved from death.’’ He 
said that thirty-two per 
cent. of these deaths were due to 
preventable diseases, and that 
at least twenty-nine per cent. of 
them were the result of improper 
feeding, due in part to the in- 
ability of the mothers to procure 
proper food, and in part to their 
ignorance for caring for their 
children. 

The following executive com- 
mittees were appointed: 

1. On the Procurement of 
Halls. The use of the public 
schools had already been ob- 
tained. This subcommittee is 
now endeavoring to procure the 
use of halls belonging to differ- 
ent business men’s associations 
in the various sections of Phila- 
delphia, where an entirely differ- 
ent class of people will be reach- 
ed. 

2. Committee on Ward Or- 
ganization and Audtences. Of 
this Mrs. Schoff, the chairman, 
has appointed on her committee 
a woman from each of the forty- 
seven wards of the city, each to 
act as a ward chairman of com- 
mittees to women in their own 
wards. It shall be the duty of 
these women to visit the young 
mothers in these districts, to 
urge their attendance at lectures, 
and to see that the literature reaches them. Forty thousand 
cards are being prepared in the Division of Vital Statistics, 
giving the names and addresses of all those who have given 
birth to babies within the last year and a half. These cards 
will be supplied to the women working in cach ward. 

3. Committee on Procuring Lecturers was appointed for pro- 
curing volunteers among doctors and nurses. Dr. Neff is 
greatly handicapped in having no nurses under his control for 
the purpose of visiting. Those physicians in the employ of the 
city who do charitable work or inspect school children for con- 
tagious discases, which number in all one hundred, will be 
employed for this purpose. AIl other movements in city de- 
partments allied to the work of caring for babies are turned 
over tothe Alliance. Dr. Neff has already arranged for young 
babies in municipal institutions to have fresh air during the 
Summer. He will use a float hospital in the river, and a loca- 
tion in Fairmount Park to which they will be taken during the 
hot term. He now proposes to extend this movement to cover 
the entire city, to procure the use of parks where babies can be 
taken care of, and also boats for the river. Already a nuinber 
of district physicians have lectured to large audiences. A cir- 
cular has been prepared to give lecturers a general outline of 
the ground to be covered. The newspapers will help and the 
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department circular on care of babies will be distributed in all 
languages in the slum districts. 


Training Teachers of Mothers 


Besides this successful effort in Philadelphia THE DELINEA- 
TOR is doing a significant work in New York. 

The demand for visiting educational district nurses is be- 
coming more insistent every day. It is being created by anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns, by charitable associations that are try- 
ing to reduce the number of applicants for relief by education; 
by committees promoting the physical welfare of school-chil- 
dren, by schools and health departments upp ying educational 
nurses as well as by crusades for the better care of babies. 
Nurses who are teachers of hygiene are needed rather than 
nurses to care for the sick. There are few nurses who have had 
experience in field work compared to the number that are need- 
ed, so that where it is impossible to get an experienced nurse 
there is no choice but to let nurses get their training in harness. 
For this reason the effectiveness of district nursing varies wide- 
ly. The average nurse just graduated from a hospital on her 
first visit to the home will probably walk unscen through filth 
and disorder to thrust a thermometer in a healthy baby’s 
mouth or to take the mother’s pulse. 

The problems of field work are largely educational ones, 
which hospital training or private nursing does not help to 
solve. A post-graduate course is needed in field work. This 
field work is a very beautiful service. It is extremely difficult 
and full of new and puzzling problems. Only a nurse of superi- 
or ability and one who looks upon the opportunity of working 
with these mothers as a high privilege should be allowed to 
undertake the work. To place this service on the standard 
which it deserves, it has become essential that a regular post- 
graduate course in district work be opened to graduate nurses, 
and that societies employing field nurses recognize a standard. 

For this purpose THE DELINEATOR Mothers’ Conference is 
maintaining seven model mothers’ schools in cooperation with 
the Children’s Aid Society, and a church. A graduate nurse is 
attached to each school, who works under the supervision of the 
physician in charge of the mothers’ class and of a superintend- 
ent of nurses. Fach nurse has a district in which there are 
about one hundred mothers. This is her little kingdom. 

At the end of the Summer the nurses will receive a certificate 
signed by the people under whom they have been working, and 
their services will be available to other cities desiring to organ- 
ize work for babies. We have now seven nurses. All are 
graduate and registered nurses. All but one are post-graduate 
nurses. All but one have had previous experience in district 
nursing. Three have been assistant superintendents of New 
York hospitals. It is women with this training that we offer. 

Thus we are educating teachers of teachers of mothers who 
will do thoroughgoing fundamental work and protect the public 
against a mushroom growth and mothers against untrained 
enthusiasm and inefficient service. 

Careful charts for keeping physical records of mothers and 
babies, based on similar charts collected from hospitals and 
societies doing similar work in the chief cities of the United 
States, have been prepared. Daily and weekly reports for 
nurses have been drawn up. Reference blanks for referring 
mothers and babies to dispensaries, milk-depots, fresh-air out- 
ings and relief-societies are arranged so that duplicates may be 
kept. An invitation to mothers on note-paper has been pre- 
pared and distributed. Colored posters telling mothers how to 
care for their babies and inviting them to meet the doctor and 
nurse at the school nearest them, are posted in available places. 
These have been prepared by our superintendent of nurses, 
Miss Grace Franklin. They are at the service of towns desiring 
to introduce schools for mothers. 

And lastly, our correspondence shows the beneficent effects 
of our efforts thus far. From Dr. Joseph S. Netf, Director of 
Public Health and Charities, Philadelphia, comes the following: 


Dear Mr. Dreiser: I think your invitation to mothers to attend 
your meetings is excellent. I was so much struck with it that I have 
committed an act of plagiarism, and incorporated the thought into a 
circular letter to be addressed to the young mothers in the wards invi- 
ting them to the lectures in the various schoolhouses. I will send 
you a copy when it comes from press. I have taken this liberty, 
knowing that you are deeply interested in doing good and feeling 
that this circular will accomplish good results. JosepH S. NEFF, 

Director Dept. of Public Health and Charities, Phila., Pa. 


Frankfort’s School for Mothers 


Editor of THE DELINEATOR: 

Through THe DeEttixeator articles and Miss Howe's talk at the 
National Congress of Mothers at New Orleans, in February of this year, 
where she was sent by THE DELINEATOR, I became very much interest- 
ed in the infant mortality question. Our Mothers’ Club was already 
providing the salary of a probution officer for our part of the city, wis 
carrying on a social center for poor children, and had assisted financial- 
ly in the Public Playground movement. As president of our club, I 
felt difident about presenting a new work and an additional expense. 
Then the thought came, why can not this work be done without money? 
I applied to the directors of our hospital for the use of a room once a 
week, where doctors and nurses could lecture and demonstrate to 
mothers how to care for their babies—how to prevent babies’ ills as well 
as how to relieve them. The superintendent was much interested, and 
promised to help me in securing the necessary doctors and nurses. 

This is a manufacturing section of our city. Many of the people do 
not read the papers, so I asked our probation officer and the secretary 
of the associated charities to tell all the mothers with whom they came 
in contact. Then I asked the principals of the public schools to allow 
the children for their writing lesson to make copies of an invitation 
prepared for them and tiuke it home to their parents. This, with the 
aid of the local papers, spread the news. The doctors and nurses en- 
tered heartily into the plan and we held our first meeting this week. 
The doctor talked on the care of a young baby, bathing, bandaging, 
clothing and nourishment, after which the nurse gave a demonstration 
lesson, using only such material as the poorer mothers could provide. 
In the succeeding weeks the talks will deal with the care of the baby 
from month to month, breathing, etc. Through these meetings we 
will lessen the high mortality rate and prevent many children’s diseases. 
THE DELINEATOR deserves great praise for first presenting the infant- 
mortality question to the public. HARRIET WHEELER MOYER, 

Pennsylvania Chairman Child Hygiene, National Congress of Mothers. 


Teaching Mothers in Providence 


To the Editor of THE DELINEATOR: 

The recently formed Rhode Island Congress of Mothers, of which | 
have the honor to be president, has held a public meeting for the spe- 
cific purpose of arousing the community to mutual interest and cooper- 
ation in the highest welfare of the child. At this meeting Mrs. Fred- 
eric Schoff explained the result of work done in other cities in reducing 
infant mortality, which in many instances is caused by lack of knowl- 
edge of the parents as to the care and feeding of babies. 

As a result, the following day Mrs. Schoff and a committee called 
upon Mayor Fletcher and upon Dr. Chapin, Superintendent of Health 
of Providence, stating plans of work for a Child Hygiene Committee, 
and asking their cooperation. Assurances of interest and help were 
promptly given. 

The District Nursing Association and the Mothers’ Clubs also ex- 
pressed their desire to cooperate in work which would be supplementary 
to work that they had been doing for years. 

Permission was obtained from the school authorities to use the 
school buildings for lectures instructing mothers in the welfare of the 
child. 

Mrs. Jay Perkins was appointed chairman of the Child Hygiene 
Committee, and immediately gathered about her an efficient committee 
and arranged for a series of meetings to be held the first two weeks in 
June. 

Mrs. George L. Gross was chosen chairman of the Bureau of Speak- 
ers, her duty being to secure doctors and nurses who would speak at the 
mectings. 

So great an interest was shown by the audiences, so kindly and 
readily did the doctors answer the requests for help, that the com- 
mittee was able te arrange for carrying through successfully thirty-six 
meetings, an average attendance being sixty-two, thereby reaching 
two thousand one hundred and eighty-four mothers. There were 
seven Yiddish, four Italian, one French, one Polish, one Portuguese and 
twenty-two English meetings held. 

At each meeting a doctor was present who could speak in the language 
needed, and who took as the basis of his talk the topics found in the 
leaflets on the Feeding and Care of Babies. The leaflets were presented 
by the Board of Health, and were given to each mother who attended 
the meetings. Thirty thousand invitations were printed by the con- 
gress, and distributed mainly by the teachers. The committee is much 
indebted to Mayor Fletcher, who offered the use of his office as a cen- 
tral supply station for both leaflets and invitations. At nearly every 
one of these meetings a district nurse was in attendance, who an- 
swered questions and became acquainted with the mothers. 

An entertainment was furnished to attract the attention and procure 
the attendance of the mothers. Mrs. Harry F. Hardy was chairman 
of the Refreshment Committee, and as far as possible attended the 
meetings and served light refreshments, which in most cases consisted 
of lemonade and wafers. In many cases the ladies having charge of 
the meetings, or the Mothers’ Clubs where the meetings were held, saved 
the congress the expense of the refreshments by supplying them per- 
sonally, or through friends. 

This same line of work was followed in Pawtucket, where Mrs. James 
L. Wheaton, Jr., was made chairman of the Child Hygiene Committee. 
She and her assistants carried seven meetings through successfully. 
The members of this committce worked under great disadvantages, be- 
ginning their work much later than in Providence, and having no 
Mothers’ Clubs already established to assist them. 

Already plans are being made in Providence for establishing perma- 
nent classes to teach mothers how to keep their children well. This will 
be tried as an experiment at onecenter. Results will determine whether 
it be wise to continue and extend the work. Another branch of the 
work which is under full headway in Providence, although the com- 
mittee was organized only about ten days ago, is the gathering of 
supplies, Mrs. Charles C. Mumford being chairman. The work began 
with the view of assisting the Baby Camps. Supplies have already 
been promised which will furnish completely one ‘camp. Other sup- 
plies have been offered, and the committee now represent a general 
supply department, which will be extended as rapidly as possible to 
assist other local charitable organizations. 

The members of all of the committees speak with the warmest ap- 
preciation of the readiness with which help has been given them. The 
congress has passed a vote of thanks to Mayor Fletcher, Dr. Chapin, 
Superintendent of Health, Miss Mary S. Gardiner, Superintendent of 
the District Nursing Association, and to her assistants and to the phy- 
sicians who addressed the meetings and to those who have contributed 
money, etc. But even this long list does not include by any means ull 
who have shown an interest or been helpfulin this work. So gencrous 
and so ready a responsiveness on the part of a whole community 
assures us that the time was ripe for this work. 

I would be very glad to receive the printed instructions which are 
being sent out by THE DELINEATOR about the Model Schools for 
Mothers. ANNIE F. ANGELL, 

President of Rhode Island Congress of Mothers, Providence, R_ L 


To Organize Mississippi 


To the Editor of Tor DELINEATOR: 

Your letter of the Sth should have been answered sooner, for you can 
never know how much I appreciate all yousay. I have been out, doing 
mv little best, trying to work up an interest in the Mothers’ Congress. 
I am going to try to organize our State at the Mississippi Chautauqua 
into the State Congress of Mothers. This will be at Crystal Springs, 
June 20th. How I wish you could be with me and help me and special- 
ly put your “How to Start a School for Mothers” before my people: 
for, if aclass of mothers ever needed help to raise their babies, our moth- 
ers do. If vou will write me a short sketch of your work I will be so 
glad to present it, and please send literature there to me by the 19th fer 
distribution. I have ten Mothers’ Clubs, and a number of P. Y. Asso- 
ciations organized, and now I do need help so much. Of course if vou 
have never been in our State you can not conceive of the appalling 
ignorance on all lines of rearing and training the child, so if it is possible 
for you to help me, put a woman on the field to organize Mothers’ 
Circles. Please do so this Summer. It would be the greatest blessing 
ever brought to our State. I will take the work myself, if we can't do 
better, and if I were financially able, would so gladly do the work at mv 
own expense. I would be glad to have Mrs. Saint Martin come to 
Hatticsburg, and start me off in the work, 1f you can make satisfactory 
arrangements with the Mothers’ Conference Department for me to 
canvass my State. I would like to begin the first of July. We havea 
very enthusiastic Mothers’ Congress in Hattiesburg, and three Parent 
Teacher Associations doing fine work, and any suggestions you can 
make to us we will so much appreciate. I go before our meeting of 
three hundred teachers in a normal college to present the work next 
Tuesday. I will appoint as chairman of Child Hygiene for Mississippi 
Mrs. I. P. Trotter of Hattiesburg. Please send her all necessary in- 
structions and literature. We are going to organize next week here 
the Edith Howe Mothers’ School for Babies, and want all the help you 
can lend us. If you do not object, I want all my Baby Schools over 
the State named for her. Please let me hear from you at once and help 
me to go on the field immediately, for the harvest is white, and the 
laborers none. Mrs. B. B. STAPLETON, 

President Mississippi Congress of Mothers, Hattiesburg, Miss 
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other—Don’t You Want Your Boy or 
Girl to Earn This Automobile 
or Pony and Cart? 
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Every Woman is Delighted with 
EASY DYE 


] | ASY DYE is the only Dye put up in 7ube Form, conven- 
y» 








ient to use, always r and no waste. The only Dye 
that has a permanent, lasting color (all rich colors)—that 
will not fade, nor run when exposed to the hardest tests of 
sunlight or when given the severest tests of washing. 
Easy Dyeis the only Dye that when used for 


Stenciling or Stamping 


on any kind of goods will retain its color under any test. It is 
used and endorsed by practically all the stenciling peopl now, 
and is the acme of perfection for this class of work. Every other 
Dye or coloring, heretofore, used for stenciling or stamping, 
lacked the most important qualities of Easy Dye which is guar- 
anteed not to run, nor fade out, or injure even the finest fabrics. 

With the simple aid of Easy Dye, you can transform any 
faded fabric, any white or colored garment whose appearance 
you are tired of, into a bright, beautiful 6rand-new-appearing 
piece of goods of any shade desired. ; 

There is no fussing or mussing with Easy Dye; no staining 
the fingers, nor the vessel used. You don’t have to boil 
Dye. Itis not necessary to have hot water nor 
soft water. One minute is ample time for pre- 

paring a pan of Easy Dye. 
You are not required to have—separate 
' grades of dye for different fabrics. You 
can get any shade or color desired. The 
same dye will produce equally beautiful 
and permanent results on wool, silk, 
cotton or linen—a real saving. 

The distinctive Tube form in 
which Easy Dye is put up, insures 
cleanliness, convenience and econ- 

omy. You use just the amount 
needed — no more, —a big im- 
provement over package oa 
And don’t think that Eas 
Dye is for faérics alone. It 


Dyes Other Things 


It is unequalled for color- 
ing Tilo Matting, Tilo 
Strands, Raffia and Bur- 
lap, for Stenciling and 
for all Textile Art 
Work, or Dyeing 
Straw or Wood Ft- 
bre Hats, Plumes, 
Kid Gloves, etc. 
Easy Dye can be 
secured; in any 

shade and is 
sold by lead- 
ing dealers 
everywhere, 
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Endorsed 
by the 
Public 
Schools 


Easy Dye is so simple that 
school children can use it. It 
is giving entire satisfaction in the 
schools of a large number of cities 
and towns—in Manual Training work 
—because it can be used successfully 


with beauty of effect on a variety of , Oy. aan id 


materials, under ordinary school room 
conditions. 


Many supervisors of Drawing and 
Manual Training are using Easy Dye 
constantly and speak warmly in its praise. 
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TO DEALERS Our Selling Plan includes the Dealer. All orders taken by our Easy Dy 
mm filled THROUGH YOU at full profit, if you carry stock. WRITE US,)FOR PRICES AND 


OU have a boy or girl in your home who is bright, alert, eager- 
to-be-doing things ? 
Then, let us tell you of our newand fascinating plan of taking 
the children into partnershiG with us—a plan that teaches them habits 
of thrift, industry and self-reliance. 


That proves to them the value of money that is really earned. 


We want the brightest boys and girls in your locality as “partners” 
—who will help us in getting Easy Dye into the hands of their friends 
and neighbors. 


It’s almost as easy as play for them, and we’ll pay them well for 
it—_A LIBERAL CASH PROFIT ON EVERY SALE. 


Besides, we'll divide-up among our Easy Dye boys and girls who make the 
best showing between now and December Ist, the following extra prizes— 


YOUR CHOICE OF THREE SPLENDID 1st PRIZES 


To the boy or girl who sells the | number of Dye Certificates. We will give you your own 

oice of this handsomely finished, mechanically perfect ‘‘ Browniekar,”’ a genuine automobile 

that children can ride in, practical and absolutely safe ; or a handsome Pony and Cart with 

hamess, whip and lap-robe complete; or a beautiful high-class, standard make Piano. In 

case of a tie, we will award to each winner a prize the same as that offered. We furnish 

below coupon for your convenience in writing to us for information. It is not necessary, 
however, to use the coupon. 


Here are Many Other Valuable Prizes 
for the Children 


2nd PRIZES—To the boy and girl selling the next largest number of Easy Dye Certificates before 
December Ist, we will give each a handsome solid gold Watch—Any Standard Movement Absolute 
—boy’s and girl's sizes. S af 
3rd PRIZES—To each of the fen boys and girls selling the next largest number of Easy Dye ety Sf 
Certificates before December Ist, we will give their choice of Fine Standard Make Camera -, 


or a Home Moving Picture Machine, complete with films; or 28-inch French Dooll, = a 
© f 
S27 FREE 


beautifully dressed, with real hair. 
4th PRIZES—To each of the 50 children who make the next best showing before December Ist, 

© @ COUPON 
7 American Color Co. 


a pair of genuine Barney & Berry ball-bearing Roller Skates. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


jyrowniek ahi 
is a REAL 


Automobile 


A miniature motor car— 
fully guaranteed — hand- 
somely finished, perfect in 
every part. It was designed 
by a practical automobile 
engineer of several years’ 
experience in the produc- 
tion of large and powerful 
machines. 


It is of very simple con- 
struction, so that the parts 
cannot get out of order. 

Any intelligent boy or 
girl of eight years or ,. 
more can quickly 
learn to operate a 


“ Browniekar” in 
sf 
5 





The prizes will be awarded by a Committee of disinterested judges, and the premiums 
sent to the fortunate children not later than December 10th. All reports must be received 
by December 5th. Remember, these prizes are simply good-mcasure for the dest of our 
little workers—and S 
e 
We Pay a Cash Profit on Every Sale Ss 7 
- - . oO Gentlemen: 
to every child without a cent of expense to you or the children. Kindly send me Free Easy 
Here is what to do:—Either the mother or the child fill out the coupon below and Dye Certificate Book. Also full 
send it tous. It can be for one child or as many children as desire to enter into the <f particulars about how they can 
plan. There is Oo easily be sold. Also salesmanship- 
i 4 helps, the complete facts about your 
1 —W ——. prize contest, your booklet ‘‘ How a 
Nothing to Invest e Supply All FREE sz Boy or Girl Can Make Money” and name 
Just fill in the coupon and we will send for each child, a book of Easy Dye Certifi- 0 of store where I can get Free the ‘“ Fasy- 
cates—each certificate good for one tube of Easy Dye, when sold by the child according A Dye-Boys-and-Girls-Club”’ Official Star. 
to our simple instructions. 
It is easy for any boy or girl to sell a tube of Easy Dye to every woman of his w 
or her acquaintance. ost every woman will want an assortment of tubes of 
different colors—because the distinctive merits of 


Mother's Name _ 


Ee om sini 


—its wonderful convenience and economy—its many different uses— 
are instantly recognized. The woman will buy Easy Dye for her a 
own sake as well as for the sake of the child who sells it. \ 


ri =e as the eae boca for ror child or eae = - 
ink how the nickels and dimes will count up for the 
little elie rsne or painc ves wien fie just a little work © Full Name and Age of Child or Children who will use Books. 
during vacations or after school, or on Saturday S 
every child has an equal chance of earning. Cf 
Send the coupon ay for the certifi- 
cates, our interesting little 
“Fasy-Dye-Boys-and-Girls-Club” Official Star. 

American Color Co., indiansrclis 


afternoons—the good business lessons that will be 
book “How a 
Boy and Girl Can Make*Money,” and the Y Name _. 
at 
cc 


Name ey: Age 
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learned—and the handsome extra poses that 
name of thestore where you can get Free our 
UH 


© Boys and Girls will be ae 
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_. sixth Avenue NEW 0} 


THE 


New York Fall Styles 
Brought to You 


THIS VALUABLE CATALOG IS FREE 
Here is a took full of beauti- nt YORK MNS my 
ful new styles for the Fall ae ae 
and Winter season, 1909-10. 
There are many fashion cat- 
alogs offered free but most of 
them are not worth the post- 
age it costs to carry them. 
You must have discovered this 
as well as we. Our catalog 
costs us over $200,000.00 
every year to print and mail. 


This latest Fall and Winter 
Catalog places all the New 
York shopping advantages 
right in your own home. in 
its 265 pages is illustrated and 
described all that is new, 
stylish and correct in wearing 
apparel for women, men 

children; all the latest novel- 
ties and household supplies. 
The prices quoted are lowest 
in America. We tell you in 
our catalog how to save ex- 






When we say to you that our ress and freight charges. 
catalog is valuable we leave e guarantee the quality of 
it to you to prove this. Send every piece of merchandise we 
for it today. If this catalog sell. The demand for our cat- 


doesn’t help you save money, 
if it doesn’t make shopping 
doubly easy for you, destroy it. 
It will be our loss, not yours. 


alog is always very great. To 
avoid disappointment, be sure 
and write for it today. It is 
Address Dept. 5 B. 


TE SREW YORK CITY, NY FREE. 


a 


Here Are Three Typical Siegel Cooper Bargains. 


This Beautiful Dressy Waist is 
No. 71 xX 7 B. made of fine quality mes- 
saline silk, in black, navy blue, brown and 
gray; the front of blouse is effectively 
trimmed with soutache braid, braid 
ornament and pin tucked effect; two 
wide side plaits either side ; the back 
is neatly tucked; full length prettily 
shaped sleeves, trimmed at cuffs 
with braid and ornament; tucked 
»0inted collar; fastens 


in back; sizes 32 to 44 $3.95 



































bust. Price, 


New Style Fall 

No. 79 X 7 B. Skirt, made 
of fine quality all-wool Pana- 
ma cloth, in black, blue and 
brown; it is designed with a 
panel front, trimmed with 
twenty-four self-covered 
buttons; either side of panel 
and back to below hips 
made in yoke effect, be- 
low which the skirt is 
closely side-plaited, fall- 
ing in a graceful flare; it 

is excellently tailored and 
finished, in the best possi- 
ble manner; lengths 37 to 

8 inches; waist measure 
23 to 29 inches. 


Special value at $4.95 


No. 79x7B 
Skirt $4.95 


he 
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No. 69x7B 
Suit 
$11.75 





No 69 7 This Tailored Suit will be the 
: x * favorite style this Fall. Itis 
made of good quality broadcloth, in navy blue, 
black, green and smoke gray; the jacket coat 
is cut in 40-inch length, in single-breasted style, 
fastening with large jet buttons; semi-fitting 
back; the back seams and pockets are trimmed 
with silk braid loops and small jet buttons; notch 
collar and close-fitting coat sleeves, finished with 
turn-back cuffs; lined with guaranteed satin lining; 
the skirt is designed in the very latest style, with 
cluster plaited panels, which terminate in 
a graceful full flare; sizes 32 to 44 bust: 


skirtlengths 37 to 43 inches. Our special ee L129 
SIEGEL COOPER CO.’S LIBERAL GUARANTEE 


is absolute and goes with each article purchased from this advertisement or from our catalog. If 
your purchase does not prove satisfactory in every detail, if it does not prove the best value you ever 
secured, return it to us at our expense and your money and all charges will be promptly refunded. 
The advantagesare all yours--New York’s latest styles at bargain prices. The risk all ours. 
Don’t delay in sending for your copy of this valuable catalog. Write for it just 
as soon as you've read this advertisement. Remember that in this way over a 
million American women are shopping regularly in New York and are thus secur- 
ing better values for less money than they could get anywhere else in the world. 
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THE LOVES OF ELLIS 
ISLAND 


(Continued from page 222) 


the merits of the case through informa- 
tion conveyed by the interpreter. The 
waiting people are in rows on the benches. 

An Italian woman, Giuseppa La Rocco, 
with her three children, is called to the 
bar of the tribunal. She is gathering them 
up, and little Rosina is asleep. ‘‘Never 
mind,” says the chairman of the board 
kindly, ‘‘do not waken her.”” Small Pas- 
quale, tied up in a brown shawl, trudges 
forward with his mother. As they begin 
to question her, the baby in her arms 
commences to cry, and another board 
member hunts for a cough drop im his 
pocket and dexterously administers it as 
the baby’s mouth opens for a loud scream. 
The woman is a widow, it develops. She 
has no money, and the immigration au- 
thorities must be assured of support for 
her and the children. She has brothers. 
They have been sent for and are now in 
the witness room. They come in, three 
prosperous Italians. Two are painters 
and one a macaroni manufacturer, who 
throws his card upon the table. They 
smile as they readily promise, after the 
usual formula, that their sister shall not 
become a public charge. She is commit- 
ted to their care. Each kisses her ten- 
derly. The macaroni manufacturer gath- 
ers in his arms the little niece sleeping on 
the bench, and the happy family party 
depart for the home in the Bronx. 

Next comes Moses Rolfsky, a book- 
binder from Russia, and his wife Sarah. 
His long beard is white and her shoulders 
are bent. ‘‘I come to America to work at 
my trade,”’ he says. “In Russia I have 
been through riots and persecution. I was 
robbed on the street. They took three 
hundred dollarsfrom me. They broke all 
my instruments.” 

‘‘How do you know you can get work in 
America?’’ asked the chairman of the 
board. ‘‘Everybody gets work in Ameri- 
ca,’’ is the hopeful reply. 

But there must be more than the old 
man's hope to guarantee the couple's 
future. From the witness room is called 
their son, Simon, an East Side tailor. He 
offers bonds for their support. “And 
you will give your parents a home?” he is 
asked. His home, a six-room flat, already 
teems with a family of thirteen, but he 
answers cordially, ‘‘Sure,’”’ as he puts an 
arm about his mother and reaches a hand 
to his father. It is a habit of an East 
Side home always to have room for more. 
“Our cousin from Russia is coming,” is 
cause enough to make up another bed on 
the floor. ‘‘Why, he is our kinsman.” 
Among all Oriental people the ties of 
blood are close. | 

Next there is called Musa Beshada. 
He is only fourteen, and unless the board 
can know that he will make a living, or 
some one make it for him, he will have to 
be excluded. ‘“‘Why, Musa, have you 
come so far alone to seek your fortune ?’’ 
asks the chairman, and Musa tells: ‘‘At 
home a worm eats all the crops. Noth- 
ing grew last year that did not fail. 
Many people in my village are starving. 
There are my aged grandparents, my 
mother and five children. I have come to 
America to my uncle that I may work and 
send money back to them.” The uncle, 
a Syrian pedler, who travels through 
small towns of New York State with a 
pack on his back is called in. Will he look 


' after his nephew and provide for him? 


Unhesitatingly he answers in the attirm- 
ative and takes the boy by the hand. 


' “Of course he would,’’ comments the Syr- 


ian interpreter with pride. ‘‘In my coun- 
try a nephew is as dear almost as a son. 
The blood of his brother flows in that 
boy’s veins.. He bears the family name. 
It is a sacred duty that he be loved by his 
uncle.” 

There is summoned Anna Czorpita. She 


wears a flowered kerchief over her fair | 


hair and stands with her hands crossed 
one over the other. Her blue eves sur- 
vey the faces of the four men before her 
and her eyelids flutter. “Tell her not to 
be frightened,”’ the chairman of the board 
says to the interpreter. Then they take 
her testimony. She is seventeen, an 
Austrian peasant girl traveling alone. 
She is going to her betrothed husband. 
(Continued on page 223) 
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Better Than A 
Mustard Plaster 


More effective, easier to ap- 
ply, and does not blister the 
tenderest skin. 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 
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IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contasn No Lead) 
The safest and best_of all coenter-irritants, 


evs over-night relief to strains or muscular 
meness and ves neither stain or blister. 
It is particularly valuable for rheumatism, 
croap and cra cold in the chest or throat. 
Apply externally only, and dilute with White 
Vaseline for children. 
Perha 


you never knew that there are 
twelve 


ifferent Vaseline Preparations, each 
one having many beneficial properties. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 


It tells you what each preparation is especially good for, 
and how they should be used to gain Tamedsate re jet. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “VASELINE” Product 


A Paper Transfer 


GIVEN Pattern of thie 22-Inch 
BEAUTIFUL CENTERPIECE 


ics won over e aece dered w Rom ty “1910, 
to every : sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1910. 


This book is entirely new and just off the pees. Full of new ides 
sad designe. Invaluable to embrolderers as showing what sad hew te 
embreider. instructions far workiag above design; over 100 
peges of other designs; hundreds of iltustrations ; complete instrue- 

tlene for them all; diagrams for be 


Colored Pilates showlag hew te 
embrolder pepular flowers: Cen- 
terpleees, Deliles, Sofs ( ushions, 
ete., in Waliachiaa, Cereantien 
Braid, Eyelet, Nountmeliick and 
stylish Stencil Effects ; Luneheon 
Sete; Library Searfs ; Bureaa 
Sets; Hemmed and Drawa 
Work Squares; Dainty Chrte- 
mas Novelties. 

Rend 1Ge. for book and 
One Transfer Pattern No. 1168A 
be nent you FREE. Ast for Pattsra 
1163A In your letter. If were thaa 
one of thie pattern Is desired, then 
price a Gc. each for duplicates. Book 
will reach you In ome envelope and 
FREE pattern in a separate cavelepe. 

Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
New Londoa, Cone. 





5 Union St., 











s ; 
tive Relief ss i. 


PRICKLY HEAT. 
AND SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. “4 





‘itile higher tm price, perkazs, 
than worthless substitutes, Brut a 
reason for t?."" Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
on receipt of 25c 


GERHWARDMENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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NEEDLE 


Conducted by ETHEL M. HARRIS 


Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question pertaining to this department if a stamped envelope is enclosed 


Suggestions for Braiding and Embroidery 


ae HIE time for thinking of Fall 
clothes is fast approaching, 
though Summer seems just 
to have begun on account 
of June having been so phe- 
nomenally cool. The schoolgirl’s ward- 
robe has to be replenished for the board- 
ing-school or college. Heavy outer 
garments are required as the days grow 
shorter and evenings chilly. Thoughts 
of the hours soon to be spent indoors 
lead to one’s plans for needlework. 

September is well known to be the 
shabbiest month of the year. Sum- 
mer clothes have lost their pretty 
crispness in the damp breezes of the 
seaside and the dews of the hills or 
the mountains, so most women find 
themselves sadly handicapped for the 
want of something new in this most 
capricious of months. 

Sometimes a gown of voile or silk 
that has played a good part in the Sum- 
mer show is wonderfully transformed 
by a little alteration, the neck cut out 
and a light yoke inserted and the 
sleeves changed slightly. The new 
two-piece bishop sleeves will prove a 
boon for the very reason that the old 
tight sleeve can have an undersleeve 
made of a different material. 

The pretty design No. 3255 is in- 1} |] 
tended to be used below a yoke. The | 
amateur dressmaker should hail its | 
appearance, as it is easily adjusted and 
will cover the awkward joining that | 
often is seen when a thick material ZL 
unites with a thinner. The work of 
itself is a mere bagatelle, as it may be 
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carried out in either 
braiding or very coarse 
chain-stitching. So 
many of the new braid 
designs show the braid- 
ing so close that the 
lines seem to touch each 
other. The little dots 
may be worked in satin- 
stitch or in large French knots. Rope silk or several strands 
of the new wood-fiber silks used three times around the needles 
make a pretty knot. Small knots are not very decorative, and 
look more from a short distance like a seed-stitch than a French 
knot. 

The Kaumagraph pattern for this design comes in yellow, so 
if the braid is desired to be on black or a dark shade the lines 
will stand out distinctly for working. 

Last month the baby seemed to be the theme of the em- 
broidery page. That he may not be slighted this month a 
Kaumagraph No. 3254 appears for his little flannel skirt. The 
flower sprays can be used without the scallop above the hem of 
the skirt, or vice-versa, the scallops may be used without the 
sprays to edge the garment. 

The best kind of silk for working on flannel is embroidery 
silk EE, which costs about thirty cents a spool. It has a de- 
cided twist in it, tighter than the ordinary twist silk by the 
skein. The sprays should be in satin-stitch and the edge well 
padded and then scalloped. A fine wool such as Shetland floss 
makes an excellent soft padding for flannel. In cutting out 
the scallop, cut as close to the twill of the buttonholes as 
possible after the article has been damped and pressed. 





A separate decorative band, No. oo 
for below a yoke 





A fancy scallop and border, No. 3254. for petticoat 
edges 





The simple narrow cn band, No. 3253 used 
effectively on a coat 





In response to several calls 
for a Kaumagraph pattern for 
a braiding band narrower and 
simpler than ones we possess 
at present, No. 3253 is issued. 
The beauty of braiding is to 
have a continuous line that is 
one of no joinings or rather 
places that occasion the start- 
ing and finishing off of the 
braid. 

The artistic merits of this 
pattern will be commended to 
the person who is observing 
enough to note how few really 
good lines are shown in braid- 
ing designs. The majority of 
embroidery or braiding de- 
signers seem to treat their 
work very lightly, and results 
are some of the grotesque de- 
signs seen in fancy work under 
the head of ‘tart embroidery.” 

Soutache braid still remains 
the most popular of the braids, 
though there are several novel- 
ty braids shown. Perhaps the 
secret of the success of sou- 
tache is that it is so easily 
sewn on by hand or machine. 
It can be used flat or on one 
edge. Running stitches with 
an occasional backstitch to in- 
sure firmness are used through 
the braid when it is sewed flat 
by hand. 

If the material which is to 
be used for the foundation of 
the braiding has very little 
body the work will be simpli- 
fied by basting tarlatan or light- 
weight crinoline under the sec- 
tions to be worked. 

The model selected for the 
coat shown on the figure in the 
illustration was pattern No. 
3207. 

No. 3256 is a design suitable 
for a waist or blouse with or 
without a yoke. The design 
may be developed entirely in 
satin-stitch. The dots should 
be slightly padded and then 
covered with 
satin - stitches 
which run in 
the opposite 
direction. 
Care should 
be taken to 
keep the sat- 
in-stitches 
running in 
uniform direc- 
tion. The 
stems are in 
satin outline 
which has for 
a foundation 
the simple 
outline with 
the satin- 
stitch worked 
very solidly 
and fine over 
it. The small 
leaves are 
worked so 
when finished 
the midrib is 
indicated. To 
accomplish this a leaf is started on the right-hand side at the 
base and worked from the midrib to the outer edges, till the 
length of the vein is worked. Stitches are then worked from 
the left-hand outer edge to the right, thus forming the tip of the 
leaves. The remainder of the leaf is worked from the center to 
the edge. The result is a decided demarcation of the rib which 
eliminates the necessity of any future work of embroidering 
a vein. 

Just one word about these Kaumagraph patterns. 
can be transferred witha hot iron to any material. Some are 
in yellow for dark material, and others are in blue. The iron 
should be moderately hot for the yellow and a great deal hotter 
for the blue. The yellow when rightly stamped is a bright 
orange, not a dingy yellow that shows that the iron used was 
too hot. 

Sheets containing our entire illustrated list of Kaumagraphs 
will be sent on receipt of a stamp to cover postage. ~ 


No. 3256 isa graceful design for a waist having 
a yoke 


They 
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Frame Your Own Art 
Prints, Post Cards, 
Photographs, Etc. 


A picture-frame should not be more con- 
spicuous or costly than the picture it is to 
adorn. 

No doubt the past summer has brought you 
a number of pretty cards, prized photographs 
—possibly a few art gravures. Many of 
them, if framed, would make attractive em- 
bellishments for the walls of your den or 
living room. Why not select the most artistic 


With 


and frame them yourself ? 


S) > ° 


Passe-Partout 
Outfits 


and a little effort any home may boast of its 
own art gallery. Any color scheme can be 
evolved. Beautiful harmony—strong con- 
trasts—exquisite combinations. Anyone can 
do the work. Many even frame pictures 
for others with profit to themselves. 

Your dealer sells our outfils—ask for 
them. 

Made in two sizes, retailing at 50 cents 


and $1.00. 
Outfit No. 2 


This is the pular outht. Telescope Cover Box 
with Picture Top. auze 10'x7'ixl. Contains, 
six cardboard mats, assorted tints, 7x8 4: six car 
board mounts, 7x8%; 12 yards gummed asse- 
Partout binding: one tube Dennison’s Art Paste; one 
Glass Cutter; assortment cf Hangers; Instruction Book. 
See Illustration below. Price at dealer's, 50c 


If not obtainable in your locality, we 
will mail one No. 2 Outfit on receipt of 60c. 


Write for our free book, which shows 16 shades 
of Passe-Partout Binding ‘and contains full instruc- 
tions for framing pictures. 

Address Dept. “* 2°* at our nearest store. 


Dennison cMlanufadwing Sompany 
The Tag Makers © 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
26 Franklin Street 1007 Chestnut Strect 


NEW YORK, 
1S John Street 
Uptown Store, Twentyv-scventh St., 
Bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway 
CHICAGO, 


25 Randoiph Street 
(A New Dennison Store) 


ST. Lous, 
413 North 4th Street 





Hold-Thread-Fast 


NEEDLES 


are threaded the same as any 

other needle, but just by 

Hold pulling thread to the end 
ae of the eye the thread is 
Needles there held fast. You 
are tnade for never have to stop to 
General Sew- re-thread — Your 
ing, for Embroi- needle never slips 
from the thread 


dering, Darning 
and Basting andtor \QN \, and gets lost— 
You can use every 


Tailorsand Milliners. 
Assorted sizes in each 

inch of yo 
style. Every needle made ; thread 
of finest grade watchspring don't have to 
steel. A wonderful help to cramp your 
every woman. fingers. 

Send 25c¢ for 6 papers as- 

sorted and be delighted, 
Money back, if not satisfied. 


Men and Women Agents Wanted. Fine offer. 
SMART & SCHOMBURG, 395 Broadway, New York City 





The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise its use. 

PUM etait. eee Oh 

_ = A Trial Size Can Pe Booklet sent on 
eee receipl of Five Conts, 
MC acd 91-97 Fulton St. New York, 


A Better Jar 


Means 


Better Preserving 


Actually, the quality of your preserv- 
ing depends on the quality of your jars. 
Small mouth jars, poor glass, uneven 


thickness and a rough edge at top 

mean loss and disappointment. A jar 
: «ce *? 

on which appears the name “‘ Atlas 


insures complete success in preserving 
if you do your part. No fruit is ever lost 
through fault in an 


ATLAS 


E-Z Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 
It is the one perfect jar made—is extra 
quality glass—even thickness—strong 
and smooth at top (with glass cap)— 
and seals perfectly with a simple pres- 


sure of the hand. ‘The 
is an equally good jar with very wide 
mouth, but closes with screw cap. 

If your dealer cannot supply these jars, send 
us $3, and we will express prepaid thirty (30) 
quart size ATLAS E-Z Seat. JARS to any town 
having an oflice of the Adams or United States Ex- 
ress Co., within the States of Pennsylvania, New 
ve reey, New York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana or Mic higan, 
or we will quote delivery prices in other portions 
of the United States by freight or express. 

A Book of Preserving Recipes 

Sent free to every woman who sends us the 
name of her grover, stating whether or not he 


selis Atlas jars. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO0., Wheeling, W. Va. 





“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 
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THE LOVES OF ELLIS ISLAND 


(Continued from page 226) 





CoE 2 
Reid 


4, at 


I. IS Leopold Adarczyk, in Pitts- 
burg. Why do they not let 
z ; her proceed on her journey? Of 

course she has before been told 
the reason. But she has not understood. 
They must know who is this Leopold and 
whether he will be able to support her. 
So they sent to Pittsburg for him to come 
and get her. They call him from the out- 
er room. In her face flashes a look of 
glad surprise at sight of him. He starts 
eagerly toward:her, but an attendant 
brings him up before the board instead. 
They question him. 

“You intend to make Anna your wife?’ 

‘“Yes.”’ 

‘‘What do you do for a living?” 

“Tam a musician.” 

‘‘How much do you earn?”’ 

“Fifteen dollars a week and it is to be 
more. I have the promise of a place in 
the orchestra at the opera house.’’ From 
his pocket protrudes one end of a flute. 

‘‘Let us hear if you can play,’’ suggests 
a board member. Leopold complies. 
The notes of an Austrian love-song fill the 
air. At first the player is a trifle self- 
conscious. But as his music throbs and 
thrills through the room, his heart gets in 
rhythm with it. His eyes are on the fair- 
haired girl, and all the board is forgotten. 
They are sitting in rapt attention, and as 
the last measure dies away the chairman 
says warmly, ‘‘My! but that makes me 
young again. I guess you can have your 
girl.”” Outside the door, the Austrian 
missionary waits to marry them. 

There is one more case. Not even the 
board, who are used to life as it passes by 
their table, have wanted to come to it. 
A woman sits alone on the rearmost bench. 
They call her and she comes forward. 
Before them a record the doctors have 
furnished states a medical fact. In 
answer to the question that they are 
obliged according to form to ask her, she 
confirms it. ‘‘You are coming to your 
husband ?”’ they continue. ‘Yes,’ she 
says. ‘‘And you say he has been in Amer- 
ica two years and you have never seen 
him during that time?’’ ‘Yes,’ she an- 
swers in a low voice, realizing the meaning 
of the admission. 

‘Bring in the husband,” slowly orders 
the chairman. Every member of the 
board looks out of the window at the sea, 
and the clock ticks loudly. 

In eager anticipation a young man 
enters. He has come in answer to the 
postal card from the immigration authori- 
ties announcing that his wife is here. 

“This woman is your wife?’ asks the 
chairman. ‘Yes.” 

‘“You paid her passage over?’ ‘Yes, 

sent her the money. I wrote for her 
many times. I have a home ready.” 
He is a window-cleaner, Jean Dupron by 
name. He earns ten dollars a week and 
he has one hundred dollars in the bank. 

“‘We must tell him, gentlemen,’’ says 
the chairman as if soliciting the support 
of the rest in the performance of his duty. 
“We regret to inform you,” he begins, 
“that your wife comes here,’’ and he 
reads the rest from the medical record. 
The interpreter now is repeating it. The 





woman's face flushes and she hangs her 

head. The man’s face is a study. It 

might have been graven from stone. 
“Shall [ tell him again?’ asks the in- 


terpreter. ‘‘I guess you'll have to,’’ the 
chairman says. And they repeat the 
statement. There is a quiver of his 


shoulders as if under the lash of a whip. 

“Knowing the fact, do you still wish to 
take your wife?’ If he renounces her, 
she must be deported. 

There is silence for a moment and a 
quick intaking of the man’s breath. 
Then he answers, “‘Yes.”’ All the time he 
has not looked at the woman. 

‘““Better take time to consider it. We 
will give you ten minutes in which to 
confer with your wife,’’ says the chair- 
man, waving him toward the bench 


_where she sits. 


As the man turns, the woman with a 
sob throws herself on his breast and kisses 
his lips and his cheeks. He submits 
passively, looking into her poor, weak, 
pretty face with eyes that for the rest of 
his life will mirror something of this 
moment's anguish. They sit down to 
talk. He bows his head in his hands. 
She strokes his coat sleeve entreatingly. 
In Austrian dialect she is telling him the 
story. The board turn their backs. 
They try to talk about the steamship 
arrivals, about the weather, and they note 
the mist that is coming up over the sea. 
At length they look at the clock. ‘Call 
them up,” the interpreter is ordered. 

And they come, the man’s arm now 
about the woman's waist. He is not 
more than twenty-five, but his face is 
suddenly old. Yet through the lines of 
pain are lines of strength. ‘I will take 
her,” he says. 

“Swear him,”’ the interpreter is direct- 
ed. The man raises his right hand. 
‘‘Do you promise to care for her and cher- 
ish her and to stand in the place of a fa- 
ther to her child?’ Outside the fog 
bells on the boats are tolling dismally. 

“I do,” he answers solemnly. 

“Then this alien is admitted,’ announ- 
ces the Board. Anda tragedy is doneand 
begun. Jean Dupron, window-cleaner, 
goes out with his wife. The chairman wi- 
ping his glasses, murmurs, ‘‘Greater love 
hath no man shown.”’ 

And day in, day out, the lines at Ellis 
Island are moving. There is the quiver 
of the trembling lip, the lifted eyelid’s 
glance, the touch of the hand, the swift 
embrace. Why, for this the immigrant 
will suffer and endure and live. He 
may not live so high intellectually as some 
who have scaled the heights ahead. The 
treadmill of existence is necessarily placed 
over against the base of the social pyra- 
mid where some beams of light never 
penetrate. But he lives as deep as the 
wells of human affection, as wide as the 
waves of human sympathy. Once you 
have stood at the Place of Tears and 
Kisses, you have found this out. For 
here you have seen the immigrant’s soul 
unfold. He is no longer dull or plodding 
or stupid. Even sometimes before you 
is he suddenly glorified in the image of 
God in which he was made. 





AnAmusing Incident 


( Told by a Dentist) 


“COLGATE & CO. 

Dear Sirs: Thank you for calling my 
attention to your Dental Cream. Pre- 
ventative dentistry for children is my 
special work, and | am delighted to 
know of such a delicious dentrifice for 
young people. One little boy ate the 
contents of the tube which | asked his 
mother to get for him, remarking to 
me the next day: 


‘Say, Dector, I wish that tube had 
been three feet long.’ ’’ 


Signed bya former President of a State 
Dental Association. (Name on application ) 


Just like a boy! 


There is actually—in each tube 
of Colgate’s Dental Cream 


15 Feet of Cream 


If he had used it properly— 
(one inch twice daily) it would 
have lasted 3 months. 


42 inches of Cream in trial 
tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 
ee es Jona et cet ee 



















LOOK FOR THE HEART 
TRADEMARK 

The comfort, fit and durability 

of the Congress Shoe or Slipper 


largely depend upon the quality of 
the gore. 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


is best because, if it does not out- 
wear the shoe, we replace it at no 









cost to you. 

Be sure the little heart trade- 
mark is on the elastic in both sides 
of the shoe. 


Write to-day for our guarantee 
certificate. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 


Boston, Mass. 


BUST and HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shirt waist immediately discovers how dif- 
ficult it Is to obtain a 1 fit by the usual 
““trying-on-metbod "’ with herself for the model 
and a looking-glass with which to see how it 
fits at the back, 


*“*MALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 


do away with all discomforts and disap 
pointments {n fitting, and render the work 
of dressma 


and satisfactory. 
adjusted to 508 different 
7 and sizes; bust raised of lowered, alo 
longer and shorter at the waist lime and 


. aD 


> iL, <<less, — 


and keeps the body as sweet and clean 
all day and evening, as it is immedi- | 
ately after the bath. | 
Doesn’t harm skin nor clothes. Easy | 

- to use. 


form i eae msoe Pract y desired skist 
cot order! Pe will tac tast a iigettne. oui 
Write to-day for Hinstrated Beoktet containing csampicts 
itne of Dress Forma with prices. 
WALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORE CONPASY 
Dept. D, 30 Weel 834 Street, New York 


THE NEW SOCIAL LIFE OF THE FARM 





(Continued from page 201) 





25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn't ““Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


of $490,277.44. But the goal toward 
which the rural educational movement 
everywhere is aiming is the splendid con- 
solidated country school. The consoli- 


HERE is daily express service 
on the trolley line. Fresh meats 
and foreign fruits come to his 
door. Freight service brings 













coal to the siding on his farm. There is dated school first appeared in Massa- oe wie ie, ao 
more that is coming from the great outside chusetts. Now twenty States have it. foe oe "Me oy” BRAID | 


centers of thought. All sorts of aspira- That centralization which is the motif of 
tions and ambitions are stirring. Fore- all twentieth-century achicvement is 
most among them is the movement foran the first theme of the movement. Can 
improved country school. You recall the a monopolist operate one plant with bet- 
little red schoolhouse at the foot of the ter economy and better profit than three 
hill, the bleak little schoulhouse of which were operated separately? So can a 
you have always known so much that the country school. And here and_ there 
poets did not sing. A brighter, better in- through the Statcs they are uniting three 
stitution has risen in its stead. All over or four or five districts for one centrally 
the country there is the cry for the im- located township building. As the new 
- proved school. In North Carolina in 1902 building is big and beautiful beyond the 
was organized the Women's Association poor little structures that it displaces, 
forthe Betterment of Public Schoolhouses. so is the education that it dispenses 


TRY NE 


COLLAR SUPPORTER 


Coronanoe 
Stamped Underwear, Waits and lafemn’s 
Arncies, Lowens, Hardanger Canvas, ev. 







SILK COVERED—DOUI -ENDLES 






All Sizes, Black or ‘White, Sc a . Card In four years’ time North Carolina had wider in scope. Coatgn Alden Dee TT 
IOSEPH W. SCI Oo ifth A: é a Z ; Tw zw 
hs. es mes built 1,133 country schoolhouses at a cost (Continued on page 234) THES FT 
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A PRACTICAL LESSON IN IRISH CROCHET 


HE small revers shown isa very sim- 
ple piece of crochet suitable for a 
beginner to learn upon. Before 
commencing to crochet, cut out the 
desired size and shape of the revers either 
On very tough, strong, smooth paper, or 
on a good quality of glazed muslin. The 
pattern should not include the edging, but 
should be cut just inside it. This is the 
foundation for the crochet. 

In working Irish crochet the motifs 
must be made first; they are then prop- 
erly arranged in their 
places on the foundation 
and firmly sewn upon it. 
The second process is 
working the filling; the 
third process is straight- 
rowing, that is, getting 
the margin all quite even 
along the edge of the 
foundation. The work 
may then be removed 
from the paper, or paper 
muslin, for the fourth 
process, the edging of 
the lace. Occasionally 
the motifs are arranged 
to form an edging to the 
lace, and when this is so, 
the straight-rowing and 
edging are, of course, 
omitted. | 

THE LarGEST SHAM- 
RocK—Take 2 strands 
of padding thread and 
double them to form a 
cord of 4. Work 1d.c. 
into the loop made by 
doubling the padding 
thread. Work d. c. 
closely over the cord, 1 
long d. c. (this is made 
by putting the thread 
round the needle as in 
tr. c. stitch, but the loop 
is drawn through three 
threads together; it 
makes a stitch rather 
longer than d. c. and 
shorter than tr. c., and so 
is useful for graduating 
the width of a petal or 
leaflet), 16 tr. c., 1 longd.c.,4d.c., all 
over the cord. Join to the beginning of 
the leaflet to form a loop by working 1 





The actual size of the largest shamrock 


d. c. over both cords. Draw the loop 
into a nice shape, pass the cord behind the 
stalk and work d. c. over the cord all 
round the loop, working into the back 
strands of the preceding row. When 
necessary in order to keep the leaflet quite 
flat, increase by working twice into the 
same stitch. Make 2 more leaflets exact- 
ly the same. Break off the crochet cot- 
ton, leaving an end of about a quarter of 
a yard; cut the padding cord very neatly at 
the back of the shamrock. Wind some 
padding thread 8 or 10 times round a No. 
12 mesh and work d. c. closely into the 
ring. Sew this little boss firmly on the 
center of the shamrock. 

Each one of the shamrocks is a size 
smaller than the preceding one. Thus in 
the second, work 14 tr. c. in the leaflets 





A popular edging for Irish crochet 





An Irish crochet revers 


instead of 16 tr. c., in the third 12 tr. c., 


and in the fourth 9tr.c. Sew these four 
shamrocks on the foundation, curving the 
stems nicely and putting them so they 
slant in the same direction. 

FILLING—7 ch., p., 7 ch., p., work these 
picot loops backward and forward as the 
Space requires. Work around the out- 
side of the revers 1 d.c., asa straight-row- 
ing on which to work the edge. 

The edging is always worked along the 
straight-rowing; in the little revers it is 
worked round three sides 
of each section; the top 
is left with the straight- 
rowing to be sewn to a 
muslin band. Some 
workers finish the top of 
a piece of lace by work- 
ing double stitch, not 
too closely along the 
straight-rowing. 

THE Epcinc as shown 
in detail is one of the 
many varieties of pretty 
little patterns of a simi- 
lar style used in Irish 
crochet lace. 

First row—*7 ch., miss 
6, 1 d.c., repeat from * 
to the end of the row. 

Second row—**7 d. c., 
5 ch., 5d. c. all upon the 
next of the 7 ch.; 11 ch., 
take out the needle, in- 
sert it in the third of 
the 7d. c., draw through 
the loop, work over the 
11 ch., * 3 d.c., 4 ch; 
repeat from * five times 
more, 3 d. c.; work into 
the same 7 ch., 2d. c. to 
finish the pattern. Re- 
peat from ** to the end. 
While working an edging 
alk.round a piece of cro- 
chet, it 1s necessary to 
look well ahead, when 
getting near the joining, 
as it may be necessary to 
spread or contract the 
pattern a little, to avoid 
ending with a broken 
design, thereby spoiling the general effect. 

By far the greatest amount of Irish 
crochet lace is worked with Irish crochet 
thread. This thread is a cotton thread 
of exceedingly soft make, less twisted 
than ordinary crochet cotton, and much 
softer than either sewing or crochet cot- 
ton. It is peculiarly adapted to fine 
crochet, as the stitches fall softly into 
place and do not stand out so sharply 
from one another as with a stiffer thread. 

The padding should be made of a linen 
thread of the same color. Some workers 
use a cotton thread for padding; it is, of 





course, cheaper, but it does not give the 
Pp Oper crispness to the work, and espe- 
cially after it has been washed a certain 
limpness is noticeable in crochet padded 
with cotton. Good Irish crochet lace if 
worked over a padding of linen thread 
never needs to be stiffened with starch. 

The writer has seen it stated in print 
that ‘‘Irish crochet lace is generally 
crocheted with linen thread;’’ this is, how- 
ever, most decidedly 
not the case. Linen 
thread gives a char- 
acter of its own to 
crochet; the stitches 
have a sort of aloof- 
ness when done with 
linen thread which is 
quite the opposite of 
what is demanded in 
well-made Irish cro- 
chet lace. 
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These prices include Express Charges 


“The same govds for less money 
or better goods for the same money.” 


Motto of THE BIG STORE, CHICAGO. 


The New a Tailored Suit 
No. 400 Price, 11.75 Express Prepaid. 


The very best American adaptation of the perfect London Tailored model. 
The Coat, 45 inches long, semi-fitting with deep slashed side back seams. The front made with 
French Shoulder Seam, two pockets buttoned through. 
th sides correspond, spowite jet studded buttons on pocket and buttoning eh in four- 
button Piccadilly Style. A notch collar ornamented with inlaid velvet completes this tyne long coat. 
; It is lined throughout with extra quality satin. The sleeve is a mannish model, relieved by 
inserted tucked panel button trimmed. 
The Skirt !s the latest nine-gore straight line model with front panel tuck and button trimmed. 
The side gore has knee deep, double plait box and back closing in inverted plaits. 
The material is all wool worsted in attractive shadow stripe, rough face, and the same on 
both sides. Samples Free on request. 
e Colors: Navy, Catawba, Black, Olive Green or Smoke. 

The Workmanship is of the highest grade, French Seams, canvas interlined coat fronts, hand 
sewn lining, with all skirt seams tape bound, and waist band strongly finished with belting. The 
hem is basted. Sizes 32 to 44. 10% more for extra sizes. 

Special price at The Big Store $11.75—Express Prepaid. 


Lace Waist No. 600 Dress Skirt No. 810 


Price, $2.95 Express prepaid. | Price, $5.50 Express prepaid. 
A new net waist, silk lined, entirely new style Of all wool Chiffon Panama is made with new 
effect. The yoke is formed with lace medallions, pointed yoke effect and is finished with tailor 
front has rows of ruffled Val. lace and a uttons and piped with satin. 
lace band from the shoulder to waist line. The This skirt 1s strictly man tailored and can be 
sleeves have three rows of ruffled lace lengthwise | had in Black or Blue. 
and back has yoke with rows of ruffled lace and Regular sizes, 22 to 29 
e collar. Extra sizes, 30 to 38 
Our special price $2.95—Express prepaid. Lengths from 37 to 44 
one L rue os cru. ay 34 - 44. eo by No. a Our Special Price, $5.50. 
rder oO. - Price $2.9 Express es prepaid. 
prepaid. Extra sizes will be $1.00 additional. 


Newest Fall Model Coat 
No. 190 Price, $16.90 Express Prepaid. 


; Made in superior Imported Covert or Black Broadcloth, man tailored, with high, turn over collar 
inlaid with velvet and piped. The back, front_and sides are ornamented with strappings of self 
material. Buttoned through with two inch diamond polished jet. Sleeves are made with the 


velvet. Sizes 32 to 44. 10% more for 


new French top seam and finished with cuffs inlaid wit 
extra sizes. 
Coat is lined to waist and through the sleeves with Skinner Satin or Taffeta. 
Exceptional style and value—Our i 


special price $16.90. Express prepaid. 









As proof in our confidence to please you and save you money 


WE GUARANTEE TO REFUND YOUR MONEY 
: . both — if 
pleasantly and ee —— aes enneee c - were you are not perfectly 


Fall and Winter Fashion and 
Homefitter’s Catalog—is FREE 


Write For Your Free Copy To-day. 


It will be a genuine delight—even a surprise to you the 
remarkable low prices quoted by Siegel Cooper & Co. 


The Big Store 


Chicago’s Economy Center 


Beautiful illustrations and full descriptions of 
everything in wearing apparel for women, children 
and infants. 4 


Men’s and Boys’ outfitters and everything for & 
the homefitter is minutely illustrated and de- 
scri and economically priced too, in this & 
complete Fashion and Homefitter’s Catalog. 

Be sure to write for your fr 
now while you have it Th mind. i (id Ss 
will make sure that you get your © 
free copy early if you fill out this 
coupon and mail it today — but dS 

& 









Cut this 
coupon out 
and m-il to 
Siegel Cooper 
& Co., Chicago. 









if you moe just send your Your Name eee 


name and address on a postal, 
for we want every reader 
of this magazine to have «O 


One FREE Copy. > 


~~ State 
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ITS PLAN AND PURPOSE 
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ALATA 








BITTIM 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
L. B. TEBBETTS, Chairman W. F. CARTER 


Chairman Peoples Savings Trust Co. President Missouri-Lincoln Trust Co., St. Louis 
Director National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis Carter, Collins & Jones, Attorneys a 





Vi ee Cone bday ie 4St Louts Director  aObaee. Savings ee “A. os? 
3. & t t t t : . 
; ebbetts on Carriage Co suis ice-Presiden ercantile Trust Co. CAPT. JAS. F, COYLE 
THEO. F. MEYER H. L. KRAMER EDWARD DICKINSON Coyle & Company, Silk Merchants. 
President Meyer Brothers Drug Co., St. Louis Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Ma er ates ne Remedy Co. First V. P. Kansas City, Mex. & Orient R. R. Co. Director Stieseurl-L inca rust Co., St. Louis 
Director Peoples Savings Trust Co. Director Peoples Savin ge Trost Director Peoples Savings Trust Co. Director Peoples Savings Co. 
GOV. LON V. STEPHENS E. G. LEWIS = 

ea ovenes aut aS teneuran State oF sacs) Enasiene — Lens ee enone 

’ «Pres. Centr. ational Bank o ponville, Mo. esi t Peop wings l'rust Company 

Director Poopics Savinen Trust Co. i OFFIC ERS Mayor of University City 

E. G. LEWIS, President MABEL G. LEWIS, Vice-President JNO. W. LEWIS, Trust Officer 
W. E. MILLER, Secretary F. V. PUTNAM, Treasurer 


and with over seven hundred regularly organized local branches or chapters throughout the clubs and societies, 95 per cent. of which are ostensibly at least for improvement in-home life, 
country, is a simple business plan of cooperation between leading publishing concerns and community life, education, the arts and general betterment of social conditions. These clubs 
local societies and clubs of women, and individual and societies, found in every hamlet, town and city, 
women. It makes no pretense of being anything but are supported in the main by a system of polite 
a business organization for the purpose of mutual ben- social brigandage, funds being obtained through end- 
efit and profit. Its organization was first conceived less fairs, fétes. guilds, festivals, where women, first 
and undertaken in 1908, by The Lewis Publishing having begged or made articles of more or less value, 
Company of University City, St. Louis, one of the proceed to sell them at many thousand times their 
largest publishing concerns in the world, who remain possible value to friends, relatives and themselves for 
alone responsible for and in full control and direction the benefit of the object represented by their club, 
of the plan, until its organization is completed, when society or circle. These hundreds of thousands of 
The League will be permanently established under a local clubs, societies and circles of women, located 
trust agreement to be approved by the membership in every city, town and hamlet, if brought together 
itself. Early in 1909 six other leading publishing under some simple business plan of cooperation, 
houses were invited to cooperate under the plan, so far would present the most powerful, resourceful business 
as the subsergption end is concerned, and ut the pres- organization in America. It has seemed to those who 
ent time sewenity-three others of the leading journals conceived the plan of The American Woman’s League, 
of the country have made application to join in the that to the great journals of general circulation 1s 
plan, which will ultimately be thrown open to all given the mission of helping women to take the lead 
acceptable publications on fair terms. The plan of in making culture, the arts and education the keynote 
The League consists of ettecting a permanent, national of this century, as commercialism has been that of the 
subscription or sales organization for reputable pub- past one, and that this can be accomplished on a bus- 
lishers, one-half of the income going to the publishers, iness basis. The League plan is effecting a perma- 
who receive fifty per cent. of their subscription price nent cooperative national organization, between the 
net cash; and the other half to this organization leading publishing-houses as the manufacturer and 
known as The American Woman's League. these thousands of local clubs, societies and guilds 
It is estimated that the annual gross subscription as the sales organization, on a mutually beneficial 
income of the leading magazines and journals of gen- and profitable basis. The publications now cooperat- 
eral circulation in this country exceeds $60,000,000. ing under this plan with The Lewis Publishing Com- 
It is also estimated that it requires the expenditure pany are: COLLIER’S WEEKLY, EVERYBODY'S 
by the publishers each year of the greater part of the MAGAZINE, SUCCESS, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
360,000,000 to secure and renew this subscription by THE DELINEATOR and THE AMERICAN BOY, 
means of endless schemes, premiums, commissions, in addition to those of The Lewis Publishing Com- 


Tis American Woman's League, with tts membership already numbered by tens of thousands age, and in it she must. now take the lead. We see this most in the more than 500.000 women's 





prizes, contests and advertising matter. Compara- League Chapter House of Class 2, of which a number are completed and many pany: THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY, THE 
tively few years ago all journalism was entirely on a in course of erection WOMAN'S MAGAZINE and BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 
subscription basis, advertisements not being accepted Membership in The American 


at all by reputable publishers. To-day it is entirely on an advertising basis, the subscription | Woman's League has but a single requirement open to allalike: the secur- 
invome playing a nominal part. Most such journals are published for ing of a total of $52 in subscriptions to the publications cooperating m 
women, With tens of millions of dollars invested in their manufac- the plan. Whenever this has been accomplished, the applicant is a mem- 
turing plans, producing a better article for a lower price than any other ber for life without other dues or requirements and entitled for life to all 
industry, the publisher as a manufacturer has no PERMANENT, _ rights, benefits, advantages, protection and opportunity The League 
national, wholesale and retail sales organization such as all other in- organization can offer. The subscriptions may be paid for as gifts to 
dustries have in the jobber and retailer, but goes direct to the consumer friends if desired, instead of being solicited, but the membership does 
scattered from end to end of the land, at a selling cost in many cases not cost the member anything in either case, as the only thing paid 
greater than the selling price. for is the subscriptions to the several publications at their regular 
Comparatively few years ago the sphere of women was held to be ex- prices, which are in themselves a full return for the money. This 
clusively inside the home, most things entering into the home life being membership requirement constitutes the nz ihions il SALES force. 
produced or controlled within the family. Of more recent years progress To effect the permanent RENEWAL organization, The League is 
in the art of living has brought about marked changes in this, and to- divided into chapters or local organizations, each having permanent 
day the entire community lite is a matter of vital concern to the home. jurisdiction over a fixed territory. Five or more members may 
Water, light, milk, schools, street-cars, sanitation, parks, and factones organize a local chapter, and any local club, society, circle or combi- 
have become community interests in which the individual home is vitally nation of them may become members of The League and secure the 
concerned. In our rural districts, local chapter charter and nights. The local 
where two-thirds of our population chapter receives for its income and main- 
live, even more marked changes in tenance 25 per cent. of the renewal sub- 
the conditions and standard of living scription income of al! the eee ications that 
have occurred in most recent years, come from its territory its secretary being 
Ten years ago the ruralite was iso- a paid official selected by ‘he members, 
lated, received his mail but seldom, whose duty it is to look after the renewalof 
had no telephones or rapid transit all subscriptions in that chapter's jurisdic- 
and was dependent on crude local tion from year to year, with the moral sup- 
educational facilities. To-day 40,- port and assistance of the chapter as a 
OOO rural routes serve 30,000,000 whole; accurate record of all subscriptions 
rural population with daily mail, received and their expiration dates being 
while anetwork of interurbantrolley supplied from headquarters. Upon secur- 
lines traverse the country. Farm- ing the charter for a local chapter, a beauti- 
house is connected with farmhouse ful permanent local chapter house is at once 
by telephone. With the rapid erected on the following terms: 




































































broadening of the home life of women The Chapter Houses are divided into sev- 
: eral classes in style 
has come a pressing and cost, ac 
ala : to the membership 
realization that the of the loeal Obag- 
lack of education, ters. 
training and cul- Class 1—For each 


local Chapter having 

ture means lack of fifteen members, ee 
hy = whoin at least ten are 
ability to grasp OP fully paid, a Chapter 


PORTUNITY as House will be built to 


: 1,200. 
well as of apprecia- ee 2_—For each 


tion of the most local Chapter having 
be ; ‘ful thi . forty members, of 
auti things in whom at neat twenly: 
i iS i = five are fully paid, a 
life, for this 1s be Chapter House will be 
coming woman Ss built to cost $2,500. 
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ENTRANCE PYLON TO UMVERSITY CITY 
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Views in University City, St. Louis, capital of the American Woman's League. The beautiful buildings of the Lewis Publishing Company comprise the largest and finest publishing plant in the world. 
The little city within a city is rapidly being made the most beautiful municipality in the world 


Class 3—For cach local Chapter having seventy-five members, of whom at least fifty are fully paid, a Chapter House will be built to 
cost $4,000. 

Claas 4—F or each local Chapter having one hundred members, of whom at least seventy-five are fully paid, a Chapter House will be 
built to cost $5,000 

Class 8—For each Jocal Chapter having one hundred and Gf{y members, of whom at least one hundred are fully paid, a Chapter House 
will Le built to cost 

Pirst—A suitable building site must be secured by the Chapter fn the home town of the Chapter, clear and free of encumbrance, and 
the title to it vested in the Trustces of the LEAGUE. This site must be well located and ample in size for the building. 

Second—I mimecdiately on awarding the Chapter Houce the contracts will be let for its construction to responsible contractors. 

Third—In counting memberships for securing a Chapter House, three full-paid honorary members count the same as one full-paid 


Full member. Thus to secure a Chapter House of Class 1, the Chapter must have fifteen members, of when ten are full paid Poll mem. 
bers (women); or if the Chapter has seven full-paid Fuil inembers and nine full-paid honorary members, this would count the sanie as 
U full-paid Full members, 

oarth —The inoney advanced for the purpose of erecting this Chapter House will be ee pail to the home offii.e of the LEAGUE Is the 
canine from the local Chapter the ten per cent. building fund until the loan fs repaid, and does not come out of the general sot sidy 
of the Chapter, which is twenty-five per cent. of all the revenue of publications originating within that Chapter’s territary. 


Each Chapter has home rule, making its own by-laws and regulations restricting and regulating 
its own membership and acquiriny: an extremely valuable and profitable franchise. There are 
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now nearly eight hundred local Chapters, and the Chapter rights are rapidly being taken up 
throughout the country. 4 

Under this plan, while 25 per cent. of the subscription income will eventually go to the local 
chapter organizations into which the entire country is rapidly being divided, and all and even 
more than the amount of the subscnption income first derived from the membership requirement 
of the members of the chapters, is usually expended in erecting the local club or chapter houses; 
vet the central organization receives the entire 50 percent. of the vast scattered membership and 
25 per cent, of all renewal income. Experience has also shown that while a chapter of a fixed 
number of members is required to secure the erection of a local chapter house, the erection of 
which costing more than the entire revenue from these memberships, yet, before the building is 
completed, the membership of the chapter invariably increases to several times the original 
number, so that the cost easily falls within 25 per cent. of the onginal income. 

With the organization of the local chapter, it becomes entitled to the services of the circulating 
library, the weekly phonuographic concert circuit (the finest concert grand phonographic instru- 
ment obtainable, made expressly for the organization in the form of a beautiful center table, being 
supplied to each chapter, and a weekly shipment of concert selections of the best music in the 
world being sent it); a series of lectures und entertainment by the lyceum bureau of The League, 
and several other special features, tending to make the chapter house the center of the best in- 
struction and entertainment, while the permanent income of the chapter itself is in exact propor- 
tion to its size and ample to enable it to provide every comfort and entertainment to its members 
without expense to them. The local chapter is given entire freedom in the use of its chapter 
house and the personnel of its membership, and if several local clubs combine to secure it they 
may divide its use among themselves as they see fit. Only members of The League may use 
the chapter house, however, excepting as temporary guests. 

While the local chapter and its beautiful building is the permanent income-producing machinery 
of the organization, yet, to the individual member as such, whether affiliated with a chapter or not, 
The League plan offers its greatest benefits, advantages and OPPORTUNITY through the great 
central institutions free to all. The center of this remarkable movement—its capital city, so to 
speak—is University City, St. Louis, a separate municipality of some 2,000 acres, incorporated 
and laid out some years ago, before it had become the finest residence section of St. Louis, owing 
to the growth of that city. The officers of The League are also the municipal officers, the presi- 
dent being the mayor. Here are located the magnificent institutions of The Lewis Publishing 
Company, the largest and finest publishing institutions in the world, and here are rapidly being 
erected the other great institutions of The League.: It is designed to make University City the 
most beautiful and model municipality in America, and much has already been accomplished along 

these lines, 
=n a The de- 
ag Ep lt sign, con- 
' ception 
and execue 
tion of its 
entrance 
gates, ore 
namenta- 
tion and 
buildings 
becomes a 
part of 
the work 
of honor 
classes in 
the art in- 
stitute, 
arc hitec- 
tural, en- 
gineering 
and land- 
scape 
classes, so 
that in a 
few years 
it will in 
itself rep- 
resent a 
magnifi- 
cent mon- 
ument 
to The 
League. The organization is being conducted by the officers of The Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany, assisted and advised by the Board of Trustees, who are also the Board of Directors of the 
Peoples Savings Trust Company, trustees of The League endowment or reserve funds and 
property, it in turn being owned by the members of The League. 


The Central Institutions 


_ It is estimated that the entire League income will be required for the next year or two in erect- 
ing the hundreds of local chapter houses, building and equipping the great central institutions of 
The League and the necessary expense of organization, after which there will be a rapid accumula- 
tion of « surplus or reserve which becomes a trust fund; membership in The League being a life 
Leneficiary. The whole League is a trust, and, whatever its income, only to be devoted to the 
use and constantly added benefits of membership. The principal benefits of membership are: 
First, the free right to all courses of instruction in its great schools, university and art institute. 
second, the use of its postal library and phonographic library, a phonographic instrument of su- 
perior make being supplied. members in their homes as well as to chapters. Third, a national 
Woman's Exchange, of which each local chapter is a branch, for the mar- 
keting of woman's handiwork and the products of The League. Fourth, 
a loan and relief fund, for loans at low interest for home building, and no 
interest in distress. Eventually, with the accumulation of a reserve or 
surplus, it is proposed to erect and equip the finest home or retreat and 
orphanage in America, where a member, destitute and alone in old age, 
may be cared for as the center of the good will and care of the whole 
organization and as a right of membership, corresponding to a surrender 
value; also for the care and education of orphaned children of members. 
The League being purely a business organization on a cash basis, with 
no pretense of philanthropy any more than an insurance company, does 
not undertake to do anything that cannot be done as a business proposi- 
tion, the home and orphanage itself being figured against the surrender 
value of membership, while the musical library, the university, art 
schools, exchange and all other features, in addition to the general 
income for their maintenance, become largely self-supporting through 
the sale of their products and supplying to the membership of The League 
the materials, supplies, equipment and other 
articles required in their use, the exchange 
having already become a shopping bureau 
for the more remote members, with its buy- 
ers in the best markets, at considerable 
profit and the great advantage of the mem- 
bership. 

Of all features of The League, the art 
schools and institute and the university are 
the principal. The first of the university 
buildings—the great art schools and insti- 
tute—is now nearing completion and will 
open its courses to all members October 1. 


Fe] It is undoubtedly the larg- 
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est and finest institute of 
the sort in Amer- 
ica. Five other 
university build- 
ings are expected 
to be complete 
within twelve 
months at a cost 
of approximately 
$1,000,000. The 
foremost sculp- 
tors, artists and 
instructors in all 
branches have 
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been secured, and the correspondence courses, now about completed, are the work of the masters 
themselves and are intended to lead up to the personal attendance or Honor courses, enubling 
the student to acquire the elementary training and to demonstrate their fitness and ability fur 
the higher courses, without the loss of time or expense necessary to personal attendance, and ab» 
to provide to the whole membership an educational and refining influence, while opening to those 
of marked ability or genius OPPORTUNITY. To accomplish this double purpose—the educa. 
tional refining and useful advantage to the whole membership of instruction prepared by em- 
nent masters, and at the same time to separate out from the mass special ability, ger:us, 
talent or qualifications for special training and opportunity—the courses of the University in 
all its de- 
partments 
are divid- 
ed into 
the corre- 
spondence 
course and 
the per- 
sonal at- 
tendance 
or honor 
course un- a a a 
der salary Wael 4 RTD = 
sufficient . | - - 
to pay all : 1 ial ¥ " f tia | oe 
reasonable ee he =  S Y 
expense of SS 4 
attend- j 1 ~ 
ance. ps 
The in- 
stitutions 
of The 
League 
them- 
selves seek 
and re- 
quire the 
highest 
talent and 
ability in 
all lines 
and hold 
out to it gd 
the certainty of the highest opportunity. The honor courses of personal attendance under salary 
are awarded through frequent competitive examinations open to all, but made sufficiently sewere 
in their requirements to insure that those who acquire them are of so high an order of ability is 
to become really producers and a profit to the institution. The benefit of the knowledge, exper- 
ience, learning and skill of great masters can, through the correspondence courses, be avanable 
in their own homes to all, but the advantage and ity of association with those 
masters for a year of practical and actual application of the student’s own abikty and traming 
in the conduct of the institutions of The League is reserved for those alone whose great ability, 
application or genius makes them desirable acquisitions to the personnel of those institutions. 
Through the national dragnet of the correspondence courses it is the effort to find out and un- 
cover special ability and genius in every branch of human effort, that it may be brought into and 
made a part of the great League plan and, in return for the opportunity given, shed on The League 
and its institutions a constantly increasing luster, fame and success The League being strictly a 
business organization with no pretense of philanthropy, while through its great University corre- 
spondence courses it serves all alike, yet as a matter of business and profit it offers exception. 
OPPORTUNITY to the highest ability, when discovered. 
Any members and minor children of their families may take any of the correspondence cours 
and pursue them just as far or as little as they choose, or may take up a single study, art, business 
or profession for its culture, use and enjoyment; but if acareer in any business, profession or art is 
desired, the closest application, not alone to its courses, but to all correlated courses, including a 
general academic course, is necessary before the honor or scholarship course can hope to be i-- 
quired. The remuneration of the member acquiring an honor or scholarship course while in it- 
tendance during the year of practical, finishing work, is $60 per month. A series of commissions, 
awards and prizes each year, however, offer to the honor student special remuneration for exc !- 
lence of work. Inthe Art Institute a number of commissions ranging in value from $500 to $3,(x+) 
will also be awarded at the end of each year through competitive tests for the execution of works 
of art in the ornamentation and beautifying of University City and the buildings of The League. 
All work done by honor students is the property of The League, unless executed for outside corr.- 
mission, when The League receives the proceeds. Graduates and advance students ‘i 
other art, business and professional schools who are members of The League, may cor.- 
pete for the scholarship or honor courses without taking the correspondence courses. Teac:.- 
ers, members of The League, may equip themselves for better positions or higher instru- 
tion through the correspondence courses without interference with their duties, loss 1 
time or expense; and, by the demonstration of the necessary ability and qualifications 
through the examinations, be certain of a year of personal instruction with salary suffiaent 
for expenses, under famous masters in the Honor courses. The catalogues of each of the courszs 
complete, in detail, may be had on application by any member. The school terms are three 
in number—October 1 to December 20, January 5 to May 1, and the Summer term from May 14 
to September 10. The University and its branches are divided under the following heads 
I. Kindergarten, Grammar, Academic IV. The Applied Arts and Crafts 
Il. ‘The Business College V. The Fine Arts ; 
iL The Professional! Courses VL. The Musical and Dramatic Institute 

The Honor students, after two terms of personal attendance under [= 4 | 
the direct supervision and instruction of the master in the practical ap- _—— 
plication of their ability, are then sent on a circuit of the local chapters , 
for the assistance, instruction and coaching of correspondence students 
and to conduct the competitive examinations in the arts, music, the 
drama and other courses. Through this means a continual series of lec- 
tures, entertainments, instruction and personal demonstration is pro- 
vided the local chapters throughout the year by the honor students, 
themselves members of The League, as their final finishing touch before 
graduation, giving the honor students an opportun- 
ity to acquire a wide personal reputation in their 


chosen art, profession or specialty, before entering 
on the life battle of a successful career. By this 
means the master of each division is assisted in the 
conduct of the courses hy the honor students them- 


selves, who must be of the highest order of ability and 
accomplishment to have secured the honor courses 


Division of Sculpture and Design 
George Julian Zolnay, Director 

Mr. Zolnay, director of this division of 
the Art Academy, is so well known in 
this country and [urope as one of the 
foremost sculptors of the age, as to need 
no introduction. An honor graduate of 
the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, 
Vienna and Royal Art Academy of 
Bucharest, the winner of gold medals in 
America and the grand prize of the 
Vienna Art Academy; decorated by the 
King of Roumania with the order of Bene 
Merenti of the 
first class; mem- 
ber of the lead- 
ing art clubs 
and of the In- 
ternational 
Jury of Awards, 
his work isa 
part of the his- 
tory of modern 
art. Among his 
principal works 
are: the colossal 


| 
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Tympanum of the Carmelite Cloister, Vienna; his frontispiece for the Armory, St. Poelten, for 
the Austrian government; his bust of Francis Joseph, King of Hungary; his heroic statue at 
Croyora for the Roumanian government; his seated lions in colossal bronze on the new custom 
house, San Francisco; his Sam Davis monument, Nashville, Tenn.; and Winnie Davis memorial 
in Richmond, Va.; his heroic groups at the St. Louis World’s Fair, and the superb lion and tiger 
crowning the entrance gates of University City. 

The entire division of modeling, sculpture, form and design of The League’s Art Institute and 
Schools is under the personal direction of Mr. Zolnay, and the correspondence courses in these arts 
have been written by him. Mr. Zolnay is also in charge of the ornamentation, with entrance 
gates, statues, fountains and other works of art of University City, as well as the work of The 
League in presenting to cities and towns where local chapters are established, of similar works of 
art, the product of our Institute. Members passing the competitive examinations and securing 
the honor course under Zolnay will have the benefit of the personal direction and advice of a 
master mind in their year of practical work and the execution of their commissions while here. 
The works of merit produced by honor students, under Zolnay, will be reproduced in the ceramic, 
casting and stone-cutting departments, a replica presented to the chapters of The League, or, 
through the local chapter, to the city or town from which the honor student came, while the origi- 
nals are retained in The League’s art galleries. The 
honor students under Zolnay and the other masters in 
wrt associated with him in the several divisions are certain 
of national credit and publicity for meritorious work, so 
that genius uncovered will in the single year of the honor 
course gain a reputation not otherwise to be acquired in 
many long years of lack of publicity. Honor students in 
the art courses are, during the first and second terms, 
given an actual conception and execution of works of art, 
the sculptural and mural decorating work in the Ceramic 
Institute, their successful efforts being reproduced in the 
institute’s Art Journal if in drawing and painting, and 
in the Art potteries if in modeling. The correspondence 
courses in modeling, sculpture and design are free to all 
members of The League and are accompanied by the 
necessary models. 


Division of Drawing, Painting and Color 
Ralph Chesley Ott, Director 

Mr Ott, director of this division, while belonging to the 
group of younger artists, has acquired a wide reputation, 
both for the high standard of his portraiture, the ex- 
quisite atmosphere of his landscape, delicate but mas- 
terful tone and his remarkable achievements in mural 
work. Made instructor of drawing and painting in the 
St. Louis Academy of Fine Arts at an early age, an 
honor student of leading European academies before thirty, his magnificent treatment and mural 
decorations of the Woman's Magazine Building, and later of the Woman's National Daily building 
interiors, have been admired by hundreds of thousands of visitors from all parts of the world. 
The correspondence courses in drawing and painting have been written by Mr. Ott in person, and 
profusely and carefully illustrated from life under his personal supervision. They are the highest 
obtainable result of wide experience, careful study and personal genius. Honor students in this 
division receive the personal direction of Mr. Ott in their work for two terms, and then make the 
circuit of the chapters the third term, as in sculpture, modeling, ceramics, music, the drama and 
other divisions. Under the direction of Mr. Ott, in addition to the correspondence courses in 
drawing, painting, illustrating and decoration, assisted by the honor students in these divisions, 
the mural decoration of all League buildings and chapter houses is carried out, the illustration of 
the journals of the Publishing Company, the execution of all commissions in portraiture, land- 
scape and decoration accomplished, and special works of art executed in connection with the 
Ceramic Institute. 

Students of all other art schools, if members of The League are entitled to compete in the 
examinations held at frequent periods for the honor of scholarship courses of The League Institute 
of Fine Arts, as in all other divisions, without taking the correspondence courses. 


The Ceramic Arts Institute 
Taxile Doat, Director 

For thirty years the name of Taxile Doat, leading expert and ceramic artist of the great Sévres art 
potteries of France, Knight of Nicham Iftikar, Knight of Legion of Honor, officer of Public Instruc- 
tion, has stood for allthat was highest, best and most progressive in the art of arts—ceramics— before 
the world. It was Mr. Doat, who, by special permission of the French Government, first publish- 
ed to the world the secrets guarded for centuries of the wonderful high-fire glazes. Mr. Doat’s 
own work is found in the principal art galleries of the world as the highest examples of ceramic art 
and, in addition to securing his services exclusively for the Art Institute of The League, we have 
purchased his private ceramic collection for the Art Museum of The League, where it will serve as 
an inspiration to those personally attending the post-graduate courses. Mr. Doat has selected 
three collaborateurs to assist him in the conduct of The League’s ceramic schools and institute 
from among the leading ceramic artists and technicists of Europe. His first visit in June, 1909, 
was for conference with The League’s architects, in order that the erection of one of the most 
perfectly designed and equipped art potteries in the world might be begun, temporary facilities, 
kiln-rooms, laboratories and studios having been provided in the art building. The courses in 
ceramic arts, including every branch of glazing, decoration, turning and firing, will be open to 
members of The League in October of this year under Mr. Doat and his assistants: the institutes 
of modeling and sculpture under Zolnay, and of drawing, painting and color under Ott, collaborat- 
ing with the ceramic institute under Doat in a series of courses which will offer to genius and abili- 
ty the highest instruction and opportunity in the world, is open to every member of The League. 
The post-graduate or honor course in ceramics consists of two terms of actual experience and 
practical work under salary in the art potteries at University City under the masters, the work 
being practical execution of art pottery porcelains, grés and other works, for sale through The 
League’s exchange branches in the local chapters, the decoration of its buildings and chapter 
houses, the ornamentation of University City and the execution of commissions for the public. 
On the visit of President Loubet of France to England a great vase by Taxile Doat was selected as 
the most fitting gift for the president to give to the English monarch from the French nation. 


Applied Arts and Crafts 


The courses in applied arts and crafts, each under the best instructor obtainable, supplement 
the higher courses of the Fine Arts. They are intended to give to members of The League a 
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means of practical application of their talents, both for pleasure, refinement and profit. For this 


reason they are made extremely practical. Among these courses are: 


Miniature Fabric Design Interior Decoration Etching 
Mosaic IHuminating Scagliola Lettering 
Casting Decoration Illustrating Bookbinding 
Jewelry Design Mural Decoration Engraving Photography 


School of Journalism 
Hugh K. Taylor, Managing Editor The Lewis Publishing Company. Director 
In preparing the courses of instruction in journalism, each separate lesson was the careful work 
of the editorial, business, mechanical, accounting and administrative heads of every division of 
The Lewis Pubhshing Company, assisted by a number of leading newspaper, Magazine and 
editorial experts of the country. The course is a distinetly practical one, and offers a more com- 
plete and comprehensive knowledge and grasp of journalism in allits branches than could be ob- 
tained in any other way in a lifetime of experience. With the correspondence course is also open 
through competitive examinations to those demonstrating high ability a finishing or pr st-gradu- 
ate veur of actual practical experience in all branches, under salary, in this great publishing insti- 
stitution, presenting exceptional opportunity to unusual abihty developed and the best opening to 
a successful career. 


Professional Courses 


The professional courses have been prepared so that 
with the aid of the grammar and academic courses they 
present the opportunity to take up such professions as can 
be taught by correspondence and acquire an instruction 
without loss of time or expense that will save several 
vears of personal attendance to those desiring to enter the 
professions, even though the student may not have pre- 
viously had the advantage of higher education. The 
standard of graduation will, however, be maintained ona 
par with that of the best universities here and abroad. 


Agricultural Courses 


The courses of instruction in agriculture in all its 
branches have been prepared each by a leading expert, 
and are of the most practical and useful nature. At the 
head of this division will be placed one of the leading 
agriculturists. The courses include the post-graduate or 
scholarship course of personal instruction and experiment 
in the experimental laboratories and farm of the institute, 
and lecture circuit of the chapters. The experimental 
farm, orchards and dairy of the School of Agriculture will 
supply the Retreat and Orphanage with their products. 


Kindergarten 


_ The kindergarten courses by correspondence are the work of Miss Jessie Davis of Chicago, well known as the lead- 
ng originator and instructor inthis work. They are profusely illustrated and are for the service of members whu are 
muthers and desire to instruct their younger children. 


The Business Courses 


Fmbrace stenography, bookkeeping, telegraphy, dressmaking and many special features of home work for women. 
They are practical, thorough and casily understood, the greatest effort being to make this class of instruction of 
real service and help tu thuse sceking to better their condition. 


Loan and Relief Fund 


A fixed percentage of The League’s net incume is to be cach year sct aside in a permanent fund for loan to members, 
at low interest rates and convenient terms, fur home building, or for tempurary relief in distress, without interest, 


under reasonable safeguards. 
The Postal Library 


One of the best-cquipped libraries in America will be established in University City, of which all chapters will con- 
tain branches, and with the establishment of parcels post (the express trust permitting), will extend its services to all 
members in their homes, no matter how remcotcly located, through the rural pcstal system. The books will be spe. 
cially bound for this purpose. This library will be specially equipped tu meet the needs of members taking any corre- 
spondence courses in the art schuols, business, professional or university courses. It is expected that The League will 
be able tu thruw open this library to the free use of all members by carly fall of this year. 


Law Department 


While the law department of The League does not pretend to offer _a free service in industrial matters, yet its pur- 
pose is to render to members the sound advice of eminent counsel of The League in the daily legal problems or emer- 
gencics that arise with members, and espccially to afford to any member persecuted the fullest protection, or to render 

roper service and protection to widowed members, or to orphaned children of members, in settlement of estates. 

fany such services have already been rendered. A wider scope of the law department is the aiding of local chapters 
in campaigns for the improvement of Jocal civic conditions, This department is supplemented by the trust department 
of the People’s Savings Trust Company, and its services, within reasonable bounds, are free to all members. In 
matters of investment proper advice from the most authentic sources obtainable will be supplied members, and, in 
matters of fraud, prus-cutiun undertaken. 


The National Exchange 


One of the principal features is the extension of the woman's exchange plan, common in the larger cities, to a 
national scope, cach chapter house having its exchange or salesroom for the products of members and of the Art In- 
stitution, potteries and applied arts division, constituting a national sales organization operated through a central 
agency and the local chapters, assisting in finding a wide market for skilled work in embroidery, candy-makinz, pre- 
serving, and other home work of women, under the supervision uf the instructors in thuse things provided by The 
League’s schouls. 


As the income of The League increases through the spread and organization of its membership, hence its control of 
the subscription ficld, the advantage and benefits to the individual member will constantly increase. Being purely a 
business organization, however, it makes no pretense of giving something for nothing, but is simpl applying the sume 
pas of combination, urganization and covperation for the mutual benefit of the publishers and’ their readers which 

ave proven so successful in the industrial world. The income of The League is but the vast sums heretofore expended 
annually by publishers to maintain their subscriptions, paid instead to an effective, fermanent subscription organization. 
€ same cnergy expended by any lucal woman's club, society or guild in holding a single féte, fair or bazaar, will, 
under this plan, secure for it a beautiful club-house and a permanent income to support it. Aside from its other features, 
the aid, protection and service which The League has already been able tu render members in every section of the 
country through its law and banking divisions and the wide influence and power of its organization, have been worth 
many times the slight effort necessary to secure membership in it for life. 
¢ membership has been divided into the Founders’ Chapter, composed of the first hundred thousand members 
who complete their requirement, and the general membership. Men may become Honorary Members, entitled tu all 
rights and benefits excepting that of voting, of the Loan Fund and of the Home when established. Minor children of 
members have the free use of the schuols. A special endowment of a million dollars of the capital stock of The Lewis 


Publishing Company and an equal amount of that of the People’s Savings ‘Trust eure: the two industrial institu- 


tions principally enriched by the plan, has been provided for by the Founder for the Founder’s Chapter. to which 
any member is eligible until its number is completed. Of necessity the membership of The League itself is limited, 
but the very nature of the plan, appealing as it ducs only to the desire fcr culture, improvement, education and oppor. 
tunity for bettering one’s position, is enlisting the refinement and intelligence of the country by a selective process. 
Those who acquire the Founder’s Chapter memberships occupy a position of special privilege and profit, as is right 
that they should for taking the lead inthe organization; the cntire yearly incume of the Founder's Chapter's enduw- 
ment will be equally paid cach year during lite to its members. 

The beautiful book of The League, giving complete detail information of its many featurcs and bencfits, will be sent 
on request; and its chapter-house book and one of its field organizers will be scent to any club, society or guild desiring 
to secure the local chapter rights and club or chapter-hcuse where chapters have not already becn estublished. Address 


UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sample copfes of the magazines will be sent on request to all applicants for membership. There is no other requirement for life mem- iful Homes............. ineator................ 
terstip, but the sending into THE LEAGUE ofa total of $52.00 in subscriptions to the following: publications, which may be paid for as Cot wee Si Mae et LD ee per year Pee en ii hae ele : ‘per year vie 
eifts or solicited. This once accomptished, there are no further dues, as the entire organization and its institutions are permanently FFF ORS RR ae eS are : cces ARAZING .....- eee eee ee ‘ 
maintained from the renewals of the subscription through its chapter system. Applicants for membership may take their own time in The American Boy.............. per year $1.00 
ce1upleting this een but do not have eee ee right of oe ae until ci ae ues any reason, the applicant 
fails to complete the requirement, 25 per cent. of all subscriptions already sent in by the applicant is paid back as a commission. Ther see ‘ . 7 Opies : femea des st 

+ ees . Be ens : ; “be elig ; . ; Fe) : e plan offers to every waman OPPORTUNITY. FDUCATION, ADVANTAGE, INE LUENCE and PROTECTION, To women 
anes ieee mi listed under the plan are as follows—although its scope nay Le shortly enlarged tu include all hijeh-class journals collectively in clubs, circles, societies, a permanent Jecal dubhouse with a permanent income to maintain it. and the advantige of the 

ee tt Pe ees music and entertainment of the Lyceum bureau, Teo all women a national tisiness onainicition of wonderful sucpe, po wer, 

. 2 : influene and income; while te the great publications it means a permanent national suis oription organisation, 
The Woman's National Daily....per year $1. Everybody’s Magazine........... Per year $1.50 It is a plan of mutual benefit and profit: by motual cooperation. Its membership is ata des fretinement, culture, strength and res.urce 
The Woman's Magazine tee eee ees 7 er 25 The Farm Journal............... . se 25 to any Woman, and a lifeleny protecting, helping hand, no matter what her station in life may Le. 
sf*g=i—s =! - Fi KFLlic 
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View from plaza of University City looking down Delmar Boulevard into St. Louis. 








On either side see the great buildings of the Lewis Publishing Company, that of the Woman's National Daily on 
the right being 200 feet long and built of white marble 
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““Merode” dxna Underwear 
For Women and Children 


Before the Manufacturer puts a Brand on his product, and on which he stakes his 
reputation, he makes sure that the article has Merit and Quality that will win public 
approval, otherwise it would be useless to advertise. It must be Good if he would 
avoid disaster. The sales, soon tell the story—and they have told the story satis- . 
factorily about the ‘‘MERODE’’ Brand—as the following figures will show. 


“ Merode” sina Underwear 


IS MADE IN THE MOST MODERN PLANT UNDER HYGIENIC 
CONDITIONS EXTENDING TO THE WELFARE OF OPERATORS. 


18,000—Garments daily is the output of the ‘““MERODE.” 
400,000—dozens a year. 


4,500,000—single garments distributed by the merchants throughout the 
United States. 


1,500,000—Women and Children (allowing three garments to the person) 
wear ‘‘SMERODE”’ Vests, Tights, Union Suits and Corset 
Covers daily. 


This output is the largest of any known Brand or Mill, and could be materially 
increased if the plant was able to produce them more rapidly. 


, To hold the good will of such a great army of people speaks volumes for 
‘“MERODE’’ Quality— Of this Brand it may be said that it advertises itself—Those 
who know the ‘‘MERODE’’ Goodness hasten to tell their friends about it, and 
invariably to their great satisfaction. 


Every fibre of yarn—Every pearl button—Every inch of sewing thread or silk— 
Every inch of lining represents quality to the utmost limit—Garments suitable for all 
climates and occupations indoor or out—All shapes for Slender, Medium or Stout 
forms—All weights, light, medium or heavy—The perfection of fit is a, source of 
unusual comfort and explains in a great measure why the sale of the ‘‘MERODE”’ 
has reached such tremendous figures—We will present ‘‘MERODE”’’ virtues to you 
until it becomes the choice of every woman in America—Any of the garments 


featured below will more than prove our statements. Vests, Drawers, 
Tights, Corset Covers Union Suits 


———A prc Nee, 








HE country school teacher on 
a stipend of $200 a year had 
a Meager preparation and dis- 
pensed a meager instruction 
in the three R's. The princi- 

pal of the new consolidated school is a 

normal or college graduate with a salary 

of $1,000 and a faculty of assistants. 

The building is steam-heated. The pupils 

are graded from kindergarten to high 

school. Pictures on the walls, pianus, li- 

braries, laboratories and gymnasiums are 

a part of the equipment, and there is an 

acre or so of campus laid out in lawns and 

tennis-courts and ball-grounds. And free 
school carry-alls, a half-dozen or so, with 
regularly laid out routes, bring the chil- 
dren to and from school. One of the finest 
consolidated schools in the country was 
opened in 1997 in Magnolia township, 
Illinois, a $12,000 building on a twenty- 
four-acre campus. <And it isn't only its 
extended curriculum and = its modern 
facilities for getting an education that 
helps the children. The barefooted boy 
whom the carry-all brings from the far- 
thermost farm, when asked what he liked 
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Women’ s Sires ~SSivce™” “alee. “Sica best about the new school, answered 
No. Color Description ne 4/6 444 Af 44 rom , 8T¢? we! 
5520 White, Lizht weight finest combed cotton - : . - : .50 .65 1.00 1.25 P ptly, It : the other fellows. 2 
505 Creain, Medium weight finest combed cotton -50 65 1.00 1.25 And this is the end toward which all 
1464 Cream White, Heavy weight fleeced combed cotton (bleaches white at cer ‘washing) 50 65 1.00 1.25 : 
653) White and Silver, Heavy weight mering WG, wool 15 1.00 1.35 1.65 the new rural forces are focusing. There 
566 White, Medium weight merino, 59% woul : - * : * - - 85 1.00 1.65 2.00 e . 7 : 
562) White, Lizht weight merino, 50% eat : . ‘ g ‘ : 45 #2.00 #155 1.65 used to be a w idely prev alent feeling 
513° White, Light weight silk and wool, 2547 silk - - - - ° - 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 eye a by: : . 
872 White and Silver, Winter weight merinv, 7342 wool - é : ; 1.00 1235 200 240 oe ear life because it ie SO 
614 White, Metium weight silk and wool, 25/7. silk : ° - - : - 100) 125 2.00 2.30 : away . ity - i [ 
140) White and Silver, Heavy weight meriny, m3 on! - - - - . 134 1.85 2.25 2.75 oe re ye " harity workers mm the city 
674 White, Heavy weight, 50% wool, 30% {Ik z - : é Se 165 200, as slums met it as time and again they 

ests an awers Union Suits é ‘ 
Chiljpies . —-—A~— came up against the sentiment: Better a 
one ie crust on the Bowery than even fresh 

2662) While, Heavy weight fleeced cotton Vests and Drawers - - : - 3S 45 . 7 
264 U White, Heavy weight fleeced cottan Union Suits, ailsizes - : 8 eyys and fricasseed chicken on a farm. 
2666 White and Natural, Winter weight merino, 60/7 we rol Vests and Drawers _ 50 10 Bhs 
270 .U White and Natural, Winter weight inerino, 00%, wool, Union Suits, all sizes - , ‘ 1.00 It was a decade or so ayo, through the 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. IF YOU CANNOT FIND AT YOUR DEALER'S WKITE TO DEPT. S AND 
WE WILL DIRECT YOU TO NEAREST DEALER OR MAIL POSTPAID ANY GAKMENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
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Wholesale Distributors Z “ 


kind offices of a vacation society, that a 
Summer outing had been arranyed for a 
child that needed it. They were a 
New Hampshire farming family of seven 
with whom she sat at dinner. Such 
neighborhood topics as Marcum’s new 
barn and the state of health of Deacon 
White's ailing heifer had been exhaust- 
ed. Ayuain the activities and the reveries 
of the noon hour had been interrupt- 
ed when the clatter of carriage wheels 
along the road had occasioned the eager 









New York 


AITING for the room boss? 
Are they going to put you 
on this morning?” he asked 

8 pleasantly. 

“Yes, [I’m a-going to get a 

chance to work right away,’ she smiled 

up at him. ‘Ain't it fine?” 

The smile that answered hers held 
something pitying, yet it was a pity that 
did not hurt or offend. 

*Yes—lI’m sure it’s fine, if you think so, 
said Stoddard. Then his eye caught the 
broken pink blossom which Johnnie had 
pinned to the front of her bodice. ‘*What’s 
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Cream 





e 9 Honey and 
Hinds Almond 






that?’ he asked. “It looks like an 
Always Keeps orchid.” 
“Tt is,’ she said. ‘It’s an orchid; and 





OUTDOOR COMPLEXIONS 
In Splendid Condition 


Our FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE will prove to you that this pure, refresh- 
ing Toilet Cream does possess all the merit we claim for it. You can demonstrate 
by the first application that it will relieve sunburn at once; that it will cool and 
heal the very tender, burning skin, and prevent any tendency to peeling or con- 
tinued redness. 

Strong winds are quite as injurious to the skin as hot sun, and unclean dust 
is almost sure to produce a rough, irritated and often eruptive condition unless 
some preventive is used. Soap and water alone are seldom sufficient, but the an- 
tiseptic, cleansing and healing properties of Hinds’ Honey and Almon.J Cream 
will keep the skin in a healthy condition, and make it soft, clear and youthful. 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is positively 
guaranteed not to cause or aid a growth of hair. 


the little yellow flower that we all call 
the whippoowill’s shoe is an orchid too.”’ 

Stoddard thrust his papers into his coat 
pocket, and took the blossom inhis hand. 

“That’s the pink moccasin flowcer,”’ said 
Johnnie. “They don’t bloom in the valley 
at all, and they’re not very plenty in the 
mountains. T picked this one six miles up 
on White Oak Ridge yesterday. [ reckon 
I've never seen more than a dozen of them 
altogether, and I’ve hunted flowers all 
over Unaka.” 

Stoddard continued to examine the 
pink blossom with interest. 

“You said it grew up in the mountains 
—and didn’t grow in the valley,”’ he mur- 


















; : ; ; , mured. ‘I should like to have a perfect 
__ It ts not sticky or greasy. _ It is free from bleach and other harmful ingredients. one to analyze.” 
It is entirely unlike cold creams in jars. Price 50 ts. at all dealers. Accept no She nodded. “Of course, I’m not cer- 







substitute. If not obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 


SPECIAL OFFER: We want you to try Hinds’ Cream 
at our expense because we know you will like it. 


Send us your name and address and we will send you prepaid 
a generous sample bottle absolutely free—drop us a postal today. 


A. S. HINDS, 
49 West Street, Portiand, Maine. 


tain about that,’’ she said seriously, and 
while she spoke he transferred his atten- 
tion from the flower to the girl. “I really 
know mighty little about such things, and 
I've not been in the valley to exceed ten 
times in my life. Miss Baird, that taught 
the school I went to over at Rainy Gap 
had a herbarium, and put all kinds of 
pressed flowers in it. I gathered a great 
many for her, and she taught me to analyze 
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THE NEW SOCIAL LIFE OF THE FARM 


(Continued from page 228) 


query, ‘‘Who’s goin’ by?’ and investiga- 
tion revealed ‘‘Miss Jones’s rig bringin’ 
her boarder from the station.’’ Conver- 
sation thereafter had been punctuated 
only with such amenitics as ‘‘Pass the 
bread”’ and ‘‘Got any more tea there?" 
At length the monotony was broken by 
one who had borne it to the straining 
limit. The little fresh-air visitor spoke 
with intense directness: ‘‘Hully Gee’ 
Say somethin’!’’ she exclaimed in dis- 
gust. ‘‘Can’t youse folks talk?”’ 

The dull silence that hung over that 
New England dinner-table has _ been 
lifted of late. It is gone like the dew in 
the sunlight of the new social influences. 
The isolation of the farm was the chill- 
ing cause that drove men into the cities. 
Now all the warm world-currents are be- 
ing carried to the country and are vitali- 
zing the rural community into a life that 
is rich and abundant in the variety of 
its interests. A real heart-hunger has 
been answered. Over hill and down 
dale flashes the impulse that electrifies 
existence with the thrill of human lite 
touching other human life. The effect is 
sociological. Real-estate dealers say that 
farm property is rising in value. During 
the hard t.mes of the past year men who 
have lost their positions in che cities have 
been looking back to the soil for a liveli- 
hood. Many a small bank account af 
from $500 to $1,500 has been withdrawn 
to make the payment on a farm to 
which a city family is happily removing. 
Last March, one afternoon when the 
gong had sounded the closing hour for 
the Produce Exchange in New York City, 
one ho.rse-voiced dealer stepped from 
the corn pit with the remark: ‘‘Bovs. 
I’m through with this nerve-racking 
maelstrom. I’ve sold my last option. 
From now on I’m going to raise real 
produce.’’ This past Summer that New 
York broker has spent on a farm in Sulli- 
van County as a hired laborer learniryg 
the business. Next Spring he is goirg 
to have a farm of his own and ke is 
joyously assuring his friends that rural 
life is the only one to “‘ve. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


(Continued from page 203) 


them—like you were speaking of—but I 
never did love to do that. It seemed like 
naming over and calling out the ways of 
your friends, to pull the flower to pieces 
and press it and paste it in a book and 
write down all its—its—ways and faults."’ 

Again she smiled up at him radiantly, 
and the young man’s astonished glance 
went from her dusty, cowhide shoes to 
the thick roll of fair hair on her graceful 
head. What manner of mill girls did the 
mountains send down to the valley ? 

“But I—” began Stoddard depreca- 
tingly, when Johnnie reddened and broke 
in hastily: 

“Oh, I don’t mean that for you. Miss 
Baird taught me for three years, and I 
loved her as dearly as I ever could any ore. 
You may keep this flower if you want to, 
and some Sunday I’ll get you another one 
that won't be broken.”’ 

“Why Sunday?” asked Stoddard. 

_ “Well, T wouldn't have time to go after 
them till then, and the ones I know 
of wouldn't be open before Sunday. I 
saw just three there by the spring. 
That’s the way they grow, you know— 
two or three in a place, and not another 
for miles." 

“You saw them = growing?’ repeated 
Stoddard. “I should hke to see one on 
its roots, and maybe make a little sketch 
of it.” 

“T’m sorry this one’s broken,’’ said 
Johnnie regretfully. Then her clouded 
face cleared suddenly with its luminous 
smile: ‘If it hadn’t been for you | 
reckon it would have been knocked over 
the edge of the road,’’ she added. ‘‘That's 
the flower I had in my handkerchi! 
yesterday evening.” 

“Oh, yes, you were with Buckhe:at! 
when he doctored my car,” assent 
Stoddard. ‘I wonder if he could find th- 
flower for me.”’ 

(Continued on page 239) 
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For Five Years 
Against Breakage, Wear, Fire, 


The Home of G@ FREE 
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The Story of G*PREE 





linvented @*FREB Sewing Machine, 
and therefore, | know its great strength 
and superior wearing qualities. | know 
that @*FREE will stand more hard work, 
will sew longer in perfect repair, will 
remain longer in good serviceable con- 
dition, and do its work continuously with 
less trouble, than any other sewing 
machine. 


It is because I know these facts that 
I and my company, with millions behind 
it, can absolutely guarantee and insure 
it even against breakage and wear. 
Other machines are warranted against 
imperfections. I fully warrant G*FREE 
in the same way, but in addition, | insure 
this machine, and I am the only manu- 
facturer that dares to do so. 


The best years of my life have been 
spent in producing @*FREE Sewing Ma- 
chine. It took years. First | made a 
thorough study of every sewing machine 
in the world. I listed every good point 
of every machine. The good features | 
wanted. Then | listed all the bad points 
of every machine, and there were some 
in each. These | did not want. 


After years of study and invention, 
at last lsucceeded. Into @* FREE Sewing 
Machine, I had gotten every good point 
of every sewing machine, and elim- 
inated every bad point. 


Tornado, Lightning, and Water. 


This means to you: 
That if yourhome burns and'@* FREEE Sewing Machine 


is either destroyed or injured, | will supply a new 
Sewing Machine without cost. 


That if in cyclone or flood, your machine is rendered 
unfit for use, I will replace it without expense to you. 


_ That should you, through accident in moving or other- 
wise, break any part or the whole machine, | will replace 
that part, or the machine, gratis. 


That if you break a needle; if you break a belt, or if 
one wears out; if you break any attachment, I will replace 
these parts to you absolutely without cost. 


_In other words, in ‘GY FIRE, you always have a 
sewing machine that is right and in perfect condition, irrespec- 
tive of the use or abuse given it, or the accidents that befall it. 


Cf FREE Is The Only Insured Sewing Machine. 


tions never before used on any sewing 
machine. I devised an original style of 
furniture and iron work, that harmonized 
with each other and finished the whole 
in the same beautiful rich golden oak 
color, which makes G*FREE Sewing Ma- 
chine so beautiful that every woman just 
falls in love with it. 


I put ball-bearings in the head, 
something never before heard of. They 
make @* FREE the lightest, sweetest-run- 
ning machine in the world, and do away 
with the nerve -racking, back-break- 
ing work that you probably have expe- 
rienced. 


I devised a clever arrangement 
whereby locking the drawers with a 
key is done away with; the drawers of 
G*FREE lock and unlock automatically 
as you open and close the machine. 


I invented a device that throws out 
the shuttle automatically, so that you do 
not have to pick it out with your finger 
nail or scissors. 


I mention these few features simply 
to illustrate the kind of improvements 
that you will find on @ FREE. There 
are scores of them. Taken together 
they make the machine wonderful in its 
perfection. 


I do not know how I can express 
my honesty of purpose and my faith in 


that insures it against breakage, wear, 
fire, tornado, lightning and water. 


Now, I am very enthusiastic about 
this wonderfully improved machine, and 
I want you to see it whether you expect 
to buy a new machine or not. 


Call upon the dealer in your town 
who handles @*FREE : and actually see 
the machine; sew upon it. Then you 
will prove to yourself, or, rather, @* FREE 
itself will prove to you, the absolute 
truth of every word I| say. 


Let me tell you what @* FREE Sew- 
ing Machine does. 


I have written a book, “In the Day's 
W ork,” which | should like you to have. 
It is an interesting story, not so much 
about @*FREE as what it will do. Its 
pages are beautifully illustrated in four 
colors. There is nothing mechanical in 
it. It is filled with suggestions upon 
sewing. You will prize it. 


I am going to ask you, right now, 
not to-morrow or later to-day, but before 
you turn another page of this magazine, 
to fill out the coupon or write a postal 
giving me your address. | will ap- 
preciate it and will send my book, 
and if you so desire, a card 
of personal introduction to 
GfFREE dealer in your 
town. Remember, | have 



















Machine Co. 


my machine better than by thus not only no canvassers, agents 
fully warranting it, but giving to every or others to annoy 
purchaser of @*FREE a five-year policy you. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 










HI But I wasn’t satisfied. I produced a 
HH} large number of new features and inven- 


W. C. FREE, President 
THE FREE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Please send me your 
book, “In the Day's 
Work,” with the under- 
standing that | am placed 
under no obligations to buy a 
machine. 
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DRESSMAKING MADE. EASY 


XV—On Making Over 


By ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers will be pleased to help any one in doubt on any point in garment-making. Explain 
your difficulty as fully as you can, and enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply. 


AKING over is not ordi- 
narily regarded asa task 
that calls forth any joy- 
ful thrills of anticipa- 
tion and pleasure. 

Somewhat erroneously, I think, it 

is looked on as a burden and a 

bother—one of the uncomfortable 

results of a more or less limited 
income. If one accepts the situ- 
ation philosophically, one will find 
that there is a law of compensation, 





—SENT FREE— 
even in the making over of last ing processes for woolen materials An attractive, unique 
ear’s clothes. It not only saves that can be practised successfully and instructi 
y: p y very ve 


one a great deal of time and money, 
but in the end it leaves one with a 
peculiar feeling of elation —as if 
one had been very clever in check- 
mating changing fashions and keep- 
ing even with that subtle, slippery 
thing—style. There is nothing that 
is calculated to increase one’s self- 
respect so enormously as the con- 
version of a perversely ugly and 
out-of-date gown into something 
bewitchingly pretty and attractive. 

At the very beginning of each 
season one should set to work to 
tuke a critical survey of last year’s 
clothes. It is the easiest way to 
find out exactly what new clothes 
you need and exactly how far you 
can go with the old ones. Coats, 
suits and dresses that are still in 
sound physical condition but which 
have fallen somewhat from grace as 
regards style, should be treated with 
due consideration. The remodel- 
ing of a pair of sleeves, the recut- 
ting of a skirt, will almost always 
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simplest method of making them 
pass muster among the models of 
1909. The first step in remaking is 
to see that the old material is thor- 
oughly cleaned, pressed and, if 
necessary or advisable, dyed. Since 
the presumption is that you are 
making over Fall or Winter clothes 
—I can't quite conceive of a woman 
forehanded enough to be making 
over Spring clothes in September— 
let me suggest a few simple clean- 


at home. 

A good many woolen dress goods 
can be cleaned admirably by the 
surprisingly simple method of wash- 
ing. Get ten cents’ worth of soap- 
bark and pour a couple of quarts 
of boiling water over it. Let it 
stand until the water: has soaked 
the strength out of the bark, then 
Strain it. Pour it into a tub of 
lukewarm water and let your ma- 
terial stand for half an hour in the 
suds. After the dirt is thoroughly 
loosened rub the material well and 
rinse in another water of the same 
temperature. The even heat pre- 
vents the shrinking of the goods. 
Press the material on the wrong 
side before it is thoroughly dry. 
Before committing yourself to wash- 
ing, it is always wise to experiment 
with a small piece of the material 
so that you can tell just what the 
results will be. 

Grease spots should be removed 
from woolen fabrics with gasoline 





CAWSTON 
Ostrich Feathers 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


PRIZE MEDALS, HIGHEST AWARDS 


Omaha 1898 Paris 1900 Buffalo 1901 
St. Louis 1904 = Portland 1905 Jamestown 1907 


In Competition with the World 
We delwer free. Guarantee satisfac- 


tion or return your money 


NEW FALL 
CATALOGUE 
READY 


book, profusely illustra- 
ted. Tells all about the 
ostrich industry in Cali- 
fornia. How Cawston 
grows and manufactures 
the finest ostrich feather 
goods, and how you 
can buy your’ ostrich 
feather tips, plumes, 
boas, stoles, fans, etc., 
tho Mayee to pay 
import duty. 
Wewante 
in America to have this 
book. Write to-day 
and secure a copy. 
OLD OSTRICH 
FEATHERS ARE 
VALUABLE 
Send us your old ostrich feathers and we will 
change and make them over into this season’s 
fashionable willow plumes. We can dye them 


to match any costume. Have the light colors 
dyed black or one of the fashionable fall shades. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Bex 3, South Pasadena, Califernia 


woman 
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give a new lease of life to a suit, -g WS \ or naphtha. One has to be care- 
while there are dozens of clever x, QOS \Y ful in using them as they are ex- 
little ways by which one can com- SS \ plosives. You should never have CONSIDER 


pletely obliterate the date of vin- 
tage of a gown. : 
Decide first what clothes are 
worth remaking. When the ma- 
terials are badly worn it is hardly 
worth while going to any amount of 
trouble in the way of renovations. 
But when the material is sound and 
whole it is little short of criminal 
not to take advantage of its possi- 
bilities. Some women look with a 
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The new coat of the 


a light or open flame in the room 
when you are working with them. 
If you are taking out a spot you 
will find that the cleaning fluid 
forms a large round blot. Rub 
from the outside toward the cen- 
ter in taking out the spot. Other- 
wise the naphtha or gasoline will 
leave a ring mark. 

pome grease stains can be taken 
out quite easily with a blotter and 


‘Lansdowne 


for your Fall gowns of the 
prevailing fashion. It will 
prove the most successful 


and appropriate fabric. 





present season 


a hot iron. Lay the blotter over the stain and 
pass the iron over the blotter. The heat melts 


certain amount of awe upon an expensive dress. 


They have a peculiar feeling that its excellence en- tully to _ every phase of 


titles it to a long lease of life—that it must be worn 
just as it was made simply because it was well 


made. 


It is an attitude that 1s much more general in 
I was particularly struck 
by it on my last visit to the other side. 
en have a singularly dowdy appearance simply be- 
cause they have fallen into a habit of wearing their 
clothes unchanged until they drop to pieces. As 
they generally get expensive materials of a most 
durable character, their clothes frequently last. 
At the end of that time their 
owners wear them quite as nonchalantly as they 
did in the palmy first days of their existence. I 
actually saw basques and bloomer sleeves on 
Regent Street and Eton jackets and bare elbows in 
I don’t know whether it is due to the 
conservative element in the English make-up or to 


England than it is here. 


four and five years. 


Hyde Park. 





No. 1 —Petticoat with accordion 
plaited flounce 


The wom- 


a lack of energy, but 
it 1S certainly true 
that the average 
Englishwoman is far 
worse dressed than 
the average Amer- 
ican Woman. With 
us taste for dress is 
an instinct. We 
need no prompting 
to reach out for the 
new, and generally 
we get it. I can’t 
exactly see an Am- 
erican Woman in a 
basque. 

But it isn’t with 
anything quitesoan- 
tiquated as basques 
and bloomer sleeves 
that we are dealing 
to-day. It is last 
year's clothes that 
concern us, and the 





color. 


and linen with a silk 
and wool dve. In 
the second place, 
you can't change 
dark calors into 
lighter ones. There 
are a great many 
women who feel ag- 
grieved when they 
find they can't dyea 
dark red wrapper in- 
to a pale blue dress- 
ing-gown. Unfortu- 
nately it is one of 
the things that can’t 
be done. 

In the third place, 
the material must 
be prepared care- 
fully for the dyeing. 
If there are any 
grease spots or 
stains they should 
be removed as 


of water. 


for cotton and linen. 





the grease, and the blotter absorbs it. 

Fresh paint can be softened with vaselin and 
rubbed off with benzin. 
out with Javelle water, made from a half-pound of 
sal soda, two ounces of chlorid of lime and a quart 
Soak the material for a few moments 
in the Javelle water and then rinse it out in 
clear water. 


Ink stains can be taken 


Dyeing—If one feels inclined to take a little 
trouble—and with a good dye there is practically 
no trouble at all—one can completely disguise a 
last year’s suit or dress by changing it to another 
Dyeing is a very simple thing, but there 
are certain hard and fast rules in regard to it that 
can not be disregarded. 


In the first place you can 


not dye a silk or wool material with a dye intended 
Neither can you dye cotton 


No. 2—A princess-fitting combination 


4 No cLASPS 


| NO STRINGS - NO HEAVY STEELS 


Lends itself most beauti- 
vs FF 


figure; 
drapes exquisitely and 


com plexion and 


IT WEARS WELL 


The wide range of shadesand 
colors (60) will satisty 


every taste. 


The genuine is perforated every 3 yards 
the selvedge 





PERFECT FORMF OR T 


E 
“CORSET COMBINE SLENDER 
ep 


EP) FEE oY W Oo Mi A N 
: aa The only garment 


H 
E 


gm that, without pad 


ding or interlining, 
produces the styl 
ish high bust, 
straight waist and 
long hip. No 
» pressure on heart, 
loner or stomach 
Braces the shoul- 
/ ders, expands 
y chest naturally. 
Ask your dealer 


for “SAHLIN,” 


and look for the 
name, Which is your 
guarantee. Order 


0 


' from us if he cannot 
yo Hooks - patb - No EYELETS Supply you. Money 
ied if mot satis- 


F : . actory. 
For medium, medium tall or tall figures. Made 


in white or drab coutille, also white batiste. 
Give actual waist measure, bust measure de 


sired, length from armpit to waistline. 

Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 
Write for free fashion booklet, full of imteresting 
information, 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1318 Wabash Avenue, Chicare 
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thoroughly as possible. Afterward the material should be 
washed fortworeasons. The first is that if the material is put 
into the dye soiled, the dirt will mingle with the dye and the 
result will be muddy instead of bright and clear. The second 
is that as much of the old dye should be taken out, or 
‘“‘discharged’”’ as it is called, as possible. Otherwise it will be 
impossible to predict how the mixture of the two dyes will 
turn out. Cottons and silks can be washed in soap and boiling 


water, but it is not safe to use soap to any great extent on 
Boil the materials 


wool materials as it softens the wool. 
about halfan hour, 
changing the water 
as it becomes dis- 
colored. Keep up 
the washing until 
the water remains 
clear—a sure sign 
that all the dye has 
been discharged 
that is likely to do 
any harm. 

It is best to dye 
the material while 
it is still wet from 
the washing, as it 
a bsorbs the dye 
more readily and 
more evenly in 
that condition. Be 
sure to follow the 
directions given 
with the dye you 
use. A good reliable dye compound will be accompanied by 
explicit directions which you must take care to follow. You 
must be especially careful in picking out a dye that will 
suit your material. White, of course, can be dyed any color. 
Pale shades can be dyed darker or changed into other slightly 
deeper colors. A material of one color dyed with a dye of a 
second color will emerge from the fray an entirely different 
shade from either. For instance, if you dye a yellow material 
with a light blue dye you will get green; while the same light 
blue over light red makes purple, and over light green makes 
peacock. <A dark blue dya@ over brown makes 
navy blue, and over yellow, bottle green. A 
brown over blue makes dark brown, over green 
makes olive brown, over red makes seal brown. 

There are dozens and dozens of combinations 
and variations of colors that one can bring out by 
a clever combination of dye and material. I al- 
ways hark back to the old safeguard of experi- 
menting first and doing the actual business after- 
ward. After you’ve dyed your material take it 
out of the dyeing fluid and hang it up until it is 
nearly dry. Then rinse it out in clear water to 
prevent its crocking. If a material has been 
dyed black it is better to defer the rinsing until it 
has dried thoroughly. It will leave it a better 
color. 


Remaking—When it comes to the actual re- 
modeling of your clothes I should advise you this 
year to begin by looking over your lingerie and 
petticoats. It is a mistake to think that the 
slender, hipless silhouette is going out. The talk 
of the increasing width of skirts is most mislead- 
ing unless it is thoroughly understood. Many of 
the new skirts are wider this year than last by 
actual measurement. But their appearance gives 
absolutely no hint of the increased fulness. They 
fall in around the ankles and cling just as closely 
as the much-talked-of sheath. The fulness is 
laid in plaits after one arrangement or another, 
and the plaits themselves are taped about twenty 
inches from the bottom of the skirt. The taping 
and the weights that are used 
in the hem keep the skirt as 
narrow as ever. 

Abroad, the Frenchwoman 
still discards petticoats en- 
tirely, but on this side there 
are very few women who 
will relinquish them even for 
pantalettes and knickerbock- 
ers. If they are worn at all, 
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No. 3—Three of the new sleeves that simplify the remodeling of a waist 





No. 4-—A tucker that de- 
creases the size of an 
out-of-date yoke 





it is most imperative that they should be cut as carefully as 
an outside skirt, and fitted most accurately. 

An old petticoat should be ripped apart and the upper por- 
tion recut by a new pattern. The best petticoats now are 
made with flat habit backs and are closed at the left side of the 
front with hooks and eyes or patent fasteners. 

If your old petticoat has a gathered flounce it should be 
ripped off and accordion plaited. (Illustration No. 1.) The 
plaits fall absolutely straight without the slightest flare, and do 
not hold the dress skirt out from the feet. The petticoat should 

be cut away be- 
neath the flounce 
so that all unnec- 
essary bulk will be 
done away with. 

If you want to 
be really good- 
looking according 
to later-day stand- 
ards, you will dis- 
card drawers, che- 
mises and corset 
covers in favor of 
carefully fitted 
combinations. 
There are a num- 
ber of excellent 
patterns and they 
are very easy to fit. 
The chief point is 
to haveas little ful- 
ness in the upper 
part as possible and positively none around the waist and 
over the hips. Illustration No. 2 shows an excellent type 
of combination. , 

When you finally arrive at making over a dress or skirt you 
will sometimes find that neither cleaning nor dyeing is necessary. 
So many materials are reversible that it is often possible to 
simply turn a dress without going to any further trouble in 
regard to it. 

The first thing that you must examine with a critical eye in an 
an old dress is the sleeve. It is the one part of a gown that 
offers the most convincing ‘evidence as to its age. 
It is a simple matter to remodel a sleeve just. at 
present when the old ones were large and the new 
ones small, since it is usually only a question of 
recutting.: _ . 

Illustration No. 3 shows several types of sleeve 
patterns that are a boon to a woman in making 
over an old waist. The first one is the plain, 
close-fitting leg-o’-mutton sleeve. I’ should ad- 
vise using it to recut.an old sleeve of the same 
type that is too full'to be smart. 

The sleeve at theright is excellent for remodeling 
elbow sleeves. You can use the old sleeve for 
the cuff and upper part of the new one with net, 
lace, chiffon, etc., for the middle section. The 
third type is an admirable solution of many difh- 
culties in dealing with apparently impossible 
sleeves. The different length gauntlet cuffs give 
one a chance to circumvent even the most 
obstinate case of out-of-date sleeves. 

The deep yokes that were so popular a year or 
two ago have entirely lost their prestige. The new 
gowns show a very small section of white in the 
chemisette. Illustration No. 4 shows one of the 
new neck arrangements that are in vogue just now 
in Paris. The original deep yoke is filled in par- 
tially by a second shallower yoke, generally of 
chiffon the same color as the dress, that exposes 
only a small chemisette of white next the face. 
Yokes of this kind used to go under the name 
of ‘‘tuckers.”” They are very pretty and most 
manageable. 

When it comes to making over a last year’s coat you will 
see at once that the chief change has been in the sleeves and 
front closing. The old sleeve should be recut by a new close- 
fitting pattern. (Illustration No 5.) You remember we took 
up the question of the close sleeve in the May lesson on the 
unlined coat. The principal problem that it presents to the 
amateur is the shrinking out 
of the fulness at thetop. It 
is a simple matter and I ex- 
plained it fully in May. 





- No. 6—A new yoke skirt 


Three-Piece 
Novelty Outfit 


—Black Panama Skirt, 
embroidered Heather: 


bargains, 


$195 


On Six 
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$35 
80c 


bloom petticoat and 
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Man - Tailored Garments 
Months’ Credit ! 


We have just issued our splendid Fall Style 
Book, which every woman should have. Ask a fe 
send your copy. 

It contains nearly 500 pictures, showing over 

400'styles of new things for women’s and children’s 
wear. 
_ There is an endless array of the newest crea- 
tions in man-tailored suits and coats, which we 
make to individual measure at less than read» 
made prices. 

There are gowns at all prices and for every 
occasion —hats, waists, three- piece suits, lingerie— 
Sree ycning. 

The prices gto are far below what dealers 
charge for ready-made garments. We guarantee 
a very large saving. The variety shown is larger 
than any store can carry. Thestyles are up to the 
moment. 


All Garments Shipped on Approval 


_If they are not satisfactory in every way, you 
simply return them to us. We guarantee to fit you 
as perfectly, from the measurements you give us, as 
though you came to our tailor shop. 

Every garment shown in this book is sold on six 
months’ credit, at the same ae as for cash. You 
Rey a little'each month. oO security, no interest. 

e open a charge account. 

We have 250,000 patrons, and some are in every 
town. Our business is the largest of its kind in the 
world. 

We ask all women—old customers and new—to 
write for this Fall Style Book. It is an amazing 

k—a complete education in fashions. And the 
book is entirely free. - 


BERNARD MAYER CO. 
3502 Mosprat Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Queen of White Goods 


An absolutely distinctive fabric, com- 
bining the glistening whiteness, the deli- 
cate crispness of finest Irish linens with 
the durability of high-grade cotton goods. 


Rapidly supplanting all other 
fabrics for fine French Lingerie. 
Permanent in finish—will withstand 
repeated tubbings. Unapproached for 
Shirt Waists 


Inner Garments 
House Dresses School Aprons 
Evening Frocks Baby Clothes 


Lingerie of all kinds 


Obtainable at all white goods counters 
in Plain Whites, Fancies, Printed Patterns 
and Solid Colors—121% to 50 centsa yard. 


Look for FLAXON in red 


on selvage of every yard. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & COMPANY 
Makers of the Jamous SOISETTE 





39-41 Leonard Street, New York City 
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Hair Switch 
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Our Made-to-Measure Service 








Is in Your Town Now 


We have now done what most of our customers wanted. 
We have arranged with one dealer in each of four thousand 
towns to show our fall styles and cloths. 

An experienced fitter will take all measurements necessary. 
This fitter will send us the facts about your figure and style. 
Then your dealer will deliver our man-tailored garments — 
made to your individual measure—and guarantee you perfect 


satisfaction and fit. 


Your own home dealer—a man whom 


you know—gives you that guarantee. 
Thus you can get the genuine American Ladies Tailoring 
service—get it right at home, with almost no trouble at all. 


He Has Our Portfolio 


Our Fall Style Book is a great cloth- 
bound portfolio. It costs us five dollars 


per copy. 


The styles are shown in the form of 
large plates, all in actual colors. The 
pictures are drawn from living models, 
fitted with our fall-style garments. 


There are 24 suit styles shown in the 
book, 18 skirt styles and 12 styles of coats. 
They are the very cream of the hundreds 
of styles which we have gathered from all 
over the world. 


In this book there are also 180 different 
samples of cloth. And you can have any 
garment made to your measure in any 
cloth you select. 


Think what a variety! Suppose you saw 
24 styles of suits, each made up in 180 
kinds of cloth. There would be 4,320 suits 
in that exhibit, yet only one size in each. 


In this book of ours you have just such 
an exhibit. And any suit or garment will 
be made to fit your style and figure— 
exactly as well as though you came to our 
tailoring parlors. 


Our representative in your town has 
this book on show. We will tell you 
where it is when you write us. 


; Remarkable Prices 
The prices we quote are remarkable 


when you consider that these are man- 
tailored garments, made by journeymen 


aN Sata an ods 
American Ladies 


E lailoring Co. 
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Our agent in your town has a small sign 
like this on the front of his store 


tailors under the personal direction of 
Monsieur Kayser. And they are made to 
your individual measure, from the best of 
materials. 


They cost almost as little as ready-made 
garments which lack both fit and charac- 
ter. They cost fully as little as made-to- 
measure garments ordered by mail from a 
few meagre measurements. 


Our man-tailored suits, made to your 
measure, run from $13.50 to $45. Our 
man-tailored skirts from $5.50 to $15, made 
to measure. Our coats, made to measure, 
from $7.50 to $25. 


That means for genuine American 
Ladies Tailoring garments, made to your 
individual measure. Made to fit vour fig- 
ure, style and individuality—with all the 
man-tailored effects. It means for gar- 
ments on which your own dealer guaran- 
tees satisfaction. 


The reason is this: We have four thou- 
sand dealers constantly sending us orders, 
and a small profit on each is_ sufficient. 
Our materials are bought in enormous lots 
and at the lowest cost. 


Fall Style Book Free 


This book shows every style shown in 
our large portfolio. That means the very 
cream of all the fall creations. 











Mail us this coupon today for it. When 
we mail it we will tell you what dealer in 
your town has our big portfolio. 


a 
{ American Ladies Tailoring Co. 


232 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago: 


Please mail me your Free Style Book, and 
tell me what local dealer has your portfolio. 


Name___ ____—- 
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The smart closing of the season is still 
slightly cutaway, but the collar roll 
is very long. (Main Illustration.) The 
fronts of any double-breasted coat can 
be cut over by a new pattern, giving it 
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No. 7—Yoke skirt pattern laid 
on old skirt 


a fresh lease of life with the new collar 
and opening. The semi-fitting coat of 
this year is narrower and closer below 
the waist than last year but the fronts 
will require the most attention. | 
Illustration No. 5 shows the front and 
sleeve portion of a new coat pattern laid 
on an old coat. If you find that the old 
collar i; inadequate you can cut an en- 





No. 8—Yoke skirt pattern laid 
on old skirt 


tirely new one of any material of similar 
weight and color to the material of your 
coat. This new collar can be covered 
with satin, moiré or ottoman silk. In 
fact, I should advise using one of these 
materials for the collar-facing under any 
circumstances. It will give a very fresh 
look to an old coat. The new coats are 
double-breasted at the waistline, so, in 
spite of the long roll of the lapels, the 
deep opening is not really as exposing as 
it seems. 

You see from the illustration that this 
coat can be closed high or low. If you 
wish to make the new collar so that it can 
be worn either way, use the padding 
stitches in the fronts only as far as the 
crease roll marked by perforations for 
the shallower closing. Fasten your coat 
with buttons on the left front and loops of 
braid along the edge of the right front. 

The deep closing is new and very be- 
coming. The long line helps on the 
illusion of extreme slenderness that every 
one desires to create. It is extremely 


pretty with the jabot frill of plaited linen 
or lace that is worn on the left side of the 
new shirt-waists or blouses. New but- 
tons of black jet or of the material of the 
collar-facing help in remaking an old coat. 

When it comes to remodeling a last 
year’s skirt I suggest that you take 
advantage of the Moyendge yoke. A 
seven-gored plaited skirt can easily be 
cut over into one of the type shown in 
Illustration No. 6. In recutting any skirt 


always select a pattern of the same num- 
ber of gores. 

The new skirt that I have illustrated is 
plaited, but the effect is narrow and close- 
fitting because the plaits hang perfectly 
Leaden weights fastened inside the 


flat. 
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No. 9—Yoke skirt pattern laid 
on old skirt 


hem are used abroad to keep the skirt 
in straight, lank lines at the feet. 
Illustrations 7, 8, 9 and 10 show the 
new yoke-skirt pattern laid on the old 
skirt. The old gores may not be quite 
long enough to cut this way without a 
little manipula- 
t.on. If they are 
not, cut the lower 
sections their full 
length as shown 
in Illustrations 8 
and 10. Cut the 
yoke as deep as 
your matenial will 
permit. (Illus- 
trations 7 and 9.) 
The inch or two 
at the lower edge 
of the yoke can 
be pieced out with 
some other ma- 
terial and the 
piecing complete- 
ly hidden by braid 
or a_ trimming 
band. In cutting 
over this partic- 
ular skirt the 
yoke will have to 
have a seam at 
the center front 
(Illustration 7), 
for which you 
must leave a 
three -eighths-of- 
an-inch seam al- 
lowance. 


x ; aera g 
No. 10—Yoke skirt pat- 
tern laid on old skirt 


The previous dressmaking lessons that 
have appeared in THE DELINEATOR are 
as follows: 


The Unlined Frock July © 
The Shirt-Waist Aug. ' 
The Sailor Dress Sept. 
The Tailored Coat for Fall and 

Winter Oct. “ 
The Gored Skirt Nov. ‘ 
The Fitted Waist Dec. “ 
The Evening Coat Jan. 09 
The High Waistline Skirt Feb. “ 


The Composite Costume (One-Piece) March “ 
Fitted Linings (for figures that are 


hard to fit) April‘ 
The Unlined Coat May 
The Circular Skirt June “ 
The.Maternity Outfit July " 
A Boy’s-Russian Blouse, Suit Aug. " 








Setsnug 
Underwear 


You never had such perfect fit in 
underwear before. The one thing that 
women want most in underwear is 
secured only in Setsnug by the patent 
sliding watst-band. Adjustable to the 
exact size of your waist. Flaps lie 
perfectly flat and smooth. This band 
positively prevents wrinkling or 
bunching under the corset, and gives 
outer garments the smoothness so 
necessary to a faultless appearance. 

And comfort! The absence of 
puckers and bunches, and the soft 
smooth feeling next the skin, give an 
ease and freedom that you’ve always 
wanted, and have never been able to 
get. 


This same comfort quality is in the men’s 
Setsnug garments and has made them the choice 
of thousands. Their all-over rib makes them 
wonderfully elastic and yielding to the slightest 
movement of the body; and the finest yarns, knit 
by skilled and experienced operators, give Setsnug 
garments their remarkable durability and service. 

Why not get a// the good of undergarments 
by wearing perfect-fitting underwear ? 


Setsnug Underwear is made In Union and Two-plece 
Suits for men, women and children, in cotton, lisle, worsted 

merino, 50¢e a garment and up 

Ask your dealer for Setsnug Underwear. If he can't 
supply you write us his name and we'll see that you get it. 
Write, anyway, for booklet 50, 


Avalon Knitwear Company, Utica, N.Y. 


THE DE BEVOISE 
BRASSIERE 


will improve the figure of any 
woman who does not now wear it. 


It takes the place of the 
clumsy, careless-fitting 
corset cover. Made with 
curved seams and shap- 
ed and boned; it clings 
closely to the bust and 
makes the gown mold GF 
to the figure. It insures 
comforting support to 
the back, holds the 
shoulders well and gives 
a firm, graceful appear- , 

ance to the bust. It , 
adds to the effect of 

a well-fitting corset. 

‘The Brassiere may be / 
ad to open either pt 


' 





front or back. 


The Re-inforced 
Arm-Hole isa new 
and exclusive fea- 
ture of exceptional 
merit found only in 
the De Bevoise Bras- 
siere. 

Style 1906, fine batiste, lace trim- 


med, $1.00 each. Catalog of 30 
other styles sent free on request 


Sold at all stores where fashionable women shop. 
CHAS. R. DE BEVOISE CO., 33-C Union Square, NewYork 


Patented April 16th, 1907 


May be worn 
while sleeping with- 
out discomfort or 
headache. Nothing 
but a soft braid in 
the har—Will not 
imtate the scalp— 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing scalp specialists. 
Produces quickly a 
perfectly undulating 
Marcel wave with- 
out heat. Will not 


turn the hair gray. 
Peas in dealer hasn't them 


ex's name and 25c. 
for set of ax. 


Pratt & Farmer Co. 
SOLE AGENTS 


471 Broadway, New York 
Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office by Strate-Fold Mfg. Co. 
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THE POWER AND THE 
GLORY 


(Continued from page 234) 


4e~|F YOU can describe the spot 
»| to him,” he added, ‘III take 
him up in my car Sunday 
morning.” 

| Johnnie shook her head. 
Then she laughed a little to herself—- 
Shade Buckheath and flowers sorted so 
ill in her mind. 

‘Shade wasn’t with me when I got the 
flowers,’’ she said. ‘‘And, anyhow, he 
wouldn’t ever see them.”’ Then a little 
jealously, ‘Besides, I'd rather get it for 
you myself.”’ 

‘Is White Oak the third ridge we see 
looking east?’’ asked Stoddard. 

‘“Yes,’’ she said evasively. ‘‘Hit’sa long 
ways up—and—hit’s a long ways up.” 

‘‘And yet you're going to walk it—after 
a week’s work here in the mill?’ persisted 
Stoddard. ‘‘You'd better tell me where 
they grow, and let me go up in my car.”’ 

“I wisht I could,” said Johnnie, cm- 
barrassed. ‘“‘But you'd never find it in 
the world. I’d just love to go up there 
and get the flowers for you.”’ 

“Are you the new girl?’ inquired a 
voice at Johnnie’s shoulder. 

They turned to find a squat, middle- 
aged man in overalls regarding them 
dubiously. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Johnnie, rising, ‘‘I’ve been 
waiting quite a while.” 

‘“Well, come this way,”’ directed the 
man, and led her down the hall and up a 
flight of wooden stairs. 

‘“‘That’s an unusual-looking girl.’’ Old 
Andrew MacPherson made the comment 
as he received the papers from Stoddard’s 
hands. 

‘‘The one I was speaking to in the hall?’’ 
inquired Stoddard rather unnecessarily. 
‘Yes; she seems to have an unusual mind 
aswell. These mountain people are pe- 
culiar. They appear to have no idea of 
class, and therefore are in a measure all 
aristocrats.” 

“Well, that ought to square with your 
socialistic notions,’’ chaffed MacPherson, 
sorting the work on his desk and pushing a 
certain portion of it toward Stoddard. 

“Oh, I’m only a theoretical socialist,’’ 
Gray deprecated. 

‘‘Hum,” grunted the older man. ‘A 
theoretical socialist always seemed to 
me about like a theoretical pickpocket— 
neither of them stands to do much harm. 
Forexample, here you are, one of the rich- 
est young fellows of my acquaintance, 
living along very contentedly where every 
tenet you profess to hold is daily outraged. 
You're not giving away your money. 
You must be of the sort they class as par- 
lor socialists—hey ?°”’ 

‘‘These economic conditions are not a 
pin,’’ answered Gray, smiling. ‘I don’t 
have to jump and say ’Ouch!’ the minute 
I find they prick me. Worse conditions 
have always been, and no doubt bad will 
survive for a time, and pass away as man- 
kind outgrows them. I haven’t the co- 
lossal conceit to suppose that I can re- 
form the world. But I want to know—I 
want to understand, myself; then if there 
is anything for me to do I shall doit. The 
only real creed is a manner of life. If you 
don’t live it, you don’t really believe it.”’ 





Chapter VI—Weavers and Weft 


HE Hardwick mill was a large one; to 
the mountain-bred girl the floor space 
they traversed seemed endless, while the 
clamorous roar was a thing to daunt. 
Johnnie and her guide passed through the 
spinning department, in which long lines 
of frames, or jennies, were tended by 
children, and reached the weaving-rooms 
whose looms required the attention of 
women. Inacorner of one of these John- 
nie’s guide stopped before two silent, 
motionless looms, and threw on the pow- 
er. He began to instruct her in their oper- 
ation, all communication being in dumb 
show, for the clapping thunder of the 
weaving-room instantly snatches. the 
sound from one’s lips and batters it into 
shapelessness. Johnnie had been an ex- 
pert weaver on the ancient foot-power 
looms of the mountains, but the strange- 
ness of the new machine, the noise and her 
surroundings bewildered her. When the 
man saw that she was not likely to injure 
herself or the looms, he turned away with 
a careless nod and left her to her fate. 
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Dawn of a New Delight 


from Guns 


“The 


These are rather new foods—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
Yet hundreds of thousands already enjoy them. 














The demand now exceeds a million packages monthly. And, 


every morning, legions of new homes adopt them. 


The fame of these curious cereals is spreading like wildfire. 
People talk them one to another. 


The foods shot from guns are the foods of the day. 


Here is the Reason 








Imagine unbroken kernels of wheat or rice puffed to eight times 
their natural size. 


Think of gigantic grains —crisp and enticing, nut-like and 


wholesome—four times as porous as bread. 
Grains that melt in the mouth. 


Every starch granule is literally blasted to pieces, so the digestive 
juices act instantly. 


Do you wonder that such delightful cereals are displacing the old- 
time foods? | 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


These are the foods invented by Prof. Anderson. 
we prepare them: 


Except 
in the 
extreme 


West 

















And this is how 


The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then 


the guns are revolved for sixty minutes ina heat of 550 degrees. 


That fierce heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. 


Then the guns are unsealed—the steam explodes. Instantly every 


starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles. 


The kernels of grain are expanded eight times. Yet the coats are 
unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. We have simply the magnified 
kernels of grain, made porous, crisp and digestible. 


Know Them Now 











These are the ideal summer foods—the ready-to-serves that all people 
like best. 


They are real foods—not confections. 
form no tax on digestion. 


Hearty, substantial, yet they 


Serve them with cream, or fruit, or in a bow! of milk, for breakfasts, 
luncheons and suppers. 


We cannot describe these curious foods, and there is nothing with 
which to compare them. You must try them to know them. 


Do it today. You are missing something you never would miss if 
you knew it. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 





























Halls 


Hair 
Renewer 4 


Represents the very 
latest researches, both . 
)at home and abroad. , 
A high-class and thor- 
oughly scientific prepa- 
ration. 


CS 


“% 












Renews the hair, 
makes new again, re- 
stores to _ freshness, 
gives new life. 


Promptly destroys the 
germs that cause falling 
hair. The hair stops 
. falling out, grows more 
rapidly becomes thicker 
and heavier, and does 
not split at the ends. 


Completely destroys / 
the dandruff germs. All 
dandruff disappears, 
and the scalp is made 
. clean and healthy. 


A splendid dressing 
for the hair. Does not 
interfere with _ curling 
\ or waving. 


Show the ‘“ingre- 
dients ’’ to your doctor. 
Ask his opinion con- 
cerning such a prepara- { 
tion. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


INGREDIENTS 


Gyleerin. Ca 
Leaves. Bay 
cerin. Aloolol. 


» Does not Change the 
Color of the Hair 





sicum. Tea. 
um. Sulphur. 
Water. 


Rosemary 
Borogly- 
Perfume. 
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For Toilet, Bath and 
Shampoo 
Lifebuoy Soap is different 
trom ordinary soaps; It wives 
sterilizéd cleanness, the only 


scréntihe déstroys 
germs and-protects the:-héalth. 


cleanness. 
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L_) aA 
purities, déodorizes and beau- 
tines the skin. It isithe health 
soap. of the home and meets 
every need of:toiler, bath and 


shampoo. 
At Your 


5c. Crocers 


LEVER BROTHERS. COMPANY 
Cambridge; Mass: 3 
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on’t lay furs until you have seen this new 
beautifully Illustrated hook, Edition B 0 
im 6Tells howto save money in selecting,remodel- 
® tng, cleaning and caring for furs. Lustrates 
and prices complete line of fur garments 
for men and women—all of the celebrated 
ap Shayne quality and designs. Many excep- 
tional bargains. Write for BOOK today 









PALMER HOUSE CORNE 
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2 |L WAS a blowy April day out- 
side with a gray-blue sky in 
which the white clouds raced, 
drawing barges of shadow 
over the earth below. But 
the necessity of keeping dust out of the 
machinery, the inconvenience of having 
flying ends carried toward it, closed every 
window in the big factory, and the oper- 
atives gasped in the heat, the odor of oil, 
the exhausted air. 

By noon every nerve in Johnnie’s body 
quivered with excitement and exhaustion. 
When Mandy came for her to go home to 
dinner she turned a resolute face and asked 
that a snack be brought her to the mill. 

“T don’t see why you won’t come along 
home and eat your dinner,”’ the Meacham 
woman commented. ‘‘The Lord knows 
you get time enough to stay in the mill 
working over them old looms. Say, I 
seen you in the hall—did you know who 
you was talking to?” 

The red flooded Johnnic’s face as she 
knelt before her loom interrogating its 
workings with a dexterous hand; even the 
white nape of her neck showcd pink to 
Mandy’s examining eye; but she managed 
to reply in a fairly even tone. 

“Yes, that was Mr. Stoddard. I saw 
him first when I was coming down the 
Ridge with Shade.” 

“But did you know ‘bout him? 
Johnnie Consadine—turn yourself round 
from that old loom and answer me. I was 
goin’ a-past the door, and when I ketched 
sight o’ you and him settin’ there talkin’ 
as if you'd knowed each other all your 
lives, why, you could have—could have 
knocked me down with a feather.” 

Johnnie sat up on her hects and turned 
a laughing face across her shoulder. 

“T don’t see any reason to want to knock 
you down with anything,” she evaded the 
direct issue. ‘Go ‘long, Mandy, or you 
won't have time toeat your dinner. Tell 
Aunt Mavity to send me just a biscuit and 
a piece of meat.” 

“Good land, Johnnie Consadine, but 
you’re quare!” exclaimed Mandy. ‘If 
it was me I'd be all in a trimble yet—and 
there you sit and talk about meat and 
bread!” 

When in the evening Mandy came for 
Johnnie she found the new mill hand 
white about the mouth with exhaustion, 
heavy-eyed, choking, and ready to weep. 

“Uh-huh,” said the Meacham woman, 
“T know just how you feel. They all look 
that-a-way the first day or two—then 
after that they look worse.” 

Nervelessly Johnnie found her way 
down-stairs in the stream of tired girls and 
women. The mill yard was large, filled 
with grass-plots and gravel walks; but it 
was shut in by a boarding so tall that the 
street could not be seen from the windows 
of the lower floor. A man was propping 
open the big wooden gates, and through 
them she saw the strect, the sidewalk, anda 
carriage drawnupatthe curb. In this ve- 
hicle sat a lady, and a gentleman, hatin 
hand, talked to her from the sidewalk. 

“Come on,” hissed Mandy, seizing her 
companion’s arm and dragging her for- 
ward. ‘‘Thar’s Miss Lydia Sessions right 





now, and that’s Mr. Stoddard a-talkin’ to 
her. 


I'll go up and give you a knock- 
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down—I want to,anyway. She’s the one 
that runs the Uplift Club. If she takes a 
shine to you it'll be money in your pocket.”’ 

She turned over her shoulder to glance 
at Johnnie who was pulling vigorously 
back. There was no hint of weariness in 
the girl’s face now; her deep eyes glowed, 
the fresh lips parted over the white teeth 
in an adorable, tremulous smile. Mandy 
stared. 

“Hurry up—he’ll be gittin’ away.” 

*“‘Oh, no,”’ she objected. ‘Wait till some 
other time. I—I don’t —want to——” 

But her remonstrance came too late; 
Mandy had yanked her forward and was 
performing the introductions she so eu- 
phoniously described. 

Gray Stoddard turned and bowed to 
both girls; he carried the broken orchid in 
his hand, and had apparently been speak- 
ing of it to Miss Sessions. Mandy cyed 
him narrowly to see if any of the looks she 
had apprehended as offensive to Miss Scs- 
sions went in Johnnie’s direction. And 
she was not disappointed; Stoddard’s 
gaze lingered long on the radiant counte- 
nance of the girl from Unaka. Not so 
the young women looked after a few 
months of factory life. Would this girl 
come at last to that favor? He wasa little 
surprised at the strength of protest in his 
own heart. Then MacPherson, called to 
him, and, with courteous adieux, the two 
men departed in company. 

Johnnie was a little disappointed to 
find that the removal from Miss Sessions 
of the shrouding, misty veil revealed a 
countenance somewhat angular in outline, 
with cheek-bones a trifle hard and high, 
and a lack of color. She fancied, too, 
that Miss Sessions was slightly annoyed 
about something. Yet while she wondered 
she was taking in with swift appreciation 
the trim set of the driving-coat Miss Lydia 
wore, the appropriate texture of the gloves 
on the small hands that held the lines. 

“Ain’t she swell?’ inquired Mandy, as 
they passed on. ‘‘She’s after Mr. Stod- 
dard now—it used to be the preacher that 
had the big church in Watauga, but, he 
moved away. I wish I had her clothes.”’ 

“Yes,” returned Johnnie absently. She 
had already forgotten her impression of 
Miss Sessions’ displeasure; gone was the 
leaden weariness of her day’s ton. Some- 
thing intimate and kind in the glance Stod- 
dard had given her remained warm at her 
heart, and sct that heart to singing. 


(To be continued) 


Synopsis of Preceding Instalment 


Johnnie Consadine is born in the Unaka 
mountain district of Tennessee, of lowly par- 
ents, in poverty and wretchedness. As soon as 
she is old enough, she seeks employment in the 
great cotton mills as Watauga. She is met by 
Shade Buckheath, a skilled mechanic in the 
mill, and takes up her abode at Gideon 
Himes's boarding-house, where many of the 
girls live, among whom is Mavity Bence, 
Himes’s daughter, one of the weavers. In her 
walk to the boarding - house with Buckheath 
they encounter an automobile, in which are 
Gray Stoddard, one of the young and rich 
owners of the Hardwick mill, and Miss Lydia 
Sessions, Mr. Hardwick's sister-in-law. The 
motor breaks down, Buckheath repairs it, and 
Stoddard 1s strangely interested in Johnnie's 
youth ond beauty. 


OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


(Continued from page 207) 


HAT! not drink this fairy water? 

‘Why, you country folk are 

as afraid of fresh water as you 

are of fresh air,’’ I answered, 
laughing. 

“All right, it’s up to you—but it’s been 
a dry Summer, you know.” 

And then the little man’s attention was 
taken by Colin. 

“Sketching?” he asked, and then he 
said, half shyly, ‘‘Would you mind my 
taking a look how you do it?” and, climb- 
ing down from his buggy, he came and 
looked over Colin’s shoulder. 

His delight in a form of skill which has 
always been as magical to me as it seemed 
to him, was charmingly boyish, and Colin 
turned over his sketch-book, and showed 
him the notes he had made as we went 
along. 

“Well, lads,’’ he said, after we had 
talked awhile, ‘I shall have to be going. 
But you've given mea great deal of pleas- 
ure. Can't I give you a lift in exchange? 
I guess there is room for the three of us.” 

Now Colin and I, on the occasion of 


our ride with the apple-farmer, awhile 
back, had held subtle casuistical debate 
on the legitimacy of men ostensibly, not 
to say ostentatiously, on foot to New 
York picking up chance rides in this way. 
The argument had gone into pursuit of 
very fine distinctions, and almost rivaled 
in its casuistry the famous old Duns 
Scotus—or was it Thomas Aquinas ?— 
debate as to how angels can dance on the 
point of a needle. Once we had come to 
a deadlock as to the kind of vehicle from 
which it was proper to accept such hospi- 
tality. Perhaps it was a Puritan scrupu- 
lousness in my biood that had made me 
take the stand that four-wheeled vehicles, 
such as wagons, hay-carts and the like, 
being slow-moving, were permissible, but 
that buggies. or any form of rapid two- 
wheeled vehicle, were not. To this Colin 
had retorted that, on that basis, a tally- 
ho would be all right, or even an automo- 
bile. So the argument had wrestled from 
side to side, and finally we had compro- 
mised, 
(Conttizucd on page 2-12) 


TRADE MARK 


The most remarkable reproduction 
of the fashionable rough silks eber 
made in a wash fabric. 27 inches 
wide—50 beautiful shades and 
colors. 35 cents a yard. 


Rough Silks were never more fashion- 
able than now. Himalaya Cloth has all 


the beauty and lustre of the Oriental silks 
at a fraction of their cost. The closest 
scrutiny will scarcely 

reveal the difference 

' between them and this 


wonderful new fabric. 
Useful in a thousand 
ways—ideal for waists, 
house, evening or walk- 
ing gowns, coats, auto- 
mobile wraps, and chil- 
dren’s frocks—in fact 
wherever silk is desir- 
able. 
For Sale at all 
Leading Stores. 
The name “Himalaya” is 
on the selvage of every 
yard. Be sure you see it 
there. None genuine 
without it. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
ou with the genu- 
ne, write us at once, 
giving his name. 
































will pick it up 
. This common expression is amply justi- 
hed by the all-around utility of the Bissell 
Sweeper. No matter what the nature of the 
litter is,a BISSELL “Cyco” BALL BEAR- 
ING Carpet Sweeper will do the work thor- 
oughly, and with an ease that is little short 
of marvelous, It raises no dust, runs quietly, 
and means a saving of carpetsand draperies. 
A BISSELL costs less than forty corn 
brooms, and lasts longer. They are sold by 
all dealers at prices from $2.75 to $6.50. — 
Write for eorty " 


Buy a Bissell Sweeper from your dealer, 
send us the purchase slip within one week 
from date of purchase, and we will send 
you FREE a fine quality leather card case 
with no printing on it. 

BEWARE of frauds who claim to be sent out 
by us to repair Bissell Sweepers, 
We cmploy bo agents of this kind. 
Address Dept. E, 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(Largest and Only Exclusive 

Carpet Sweeper Makers f 
in the World.) ; 
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a=a== Genuine =-—Plume-— 


made of the highest jrrade 
hard flue ostrich, select Ma 
ed from the inale bird. 
Has a very glossy fiber 
aa {is extra oe 

eavy ng head 
Let us you thir 
Plame on a . 
Send us 15c to pay 
express charges, and 
we will send you this 
beautiful Plume in 
black, white or colors,to 
your express office C. ©). 1) 
with privilege of examination. If satis 
oy pay the express aeent $1.95 and 
the Plume ts yours. If, however, you do 
not think this the most marvelous value 
yuu ever saw, tell the express agent to return 
the Plume to us and we will refund your 
15c. Or, if you prefer to send the full amount, 
$1.95, we will send - oa by return mail, 
postage repaid, and if not satisfactory, we 
mill rom y refund your money. We take 
all rhe For complete line of Ostrich 
Feathers, facluding barwains in Willow Plumes, 
write for free catalogue. 


SPEC Full 18-inch Ostrich Plume 


Black and Colors $228 
South African Importing Co..Dept. 56, 1841 Wabash Aveane, Chicags 


$ 1:25 Senaine 17 epost 















The Eye That Prevents 
Unsightly Gaps and Wrinkles 


Dressmakers recommend 


Peet’s wise Eyes 


- >. 
Invisible 
because gaps and wrinkles. 


they prevent 
make a securely in place, 





flat seam stay 
and give better satisfaction than other eyes. 

Better than silk loops and 
far superior to other metal 










eyes. Black or white. All 
sizes. All stores. 
Sold only in envelopes. 






Not on cards. 2 doz. eves. 
Sc, with Spring Hooks, ic. 


PEET BROTHERS, Dept. H, Phila. Pa. 
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QUESTIONS ON DRESSMAKING 
ANSWERED BY ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers receives many letters daily from women all over the country on dressmaking matters. It 
is impossible to answer all these letters inthis column. Mrs. Chalmers therefore requests that all letters be 
@ccompanied by a self-addressed stamped envelope so that she can send an immediate personal reply. 
The questions and answers that are of the most general interest will appear under initials in this department. 


Mrs. J. S. J.—I want to know if I should 
make petticoats for a byelve yerrol girl on a 
body or on a belt 


For a twelve-year-old girl I should ad- 
vise either sewing the petticoat to a body 
or using a petticoat in princess style so 
that the weight will be BHPDOL ES by the 
shoulders. 


Mrs. A. R.—Will you please tell me how to 
make the rosettes used as a trimming on so 
many of the new dresses? 


One way to make the rosettes you 
speak of is to take a bias piece of silk or 


"satin four and three-quarter inches wide 


and nineteen inches long. Join the ends, 
fold the piece lengthwise through the 
center so that the two long edges come 
together, and gather through both edges 
with long running stitches. Draw the 
gatherings up closely and cover the edges 
with a’fancy button or with a button- 
mold covered with the silk or satin. This 
will make a rosette of average size—of 
course you can vary the width and length 
to suit yourself. 

Another way to make a rosette is to 
take strips of silk or satin cut bias and 
doubled, with the seam coming at the 
center underneath. Arrange three, four 
or five loops with a knot or button at the 
center. If you prefer you may use rib- 
bon or chiffon instead of the silk or satin. 


Miss M. C.—When making the new three or 
four-piece skirts can you suggest a way to keep 
them from sagging over the hips? 


The new three and four-piece skirts are 
narrower than formerly, and for that rea- 
son are not so circular or so bias as they 
used to be. You will find that they do 
not stretch as much as the old circular 
skirts. An excellent way to handle one 
of them is to finish it completely except 
at the lower edge. Hang it in a closet 
with the waistband doubled and drawn 
out to its full width. Fasten a band 
made of three or four thicknesses of ma- 
terial to the lower edge of the skirt so that 
it will stretch the bias to its fullest ca- 
pacity for stretching. Let the skirt 
hang for three or four days. After that 
you can turn up the bottom without any 
further danger of its sagging. -This 
method of handling a circular skirt is ex- 
plained and illustrated in the June issue 
of THE DELINEATOR. 


Miss V. G —I have a great deal of trouble in 
making my waists. I use a thirty-eight-inch 
pattern which fits me satisfactorily except at 
the shoulders, where it seems to be too small. 
If I cut a new seam at the shoulder enlarging 
the size of the armhole, the waist sets smoothly 
and the armhole is not too large, but it makes 
the waist too big in the neck. What should 
I do? 


From the description of your difficulty 
I judge that you need more length at the 
back between the shoulder and the bot- 
tom of the armhole. The best way to 
get this length is to cut the pattern 
straight across the back on a line with 
the notches in the arm’s-eye. Separate 
the pieces as much as you find necessary. 
This will not alter the shape of the shoul- 
der edges or the size of the neck and yet 
will give you the length you need. 


Miss M. C.—I have a customer whose waists 
roll up at the neck across the back. Will you 
tell me how to remedy them? When I put 
sleeves together according to notches the 
lower edge of the inside seam is longer than the 
upper edge. Should I hold it in or trim it off? 


I should judge that your customer's 
Waists are too high at the back of the 
neck. Try taking a little height off all 
the way across the back of the neck—a 
quarter of an inch, for example. Take a 
quarter of an inch off the shoulder edge 
at the neck, sloping this amount away to 
nothing at the armhole edge. 

In basting the inside seam of a sleeve 
Stretch the edge of the upper portion at 
the greatest curve, which comes at the 
bend of the arm. The stretching will 


yy make the upper edge the samz2 length as 
es « 


the lower. The difference in length is 
intentional, for the stretching makes a 
better setting sleeve. 


Miss G. M.—I am going to give sewing les- 
sons to a class of children. Have you any 
printed matter that would help me? 

I think you will find that the system 
used in ‘‘Dressmaking Made Easy” will 
help you with the children, even if you 
do not give them such advanced work. 
If you follow the lessons you will see that 
I take up the construction of a garment 
step by step, just as a woman would make 
it. I explain every point simply and 
clearly and illustrate the ones that are 


likely to give her the greatest difficulty. 


I would advise you to follow ‘the same 
method in teaching children. Besides 
the dressmaking lessons, you will find 
some simple sewing instructions for chil- 
dren in the Jenny Wren Department of 
THE DELINEATOR which will probably 
be helpful to you. : In almost every pat- 
tern there is a sheet of illustrated in- 
structions which give a great deal of 
valuable information on the use of pat- 
terns and on most of the important points 
in dressmaking.’ I think from these 
three sources that you ought to get a good 
deal of very valuable help for your work. 


Mrs. I. J.—I have a silk dress—a small 
black and white check—made with a lace yoke 
and elbow sleeves. I wish to wear it all Win- 
ter. Will you please tell me how to alter it? 
The yoke is made of cream lace, but I can’t 
wear thin things around my neck in cold 
weather. 


If you want to use the lace yoke that is 
now in the dress, it can be adapted to 
Winter wear by adding a silk lining which 
should be covered with two thicknesses 
of mousseline to soften the effect. A 
deep cuff or ‘gauntlet of lace or silk may 
be added to the sleeves to. lengthen them. 

If you wish to change the effect of the 
dress you can remove the yoke and wear 
the waist with a guimpe. The chemi- 
sette facing and sleeves of the guimpe 
can be made of net, chiffon, lace, ‘etc. 
The guimpe can be used under other 
dresses as well as the silk one. If you 
need the warmth you can use silk under 
the facing of the yoke portion and as a 
lining for the sleeves. 


Mrs. A. H. W.—I want to ask your advice 
about making over a black broadcloth skirt. 
It was made three or four years ago and 
trimmed with satin folds around the -bottom 
sewed on to form a V in front. The cloth is 
cut out from under the first fold which is thir- 
teen inches from the bottom of the skirt in 
back and four inches from it in front. Is 
there any way it can be made over or trimmed 
to hide the seam? 


Recut your skirt by a pattern of the 
Same number of gores. The skirt can be 
trimmed with a band of the same mate- 
rial or of silk or satin. Or you can use 
rows of braid to cover the seam you men- 
tion. The shape of the trimming will 
not be at all bad, as it will give you the 
outline of one of the tunics that is being 
used quite generally at present. 





Mrs. J. T.—I have an embroidered broad- 
cloth dress, the skirt of which is cut circular 
with a few small tucks at the top over the hips. 
It has quite a train and the embroidered de- 
sign forms a border all around the lower edge. 
I would like to have the skirt made an even 
length, just clearing the ground. Can you 
suggest any way in which it could be cut? The 
border at the bottom puzzles me. 


I would advise you to cut the em- 
broidered part off. Make the rest of the 
skirt an even length, first recutting the 
skirt by a new circular skirt pattern. 
Then sew the embroidered part to the 
bottom of the skirt, stitch the upper edge 
flat, and it will have the effect of a band. 
There is another method by which you 
could handle the skirt, but it is more 
difficult, and unless you are a very pro- 
ficient dressmaker I would advise you to 
alter the skirt in the manner I have sug- 
gested. 
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Building Food 
For Boys and Girls. 


Teach the youngsters the right principles of life. 







The growth and development of children depend upon the 
kind of food they eat. 





Any doctor will tell you that food largely governs the 
growth of the body, mental energy, and the capacity to resist 
sickness. 










The percentage of body-building elements in food is various. 
Bread contains 6% to 81%¢—Eggs 12%4—Beefsteak 20¢ while 
Snider Pork & Beans contain 23 to 254. These are scientific 
facts, not guesswork. Therefore it will be seen that children can 
eat no better food than 


Snider Pork 2 Beans 


The exclusive «‘Snider-Process”’ eliminates the crude fibre, 
colicky gas—makes beans mellow and porous so that they absorb 
freely the juices of the stomach and are perfectly digested. This 
removes the objection to beans cooked in the ordinary way— 











“It’s the Process” 


Snider Pork and Beans comply with 
all pure food laws of the world. Grocers 
are authorized to refund your money if, 
after eating the first can, you say they are 
not the finest looking, and most. delicious 
Pork and Beans you ever tasted: 








Buy a can and let them win their own 
way with the children. Youcan be certain 
that they are well-fed. 7 








Since Snider Tomato Catsup and 
Snider Chilli Sauce made the name of 
- “Snider”? famous, no table has been com- 
plete without these delicious relishes. _ 





“The Mark of 
" Guaranteéd Quality.” 
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? 
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- The T. A. Snider Preserve Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S: A. 





The ‘choice 
of the Navy 

10c. 

At all Dealers 


The F. F. Delley Co. 
Limited. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








INS TANTLY RELIEVED] | 
patenteetie wise 


Bunions Nor FISCHER 


It See swelling, stops friction 
and irritation and k the shoes in 
shape. Over 250,000sufferers benefited 
RAL will send this sure 

Bunton Relfef on 10 
















and {f for right or left foot. 
THE FISCHER MFG. CO., 9230 3d 8t., Milwaukes, Wis. 















Why Barn your coffee teenstst 


Ow Merattic: Stove Mat 


holds utensils one inch above 
stove. tter coo assured — 
time, work and utensils saved. 2 
rge and small) sent prepaid 

or 28c. 
Ventilated Stove Mat Co., 
921 Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
az DR. J. PARKER PRAY’S 
) = Toilet Preparations 
ONGOLINE 


: Bleaches and cleans the nails, 

removes ink, hosiery and glove 
- stains from the skin; guaranteed 
s, 86 cents. 


ny” LA Send stamp Sor C. . Goods sent on 
DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO..10 rc Oo , New York 
Clutftanewe REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL Sct 


Sexes 
So confident am | that simply wearing it will 


eri rp 
Peseta 










Let us show (= to saowe'the home. 
Wroush rss ce rood and Fes 
cone 
fotkst showag baxtet dl de iol 
vases, garden furniture, etc. Agents atic ae cosy a 
spare time. THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
1701 Covington St., CINCINNATI, O. 
Makers of of Iron Fence in the World. 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
235 Desigus, All Steel. 





Handsome, cheaper than 
wood, more durable. Special malt te, remove all superfluous Hesh that | 
eG!) SEEEE: 4« prices to churches and ceme-. mail it without at. ; 
x IXXXAMXMEIEDG teries. Don't buy a fence un- n/You see your shapelinese speedily return- 
Pee ig til you get our catalog: ew you 


* it. 
rite to- nei 
iy BURNS. 1380 He BROADWAY, NOY. 


me ti 





Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
460 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 
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Beware of dry 
dust and germs 
Soap and water, or a damp cloth, will deaden the gloss of any varnished or 
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‘The Modem 


Dust Remover 


AND 


Surface Polisher 


It Renews the Original Polish. 


Get the habit of doing your dusting in the modern, sanitary, 
clean way, by always moistening your dusting cloth slightly with 
Liquid Veneer. 

Remember this Point ! 
dust and disease germs, removes the 
stains. Itleaves all surfaces bright and new. A child can apply it. 
duster. They scratch the surface and scatter 


polished surface, and do not kill the germs. 


Liquid Veneer is guaranteed to improve the polish on all finished wood, 


and enameled or lacquered surfaces 


At your dealers’, 25c., 50c. and $1.00 Bottles 


We will send you a sample bottle and booklet prepaid if you write for it. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY cO., 


has 


- - -«- - 370 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE advance heralds of 
Fall Fashions all pro- 
<> claim the complete ascend- 


a eae : 


ency of Heatherbloom Taf- 
feta as the Queen of Petti- 
coat Fabrics. Heatherbloom 


recognizes no class distinction 


—the Miss returning to college, Miladi of Fashion 
replenishing her wardrobe for the Social Season, the 
home woman, the business woman, all unite in recog- 
nizing Heatherbloom Taffeta as the most beautiful 
petticoat fabric in the world. 


TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


’ stepped from the ranks a few short years ago as 
rivals of silk—to-day, entering upon their tenth 
successive season, they outrival silk in all that 
appeals to the femmine mind—in style, beauty, 
bniliancy, rustle, durability and economy. 


Ask to see the new fall styles at leading stores. A\ll shades and 


solid colors, popular stripes and fancies, severely plain or elaborately em- 


broidered. Prices determined by workmanship alone—$2 and upward. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


No matter what price you pay for the petticoat, remember this: there {s but one quality of Heatherbloom 
from which all genuine Heatherbloom Petticoats are made. The name is that of one distinctive, exclusive 
fabric. it does not represent a class of fabrics. 


The tremendous success of Heatherbloom has led to wide imitation. When you are offered a petticoat 


clalined to be ‘‘as good as,” “the same as”’ or “better than" Heatherbloom, you may know it is a subterfuye— 
an {nferior imitation upon which the dealer makes more money. KLFUSE IT. es 


Look at the walstband of ever 


label 


Facsimile of label 


sewed in the fnside (enter). 
what the clerk s.tys. 


y petticoat shown you. If it is genuine Heatherbloom, you will find this 


Facsimile of label 


Don't take a garment that does not havea /mi// and complete label, ne statter 


Heatherbloom by the yard, 40 cents — And every yard guaranteed 


Just as surely as Heatherbloom is supreme as a petticoat material, so it is far ahead 
of all other fabrics for linings, foundations, drop skirts, etc. 
Lining counter— 150 shades—36 inches wide. See Heatherbloom on selvage. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 7: ¥ fide 





Liquid Veneer Carries away all 
“orime,” scratches and 





OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


(Continued from page 240) 


E AGREED ‘that an occasional 
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abond law and that any vehicle, 
other, of course, than an auto- 

mobile, which was not plying 
for hire—such as a trolley or a local train 
-——might on occasion be gratefully climbed 
into. 

Thus it was that we hesitated a moment 
at the offer of our friend, a hesitancy we 
amused him by explaining as, presently, 
conscience-clear, we rattled with him 

‘through the hills. He was an interesting 
talker, a human-hearted, keen-minded 
man, and he had many more topics as 
well as potatoes. Besides, he was not in 
the potato business, but, as with our 
former friend, his beautiful business was 
‘apples. Still, he talked very entertain- 
ingly about potatoes; telling us, among 
other things, that, so friendly was the soil 
toward that particular vegetable that it 
yielded as much as a.hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty bushels to the acre, and 
that a fair-sized potato farm thereabouts, 
properly handled, would pay for itself ina 
year. I transcribe this information, not 
merely because I think that, among so 
many words, the reader is fairly entitled 
to expect some little information, but 
chiefly for the benefit of a friend of mine, 
the like of whom, no doubt, the reader 
'counts among his acquaintance. The 
friend I mean has a mind so quaintly 





Od 





re 


voracious of facts that, often when we ! 
have been dining together at one of the | } 
great hotels, he would speculate, say, . 


looking round the room filled with eager 
diners, on how many clams are nightly 
| consumed in New York City, or how many 
‘millions of fresh eggs New York requires 
'each morning for breakfast. So when 
next I dine with him I will say, as he asks 
me about my trip: 

“Do you know that in the Cohocton 


to one hundred and fifty bushels of pota- 
toes to the acre?’ And he will sav: 

“You don't really mean to say so?”’ 

I have in my private note-book much 
more such tabulated information which I 
picked up and hoarded for his entertain- 
ment, just as whenever a letter comes to 
me from abroad, I tear off the stamp and 
save it for a little girl I love. 

But, as I said, our friend in the buggy 
was by no means limited to potatoes for 
his conversation. He was learned in the 
geography of the valley and told us how 
once the Cohocton River, now merely a 
decorative stream among willows, was 
once a serviceable waterway, how it was 
once busy with mills, and how men used 
to raft down it as far as Elmira. 

But ‘‘the springs were drying up.”” I 
liked the mysterious sound of that, and 
still more his mysterious story of an un- 
dercurrent from the Great Lakes that 
runs underneath the valley. I seemed to 
hear the sound of its strange subterranean 
flow as he talked. Such is the fun of 
knowing so little about the world. 

Well, we had to say good-by at last to 
our friend at a cross-road, and we left him 
learnedly discussing the current prices of 
apples with a business acquaintance who 
had just driven up—Kings, Rambos, 
Baldwins, Greenings, and Spigs. And, 
by the way, in packing apples into bar- 
rels, you must always pack them stems 
down. Be careful to remember that. 


Chapter XVIII—A Dithyrambus of Buttermilk 


One discovery of some importance 
you make in walking the roads is the com- 
parative rarity and exceeding precious- 
ness of buttermilk. We had, as I said, 
caught up with Summer. Summer, need 
one say, is a thirsty companion, and the 


We looked in vain for magic mirrors by 
the roadside, overhung with fairy grasses, 


over by nimble water-bugs. As our 
friend had said, the springs seemed to 
have dried up. Now and again we would 
hail with a great cry a friendly pump; 
once we came upon a cider-mill, but it was 
not working, and time and again we 
knocked and asked in vain for buttermilk. 
Sometimes, but not often, we found it. 
Once we met a genial old man just leaving 
his farm door, and told him that we were 
literally dying for a drink of, buttermilk. 
Our expression seemed to trckle ‘hrm. 


buggy would be within the vag- 


Valley they raise as much as one hundred | 


State seemed suddenly to have gone dry. | 


littered with Autumn leaves, and skated | 









These 
-_/ Free Books 
Tell You 


all about modern methods of 
sanitary house cleaning— 
cleaning by air, by suction. 


These two illustrated booklets ex- 
plain every detail. They are sent 
free on request. They tell you how 
you can keep your house perfectly clean , 
all the time at less cost in money, labor, 
time and worry than you now expend 

| in keeping it partially clean. 





These books present the facts — 
proven by years of successful demon- : 
stration. It will richly repay you to 


| read them —to learn all about the s 
| 66 ® ® 99 
Invincible” } 

. 4 

Electric Renovator § 

A handy, portable machine that | 


cleans everything in one operation with- 
out the need of removing anythirg. 
Easily attached to your electric current 
—easily operated by anyone. 

Made in three styles for every build- 
ing wired for electricity. Of the very 
highest grade of construction—will give 
a Lifetione of perfect service—perfect 
cleanliness. 


Write for the Free Booklets. 
Address Dept. 18. 


| 
It Eats Dirt 


Ys 


Electric Renovator Mfg. Co. 


2131 Farmers’ Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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BLAC 


Me aa aie 
| Chat Clear Complexion | 


‘Is no secret to the users of Lablache, 
|| that greatest of all beautifiers. Summer 
| sun and winds have no terrors for those 
who rely on Lablache as a protector. 
Beautiful women everywhere owe the 
clearness, delicacy andrefinementofther 
summer complexions to its use. It is a 
luxury and an every-day toilet necessity. 












( 
Miss L. Mae Wainman, of Evansville, Ind., 
whose picture we present, writes:— 
‘To all ladies who desire a beautiful com- 
‘) plexion | recommend ri 
Lablache Face Powder.” 










Reefus tbstitutes. They SP 
may be dangerous. F les); : 
White, Pink or Cream, 
Ab i box, of drug 
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French Perfumers, 
Dept. H, 
125KingstonStreet { 


Boston, Mass. 














The Unbreakable 


Hairpin 
Think of it! A hairpin that will not 
break, split, or lose color. Perfectly 
pointed and finished. Outlasts a dozen 
' of the ordinary kind. 
lf your dealer hasn’t the Diadem, 
write for ample box today 
Colors: Shell, amber or black. Six 
4-inch or twelve 3-inch. 


25¢. 


AUSTIN WALEER CO., 
Dept. D, 100 Kingston 8t., Boston. 






THIS SET OF 


8 PUFFS 


as _ or Cleus- 

CAN BE MADE INTO PSYCHE KNOT ter, Only 
Made like a switch, of natural curly hair. 

Adjusted in one minute, making the fashionable 

Puff Coiffure, usually suld at a higher price—Blonde, 

Drab and Grey Shades, $3.00, worth more. 

22-in. 2-02. fine Human Halr Switch - - - 

Light Weight Natural Wavy Switch = 2s @ e 1.28 

Pompadeuwr, Lace Foundation, earto car «+ - 

Hale Rell, all around the head, net eovered - . 

Send lock of your halr with amount or will send on approval 

if 25c is sent to cover exgress charges. Catalogue of fine 

quality Wiys, Hairand Tollet Goods sent FREE. 


C KINSMAN, HAIR IMPORTER, \ D70, 86 State St., Chimes 
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UJ ELL!” he said, laughing, ‘‘it shall 
never be said that two poor 
creatures passed my door, and 
died for lack of a glass of but- 
termilk,”’ and he brought out 
a huge jug, for which he would accept 
nothing but our blessings. He seemed to 
take buttermilk lightly, but, one evening, 
we came upon another old farmer to whom 
buttermilk seemed a species of the water 
of life to be hoarded jealously and doled 
out in careful quantities at strictly market 
rates. 

In town one imagines that country 
people give their buttermilk to the pigs. 
At any rate, they didn’t give it to us. 
We paid that old man twenty cents, for 
we drank two glasses apiece. And first 
we had knocked at the farm door, and 
told our need to a pretty young woman, 
who answered, with some hesitancy, that 
she would call ‘‘father.’’ She seemed to 
live in some awe of ‘‘father,’”’ as we well 
understood when a tall, raw-boned stern, 
old man, of the caricatured ‘‘Brother Jona- 
than”’ type, appeared grimly, making an 
iron sound with a gréat bunch of keys. 
On hearing our request, he said nothing, 
but, motioning to us to follow, stalked 
across the farmyard to a small building 
under a great elm-tree. There were two 
steps down to the door, and it had a mys- 
terious appearance. It might have been 
a family vault, a dynamite magazine, or 
the well at the world’s end. It was the 
strong-room of the milk, and when the 
grim old guardian of the dairy unlocked 
the door, with the sound of rusty locks 
and falling bolts, there, cool and cloistral, 
were the fragrant pans and bowls, the 
most sacred vessels of the farm. 





‘‘She bathed her lady many a time 
In fountains filled with milk,”’ 


I hummed to Colin; but I took care that 
the old man didn’t hear me. And we 
agreed, as we went on again along the 
road, that he did right to guard well and 
charge well for so noble and so innocent a 
drink. Indeed, the old fellow’s butter- 
milk was so good that I think it must 
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have gone to my head. In no other way 
can I account for the following dithyram- 
bic song: 


Let whoso will sing Bacchus’ wine; 
We know a drink that’s more divine; 


’Tis white and innocent as doves, 
Fragrant and bosom-white as love's 


White bosom on a Summer day, 
And fragrant as the hawthorn spray. 


This simple country cup we drain 
Knows not the ghosts of sin and pain. 


No fates or furies foHow him 
Who sips from its cream-mantled rim 


Yea! all his thoughts are country-sweet, 
And safe the walking of his feet, 


However hard and long the way— 
With country sleep to end the day 


To drain this cup no man shall rue— 
The innocent madness of the dew 


Who shall repent, or frenzy fine 
Of morning star, or the divine 


Inebriation of the hours 
When May roofs in the world with flowers! 


About this cup the swallows skim, 
And the low milking-star hangs dim 


Across the meadows, and the moon 
Is near in heaven—the young moon; 


And murmurs sweet of field and hill 
Loiter awhile, and all is still. 


As in some chapel dear to Pan, 
The fair milk glimmers in the can, 


And, in the silence cool and white, 
The cream mounts through the listening 
night; 


And, all around the sleeping house, 
You hear the breathing of the cows, 


And drowsy rattle of the chain, 
Till lo! the blue-eyed moon again. 


(To be continued) 


WHAT MY CHILDREN MEAN TO ME 


(Continued from page 212) 


OKING at it from the narrow 
standpoint, children broaden 

our scope, help to make us more 

our ideal selves; their touch is 

absolutely necessary for our 

highest development. But looking at it 
from the true standpoint, what we may 
give out of time, strength, thought, to 
these little beings, we gain back threefold 
in the richness of a home with children. 
Love begets love, mind comes up 
against mind, new thoughts, new view- 
points, are brought into our lives. The 
talents or the failings send us to our 
books of philosophy that we may learn 
and understand, in order better to help. 
And thus, in the capacity of mother, the 
woman of beauty, of talent, of charm, of 
executive ability, of strong conviction, 
of artistic temperament, of high ideals, of 
broad intelligence, of commanding pres- 
encc, of warm sympathy, of keen percep- 
tion, of deep fecling, of noble ambition, of 
loving humanity, finds her greatest glory. 


Children Develop the Highest 
Possibilities of Womanhood 


By HANNAH K. SCHOFF 


HEN God gave to woman the holy 
task of mothering the human race, 
of nurturing the little ones whose lives 
are immortal, He placed on her brow 
the crown of her life. He gave to her 
the highest use which humanity can per- 
form. Motherhood opens depths and 
heights in a woman's nature unsounded 
and heretofore undreamed of. It de- 
velops qualities of self-sacrifice, love and 
devotion that can only be inspired by 
One whose love for His children never 
changes. 

Woman's God-given function of moth- 
erhood does not exclude from its joy 
those who have no children of their own. 
The mother-nature of woman may de- 
velop and find its work just as surely and 
with almost as great an opportunity for 
joy and use, though she may be denied 
the privilege of physical motherhood. 


There are always countless children suf- 
fering for mothering. There are just as 
many women suffering, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, for lack of exercise of the mother- 
nature through which a woman finds her 
deepest happiness and highest opportu- 
nity for development. There are orphan 
asylums filled with children hungering 
and pining for mother-love. There are 
waifs and homeless boys who need only a 
good woman to mother them in order 
that they may grow up to be good men. 
It is enough to give the least sympathetic 
person a heartache to see these children, 
as they come into the courts of a great 
city, and to know that all they need is 
good mothering, when there are thousands 
of women who could give it if they only 
realized what it would mean, not only to 
the children, but in the enrichment of 
their own lives. 

There arc homes where God has called 
the loved ones to Himself. These other 
little ones, no less precious to Him, would 
entwine themselves around the heart of the 
lonely mother, and in doing for the help- 
less what she would wish might be done 
for her own, were the positions reversed, 
she would find peace and solace. 

The woman who has found her highest 
sphere of usefulness has found also her 
greatest joy, for the two go hand in hand. 
To work with God in devcloping a human 
soul is a responsibility that may awe any 
woman; yet that is what motherhood 
means. Is it not worth consecration and 
devotion, even sacrifice of many pleasures? 

No woman experiences the deepest 
joys of motherhood who gives up the care 
of her child to others. The close bond of 
sympathy and love can be established 
between mother and child only by the 
personal relation which comes from ser- 
vice on the one side and dependence on 
the other. The mother is the child’s 
world. Her smile makes his sunshine. 
Her frown brings sorrow to his heart. 
To her he looks first for sustenance. His 
dawning consciousnss first sees in her 
eyes the love in whose atmosphere he 
thrives. If he is to be in truth ker child, 





Multiplication of Power 


There is no higher efficiency in 
the world than that of the American 
business man. 


The multiplication of power in a 
business man—if he has the ability 
within him—depends upon the zx- 
creased number of people whom he 
can, dy personal contact, interest in 
his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and 
the multiplication of the telephone's 
usefulness depends on the zncreased 
number of persons whom he can 
reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 200,- 
ooo subscribers’ telephones in use. 
As late as 1899—ten years ago—it 
had only 500,000. 


Lo-day tt has 4,400,000—one for 
every twenty persons in this country 


—and is increasing at the rate of 


500,000 a year. 


Has the vast development of: in- 





dustries since 1890—the greatest 
period of advance in the world’s his- 
tory—when America has advanced 
Jaster than all the rest of the world, 
been the force that has built up this 
great, unified, efficient telephone 
service ; or 


Has the increased ability of the 
American business man to bring 
people to him from every locality, far 
and near, over the Bell Telephone 
System, been the cause of the multi- 
plication of his power and his princi- 
pality? 


Whichever the cause and which- 
ever the effect, the advancement of 
one is inseparably linked with the 
advancement of the other. 


The business man’s Bell Tele- 
phone, with its long distance and 
emergency advantages, is his most 
precious asset next to his capital 
itself. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone means as much to the home 


as it does to the office. 
tence of modern times—if not 


It is the most marvelous conven- 


all time—added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 


$9,000.00 


‘IN CASH PRIZES 
COMMISSIONS 
AND REBATES 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY py SEPT. 30, 1909 


The Cash Prize Offer now being made to magazine workers is the most 
liberal ever made during the Summer months. If you are already in 


_ magazine work, or have some spare time that you want to tum ito cash, 
you can't afford to miss this liberal offer. 


If you want some of the $5,000.00 that will be paid out to Delineator 
representatives by September 30th, you had better write to-day —NOW 


—for full particulars, sample copies and complete outfit. 


It is all free. 


ADDRESS 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Circulation Department 


YOU CAN MAKE IT 


PIERCED BRASS 
Materials with instructions for making 
beautiful brass candle shades, 35c each, 
60° per pair, Butterfly, Conventional 
Flower or Grape design. Lampshade 
outfits, Dolphin design, 10 or 12 inch 
diameter, $1; 14 or 16 Inch, $12.25; 

Jardiniere outfits, Tulip or Dragon 
design. §1. Fern dish, Cherry de- 
sign,75c. Postage patd. Work fas- 
cinating and easy for home—artcrearning pocket 
money. Hamn-eronly additional toolnecessary 


Fj Send for illustrated booklet. 
The Norfolk Specialty Co., Dept. D, Norfolk, Va. 








For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
per, etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not 
deteriorate. Established 18 years. 3-ounce box paste; 10 cents. 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free sample. 





_ GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 205 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


BUTTERICK BUILDING 





NEW YORK 


Yetifully curled, carefully 
mm Selected Ostrich Feather. any 
color, If you find It a big 
bargain remit $1.8 each, cr 
oo] 3 feathers and grt vour 
own free. Enclose Ge. potaze. 
Write for cataloguc. 


Dept a, ai Goines Bt 
; cy 8t. 
HICAGO 






Cc A 
Ap .BOOK FREE 
billing, or Write for our hands. ine 19090 
issing.— Free Book, teins bev to 
From 4 make mueney Pree ftw +. 3's. 
eggs to ge ; Wewere rat, theories. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB Cu., 309 Howard St., Melrose, Wass, 
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The Greatest and Best Cleaning and 
Dyeing Establishment in America 


THE 





It's just as easy to send your gowns, laces, curtains, carpets, 
rugs, etc., to Footer’s, where they are cleaned properly, as to 
some little obscure, unreliable shop. Just bundle them up and 


send them by express or mail. 


The most up-to-date methods 


are used and many superior processes of cleaning and 


dyeing are used here exclusively. 


It pays to be careful with articles of value—the best estab- 
lishment is none too good and the charges are no higher than 


you pay elsewhere. 


We are largely patronized by the society 


people of Washington and New York, who would not trust 
their valuable garments into any other hands. 


Suits, silks, satins, velvets, 


gloves, plumes, 


men’s vests 


and suits, portieres, blankets, rugs cleaned with perfect success. 


if it’s in the fabric, we'll restore it. 


Write name and address onthe package. Prices for cleaning and dyeing 


submitted before proceeding with the work, if desired. 
Send for free book— ‘Possibilities of 


on all orders of $5.00 and over. 


Express allowed 


Cleaning and Dyeing ’’—describing our methods and giving prices. 





This is SUESINE—the Silk 


with a Name 


You can readily tell Suesine from cheap imitations 
—By its Wear 
—By its Beauty 
By the Real Silk that is in it 


You should pave the beauty, the service, and the style of Suesine— 
and its wo adaptation to every dress purpose. or your own 
sake, do not guess about i not jump at conclusions. ieve t 

evidence of your eyes. Goto your Dealer, ask him to show you 
Suesine—with the name on the edge of every yard—see it, feel it, com- 
pare it with China and Jap Silks costing twice as much, then decide. 


Suesine is recommended to you because it has merits which make it 
superior to any other silk of similar character. It is more durable 
than China or Jap Silk—though it costs /ess than half. 


Suesine comes in 4] exquisite shades, but nof in figures or patterns. 
It is 27 inches wide. _ For dresses, blouses, peignoirs, nothing softer or 
more lustrous has ever been produced. For evening dresses it yields 
itself to varied treatments ma wonderful grace—to tucking, pleating. 
shitring, smocking without making the woman who wears it seem 
large. It combines with laces as nothing else does, and when made up 
with heavy embroideries every feature it has seems sharpened. It is 
especially adapted for the colt clinging underwear necessary for the 
proper effect in the appearance of the fashionable dresses of to-day. 


Like everything worth imitating 
Substitutes are offered for Suesine 


Remember, every yard of Genuine SUESIN E is branded with 
the name—this is our guarantee of quality. It is this extra ate 
which gives long life greater worth and wear—and combined wit! 
it are style and finish which insure beauty as well as durability. It is 
your protection in buying. _ It means same as |8 carat in your 
ring; the mark of safety and surety that certifiessatisfaction, == | 

, or yourself, Examine Suesine Quality. ipamppe it with 
the substitutes. Just note how much finer and more beautiful and dur- 
able is Suesine — the silk with the definite identity. Insist upon 
genuine Suesine with the name 


SUESINE SILK 


stamped along the edge of every yard, The fact that we stamp the 
name on ome var of Suesine Silk means a great to you. It 
means that if Suesine Silk disappoints you, or any of your » you 
can always avoid Suesine very e ever afterward. 

How to get 41 beauti- FR E 

ful Suesine Silk Samples 

If you do not find Suesine Silk easily, write to us. We want to hear 

from every reader of The Delineator who finds any difficulty in getting 
Suesine Silk. We do not ask you to hunt from store to store for Suesine 
Silk. There is a quicker, easier way. If your own dealer has not Suesine, 
send us his name. We will send you the addresses of other stores In your 
vicinity where Suesine Silk is on sale in all its rich and delicate shades— 
thus saving you the time and trouble of hunting. If, when you write and 
send us the name of your own Dealer he has not Suesine Silk, we will 


send you free 41 large samples showing each of the exquisite shades in 
which Suesine Silk is made. 


No matter where you live it is easy to get 


genuine Suesine Silk 
We do not sell Suesine Silk except to regular retail merchants. But if 
we cannot send you the name and address of a dealer in your vicinity who 
has Suesine Silk, we will see that your order is filled at the samme price, 





and just as conveniently, by a reliable retail house, if you will enclose ¢ 


color sample and price, 474%$c a yard. Don't putitoff. Even ff you will 
not be buying dress goods for some time to come, let us tell you mow the 
stores in your city that are ready to show you Suesine Silk. 


Write us a letter—or a postal card will do. Mention your dealer's 
name. Write to us sow, TO-DAY. 


Bedford Mills 8 to 14'W. 3a St. 


Always, when writing, be sure to mention the name and address of 
your Dealer, and say whether or not he sedis Suesine. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Dept. B, Cumberland, Md. 





%161—Shirred and tucked models are belng adopted by the 
stylish woman which means o great demand for Suesine Silk 
not only in white butin all the delicate shades as well as in 
the darker colors. The model above shows how effectively the 
dress was developed from 11% yards of Suesine Silk (95.63) 
and with Butterick Pattern No. 3161, 
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it is in infancy that she weaves the bond 
which time strengthens. 

A mother once said to me in speaking 
of her babies: ‘‘I will give my time to them 


when they are older. They do not know 
the difference now. Then they will ap- 
preciate me.’”’ She deprived herself of 
the sweetest period of motherhood; she 
did not realize that character-building 
must begin in infancy. If there 1s one 
time more than another when children 
need refining, inspiring influence, when 
they need gentle, wise guidance, it is in 
the first few years of life. It pays in 
every way for a mother to devote herself 
to her children, to give herself to them al- 
most wholly in the formative years of 
their lives. The lessons that she learns 
from them are equal in value to all she 
gives to them. She must make many 
sacrifices, but she is well repaid in the 
fulness and richness that comes into her 
life. An only child is deprived of all the 
affection and development which come in 
the living and growing up together of 
brothers and sisters. 

The joys of motherhood increase as the 
children, carefully watched and guided, 
begin to take their places in life as young 
men and women. The mother renews 
her own youth in the happy associations 
with young people which come into her 
life through her sons and daughters. Her 
days of training are over. A companion 
and friend, rejoicing in their joys, sym- 
pathizing in their sorrows, she enters a 
different phase of motherhood. She 
may advise, but she will remember that 
each individual has the right to choose 
his path in life, and that the time to in- 
fluence that choice was hers in the years 
when she was forming his ideals and giv- 
ing him principles. 

There is nothing more sad than to see 
men and women of mature years whose 
mothers do not recognize that they are 
no longer children. The joys of unselfish 
motherhood deepen as the children found 
homes of their own, bringing other sons 
and daughters for her to love. 

Motherhood receives its brightest crown 
with the advent of grandchildren. Baby- 
hood with its winning innocence again 
rejoices her heart. 
tenderness for the chiid of her child. The 
responsibility of care and discipline are 
not uponher. It is hers to love and enjoy. 
Old age may approach, but the love of 
little children gladdens her heart. The 
memories of many beautiful years bring 
back much that has made life worth while. 
Apparently she has educated and reared 
her children. In reality they have de- 
veloped in her the highest possibilities of 
her womanhood, for in loving service the 
children of earth are fitted for the Father's 
house, where “‘there are many mansions.”’ 


THE DELINEATOR CHILD- 
RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 211) 


REDDY isthe sort ofa boy any 
man might be proud to call 
“my son.” He has a sturdy 
vigorous little body and a de- 
cided mindofhisown. Hewas 

born August 15, 1905. No four-year-old 

boy could be more manly than this child, 
who has reached the age when he often 
asks the questions: ‘* Where is my mother?” 

“Why haven't I a father?’ 

The truth is that from the day Freddie 
first looked out upon the world from his 
birthplace in Indiana, his parents con- 
sidered hima superfluous possession. They 
were not in prosperous circumstances and 
so Freddie has been left to do the best he 
can for himself. He has been endowed with 
remarkable energy, and hasa way of com- 
manding notice. His face tells much of 
his character. In the best sense, he is an 
American. It is hoped that he may find a 
home where he will have the best edu- 
cational advantages and the sort of train- 
ing that love, mingled with wisdom, 
provides. For further information address 
Child-Rescue Department, care of THE 
DELINEATOR. 





IDGET, although she is only a year 

old, has had a sensational history. 

One day last September, she was born 

in the midst of the poverty and wretched- 

ness of the most unhealthful quarter of 
a Florida town. 


(Continued on page apigitized b 
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HOW NATURE CURES 


(Continued from page 148) 


E SET a special watch to see 
that the wretched sufferer did 
not kick them off. We dis- 
couraged the drinking of 
water, and insisted on all 

drinks that weretaken being hot. 

Nowadays all this is changed. We 
throw all the windows open and even put 
our patient out to sleep in the open air, 
whether it be typhoid, tuberculosis or 
pneumonia, knowing that not only will 
he not ‘‘catch cold,’ but that his hurried 
breathing indicates that he needs all 
the oxygen he can possibly get, to burn 
up the poisons poured out in the lungs 
and on the skin. We encourage the pa- 
tient to drink all the cool, pure water he 
will take, knowing that his thirst is an in- 
dication for flushing and flooding allthe 
great systems of the body-sewers. In- 
stead of smothering him in blankets, we 
put him into cold packs or plunge him 
into tubs of cool water. 

In short, we trust Nature instead of de- 
fying her, cooperate with her in place of 
fighting her; and we have cut down the 
death-rate of most fevers from fifty to seven- 
ty-five per cent. already. Plenty of pure, 
cool water internally, externally and 
eternally, rest, fresh air and careful feed- 
ing, are the best febrifuges and antipy- 
retics known in modern medicine. All 
others are frauds, and simply smother a 
symptom without relieving its cause, with 
the exception of quinin in malaria, mer- 
cury, and the various antitoxins and anti- 
septics in theirappropriate diseases, which 
act directly upon the invading germs. 

Underneath all the storm and stress of 
the fever paroxysm, Nature is quietly at 
work elaborating her antidote. In some 
marvelous fashion the cells of the body 
are producing in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties an antibody or antitoxin, which will 
unite with the toxin or poison produced 
by the hostile germs and render it entirely 
harmless. By a curious paradox of the 
process, it does not kill the germs them- 
selves. Indeed, it utilizes part of their 
products in the formation of the anti- 
toxin. It turns them from dangerous 
enemies into harmless guests. 

But let these tamed and harmless friends 
of the family escape and enter the body 
of another human being, and they will 
attack it as virulently as ever. Patients 
recovered from typhoid fever may carry 
round in their gall-bladders bacilli for 
years after—bacilli which are still deadly 
to others. Such ‘‘typhoid carriers’ have 
been known to spread the infection to 
from twenty to thirty other persons in the 
households in which they lived. 

Take a microscope and look at a drop 
of fluid from the mouth, the gums, 
the throat, the stomach, the bowels, 
and you will find it simply swarming 
with thousands of bacteria, bacilli and 
cocci, each species of which numbers its 
billions. There are thirty-three species 
which inhabit the mouth and gums alone. 
We are literally ‘‘alive’’ with them; but 
most of them are absolutely harmless, and 
some of them probably slightly helpful in 
the processes of digestion. In fevers and 
infections the body merely applies to 
disease-germs the tricks which it has 
learned in domesticating these millions of 
harmless vegetable inhabitants. 

Still more curious, there is a distinct 
parallel between the method in which 
food materials are split up and prepared 
for assimilation by the body, and the 
method adopted in breaking up and neu- 
tralizing the toxins of disease-germs. It 
is now known that poisons are formed in 
the process of digesting and absorbing 
the simplest and most wholesome foods; 
and the liver uses the skill which it has 
gained in dealing with these ‘‘natural”’ 
poisonsin disposing of the toxins of germs. 

When a fever has run its course, as we 
now know nearly all infections do, with- 
in periods ranging from three or four days 
to as many weeks, it means that it has 
taken the liver and the other police-cells 
this length of time to handle the rioters 
and turn them into peaceable and law- 
abiding, even though not well-disposed, 
citizens. In this process the forces of law 
and order can be materially helped by 
skilful and intelligent cooperation. But 
it takes brains to doit, and avoid doing 
more harm than good. Itrequiresfarmore 





intelligence on the part of the doctor, the 
nurse, or the mother to help Nature skil- 
fully than it did to fight her blindly. 

This is what doctors and nurses are 
trained for, and they are of use in the 
sick-room because they have devoted 
more time and money to the study of 
these complicated processes than you 
have. Don't imagine that calling in the 
doctor is going to interfere with the natural 
course of the disease, or rob the patient of 
some chance he might have had of recov- 
ering by himself. On the contrary, it will 
give Nature and the constitution a better 
chance in the fight, probably shorten it, 
and make it less painful and distressing. 

If the symptoms of Summer fevers and 
fluxes are indicative of Nature’s attempts 
to cure, those of the Winter’s coughs and 
colds are no less clearly so. As we walk 
down the streets, we see staring at us in 
large lettcrs from the billboards, ‘‘Stop 
that cough. It is killing you.’’ Yet few 
things could be more obvious to even the 
feeblest intelligence than that this ‘‘kill- 
ing’ cough is simply an attempt on the 
part of the body to expel and get rid of 
irritating materials in the upper air-pas- 
sages. As long as your larynx and wind- 
pipe are inflamed or tickled by disease- 
germs or other poisons, your body will do 
its best to get rid of them by coughing, or, 
if they swarm on the mucous membrane 
of the nose, by sneezing. To attempt to 
stop either coughing or sneezing without 
removing the cause is as irrational as put- 
ting out a switch-light without closing the 
switch. Though this, like other remedial 
processes, may go to extremes and inter- 
fere with sleep or upset the stomach, with- 
in reasonable limits one of the best things 
to do when you have a cold is to cough. 
When patients with severe inflammations 
of the lungs become too weak or too deeply 
narcotized to cough, then attacks of suffo- 
cation from the accumulation of mucus in 
the air-tubes are likely to occur at any 
time. Young chlidren who can not cough 
properly have much greater difficulty in 
keeping their bronchial tubes clear in 
bronchitis or pneumonia than have adults. 
Most colds are infections, like the fevers, 
and like them run their course, after which 
the cough will subside along with the rest 
ofthesymptoms. But stopping the cough 
won't hasten the recovery. Help Nature 
to sweep out the poisons causing the cough 
by sweating, purging and localantiseptics, 
and let cough-cures, symptom smotherers, 
alone. 

Lastly, in the realm of the nervous 
system, take that commonest of all ills 
that afflict humanity—headache. Surely 
this is not a curative symptom or a bless- 
ing in disguise, or, if so, it is exceedingly 
well disguised. And yet it unquestion- 
ably has a preventive purpose and mean- 
ing. Pain, wherever found, is Nature's 
abrupt command, ‘‘Halt!’’—her impera- 
tive order to stop. When you have obey- 
ed that command, you have taken the 
most important single step toward a cure. 
A headache always means something— 
overwork, under-ventilation, eye-strain, 
underfeeding. Some error is being com- 
mitted, some bad physical habit is being 
dropped into. There are a dozen differ- 
ent remedies that will stop the pain, 
from opium and chloroform down to the 
coal-tar remedies (phenacetin, acetanilid, 
etc.) and the bromids. But not one of 
them cures in the sense of doing anything 
toward removing the cause. In fact, on 
the contrary they make the situation 
worse by enabling the sufferer to keep 
right on persisting in the bad habit, de- 
prived of Nature’s warning of the harm 
that he is doing to himself. As the penal- 
ties of this continued law-breaking pile 
up, he requires larger and larger doses of 
the deadening drug, until finally he col- 
lapses, poisoned either by his own fatigue- 
poisons or by the drugs which he has been 
taking to deaden him against their effects. 

In fine, follow Nature’s hints whenever 
she gives them: treat pain by rest, infec- 
tions by fresh air and cleanliness, internal 
and external; the digestive disturbances 
by avoiding their cause and helping the 
food-tube to flush itself clean; keep the 
skin clean, the muscles hard, and the 
stomach well filled—and you will avoid or 
conquer nine-tenths of the evils which 
threaten humanity. 
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after a short but impressive 
pause, ‘‘my nephew does not 
know everything. There are 
some arguments for the de- 
fense: that purse is a good one, madam, 
and the wound you have received is bet- 
ter; my own universal knowledge fills the 
lacuneg that are left, so far as concerns 
what happened at the house in Via di 
Santa Sabina. Two bravi, who have un- 
dertaken to murder you, thought they 
could earn an additional thousand crowns 
by selling you to my nephew, whose ad- 
miration for you is unhappily a matter of 
notoriety. Their plan was then to drive 
him away, after which one of them was 
to carry you off, while the other remained 
behind to murder your husband. Fortu- 
nately for you, they quarreled, you made 
your escape, and your excellent good 
sense made you come directly to me, 
which, in the case of a lady of your noble 
birth, is a clear proof of innocence. More- 
over, I know it to be true that the two 
bravi were found fighting desperately in 
the street during the night, but when the 
watch fell upon them to separate them 
they turned their swords against the ofh- 
cers of the law and sent the cowardly 
pack flying, though not one of the fellows 
had anything worse than a pin-prick to 
show. Your former friends are very ac- 
complished swordsmen, madam! That is 
the argument for your defense, and it 
satisfies me.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Ortensia, 
whose face had relaxed whilc he had been 
speaking. ‘‘Then my husband will be let 
out, after all!”’ 

‘‘That depends on his Holiness, not on 
me,’’ answered the churchman. “It may 
depend on your husband himself. Your 
friends’’—he emphasized the words with 
a cool smile—‘“‘your friends the bravi 
are responsible for everything except my 
nephew’s broken nose, but that is a serious 
matter enough. Bertini’’—he turned to 
the secretary—‘“‘you may go. I wished 
you to hear what I have just said. Order 
one of my own chairs to be ready to take 
this lady to the palace in five minutes.” 

Bertini bowed and left the room. It 
was not until the door was shut that the 
cardinal spoke again. 

‘“‘His Holiness expressed to me only last 
night his august desire to hear your hus- 
band sing, and regretted his inability to 
go to the Lateran for that purpose. His 
Holiness has now spent a good night, and 
it may be hoped that he will be able to 
rise this afternoon. Your husband shall 
have an opportunity to sing to him before 
supper. That is all I can manage for 
him. He must do the rest.”’ 

“Thank you, thank you!” cried Or- 
tensia gratefully. ‘Only e 

‘‘What, madam?’’ 


Ad 








“TOW will he be able to sing, after such 

a night, if he is keptin prison? He 
will have a sore throat from the dampness; 
he will be worn out with anxiety, and 
weak for want of food! What chance can 
he possibly have of moving the Pope to 
pity?’ 

“‘T have attended to that, madam,”’ the 
cardinal answered, tapping the letter 
that lay under his hand. ‘‘The Maestro 
shall lack nothing which can restore his 
strength and his voice.”’ 

He rang his little bell twice in quick 
succession, and at the same time he wrote 
an address on the folded paper. A man 
in black entered before he had finished. 
Then he scattered red sand on the writing, 
and poured it back into the sand-box. 

“To Tor di Nona,”’ he said. ‘‘Tell the 
messenger to gallop.”’ 

The man was gone in an instant. 

“You will find a chair down-stairs,”’ the 
churchman said. ‘‘The men are to take 
you to your apartment in my palace.’’ 

‘But if the porter—’’ Ortensia began 
to object. 

“He will hardly venture to turn my 
liveries from my own door, madam. Go 
to your rooms and rest. You will find 
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that your maid has left you. She fled in 
terror last night, and left Rome an hour 
ago in the coach for Naples. I saw no 
reason for having her stopped, but if she 
has robbed you I will have her taken. 
Your husband has a queer hunchbacked 
man-servant called Cucurullo; he looks 
like Guidi, I remember, the young poet 
who ran away from our royal guest the 
other day.”’ 

The cardinal smiled vaguely, and rub- 
bed his chin with his ring. 

“He is down-stairs,’’ Ortensia said. 
“He is a good creature,’ she added 
quickly, fearing lest the great man was 
about to tell her something to Cucurullo’s 
discredit. 

‘‘An excellent fellow,’’ the cardinal as- 

sented readily. ‘‘I was going to say that 
if your husband wished to part with him, 
I should be glad to take him into my 
service. You will not suspect me of en- 
tertaining any foolish superstition about 
the good fortune which hunchbacks are 
supposed to bring with them, I am sure! 
That is ridiculous.”’ 
_ Even in her anxiety Ortensia was in- 
clined to smile, for it was clear that the 
master of Rome believed in the deformed 
man’s supernatural gift as profoundly as 
any beggar in the street who tried to 
touch the hump unnoticed. 

He held out his ring for her to kiss, and 
she saw that she must go. 

“T thank Your Eminence with all my 
heart,’’ she said, and with a deep courtesy 
she turned and left the room. 

Cucurullo was standing beside the large 
sedan-chair with the four porters who 
wore the cardinal’s livery of scarlet and 
gold. When they reached the palace a 
quarter of an hour later, they did not 
even pause at the lodge, and it was with 
considerable astonishment that Gaetano 
saw Ortensia enter in such state, followed 
by Cucurullo, who smiled pleasantly as 
he passed. 





RTENSIA stepped from the chair at 

her own door and thanked the men, 

for she had nothing to give them; but the 

hunchback always had money, and when 

he had unlocked the door he handed them 

a silver florin with an air as grand as if 

he had been at least the seneschal of the 
palace. 

Ortensia went on to the sitting-room, 
still almost unconscious of being tired; 
but she had hardly entered, followed by 
Cucurullo, when her knees suddenly gave 
way under her, her head swam, and she 
had barely time to stagger to the long 
sofa before she fainted away, utterly worn 
out with fatigue and emotion. 

She came to herself before long, and 
Cucurullo was leaning over her and cool- 
ing her forehead and temples with a hand- 
kerchief soaked with felsina water. But 
she only sighed as she recognized him, 
and then he saw that she fell peacefully 
asleep. 

But Ortensia was outwardly in a far 
worse plight as she lay sleeping on the 
hard sofa, for her pretty silk skirt was 
soiled and torn at the edges, her little kid 
shoes were splashed with mud, covered 
with dust, and half worn out by her 
walking in rough places; the blood-stained 
handkerchief on her arm told its own tale, 
too, and her glorious hair was all disor- 
dered and tangled. Yet, somehow, she 
was not a whit less beautiful than when 
she had left the house with her husband 
on the previous afternoon, fresh from 
Pina’s skilful hands. 

She was dreaming of Stradella now, 
after she had been asleep more than four 
hours, and the sun outside was high and 
hot. She thought he had come back to 
her, and that it had all been a mistake, 
or a bad dream within the present sweet 
one; for he was just the same as when she 
had seen him last; his gaze was clear and 
loving, his touch was tender, and when 
his lips met hers 

She awoke with a startled cry of joy, 
and it was all true; for he was kneeling 
beside her, and she felt his kiss before her 
eyes opened to see themselves in his. It 
had all been a bad dream that had turned 





to a sweet one and ended in the delicious 
truth. He had not left her since she had 
rested there, on that same sofa after din- 
ner, and they had not yet been to the 
Lateran—it was still yesterday. 

Then she remembered, and put her feet 
to the pavement as she sat up in his arms 
and framed his face in her hands, pushing 
it a little away from her to see it better. 

No; he was himself; his straight dark 
hair was neatly combed, his cheek was 
smooth and fresh and cool, his collar was 
spotless and lay over his dark coat just 
as it always did. To be sure that she 
was awake, she opened and shut her eyes 
several times very quickly, and then 
gazed at him in sweet surprise. 

‘Beloved, am I awake? I do not 
understand " 

Instead of answering her in words, he 
kissed her again, and the long thrill that 
made her quiver from head to foot told 
her that she was indeed awake. 

Presently they began to talk, and each 
told what the other could not know, till 
there was nothing more to tell; moreover, 
Ortensia’s tale was by far the longer, and 
Stradella’s eyes darkened more than once 
at what he heard, but whenever she saw 
that look in his face, she kissed it away, 
and told him that they were safe now, if 
only he could sing to the Pope to-day 
as he had sung yesterday for her in the 
Lateran. 

‘‘But what can I sing?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘*Lord, have mercy on us!’’’ answered 
Ortensia, almost laughing. ‘‘That must 
be the meaning of the song, at all events.”’ 

‘“‘A mtserere?’’ Stradella was surprised 
at the suggestion, for old men do not 
usually like dirges. 

‘“‘No, sweetheart, I did not mean that! 
It must not be in Latin, but in Italian, 
an appeal from you as a man who has 
committed a fault, to the Pope as a sov- 
ereign who has power to forgive if he 
will.’’ 








“Lye YOU mean that I am to compose 
the words and the music between 
now and sunset?’’ asked the musician, 
somewhat startled. 

“Why not? Did you not compose the 
greatest love-song you ever wrote in a 
few hours, and for me? What is the use 
of being a man of genius, my beloved? 
Just for that, and nothing else!”’ 

‘But Iam not a man of genius! 
have spent the night in prison!”’ 

“‘You look as fresh as a May morning!”’ 
laughed Ortensia. ‘‘Whereas I am all be- 
draggled, and scratched, and disheveled, 
and everything I should not be.”’ 

“I dressed while you were sleeping,”’ 
answered Stradella. ‘‘There was plenty 
of time!” 

‘‘Do you mean to say that you had the 
inhuman cruelty not to wake me the 
instant you came home? And you pre- 
tend to love me! I shall never believe 
you again. But that only proves that 
you are a man of genius, as I said—you 
have not half a heart among you, you 
great artists! But I will have my re- 
venge, for I shall go to my own room, and 
shut myself up and make myself fit to be 
seen while you compose your song!”’ 

She ra.1 away laughing, but he caught 
her before she reached her own door, and 
though she struggled, he kissed her on her 
neck, just where the red-gold ringlets 
grew low down behind her little ear. 
They behaved like a pair of runaway 
lovers, as they were. 

But when he was alone his face grew 
grave and thoughtful, for he knew there 
was great danger still. He had been sent 
home under a guard, a prisoner still, and 
there were sentinels outside both doors 
of the apartment, who would be relieved 
at intervals all day, till the time came for 
him to be taken to the Quirinal. He 
might have been somewhat reassured if 
he had known that Don Alberto himself 
was also under arrest in his bedroom, by 
the cardinal'’s orders; and he might have 
felt some satisfaction if he could have 
seen his enemy’s injured nose, swollen 
to an unnatural size and covered with 
sticking-plaster, and if he could have also 
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realized that it still hurt quite dreadfully: 
but, on the other hand, these latter pal- 
liative circumstances were likely to make 
the real trouble even worse, since that 
Same nose was not to be classed with 
common noses, but as a masus nepotis 
Pontificts, that is, nepotic, belonging toa 
pope’s nephew, and therefore quasipon- 
tifical and not to be pulled, struck or 
otherwise maltreated with impunity. 

Nevertheless, Stradella forgot all about 
the injured feature and its possessor ina 
few minutes, when he had tuned his lute 
and was sitting by the table with a sheet 
of music and a pen at his elbow, for he 
thought aloud in soft sounds that often 
ceased at first and then began again, but 
little by little linked themselves together 
in a melody that has not perished to this 
day; and with the music the words came, 
touchingly simple, but heartfelt as an 
angel's tears. 

Ortensia heard his voice through the 
door, and listened, half dressed, with a 
happy smile; for she knew the moods of 
his genius better than he knew them him- 
self, and she understood that the song he 
was weaving with voice and lute would 
be worthy of him, as it is; for in the 
growth of music, the fine art, his master- 
pieces of oratorio are left behind and for- 
gotten. being too thin and primitive for 
an age that began with Beethoven and 
ended in Richard Wagner; but his songs 
have not lost their hold on those simpler 
natures that are still responsive to a mel- 
ody and vibrate toa perfect human voice. 

It was late in the afternoon when Stra- 
della had finished his work, and the last 
note and rest of ‘‘Pieta Signore’’ were 
written down. The two had dined on 
the supper which Pina and Cucurullo had 
prepared for them on the previous eve- 
ning, and in the warm hours Ortensia had 
fallen asleep again for a little while, still 
listening to the song and hearing it in her 
dreams. But when Stradella was sure 
that nothing more was to be changed, she 
opened her eyes wide and got up; and 
she came and knelt at his knees as she 
had done on that last night in the bal- 
cony of the old inn; and then he sang 
what he had composed, from first to last, 
in a voice that just filled her ears when 
it was loudest, and still echoed in her 
heart when it sank to a mere breath. 
When he was silent at last there were 
tears in her eyes, and she kissed his hand 
as it lay passive on the silent strings of 
the lute, while he bent down over her and 
his lips touched her hair. 

They had not much time left after that, 
as it seemed to them, when they remem- 
bered it all and looked back on one of the 
happiest days in their young lives. The 
last time they kissed was when they were 
ready to go down-stairs to the carriage that 
was waiting to take them to the Quirinal. 
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TRANGE to say, Stradella felt a little 
faint then, and his heart was beating 
almost painfully, whereas Ortensia was 
quite calm and confident, and smiled at 
the two sbirri in black who were ready on 
the landing to escort the prisoners to the 
cardinal’s presence. They were there at 
last, in a spacious room where everything 
was either white, or gilded, or of gold, the 
walls, the furniture, the big fireplace, the 
heavy carpet spread on the marble floor, 
where the Pope sat in his gilded chair, 
himself all in white, with a small white 
silk skull-cap set far back on his silvery 
hair. His face was almost white, too, 
and the short beard on his chin was like 
snow, for he was over eighty years of age, 
thin and in ill-health; but the face was 
kindly, with soft dark eyes that still had 
life in them; and the shadow of a smile 
flickered round the faded lips as Stra- 
della and Ortensia knelt together at 
his feet. 

On his left side stood Cardinal Altieri, 
erect and motionless in his purple cassock 
with red buttons, and his scarlet silk cloak. 
His face was grave and inscrutable. 

‘“‘Holy Father,’’ he had said, as the 
pair knelt down, “these are the prisoners 
who implore your pardon.” 

(Continued on page 249) 
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The air-pillow which folds into a small flat 
case when not in use, is easily 
filled with air 


The ‘‘Pullman sleeper’’ with its 
hood to protect the hair 


WHEN GOING BACK TO COLLEGE 


LONG railroad journey, such as 
that soon to be undertaken by 
many a girl returning to school 
or college, does not entail the 
discomfort which might have 

existed some years ago. ‘The air-pillow 

will save many a head and backache, 
while the compact medicine-case contain- 
ing the ‘‘ounce of prevention” or cure, 
and the small drinking-glass in its leather 





case, are always wise provisions. The 
new ‘‘Pullman sleeper’ of soft dark silk 
serves ideally as wrapper and sleeping- 
gown, with its hood to protect the hair 
from cinders and dust. Turkish slippers 
are convenient and require but little 
space, being flat and without heels. Cases 
of lawn for the extra blouse and night- 
dress will keep these garments fresh and 
sweet. 











at 80 Coast Points 


All of the Sea Flavor 
Saved 


By the time most oysters get inland, they taste 


more of the railroad than of the sea. Their 
natural delicate flavor is washed away by frequent 
re-icing. 

They are soggy instead of firm; watery in- 
stead of meaty; insipid instead of tempting. 


Except Sealshipt Oysters, which taste the same 
and are the same—everywhere and always—as the 
day they were dredged from the deep. 





ealshipt Oysters 


The Full Flavor of the Oyster 
and Nothing Else 


The only known way of shipping oysters, beside the Sealshipt 
way, is to ship them in open tubs. 


The ice is in the tub with the oysters. When it melts the express- 
man, with his naked hands, puts in more—railroad ice. 


What the “Liquor” Is 


The “liquor” which you buy with oysters is merely this melted 
ice. It sloshes around and washes the goodness out of the oyster. 


No wonder perfectly good Blue Points become Railroad Oysters 
before you get them. 


No wonder they are soggy and taste of the railroad ice and the tub. 


No wonder the fine flavor of the oyster is gone when the oysters 
get to you. 


But Sealshipt Oysters are different. A Sealshipt Oyster in 
Denver, Colorado, tastes the same as it does when it is hauled out of 
the sea, because it is the same. 


Sealed at the Seaside 


Sealshipt Oysters go into air-tight, germ-proof containers and 
these in turn are packed in ice in our patent Sealshiptors. These 
containers are sealed at the seaside. Your dealer is the first to break 
that seal. 


In transit, the ice goes outside of 
the container. No water or liquor can 
get in. No human hand can touch the 
Oyster. 


And when your dealer breaks the 
seal, his responsibility begins—respon- 
sibility to us. 

He must keep Sealshipt Oysters 
in our blue and white porcelain Seal- 
shipticase. He sells Sealshipt Oysters 
under license—a part of the Sealshipt 
System. 





For both shipper and dealer are 
under contract. They can handle Seal- 
shipt Oysters only in the Sealshipt 
way, which prevents any possibility of 
adulterations. 


SOUTH NOR WALK.COM™ 
> . 





To insure consumers receiving the 
; S genuine Sealshipt Oysters we have de- 
And the Sealshipt way embraces vised the cleanly white and bide por- 
- f oy . celain Sealshipticase, used by all our 
every move of the oyster from the  jicensed agents under contract. For 


oyster bed till it is handed you im a ear a a ee ae tei ch 
Sealshipt pail. 


agency sign. 


“Seaside Oyster Dishes” Free 


If you want to know the flavor of the real sea oyster, write us the 
name of your dealer. We will send you, free, our book “Seaside 
Oyster Dishes” which gives many shore recipes, unknown inland. 
Address, Department 1, 


(Formerly National Oyster Carrier Co.) 
General Office and Factory: 


Members of American Association for the Promotigh of Purit in F ood P oducts 
= " s,s i % 4 » 4 4 >i {- 
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The Sealshipt Oyster System, Inc. 


Sealshipt Oyster Stations South No rwalk, Conn. eee Tieeaeen. 





Fashion dictates the graceful ‘‘sloping bust’? able reduction of from one to five inches over 
and slightly ‘‘incurved waist’’ this fall, which hips and abdomen without the slightest squeez- 
lines find their most becoming expression in ing or discomfort, and absolutely unaided by 
the new W.B. models. straps or harness-like devices. 

The REDUSO reflects the newest styles The new W.B. NUFORM Corsets with 
with happiest results. ‘The REDUSO is more _ the ‘‘sloping bust” and delicately ‘‘incurved waist” 
than ever to be recognized as the most advanced give a shapely beauty to all average figures. 
and improved construction in corseting the well There are many styles, each one adapted to a 
developed woman. The fleshy figure is sup- particular type. An admirable improvement in 
ported just where support is most required. the longer ‘‘aproned’’ models is the eyeleted, e 
The abdomen is held firmly, effecting correct unboned extension in the back, which secures 
poise and graceful carriage. the desirable, smooth, long lines with perfect 
The REDUSO Corset achieves the remark- comfort to the wearer, especially when seated. 
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REDUSO, Style 770 (As pictured ).—A corset 
well adapted for tall, large figures. Medium 
high bust, incurving waist and considerable length 
over hips and abdomen. Made of service giving 
white batiste or coutil — lace and ribbon trimming. 
Three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 











REDUSO, Style 772-—A model for short, large 
figures. Built in all particulars like No. 770, 
except that it is slightly lower in the bust and 
under the arms. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 











REDUSO, Style 776— General construction 
and trimming the same as Style 770. Made of 
wear-defying white coutil. An ideal garment 
for tall, well proportioned figures requiring extra 
hip length and bust height. Three pairs hose 
supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 











REDUSO, Style 779— Medium high bust, extra 
skirt length. The fabric is our especially woven 
striped **REDUSO”’ Cloth, wonderfully durable 
and beautifully finished. Trimmed with em- 
broidered edging- -three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $4.00 










REDUSO, Style 774— Similar to Style 770 in 
cut. A most desirable model for tall, large 
figures. ‘The fabric is a superb quality of satin 
finished Diamond cloth, daintily trimmed with 
ribbon and lace—three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $5.00 











NUFORM, Style 478 (As pictured ).—A shape- 
ly model, medium low bust, unboned apron ex- 
tension over abdomen, hips and back, assuring 
perfect comfort to any average figure, great 
skirt length, ‘‘straight line’’ effect over hips. 
Of durable coutil, lace trimmed, supporters at- 
tached. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.00 














NUFORM, Style 485—For average and de- 
veloped figures. The new, ‘‘sloping’’ low bust, 
long over hips, back and abdomen with just a 
suspicion of ‘‘incurve’’ at the waistline. Of 
excellent quality coutil, trimmed with pretty 
embroidered edging. Hose supporters attached. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.50 













NUFORM, Style 488—An exceptional model 
for average and well developed figures. Has 
the new “‘sloping’’ low bust, with considerable 
length over hips, back and abdomen. Unique 
coat construction over abdomen insures comfort 
without sacrificing modish lines. Made of ex- 
cellent coutil, lace trimmed. 


Sizes 19 to 30. Price, $2.00 












The W. B. NUFORM, W.B. REDUSO and W. B. ERECT FORM Corsets 


can be obtained at all dealers. Wherever you live, your local establishment will supply you with the models illustrated 
and described above, or out of a stock complete enough in variety to insure the precise style suited to your figure. 


Numerous additional NUFORM models (not described above) 
beginning in price at $1.00 and ranging up to $5.00 per pair. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers, 377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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STRADELLA 


(Continued from page 216) 


ee | FTAT was all he said, and for 
some moments the Pope did 
fs} not speak, though he nodded 
his snowy head twice, in an- 
swer to the cardinal’s words, 
and his gentle eyes looked from the one 
young face to the other as if reading the 
meaning of each. 

‘You sang to me a year ago, my son,” 
he said at length to Stradella. ‘‘Go now 
and stand a little way off and make music, 
for though I am old I hear well; and do 
your best, for I will be your judge. If I 
find you have even greater mastery than 
last year, your skill shall atone for your 
rude handling of my nephew; but if you 
sing less well, you must have an oppor- 
tunity of practising and perfecting your 
art in solitude for a few months.”’ 

If Stradella had dared to glance at the 
kindly face just then, he would certainly 
have noticed how the dark eyes bright- 
ened and almost twinkled. But Ortensia, 
being a woman, and still full of girlhood’s 
innocent daring, was boldly looking up at 
the Pope while he spoke; and he smiled 
at her, and one shadowy hand went out 
and rested on the black veil she had 
pinned upon her hair. 

‘“‘“Go and stand near your husband 
while he sings to me,” he said. ‘You 
will give him courage, I am sure!”’ 

The two rose together, and Stradella 
took up the lute he had laid beside him on 
the floor when he had knelt down at the 
Pope’s feet. He and Ortensia stepped 
back half a dozen paces, and the musician 
stood still, but Ortensia moved a little 
farther away and to one side. The win- 
dows were wide open to the west, and the 
rich evening light flooded the white and 
gold room and illumined the figure of the 
aged Pope, the strong features of the tall, 
gray-haired cardinal beside him, and the 
two young faces of the singer and his wife. 

Stradella’s heart beat fast and faintly, 
and his fingers trembled when they touch- 
ed the strings and made the first minor 
chord. As long as he lived he remem- 
bered how at that very moment two 
swallows shot by the open window, 
uttering their little eager note; the room 
swam with him, and he thought he was 
going to reel and fall. For a moment he 
saw nothing and knew nothing, except 
that he had reached the end of the short 
prelude on the lute and that he must 
find voice to sing for his liberty and 
Ortensia’s, if not for his life. 

“*Paeta, Stgnor a 

The first words broke from his chilled 
lips in a low cry of despair, so strange 
and moving, and yet sv musical, that the 
cardinal started visibly, and the Pope 
raised his white head and looked slowly 
down the room, as if some suffering crea- 
ture must be there at the very point of 
death, and crying low for pity and for- 
giveness. Even Ortensia, who had heard 
all, could not believe her ears, though she 
knew her husband's genius well. 

‘‘Signor, pieta—’’ he sang again. 

Fear was gone now, but art poured out 
the appeal for pardon with supreme power 
to move, roused to outdo itself, perhaps, 
by that first piteous cry that had broken 











from the master-singer’s lips. The plain- 
tive notes floated on the golden air as if a 
culprit spirit were pleading forgiveness 
at the gates of Paradise, a wonder to hear. 
Ortensia held her breath, her eyes fixed 
on the aged pontiff’s rapt face; for he 
was gazing at the singer, while he listened 
to a strain such as he had never heard in 
all his eighty years of life; and his kind 
old eyes were dewy with compassion. 

The last note lingered on the air and 
died away, and there was silence in the 
great room while one might have counted 
ten. Then the shadowy white hand was 
slowly stretched out in a beckoning ges- 
ture, and the Pope spoke. 

‘‘Come,”’ he said, ‘‘you are forgiven.”’ 

They came and knelt at his feet again, 
and he, leaning forward in his great chair, 
bent his head toward them. 

‘You were pardoned in my heart al- 
ready, my son,” he said to Stradella, ‘‘for 
I have been told the truth, and the provo- 
cation you suffered was great. Go free, 
and fear nothing, for while you dwell 
under our care in Rome you shall be as 
safe as I who speak to you. Go free, and 
use the great gift you have received from 
Heaven to raise men's hearts heavenward 
as you have raised mine to-day.” 

He gave his hand to Stradella and then 
to Ortensia, and they kissed the great ring 
with devout gratitude, deeply touched by 
his words. Then he spoke again and still 
more kindly. 

“Will you ask anything of me before 
you go?” 

‘‘Your blessing on us, as man and wife, 
Holy Father,” Stradella answered. 

“Most willingly. my children.” 

With fatherly tenderness he joined their 
right hands; then, lifting his own above 
their bowed heads, and looking up, he 
blessed them very solemnly. 


SHALL tell no more, but leave the 

singer and his young wife to their hap- 
piness. If any one would know the end 
that followed years afterward, he will find 
it in chronicles that are in almost every 
great library. I shall only say that while 
those two lived they loved as few have, 
and that Stradella’s fame was greater 
when he breathed his last than it had 
ever been before; and in Italy he is not 
forgotten yet. 

But whether Trombin and Gambardella 
will ever stroll into the story-teller’s 
dreamland again, and act other parts, he 
himself can not surely tell, nor does he 
know whether they will be welcome if 
they come. Their names are not in the 
chronicles, as Stradella’s and Ortensia’s 
are, as well as Pignaver’s. The Venetian 
nobleman “‘sent certain assassins,’’ and 
that is all we know; and as for the names 
and faces and figures I have given to the 
bravi, I found them beyond the borders 
of truth in the delicious gardens of irre- 
sponsibility, where many stranger people 
dwell together who might be real and 
may be alive some day, but who have not 
yet made up their minds to exchange the 
flowery paths of fiction for the stony 
roads and dusty lanes of this working-day 
world. 
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out the 
Bristles 





OOK at your old-fashioned solid back hair brush, even after it has 
been “cleaned.” You'll be surprised at the accumulation of 
tangled bits of hair, gray dust-like dandruff scales and particles that 
‘ou can’t get out unless you boil it; and you can’t do that with the 
old-fashioned brush. 


You Can Clean the By-Town Clean 

The BY-TTOWN brush can be sterilized— 
easily. Turning the knob releases the four-part 
bristle back. There every part lies before you. 


Don’t throw away your brush if the 
bristles break or become worn. Just slip in 
a new strip of bristles. Thus you always 
have a new brush in a By-Town. 


The parts lock together instantly. “There’s 
nothing to get out of order—it’s so simple. 


The BY-TOWN hair brush is the one absolutely 
SANITARY hair brush. It costs no more than any good 
old-fashioned brush. If you havea silver back you prize, 
we can fit it with the BY-TOWN attachment with your 
choice of bristles. Then it will never wear out. 

The good dealers, almost everywhere, handle the 36 different styles of BY-TOWN 
brushes. There are 3 different grades of wood finishes, including Military backs for 
gentlemen. Also a handsome solid silver back with the purchaser’s monogram 
engraved upon it, if so desired, at no extra cost. 


If your dealer happens to be among the few who don't handle it, write us. We'll send the 
brusb you want on 30 days’ trial—free ; and for the mere asking, a booklet telling ail about it. 


BY-TOWN, INc., 9 River Street Aurora, Ill. 


Cleaning a By-Town 

See bow accessible 
every part of the BY- 
TOWN is. To clean 
the brush Clean rub one 
strip through the othera 
couple of times. ore 
drop the four pieces into 
hot soapy water a min- 
ute or two. 








Two views of a By-Town hair brush complete 
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CED Chocolate Pudding with Custard 


| Sauce—a delightful dessert that every ! 
‘member of the family can enjoy. 


q Or—what could be more dainty and grateful for 
a Summer dessert than creamy blanc-mange, served with a 
bright bit of jelly or a few fresh berries. You can easily 
make them in half an hour with 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


G Now, think of cherry pie, berry pie, peach and apple pie— 
if you want light, flaky pie-crust just try part Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch with your flour. The Book tells. 


G Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “B”—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO,, Successors 
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Lady 


TI 


Tiniest 
of 
Timekeepers 


There are other tiny watches, but the one worthy to bear the 
name which always and everywhere stands for reliability and 
excellence must be a timekeeper. This dainty little watch is 
called the Lady Elgin. It is in every respect a true Elgin— 
made as small as consistent with Elgin perfection. The small- 
est watch made in America—the illustration shows its actual 
size. Made with 15 and 17 jewel movements and fitted only 
in solid gold cases either hunting or open-face style. Each 
movement cased and adjusted at the factory. Prices range 
from $36. to $45. depending on jeweling and style of case. 
Every watch fully guaranteed. All jewelers have them. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, lilinois 








The largest, the most cosmopolitan 
and biggest spending public on earth 


lives or does business in and around New York City. 

Some of the most successful advertisers in the United 
States—as well asin Europe—realized at the beginning 
of their publicity plans the importance of New York City 
asa National selling center. So, they adopted NEw yorK 
CITY SURFACE CAR ADVERTISING. ‘They are using it yet. 

Tell the story of your goods to the two million 
people who ride in the NEW YORK CITY SURFACE CARS 
every 24 hours. 

We have the exclusive control of all advertising 
space in the NEW YORK CITY SURFACE CARS—BOROUGHS 
OF MANHATTAN, BRONX, RICHMOND AND IN THE FIFTH 
AVENUE AUTO BussEs. No patent medicine or ‘‘cure’’ ad- 
vertising accepted. Study the cards—we havea standard. 


Dealings direct with principals only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 


Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 






‘World's Standard’ because: Serrated bristle tufts reach all the teeth: 
fae. ' tT oO oO T H curved handle and long tuft tu clean the back 
BR U SH teeth; hole in the handle and hook to (in 
hang it up by; identification | 







symbols prevent confusion; each brush in a yellaw box. 3 sizes, 3 bristle textures, 
3 styles of handles. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Pro-phy-lac-tie Special. Adults’ %c. 
Youths’ Qe. Children’s, 23.0 Pro-phy- 
lac-tic De Lue, flexthle handles: Adults only, 490. fr ite for free bok, 
“Tooth Truths.” Florence Mfg. Oo., 33 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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THE DELINEATOR CHILD-RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 244) 


HEN the mother was dying, a 
woman of notorious character 
provided a few comforts and 
in return asked that she might 
have the baby, for which she 

ottered a specified price. Midget was 

thus bartered away. 

She did not thrive while she was in 
the care of her purchaser. Fortunately, 
some one reported her case to the Chil- 
dren's Home Society of Florida. <A police 
officer succeeded in getting possession of 
the baby just as the woman who had 
bought her was stepping on board a train. 
For several weeks Midget, who was ter- 
ribly emaciated, lingered between life 
and death. Then a skilful nurse was pro- 
cured and the child improved until she 
was an ideal type of babyhood. The 
nurse became so much attached to her 
charge that one day she disappeared with 
Midget. For three months the police 
searched for the kidnapper. At last the 
nurse was found in a State hundreds of 
miles away from Florida, and when she 
realized what a serious crime she had 
committed she surrendered the child. 
Midget must find a home ineither Georgia 
or Florida. Words concerning Midget’s 
need of a home are superfluous; her story 
makes its own plea. For further infor- 
mation address Child-Rescue Department, 
care of THE DELINEATOR. 


National Child-Rescue League 
RE you a member of our National 
Child-Rescue League? If you are 
interested in what we are trying to do 
for unfortunate children and agree with 
us that the best way to care for depend- 
ent children is in the family home, you 
are eligible for membership. There 1s no 
expense involved and you may become a 
member by sending us your name and 
address. 

Perhaps you have never thought about 
your responsibility to the dependent 
child, or it may be that you feel per- 
fectly satisfied in the consciousness that 
there are plenty of orphan asylums. 

What about the qualifications of the 
people connected with the orphan asylums 
in your own community? Do the man- 
agers of these institutions take an active 
personal interest in performing their 
duties? Do they attend the National 
Conferences of Charities and Correction, 
or similar conferences held in various 
States? Do they employ people as care- 
takers and teachers in these institutions 
with adequate educational and moral 
qualifications ? Could such employees 
secure employment in connection with 
the public schools of their city or country? 

If members of the League will carefully 
look into this matter, they will find a 
large field for personal missionary work. 


BEING A WOMAN LEGISLATOR 


(Continued from page 204) 


HIS we considered necessary 
because of the factional differ- 
ences which crowded the prin- 
cipal work into the last few 
days of the session. In the 

rush and excitement it was very easy for 

mistakes to occur or bills to be lost. At 
the beginning of the session I had enlisted 
the services of a prominent judge, who 
examined all my juvenile-court bills and 
saw that they were properly engrossed 
and enrolled, signed and delivered to the 

Governor. We feel that the Colorado 

schools now can employ the best teachers 

and not be hampered as they have been. 

The women are entitled to the credit. 

A society standing for social purity had 
a bill prepared which provided a heavy 
fine and imprisonment for those men who 
live off the earnings of fallen women; it 
Was a very Stringent and drastic measure. 
One of our leading women physicians had 
it introduced in the Senate. It was one 
of the bills marked, and a big slush fund 
was raised for its defeat. The Senator, 
chairman of the committee to which it 
was Teferred, planned to have it die in 
the committee, but we women compelled 
him to report it out, and no man dared to 
vote against tt! It reached the House 
(the doctor stayed with it and brought 
it over herself) and the usual obstructive 
methods were repeated. 

We finally managed to get it on the 
special calendar for second reading, two 
days before final adjournment. There 
the motion was made to take up third 
readings only. I made a strong plea that 
We go into committee of the whole, just 
to consider that one bill, and when I 
closed by saying, “Gentlemen, you can 
not afford to defeat this bill,”’ they 
yielded to my request. Ithen cautioned 
the clerk not to let it out of his sight. 

Next morning, after it passed third 
reading on the last day of the session, I 
called several interested women. We ob- 
tained the bill and went over to the Sen- 
ate, where we delivered the bill to the 
clerk and took his receipt for it. Then 
Wwe waited and watched that bill until it 
was engrossed, enrolled and signed by the 
Speakers of both Houses. We did not 
breathe freely until we had formed a pro- 
cession and carried the bill to the Gov- 
ernor for his signature. No one had any 
idea the bill would ever get through. It 
was marked for slaughter, but its enemies 
had not taken the women or the ‘‘wom- 
an member” into consideration. So it 
was with the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
measure. We pushed it on to a trium- 
phantend. Noone wished it harm. We 
had to combat simple indifference, 
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The history of the bill giving the eight- 
hour day for women working m manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments 
and laundries contains my most disap- 
pointing experiences. There were a pow- 
erful lobby and plenty of money against 
the bill. When it was up for considera- 
tion in the House we again realized the 
need of women in the legislative bodies 
of the United States. After I had named 
some of the active and aggressive lob- 
byists, they disappeared from the House, 
but reappeared in the Senate. In spite 
of opposition, we carried the bill through 
the House successfully, and we had posi- 
tive promises from enough of the Senators 
to feel sanguine of success in the Senate; 
but alas! it lay over there in the Committee 
on Labor more than thirty days. And 
again, by diplomatic pleading, accom- 
panied by threats of death to some of 
their pet bills, we finally succeeded in get- 
ting it out for consideration on Sunday 
evening, the day before adjournment. 
On second reading it carried by only one 
vote. Man after man broke his solemn 
promise, and some who were loudest ad- 
vocates for reform voted against it. 

In the House I had sacrificed or elimi- 
nated the hotels and restaurants from the 
bill; in the Senate, they told us that if we 
would cut out the mercantile establish- 
ments they would vote for it. We still 
had two important features left, facto- 
ries and laundries. All Sunday night I 
worked. I did not leave the Capitol un- 
til three o'clock Monday morning. I 
went home thinking the eight-hour bill 
was safe; but when I returned to the 
Capitol the halls and lobbies were crowd- 
ed with men. There were delegations 
from the Chamber of Commerce, from the 
Trathc Club, from the factories all over 
the State—all prepared to defeat our bill. 
Laundrymen and members of laundry 
trusts were everywhere. Committee after 
committee interviewed me. I heard ap- 
peals and threats. I seemed to be in 
danger of being mobbed—all because I 
was trying to lighten the burdens of a few 
poor women who are working half their 
daily life for a pittance! ‘‘The canning 
industries will have to quit business,” 
angry men declared, ‘‘for thousands of 
women will be thrown out of work."’ I was 
told that if I succeeded in having this bill 
passed, I would have to leave the State. 
On third reading it was defeated by two 
votes! Some of the legislators had prom- 
ised the ‘‘interests’’ to defeat the bill. 
They were afraid of the women, but what 
could we do against the moneyed inter- 
ests of the State? We must have been 
rashly (brave to.undertake it. 











IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


HE beautiful new model shown 

above has been called the daintiest 
and most charming upright we have 
ever made. Designed on Louis XV 
lines by an artist of national repute, 
it offers a graceful medium between 
the severe and the over ornate. 
Musically and structurally nothing 
finercan be had. Ivers & Pond Pianos 
represent the experience of half a cen- 
tury of fine piano-building. They are 
used in over 350 leading educational 
institutions, and 45,000 discriminating 


homes. 
How to Bu Our new Catalogue, just 
y. off the press, should be 
in the hands of every intending purchaser. 
Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial 
at our risk. If the piano fails to please, it 
returns at our expense for railway freights 
both ways. May we send you our Catalogue 
(free), quote lowest prices, and explain our 
unique easy-pay plans? We can thus pra ti- 
cally bring Boston’s largest piano establishment 
to your door, though it be the smallest and most 
remote village in the country. Write us to-day, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
101 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





















HE best dressmakers 
—the smartest dress 
wearers — find their 
ideal of style, color- 

harmony and general better- 
than-silk-quality in 


Fall Linings 
Every Yard Guaranteed 


All weaves, all grades, for all pur- 
poses. See the new light-weight 
satin finishes. 


15c to 45ec the Yard 


Be sure of the 
HYDEGRADE 


at lining counters. 
genuine by § seeing 
stamped on selvage. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta 


“PLEXO-PUFF” 
POWDER and PUFF COMBINED 


A delightful improvement on the 
unsanitary powder rag and the 
po vdered papers. 

A dainty, little box contain- 
ing the purest powder deli- 
cately perfumed; so small you 
an carry itin your purse. 
And asoft lamb’s wool puff 
ttached to the inaide of the 
over of the box. The puff {fs 
brought into use by a slight 
pressure with the fore-finger 
on the cover. 

You'll instantly appreciate the 
convenience, cleanliness and com- 
fort of the Plexo-Puff. At toilet-coun 
ters and drug-stores. Larye, boudoir size 


































25c and 50c, PATENTED 







POCKET SIZE, 10c. PREPAID. 
If dealer can’t supply, send us his name and 1° cents, and we'll ma! 
you the poeket alse Plexo-Puff; colors, white, cream or flesh. 





PLEXO PREPARATIONS, INC, 14 Piatt St., New York, N.Y. 










Write a postal gum STRONG CHILDREN 

now for book —bright eyes—rosy cheeks—rucved, 

of styles and healthy bodies—all can be had if you 

ne , or see get your 

pices or see 4 TRISH MAIL 
° Be —the popular children’s car. Endorsed 
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ll up-to-date dealers or write 
for book of styles and prices 
HILL STANDARD MFG. CO., 
409 Irish Mail Are., Anderson, 
Indians. Makers of “Hoosier 

"and “Silent Purtner”’ 










You should have a copy 









of our catalogue, which 
we will send on receipt of 
a postal card mentioning 
THE DELINEATOR. 
We can supply you with 
all materials used in 
the art. The catalogue 
contains many valuable 





iints. 









THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25 8t., N.Y. City 


bese . 

WEDDING" 
Announcements, etc. , engraved and printed 

Latest styles, Ivest quality, sent prepaid anywhere 

Visiting Cards, 100 50c.: with case Tic. Write forsamples. 

THE ABROOK PRESS, 181 E. Tremont St., Boston, Mass 





THE DELINEATOR 





HEN it was all over, the men 
who had triumphed gathered 
around me. Several said: 
“Well, Mrs. Lafferty, the kill- 
ang ts over!’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ I an- 

swered, ‘‘but you haven't killed me yet! 

You have said repeatedly that if the bill 

had been for the benefit of laundrywomen 

only, there would have been no trouble. 

Now, gentlemen, I will present the bill 

again in that form!” 

I had five faithful, diplomatic women 
there to help me, and we brought enough 
pressure to bear on one of the Senators, 
who had voted against it, to move toa 
reconsideration. A call of the Senate 
was demanded. It was evident the bill 
could not pass unless the call was sus- 
tained. Under the rules, when a roll- 
call is demanded, it can not be suspended 
until after the roll is called, but the 
same Senator who was forced to report 
out the bill again showed his peculiar 
standard of manhood and justice, and 
moved the call be suspended. Nobody 
cared enough for the women who are sla- 
ving their lives away, to insist on the call, 
and we went down to defeat again. 

I found out very early that it was not 
always—in fact, it was very seldom—the 
merit in the bill that carried it. The 
members were afraid to vote against your 
bill until theirs was out of danger, and, if 
it had not been for the various factions, 
results would have been quite different. 

I could not have asked for better treat- 
ment than I received. I was always 
listened to with the greatest attention, 
and I often felt regret that I could not 
vote for every bill introduced by my 
associate members. Sometimes mem- 
bers would ask me not to speak against a 
bill. I could vote against it, as they 
knew I would, and it would be all right, 
af I only wouldn't “say anything.” 

I do not think I lost anything by ac- 
quiescing to such requests. We do not all 
think alike. While I could not agree 





| with all the legislators, it was not neces- 


sary to antagonize them needlessly. I 
know that I did have some influence for 
good. I did not interfere with any of the 
customs in the House. I did not object 
to the smoking—I think men are better- 
natured while smoking; I had the privi- 
lege of having the air changed. I believe 
I was really the busiest member there. 
My time was never my own. I was 
there to represent the women; my time 
was theirs. Women felt free to consult 
with me. I never failed toattend a cau- 
cus or a committee, either night or day. 
The whole country is waking up to the 
fact that the State owes a duty to the chil- 
dren that the children must be protected, 
and guarded and that the coming moth- 
ers of the country must be taken care of 
and their health safe-guarded for the sake 
of the coming generations. The women 
of Colorado now realize that their great 
mistake has been in merely voting, in- 
stead of living up to all their civic respon- 
sibilities. Indifference is at the bottom 
of their difficulty in gaining recognition. 
I have no sympathy with the movement 
unless women are ready to assume the full 


| responsibility of citizenship. 


I consider it a most natural thing for 
me to be in the legislature. My position 
as an office-holder has never embarrassed 
me at any time. I have felt always that 
the loyal women of the State were sup- 
porting my efforts. It seems strange to 
me that I am an object of curiosity to 
some people; I certainly do not feel any 
less womanly on account of my experience 
in public hfe. and I shall always have 
pleasant recollections of my strenuous 
three monthsin the Legislature, and of the 
new friendships formed there. While 


| my associates and I differed on many 


issues, and sometimes debates became 
rather warm, yet, after it was all over, the 
feeling of good-fellowship remained. I 
believe that I have gained a larger and 
broader view of life, and although I did 


_ not accomplish everything expected of 


me, I am not discouraged. What has 


_ been accomplished will set people to think- 
| ing and the conditions for working women 


in Colorado will steadily improve. Our 
failures will spur us on to greater activity 
in the coming two years. We shall be 
better prepared to conduct our “eight- 
hour’ campaign to a successful issue. 

I feel satisfied that my time has been 


_ more profitably spent than it would have 


been passed in playing bridge, in attend- 
ing social functions, or even in managing 


| oyster-suppers for a ladies’ aid society. 
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MERRIMACK DUCKLING FLEECE 
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An Ideal Fabric for In-door Wear 


Duckling Fleece is a flannelette of the softest texture and comes ina 
wonderful range of most novel and beautiful designs. L 

This fabric is incomparable in many ways;—its beauty, its luxury, its i 
economy, all recommend it for the making of negligee and house garments. 
Particularly adapted to Kimonos, House Gowns, Dressing Sacques, Bath 
Robes, Night Robes, Blouses, Skirts; Men's Pajamas, Night-Shirts; 
and Day and Night Garments for the Little Ones. 

Duckling Fleece has the appearance and color effect of fine woolens,— 
its patterns are not only extremely unique but very pleasing to the eye. 
This fabric wears well, holds its color and “makes up” beautifully. 

The price is another pleasing feature,—not over 15 cents a yard,— 


27 inches wide. 








SEND FOR SAMPLES 


and book of fashions and practical suggestions. In writing, give your dealer's 
name so that we may make sure that you are able to get Duckling Fleece. 


MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7 Dutton Street, - ° ° - - - - Lowell, Mass. 








A Soda Cracker is Known 
by the 
Company it Keeps 


It is the most natural thing in the 
world for exposed crackers to partake 
of the flavor of goods ranged along- 
side. In other words, a soda cracker 


is known by the company it has kept. 
On the other hand 


Uneeda Biscuit 


have been in no company but thezr 


own. When you open a package 
you find them so oven-fresh that they 
almost snap between your fingers as 
you take them from the package. 


¢ 


a Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Miztan, N. Y. 
Editor of THe DELINEATOR, 


EAR Mr. Editor: 

You don’t know me and I 
don't know you, but I guess 
that won't cut any figure as 
far as my writing you a few 

lines is concerned. Holding down the 
job you do, you must get more letters than 
would load a flat every day, and from 
people you never heard of. I have been 








“Big Roman,” our star elephant 


hauled off the road for six or eight seasons 
now on account of ‘Big Roman,” our star 
elephant, putting his old nail-keg of a foot 
down on my ankle and squashing it out of 
shape, but in my time I have met up with 


SRIVERY Boy Knight would like 

S| to own an automobile, but as 
few of them can, the next best 
thing is for a few to club to- 
gether and build a ‘‘coaster- 
mobile,’’ and let it out for a cent a ride, 
and so raise money for the Boy Knights. 
Since wheels are very difficult to make, 
the best plan is to get a set of baby- 
carriage wheels from some broken-down 
and discarded carriage. In some family 
among the boys, somebody will have an 
old baby-carriage that she will donate 
for this good object. Perhaps it will be 
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Fig. 1—Axles 


possible to use one or both of the axles, 
but if not they should be made of wood 
after the pattern shown here. (Fig. 1.) 

The front axle must be made to 
turn, so it should be thickest in the cen- 
ter to permit a bolt-hole being bored 
without weakening it. Both axles must 
be trimmed close on the ends to fit in the 
wheels, with a shoulder inside to prevent 
the wheel from slipping sideways. On 
the outer ends of the axles, stout wooden 
pegs are to be inserted to keep the wheels 
on. The axles are best made about two 
and one-half feet long, which will allow 
the wheels to be about two feet distant. 
If they are two feet apart in width, then 
the base or floor of the ‘‘coastermobile”’ 
ought not to be over fifteen inches wide. 
Two four-foot boards, seven and one-half 
inches wide, will be right for the floor. 
They should be fastened together with 
cleats on the ends, and blocks should be 
placed forward to carry the bolt on which 
the front axle turns. Either wire nails 
or screws should be used for joining. If 
cut nails are used they are apt to split the 
wood, and they do not hold as well as wire 
nails, which is very much against them. 





View from above 


turn easily with- 


OUR DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS |S 


NOW COMES A LETTER FROM A CIRCUS MAN 


A Half-Century in the Show Business Has Furnished 
Him with Many Interesting Experiences 


more than a million strangers. So you 
and me ought to pull a good team that 
way. Ain't that so? 

I have been in the show business since 
I was a kid, and my old man was in it 
ahead of me. Hewas one of the highest- 
paid single or double bareback riders in 
the ring, and even Robinson at his best 
never had much on him. That's no 
dream neither, though I am his son. 
Ask any of the old-timers and they will 
tell you the same. I was born under can- 
vas and I have smelled ring sawdust and 
the animal-tent ever since I had a nose. 
Fifty-three years and four months with 
everything from a six-wagon round-top 
outfit up to three seasons with the Great- 
est on Earth is going some in the show 
business, now, ain't it’ Course, I have 
had my ups and downs same as all of us 
old fellers have had. I have put in two 
years in Europe with Barnum and I have 
seen the time when I was mighty glad to 
go out as boss canvasman with a medicine 
show. I ain’t bragging about the medi- 
cine game, because anybody knows what 
that is, but Iam just telling you straight. 
There ain’t much in my line that I don’t 
know about. 

Now what Iam writing you all this for is 
this: I ain’t asking for anybody's money; 
I ain’t rich as the Ringlings nor Bill Cody, 
but I ain’t any town: poor neither. I 
own a little piece of ground out here 
where I live, and there is a decent enough 


house on it that belongs to me and will 
belong to the wife and kids when I am 
put into the wagon for the last haul. 
But sitting around doing nothing, like 
the freak fat woman, while the boys are 
all off working, is no Coney for fun. <Ain’t 
that so? I tell you I ain’t brought m1 
boys up in the show line. They have all 
got good steady jobs and are doing well. 

What do you say to my sending you 
along some stories about animals and 
shows? Kids like circus stories. Mine 
used to when they was little, and they 
kept the old man busy yarning when he 
was off the road. I know things about 
clowns and trained animals and tent 
men and women that would surprise you. 
What made me think of writing you this 
was the fairy stories that Down-East 
captain has been sending you. If mine 
ain't as good as his, and the kids don't 
like them as well, then I stick up the 
sheriff's sale sign over the main entrance 
and board up the ticket wagon. You can 
pay me what you want to forthem. The 
coin ain’t so much to me as the notion of 
doing something. You see that, don’t 
you? 

Write me an answer when you can get 
time. I can give you all the references 
you want. Any of the old-timers on the 
road know me and they will say I am 
straight. 

If there ain’t nothing for me in your 
line, then address me personal in a plain 





HOW BOYS CAN 


BUILD A COASTERMOBILE 


Every boy who likes an active, wholesome life will be made welkome to the Boy Knights of 
the Round Table. Organize a chapter of six or more boys from your neighborhood, elect your of- 
ficers and write to Sir Launcelot, care of THE DELINEATOR for booklets, free badges and charter. 


A suitable bolt can be bought at any 
hardware store fora few cents. It should 
be adjusted so as to be fast and tight in 
the axle, and turn readily in the bolt-hole 
that runs through the blocks. (See Fig. 
~.) Ifa metal sleeve or short piece of pipe 
can be bought 
with the bolt, and 
inserted in the 
bolt-hole, the 
construction will 
be much stronger 
and wear better. 
If the blocks and 
the floor are two 
inches through, 
and the axle one 
inch, a bolt four 
inches long will 
be right. By 
using two nutson 
the upper end, 
and jamming 
them together, 
the bolt can be 
fixed firmly and 
yet be free to 


out working 

loose. Washers should be placed _ be- 
tween the moving parts, and when in use 
a little oil should be dropped into the 
bolt-hole every day, as well as on the 
axles, where it will work into the holes 
in the wheels. 

A piece of clothes-line rope is the proper 
size for the steering-rope, and it should be 
tied just inside the wheels on the axle, 
being made long enough to take three 
turns around the spool on the steering- 
rod. The rope should be stapled to the 





- Members of the Texarkana, (Texas! chapter 
and their mascot 


(The head of the mascot, a white rabbit, can be seen in the 
arms of the boy holding the charter.) 


spool in the center of the middle one of the 
three turns. The axle should be notched 
slightly to make a hold for the rope, so 
that it may not slip. Twist the rope 
around the axle ends and knot it quite 
hard, and then draw each end along the 
rope and wrap 
and tie it down 
with pieces of 
stout string. 
The steering-rod 
must be attached 
strongly to the 
floor if it is to 
work well. 
Blocks should be 
nailed to the 
floor both above 
and below. as 
shown in Fig. 2. 
The steering-rod 
should be about 
two feet long, 
and, ifof hickory, 
an inch thick; if 
of soft wood, 
about one inch 
and a half. It 
has to stand the 
twist of the steering-wheel and of the 
steering-rope on the spool. 

This spool is rather hard to make, but 
can be whittled out of soft wood. It can 
be fastened to the steering-rod with four 
Wire nails, care being taken not to split 
the wood. A_ steering-wheel probably 
can be picked up at a hardware store. 
Almost any wheel of ten to fifteen inches 
diameter will do, and if it has a sharp- 
edged tire, that is hard on the hands, it 
can be wrapped tightly with soft cloth. 


- square enough, ain’t it? 
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envelope because I would not want the 
wife and boys to know the old man wa 
turned down and they had the laugh on 
him. If there is likely to be somethirg 
doing I don’t care, and you can print my 
letter like you done Coffin’s. That i 
Hoping to get 
an answer pretty soon, I am 
Yours truly, 
JamMes T. SAMUELS. 


P.S.—Ask any of the show gang if they 


don’t remember “Jim Sam,” which wa: 
what they used to call me. 


See what 
they say. 
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My father was a bareback rider 





Dear Children: 

“Tim Sam” has sent us his story and photo- 
graph and we shall publish both next month, 
isn't et fun to read these stories by ‘*Old- 
Timers? Aunt Betty 





A small box may be used for the seat, 
choosing one about twenty inches long 
and twelve to fifteen inches wide and 
high. Place the top or open side of the 
box frontward, so as to make a place for 
the rider’s heels under the seat. A back 
and arms can be nailed onto the box, as 
shown in the drawing. A_ brace als 
should be nailed under the seat to stilflen 
the steering-rod. 

The extension of the floor at the rear 
serves as a Seat or resting-place for a Loy 





who may have been pushing, in which 
case he can ride while going down slopes 
or inclines. It is safe to coast down 
almost any hill with this little vehicle, for 
the rider can brake the forward wheels 
with the soles of his shoes, or the rear 
wheels with his hands, if he carnes 4 
stout piece of cloth to protect them. 

When used for coasting only, it 1 
properly called a ‘‘coastermobile’’; when 
it is pushed, it is a ‘‘pushmobile.” 
Under either name it will yield a lot of 
fun to the boys who run it. By tying 
a cord in front, by which to pull it along. 
it may be used as a cart, and for carry- 
ing or transporting heavy things. I! 
good wheels are used and care taken in 
building, it should last several years. 

Boy Knights will be interested in the 
photograph published cn this page. This 
chapter has a splendid baseball nine and 
has won more games this season than any 
other chapter which has been sending its 
scores to the Knight Commander. Ever¥ 
chapter should havea picture taken to be 
sent to Sir Launcelet for publication 02 
the B. K. R. T. page. 





The Coastermobile 


Br KES 
OFFEE 


Our FAUST BLEND and GRANT 
CABIN brands have been the standard 


of coffee excellence for many years. 





Our unbounded faith in their superiority 


prompts usto continue ©) ourofferofa 


. ia 7 
2quartPatent “S| ; 
Sanitary Drip | : 
Coffee Pot with | 
your first pur- | 
chase of one 
can each of our - 
Faust Blend and ae 
Grant Cabin (_ 
Coffee at $1.00 ~— 
for each can. See previous issues of 
this magazine or write us for particulars. 


Our Latest help to 
lovers of good coffee: 


Our Individual 
Coffee Maker 


(Do not confound this 
with above coffee pot); 
intended for one cup 
of coffee but will make 
more. 

Sent by mail for 25¢ 
and 4c for postage. 












— 









A sample of Our 
Faust Blend in- 
cluded with each 
order. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA AND COFFEE CoO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dip Fruit Jars 
in Paraffine 


Think of setting away 
full fruit jars at pre- 
serving time, every jar 
air-tight. 

You can do it—you 
need not lose the con- 
tents of a jar if you'll 


Simply dip the caps and 
rubber sealing rings, 
after closing, in hot 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


as the final step in the preserving 
process. Nothing makes so perfect a 
seal as this, and nothing is more 
easily done. 

Always keep Pure Refined Paraffine 
in the house. Makes a fine floor 
polish—gives a gloss to starched 
things and helps clean clothes on 
wash day, 

Write for a neat Paraftine Paper 
Pad to keep sad irons from sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


| f Better Spun 
Se Better Dyed 


Ask your dealer for Bear Brand Yarns. 
No matter what sind of yarn you require, 
there is a Bear Brand Yarn that és dest for 
that particular purpose. 
Look for the Bear Brand trade- 
mark on every skein. It 
makes you SAFE from in- 


. : —— re 
ferior material, and S MANUAL 


RE \\ ; 
of the best results from your \ ert 


work. HAND! 

The Bear Brand Manual of Handiwork |\ ~ 
(Ninth Edition) 

shows many uses for BEAR 

BRAND yarns. Covers the 


whole art of knitting and cro- 
cheting. 200 pages of new pat- 
terns and stitches. 250 pretty 
pictures and plain instructions, 
useful to beginner and expert. 
Sent postpaid, paper binding,25c.,cloth binding, 50c. 


EAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
107 to 113 Grand Street, New York City 


= = —— — 
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“20th Century Baby” FREE! 
A booklet of hints on raising baby. Also 
tells about that boon to mother and child— 


LASCOCK’S Jumper 


it Dealers or Direct 
ust the healthful motion that keeps baby 
appy. Useful from birth as rocking chair, 
high chair and bed. Adjustable back. 
Write for this book today 
GLASCcOcK Bros, Mre, Co. 
201 Kay Street Muncie, Ind. 
















THE DELINEATOR 





Autumn Plans for Work and Play 


The Jenny Wren Club is for girls who like to sew and have good times. 


Thousands of girls belong to 


it now. Every member reccives a pretty bronze badge, and each club is given a charter and a pattern. 
If you do not belong to it, but would like to, write to Catherine Heath, THE DELINEATOR., 


LPs GIRLS: 

This is the month when every club 
should make its plans for the Fall and 
Winter. Decide now upon a time for 
meeting that will be convenient for each 
member. Last year many clubs met 
on Saturday afternoons, and this is real- 
ly the best time if it can be arranged. 

After this has been settled, take up the 
matter of 
your sewing. 
Some of you 
may feel that 
you have 
graduated from 
the dolls’ sew- 
ing class. In 
that case you 
will probably 
want to em- 
broider or to 
make _ clothes 
for yourselves. 
Your directress 
will advise 
you as to what 
work you are 
fitted to take 
up, and I, also, 
will be glad to 
give you help 
if you wishit. For the girls who are sew- 
ing for their dolls, it is time to plan Win- 
ter wardrobes. A glance at the latest 
pattern sheet will help you greatly in 
your selection. If you do not happen to 
have one, let me know and I will see that 
the lack is supplied immediately. 

By good management you will be ready 
to start your Christmas gifts by the mid- 
dle of November and so will be saved from 
the usual rush at the last munute. 





Jenny Wren Club 2071, of Brooklyn, New York 


While the first purpose of the Jenny 
Wren Club is to make of its members 
good sewers, it also aims to give them 
good times, so be sure to have a half- 
hour or more of fun after every meeting 
when the sewing has been put away 
and the room made tidy. There are ever 
so many delightful games that can be 
played then. I am always glad to tell 

you about 
some if you do 
not already 
know of 
enough. Also 
try to have a 
social meeting 
once in six 
weeks or two 
months to 
which you will 
invite a few girl 
friends who are 
not members of 
your club. 
The refresh- 
ments for this 
party can be 
very simple 
and inexpen- 
sive, lemonade 
and cake or hot 
chocolate and cookies being sufficient. 

But spend a great deal of time and 
thought on the entertainment. ©The best 
plan is to have the president and directress 
appoint an entertainment and refresh- 
ment committee which will be held re- 
sponsible for everything. 

With the heartiest wishes for your 
success in the new school year, I am, 

Affectionately yours 
CATHERINE HEATH. 
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BUMBLE-BIRD BALLADS 


By Frederick White 
Vill—Aboard the Air-Ship “Bumble-Bird” 


INJOW HERE 1S SOMETHING NEW TO TRY. 
THE BUMBLE-BIRD HAS LEARNED TO FLY « 
ZAND IF YOULL PROMISE NOT TO 


SLIP, 
(JE°LL TAKE YOUON A 
TILE TRUP< 


THERE! JSN°T IT JUST FINE AND 


TO BE SO FAR ABOVE 
THE LAND , 
W/ITH NOTHING IN THE WAY 


CB 


~a 


RAND 


ea] Ry 


AUT AIR 


AAND NO OBSTRUCTIONS ANYWHERE _ 
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AND SOUND —= 


My! BuT IT’S GOOD You"RE NEAR 


THE GROUND 2 


You REALLY MUST BE CAREFUL 


OR , 


ANY MORE 5 
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Ferris 


Good Sense 


Waists 








Special 
Styles 


with 
Hose 


Supporters 
Attached \ 


710, Misses, 50c. | 






















715, * $1.00 ; 
720, Women, 1.00 : 
730, “ 1.50 
724, \“ 2.00 












Embody health, comfort and 
beauty. They encourage and 
develop a graceful contour in 
child, young miss or grown 
woman.  Ezasy, pliant, stylish, 
durable. Wear them and feel 
well, look well, be well. 


Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists, Protect yourself. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


It is on every genuine 
FERRIS WAIST, 
woven in red. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers 

Write for the Ferris Book—-FREE. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York 

























Petticoats 
 Hydegrade Petticoats 
. are the finest petticoats 
,; .~ 1) J in the world at the 
a f price. Made of guaranteed 
fey =passed in wear, embodying 
ee latest styles. See the new 
| , elaborate—$1.00 upward. 
‘ : Special Caution 
& e refuse any that do not bear this label 
i” sewn lengthwise inside the waistband, 


Every Petticoat Guaranteed 
| Hydegrade fabrics—unsur- 
Fall colorings. Plain and 
- 
< Demand Hydegrade Petticoats and 
Yo 
MADE OF A 











Interior petticoats that 

net dealers greater pro- 

hits will be offered to you 
as Hydegrade. Remember 

every genuine Hydegrade 

_ Petticoat bears the above label 
Souvenir Post Cards on Request. 

A. 6, HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicage 

aA Crs O 


{f Hydegrade Fabrics. 











neat me oh Ts ae pd. 
NIAGARA 


BRAN DMD 
Hooks & Eyes, Safety Pins and 


Snap Fasteners 
are preferred and used by discriminating women 
because of their quality: they are better made, will 


stand hard pulls and sudden jerks, last longer, are 
not easily crushed by ironing and are rust proof. 















Niagara Safety Pins will not bend or pull out. 


Ask your dealer for Niagara Hooks and Eyes, Safety 
Pins and Snap Fasteners. he prices range from 5c a 
card to 10c. 








Samples Free. 


We would appreciate it if 
you would send us the name of a 
dealer not carrying the Niagara 


goods and we will send you 
samples absolutely free. 
FRANCIS MFG. CO., 
Dept. E, 
Niagara Falls, N./Y- 
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Send Us Four 


= a 


And we'll send you a generous sample 
of Palmolive —the finest toilet soap 
on the market. 

Until you have used this superior 
soap, you don’t know how 
seep can be. 

ore women use Palmolive Soap 
than any other toilet soap selling for 
10c a cake or more. When you know 
what they know, you'll get it, too. 

Try it in any water—try it in every 
way —for shampoo, manicure, mas- 
sage, for the bath. Bathe the baby 
with it. It is excellent for baby’s 
skin, so you know it is good for yours. 

We use only palm and olive oils 
from the Orient. 

Then we use a special process and 
get a perfect blend. We have had 36 
years of experience in soap making. — 

The result is a soap so delightful 
that you'll wonder you never used it 
before. Price 15c at your dealer’s. 

Send the 4c today. We’ll send you also 
our free book, ‘‘ 7he Easy Way to Beauty.” 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


3% Fowler Street 


Oe eee eee eee eee eee ee ee es ee 


and get unbroken alcep 


for yourself. 

The Dr. Denton Garments 
cover body, feet and 
hands. Feet are part of the 
Garment, Hands are cov- 
ered by cuffs that turn down 
and close with draw-string. 
Made from our Elaatie, 
Knit, Mixed Cotton and 
W ool Fabric, specially de- 
vised to give most healthful 

, o> mee 6€6sicep. The knit fabric car- 

pet ITD eee) h€CTies)«€6COff)6=6hperspiration§ and 

' maintains even warmth 

Ot es pt ht LO if bed eoversa are thrown 
off. Prevent colds which 

often lead to pneumonia or other dangerous ailments 
Made in eleven Sizes for children up to ten years 
old. Prices, 0c. to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 

Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s 
actical ideas on ‘‘Healthbful Sleep for Children.” 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments. Our trade mark, shown above, is attached 
to each garment. If you cannot get them of your 
dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, 
240 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 











HIS SUPERB FIGURE GUARANTEED 


“H. & W.” 


SHEATHLYNE 
Bust Former 
and Corset 


combined yives the su- 
perb natural ture illus- 
trated. Achjustable to 
any sive fivure without 
lacing. <A boon toslen- 
der women, and grace- 
fully moulds the stout. 
Can be worn as tight 
or as loose as the fancy 
of the wearer may sug- 
gest. 


NO CORSET LACES. 











NO STEEL CLASPS. 
NO BRASS EYELETS. 


Order by waist measure only. Sizes 18 to 76. At corset de- 
partment, all stores, of sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 






Style 1904 X. Price $1.00. 
H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Buy H. & W. Waists for Ladies, Misses & Children 












' that I then and there de- 
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HOW I BECAME A WILD-ANIMAL TRAINER 


Patience, Quick-Wittedness and an Utter Lack of Fear 
Were Necessary for Success in My Profession 


By Captain JACK BONAVITA 


the world, most people think, is 

wild-animal training, yet a trainer 
never considers the risk. He goes into 
the business because he likes it and stays 
in it until he is disabled by accident or 
old age. Sometimes, of course, he loses 
his life in the arena, but cases of this kind 
are few and far between. 

The way in which I happened to take 
up wild-animal training was rather pecul- 
iar. I had been an acrobat for some 
years when I found that I would soon be 
too heavy for this kind of work. I had 
commenced when a mere boy, and as I 
grew to my full height of six fect and a 
little over, I gained weight in proportion. 
One day when I was wondering what 
work I would be best fitted to take up, a 
man who was traveling in the same 
show with me, announced that he was 
going to give up business and would sell 
his three trained pumas. I welcomed 
the chance to buy them. I was sure I 
could manage them, for I had often in 
my spare moments watched 
their owner, until I knew 
everything he did from 
feeding them to putting 
them through their tricks 
in the arena. But I con- 
fess I felt nervous the first 
night I took them on. 
Not for niy personal safety, 
of course, but because I 
didn’t know whether they 
would do their act for me. 
But everything went off 
finely. The spectators ap- 
plauded as loudly as ever, 
the manager congratulated 
me heartily, and I was so 
pleased with my _ success 


ie most dangerous profession in 


cided to take up the pro- 
fession of wild-animal training for good. 
Before long I had taught the pumas 
several new tricks, and the next season I 
added a lion to my collection. But I 
soon discovered that animals of different 
kinds should not be brought on in the 
same act. They will quarrel just as sure- 
ly as two bad-tempered people of different 
nationalities will. Therefore I sold the 
pumas and added several more lions to 
my group. I sometimes bought my lions 
from sailors who had picked them up as 
cubs on a voyage to a foreign coun- 
try, sometimes from regular dealers 
who had captured them in Africa, and 
once in a great while I was able to get one 
that had been bornincaptivity. But,no 
matter where they came from, I found one 
as savage and difficult to train as anoth- 
er. Endless patience, tact and ingenuity 
were needed to make them do what I 
wanted. ; : 
Like human beings, lions can be made 
to do more by kindness than by harsh- 
ness. I don’t mean by this that lions 
will obey their trainers out of sheer love. 
There is no such thing as a lion’s devo- 
tion, however much you may read about 
it. Frequently a beast that has been 
trusted for years by the trainer will turn 





Captain Bonavita 


upon him at last. But what I do mean 
is, that a clever trainer will study care- 
fully the likes and dislikes of the animals 
in his care and be quick to take advan- 
tage of them. For instance, I have 
owned some lions that simply would not 
get up on the pedestals which are used in 
nearly all lion ar:s. In such cases, if I 
could possibly manage it, I taught them 
some tricks that could be done on the floor. 
On the other hand, I have several times 
seen a lion whom I have vainly tried to 
make mount a pedestal, jump up on it at 
last quite unexpectedly. Curios'ty, per- 
haps, has made him do this. When he 
has jumped down from it, I have coaxed 
him back by a small piece of meat or by 
the tassel of my whip which I drew across 
the ground and over the pedestal, very 
much as a boy or girl would drag a string 
for a kitten. Before he knew it, he was 
up on the pedestal again, and after this 
performance had been repeated several 
times, he realized what was expected of 
him. Again, when I have wanted a lion 
to climb a ladder, I have 
held a piece of meat just 
out of his reach and moved 
it up rung by rung until he 
has reached the top, when I 
have given it to him as a 
reward. 

I could not begin to tell of 
the different methods which 
I employ in training the 
“king of beasts.”” I have 
to think out a different 
plan of instruction for near- 
ly every lion. All of this, 
of course, requires a certain 
amount of quick wit, with- 
out which no trainer can get 
along, and frequently this 
quick thinking proves to be 
the means of saving him 
from death. Fora trainer has absolutely 
no chance to hide from an infuriated ani- 
mal in the arena, nor can he shoot at it 
because of the danger to the spectators. 

One of the narrowest escapes I ever 
had was nothing short of a miracle. My 
lions had just been moved into new 
quarters and in consequence were rather 
uneasy. Therefore I carried a sort of 
wooden shield whenever I entered their 
cages. I asked the carpenter one morn- 
ing to fasten a handle to the back of this 
shield and then thought nothing more 
about it. But that night after the per- 
formance, as I was taking two of the 
fiercest lions out of the arena, they turn- 
ed upon éach other inthe narrow passage 
leading to the animals’ quarters. As I 
tried to separate them, they turned upon 
me in their rage. Quickly I jumped be- 
hind a small door and pulled it back 
against me, shutting myself in a corner. 
I knew that I could not hold out very 
long because a short latch was the only 
thing by which I could grasp the door. 
But as I felt for this latch my hand closed 
around a stout handle put there that very 
day bythecarpenter. He had misunder- 
stood myorderabouta handle for the shield 
and had put one on the door instead! 





The biggest lion act in the history of wild-animal training 


Nobody but Bonavita has ever succeeded in training twenty-seven fons to appear_in the 
arena at the same time 








ce 
The ‘‘Bestyette’’ Cape 
is inexpensive indispensable. 
It is the ideal tility garment for 
women and children. For travel, 
street wear, autoing and school. 
It is water-proof, dust-proof and 
wind-proof. 

The ‘‘Bestyctte’”’ is made of a 
special light - welebt fix -like, 
rubberized materia]. Colors, blue, 
red, tan, brown and black. The 
illustrations show its graceful 
style and perfect protection. 

For women, “Bestyette” is made 
with and without hoods. The 
“Bestyette” for children reaches 
to the shoe-tops, and has a hood 
that covers the hat. 













Women’s Cape Mastrated) $6.00 
Child’s Cape (ac Mustrated) 3.75 
Ask your dealer for the 
“ Bestyette.”” Insist on see- 
ing the ‘‘Bestyctte” label— 
don’t accept a substitute. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
‘ou, send the price, stating 
e size (or age), to distrib- 
utor nearest your home. 
Booklet Pree on Requact 
NEW YORK MACKINTOSH CO. 
New York City. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS : 
Plant Rubber Company, lancapelis, Minn. 
Deck Brand Company, . . (hicage, Of. 
Sanders Duck & Rubber Co.. St. Leals, Me. 

















The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 


Trade-Mark 





No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nes. 6284,968—550,238 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds 
and co so fatal to a great ‘many childres. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
Shee ee ie ee oe The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and. misses as well as infants from 
birth to any age. It fits so snugly to the form 
that it is particularly effective in protecting the 
health of invalids or others who are delicate. The Ra- 
bens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold 
at Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market St., Chicago, IIL 
ECONOMICAL 





HSPlALs 


Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
fabric om the merket. 


Adapted to almost every use te which deess goods are ap- 
for chéidres 


plied. For evening or party ns, ¢s 
and misses, be sure to see the Het made ty 
new and special processes bringing out the matural bustre 
of the wool. For street and school wear see the dark shades. 
of which the Black and three Navy Blues are_/as? and will 
not crock. All the fast biwes have white seivages. 
Made in a full line of Hght and dark skades. 
Laundering is easily done and imoroves the goods. 
Lf you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home vretatier, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & 00. Aguats, 
. Bester and Kew York. 









Pat. 


Flannels 
Jor Babies, 
Children 
and Adults 


Made of the 







and 
comfortable 
as silk. 


and eo sooth- 
ing to beby‘s 
tender sessti- 
tiveskin. They 
are absolutely 
non-irritant 
and can be 
worn with 
comfort dur- 
ing the sum- 


- — wer months 
the same as silk. Mothers and oth- 
ers should send 10c jn stamps for box of — 


handsomely illustrated cata] ockict 
“Baby's Wardrobe” fully iteattetd on 


° th man 
tions for th 
peoma yr ae feeding of babies and chil. 
The Elter & Johnsten Oo., Dept. 30, Dayton, Ohio. 








human hair, and to match any or again and starting off to school. But as handsome and durable as the most 
| a aoe eke ee you won't feel sorry, will you? You have costly furniture. Beautiful top of three- 
| acu seinen eee had a splendid, long playtime, you know. ply veneer showing the natural beauty 
20 tn. Light Weight Wavy a Wouldn't it be fine if you could carry off and grain of the wood 
) Our 38 in. Wavy Bwiich | ° 0°60 all the honors in your class? Be sure to 6 ; 


Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
eelect from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


e e 
Paris Fashions 

e e e 
in Hair Dressings 
Our immense busineas, the 
of ita kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and sell at 
big money-saving prices. These 
ewitches are extra shoit stem, 
made of splendid quality selected 





Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in., naturalwavy .. 4.95 
Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly 5.00 
Direetoire Braid, 23; os., fin- 
est long natural wavy hair 6.75 
Chignon Ooiffure, back 
P , curly hair, dreased in 
4 , as worn in illus- 
jc0 ene eer a. Paid 
other sizes and grades 0 
Switches - . 60c to $25.00 


Pompadour, Natural Curly . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men’s $5 to $50.00 


INastrated Heanty Rook FREE. 
Send sample of your hair and 


THE DELINEATOR 





AUNT BETTY’S LETTER AND 
PRIZE OFFERS 


EAR Girls and Boys: 
D Have you ever known a vacation 
as short as this has been? Before 
long you will be packing your books 


write me if you should. 

Just now New York is very busy get- 
ting ready for the great Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration which will take place within 
a few weeks. You remember that in 
September, 1609, Hendrick Hudson sailed 
up the great river that now bears his 
name, and that in August, 1807, Robert 
Fulton’s Clermont, the first steamboat 


describe cle you want. ‘ : A 
We will pend prepaid On Approval. launched in this hemisphere, made the 
If you dnd it pertectly satisfactory 







and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, return to us. Raro, peculiar 
and shades are a little more ex- 

pensive; write for estimate. Our Free Catalog also contains 
valuable directions on ‘*' The Proper Care of the Hair." 
Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 29, 209 State Street, CHICAGO 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


Reyer 


aay CTY POY RT: 


Shoe’ 


















trip from New York to Albany without 
accident. Both of these were very im- 
portant events in the history of our coun- 
try, yet nothing was ever done to com- 
memorate them until this year. Now, 
three hundred years after the discovery 
of the Hudson, and one hundred and two 
years after the first steamboat traveled 
over it, we are to have one of the finest 
celebrations ever given in America. 
There will be a parade, a wonderful water 
pageant, great peat fires lighted at night 
all along the river banks, speeches, music 
and ever so many other things that I 
haven't room to tell you about. One of 
the most interesting sights of the water 
pageant will be an exact reproduction of 
the Half Moon, Hudson's ship. Even 
the sailors on board will be dressed as his 
were three hundred vears ago. 

I only wish that every one of you boys 


255 






Folding Dining Tables 
of Real Service 


Something revolutionary in Dining 
Tables—a genuinely serviceable fold- 
ing table for small rooms, flats—any 
place where space is limited. It is 


Harmonizes perfectly with any fur- 
nishing. 48 inches in diameter, seats 
eight, and can be set up or folded in an 
instant. Legs fold flush with rim and it takes up 
very little space when not used. Don’t compare the 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS 
Folding Tables 


with the frail, rickety folding tables with which youare familiar. Peerless 
tables are different —different in appearance, structurally different—the 
only folding tables mechanically right. Their strength, 
considering their light weight, is wonderful(see illustration). 

Peerless Folding. Tables are made in many sizes, 
from twenty-four to forty-eight inches in diameter, round 
and square, felt, leatherette and three-ply natural wood 
tops. Suitable for Dining, Sewing, Cards, Parties, Games, 
for the sick room, for any purpose, anywhere, any 
occasion. All tables fully guaranteed. 





PEERLESS TASLE 
FOLDED 
LECS FLUSH WITH RIM 












Write for our beautifully illustrated 












and girls could be here for the weck that parc ene h Order from your dealer. If LP 
: . . . ’, ed 
the celebration will last. But as this is © sper andle ee = will tell 7 
A well built, foot-form shoe, broad at impossible, I shall have to write you about you who does or supply you direct. 2 lls * Pik sed 
the toe, with a snug fitting heel. Pro- ne re ~ 
{ tects the child’s foot, and encourages its it in my personal letters. An Actual Photograph Carrom-Archarena Company, : 
natural growth. 5 tre n s the ns weak Remember about the fine work you are 12 POUND 4 = 
: ankles, supports the arch, and gives ease ° : ; > PEERLESS TABLE Ludington, Mich. a | : 
, in walking. to do in school this year, won’t you! CARRYING 1002 LBS. 5 bad 
; Made from soft, seasoned leathers, in . = a 
: all sizes and widths. Ever lovingly : aa Jt 
: For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled AUNT BetTry, 66 © 99 
St nee orentines 
: JAMES S. COWARD Drawings— $5 in prizes of one dollar 
268-274 a 3b pone Warren St. each will be given for the five best draw- é 
” cid ings entitled ‘‘The Well” or ‘Returning i he Ideal Silks for 
: eee to School.’’ : | 
: Essays—$5 in prizes of o ae oa S fi P ll 
. |The ILLINOIS TRAINING] | __Essvs—85 in prizes of one dollar each gr." Sofa Pillows, 
4 SCHOOL FOR NURSES will be given for the five best essays en- ae oe 
‘ 7 . . Pe ae F 
3 titled ‘‘My Favorite American Hero” or : < eee | Quilts and 
- Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County and 46 ‘ : ” Ve ean ‘ 
, Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Coe to young wOnien A Fine Ride. ee ke oe i 
. a three years’ course of unexcelled, practical and the- % r pease: <= 
2 oretical training in Cook County ‘Hospital, of 1,300 Verses— $5 in prizes of one dollar each aes a. nn | Dra er re 
rented eee ae will be given for the five best verses with , eas p tes. 
partments, Special obstet- ‘‘Autumn” or ‘“‘Moonlight”’ in the title. as 
i in eee Hospital. 
*rivate duty in private in- . : 
’ sdititdand.: Practical course Photosraphs— $5 in prizes of one dol- os 
in Dietetics. Physical Cul- vs . z ‘ 
ture and massage. Monthly lar each will be given for the five best as 


—— 
ve ~=< 






payment to nurses during 
entire course. Salaries paid 
to graduate nurses. Six 
scholarships. Commodious 
Nurses’ Home. Address 

Miss Helen S. Hay, Supt, 
310 Honore St., 










Nurses’ Home Chicago 








SEND NO MONEY _ 2% oz. 22 inch 


14 
Wetrust youIl2days Short Stem Switch $ — 
lust send a lock of your hair and we will mail you this switch, 
4n exact match, on approval—full 244 oz., 22 inch length, with 
extra short stem made of fine quality human hair. 













photographs entitled ‘‘The Orchard in 
August” or ‘‘The Station.” 


These contests are open to all without 
charge or consideration of any kind. 
Contestants need not be subscribers to 
THE DELINEATOR. Address Aunt Betty, 
care of THE DELINEATOR. 








making home interiors attractive and in good taste, much depends upon the 


N 
| artistic use of fabrics for hangings, spreads, sofa pillows and small articles of 
utility as well as of beauty. 


For such purposes silks are of course preferable, especially “ FLORENTINES ” 
because of their beauty of color and attractiveness of design as well as their luxurious 
appearance. Among the many varieties of the famous 





e Un eramination, If you findita wonderful bargain 
end worth double, send us $1.40 in 12 days, or 
4 sell three switches and get your switch Free. 'S 
Enclose be for postage. Blonde, Drab and Gray - 2 
S shades coat a little more. The $10,000 Della Carson 
2 Reauty Book and bie Illustrated cat log, showing 2 ’ 
+ Sra me gece Hose onrereek y THE CHILDREN’S ZOO 
a CONNEY BROTHERS, . Dept. 224. ~ & 
¢ 1841 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. > S I LK S 
i 7 a ae 
4 66 ogy . 
| AFAY Ideal” ‘incs” 
. Pee. ween INGS sold by nearly every high-class store may be found a wide choice of dainty colors, 
igh Grade—Hip Length. Button at waist~ ° ° ® ° * ° ea = ve 
A save supporters. Quality and style for health, patterns, flowered designs, Persian stripes and various artistic effects in ‘Florentines. 
comfort and economy. 1 ever sag or come 7 ‘ ‘i 
, See edna ee aan dyce—all weights __ Cheney Florentines are of the same high quality as all of the well-known Cheney 
Rogular style hose for boys 
f FAY KNIT atnfgivia’Speciatseyte wit Silks, and are used largely for 
large expansion tops for women. Extra wear- ‘i ‘ 
ing fine fitting, mukles and feet. Qe to 40e. Bed Quilts ae Bags yoeece 
: for men. Special wear. ushions pera ags ances 
ad FAY SOX None better. ‘Least darning. Dresser Scarfs ano Covers Hangings 
4 2c and 35c. Fully guaranteed. Try a pair. Glove Bags Sofa Pillows Draperies, etc. 
: Buy of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 
% FAY STOCKING CO., Box-66, Elyria, Ohio. Also used extensively for 
om _— _ —— 








CHARTER OAK 
oy vias adi ¢ ffion 7 Ae eaas 
Stronger than any other. Round, 
smooth andeven. Six cord. Full 


measure. 200 yds. Ask your mer- 


chant and insist upon getting ‘*Char- 


ter Oak."” Sample spool (200 yds.) 
free on receipt of postage, 2 cents 
Ballard Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 








The Pelican 


MONG life’s other little ills, 
The most annoying things are bills. 


Kimonos, House Negligee 
and Shirt Waists. 


Cheney Florentines 
are sold everywhere. 
Ask for them in the 
Upholstery Depart- 
ment of all Depart- 


ment Stores. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, 
SILK MANUFACTURERS 


WATCH BABY GROW 


- Ry ot > 
at ¥Y giving Dr. Hand's Phosphated Milk, it builds firm flesh, 
pi fe0d bone and muscle and makes rich red blood. If not at 

your dealer's send $3.50 for 24 cans. Write for FACTS full of 
Uusolicited testimonials. 

a Dr, Hand Phosphated MIIk Co., Seranton, Penna. 


It’s better, though, to be a man 
Than the unlucky Pelican. 

His bill will always, I’m afraid, 
Lie right before his eyes—unpaid. 





THE DELINEATOR 


Swifts Pride So 


Has long been the stand- 
by of the good house- 
keeper. The rising 
generation profits 
by her experience. 
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rg All the wash will be fresh, fragrant and spotless with eee 
roe jy. only half the rubbing. The use of Swift’s Pride Soapon = g223% 


Woo 


each succeeding washday proves its unequalled efficiency. 
f 4, Buy it—a number ofcakes at a time—that is the most eco- 
Pe Ng nomical way. Your satisfaction will increase with every | 
Gee laundering and with every use of Swift's Pride Soap about _ - 
ok “\. the home. All dealers carry Swift's Pride Soap—ask for it ie 
Cte Six New Shadow Postals se 
A ¥: Send two 2c stamps for postage, and eae | 
we will mail to your address a set of 
six beautifully colored shadow postals. | 
These postals are a decided novelty, | 
| 


cleverly designed and with very amus- 
ing verse. You should have a setof them. 


Swift & Company, 
Dept... A, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 









FREE FOR THE BOY , 


who will send us his name -- a 
dandy little Buster Brown 
booklet—the real thing— 
full Pat of amusing Buster 
Brown pictures for the 
little folks and tell- 
ing the whole 
story of Bus- 
ter Brown’ 8 
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BUSTER BROWN Says: 
“Ss ai darning: Don’ t be a drudge.” 
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“THE SEAMLESS FASHIONED HOSE 


For Discriminating Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


We want you to know what BUSTER 
BROWN'S guarantee means to you. It means 
a lifetime of conscientious effort in hosiery manu- 
facture. For years we have been working to 
_ produce the best stockings which could be made. 

BUSTER BROWN'’S Hosiery is our culmi- 
nating effort. 


BUSTER BROWN’S Hosiery inspection 
begins with the very yarn itself. Only A |, extra 
long fibre, combed cotton of the finest quality i is 
used. Our long experience, good judgment, and 
unlimited capital, coupled with the enormous 
quantity we purchase for our nine big mills, make 
it possible for us to sort out the very Taieea yarn, 
which we use exclusively for the manufacture of 
our BUSTER BROWN'S Guaranteed Stock- 


ings and Flose. 
Now you can understand how our superior 


BUSTER BROWN’S Hose are sold at such a 
moderate price—25c the pair—that is, just about 
half the price which others have to charge for 


se. 


Our close inspection watches every process 
until the hose are boxed ready for you. We can 


inspect all of these processes because we mer- 
cerize, knit, dye and finish BUSTER BROWN’S 


Hose in our own mills. 


BUSTER BROWN’S Hose and Stock- 
ings are absolutely guaranteed as regards wear, 
dye, material, weave and appearance. 


The wonderful wear of BUSTER 
BROWN'S Stockings and Hose is the result of 
the strong, long-fibre cotton yarn used. Again, 
a ek reinforcement of two strands of pure 
linen thread is knitted in by our special machines 
where the greatest wear comes. At the heel 
and toe of all of our hose, at the knees of our 
boys’ stockings and at the tops of our women’s 
hose, where the garter wear comes, this extra linen 
thread gives extra strength—6-ply instead of 4. 


We have our own secret dyeing process. 
‘We do not use poisonous acids or chemicals which 
weaken or rot ordinary hose. This special dyein 
process produces a beautiful, lasting ‘color whic 
will not crock, fade or destroy the textile strength. 

Could you see our special machinery, 
you would understand then why BUSTER 
BROWN'’S Hose and Stockings have that 


We want you to prove the truth of every statement we make. 


| We want you and your whole family to enjoy the attractive appearance, the real stocking comfort, and 
the long wear only possible in BUSTER BROWN’S Hosiery. 


We want you to “Stop Darning”—to quit unnecessary drudgery. 


fineness of texture, that soft, silky look and feel, 
that ankle fit which you appreciate. 


This special machinery enables us to pro- 
duce a Seamless Fashioned Hose with no seams 
to break open or imtate you—yet so shaped in 
the knitting that the ankle fit is fine. Our ma- 
chines are 240 gauge as against 168 to 200 of 
any other guaranteed hose, and the thread used 
is 4-ply instead of 3. 


Appearance and wear are surely important. 
But the comfort is important too. We insure 
"heel-comfort" and "toe-ease" because of the 
wonderful work of our special toe and heel 
machines. So you see BUSTER BROWN’S 
Hose have soft and pliable, as well as inde- 
structible heels and toes—and they "are built for 
five toes. * 


Please remember this big fact... All Stock- 
ings and Sox look well when you buy them,— 
but BUSTER BROWN'S. Hose retains their 
original luster, color and finish after repeated 
washings. They look wonderfully well to the 
last—-and they last wonderfully well. 


Buy BUSTER BROWN’S Stockings or Sox, 4 pairs for $1.00, 25c. the pair, at your dry goods or 
department store. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, show him this ad and ask him to order them for you. However, if 
you have any trouble at all in getting BUSTER BROWN’S Hosiery, send your order direct to us, stating whether 
for Boys or Girls, Women or Men and give the size (or size of shoe) and color desired. We will supply you 
direct by return mail, paying all charges to any point in the United States. 


NOTE: Mention the dealer’s name of whom you inquire. 


25 Cents the — .00 the Box 


No. 1-FOR BOYS. In two light and heavy, made of 4-thread Sea Idand Cotton 4—FOR MEN. Made of 4 silk Tale ; 6-thread heel and toe reinforced with Enen. Sizes 9 
heal and te See eee iia Sen On 1G. Clon Bink Ci Ta. Fara wiv in $n Te "Col Novy los, Tan, Cray ad Four pair to the bos, $1.00--25 cents the pair. ae? 


©. 6B—FOR WOMEN. Made of very fine uge wk lle, 4-ply enforond ; G-oly, sad baal ond 
No. 3—FOR GIRLS. Light and f Made of 4-thread lisle, combed 5 pple lrg whh Sizes 8 ._ Colors Black foraished 
t0e reinforced with nen, Sizes 5 to 93. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, 00 a5 cane theca hac cnc tape which rest garter weer spd tees Siam Sto 10. Colom Hlack sad a 


50 Cents the Pair—$2.00 the Box 


No. 5—FOR_MEN. Very fine oa 
o. Ne rele pl ron ett Dah fg combed Egyptian ; 6-thread heel and toe. Sires 9 to 1134. 


No. 20—FOR LADIES. Silk lise gauze. Sizes 8 to 10. Calon Black and Tea, Four pairs to the box $2.00--50 cents the pair. 










FREE FOR THE GIRL 


who will send us her name— 


21—-FOR BOYS, Medium weight 1x! or 2x1 weave 4-thread ail 
Black Seay For we yo the bo $200.50 cons one k lil Egyptian. The mnartest boys’ stocking ever produced. Colors the same dandy litle Buster 
Kio sin eee Oe Bah welt lk fle, Anread body: 6-head bal and ta. Caer Black and Tan, Fou plat shove to tha Bove: 


CAUTION:—Be sure you get the genuine Buster Brown’s brand, not an imitation. 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS, 


360-370 SHERMAN AVENUE, - - CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Diamond Dyes 


Give you the Fashionable Colors 





Meet Fashion’s Color Whims with Diamond Dyes 


The vagaries of Fashion—the color changes from one season to the next 
need have no terror for you, if you know the magic of Diamond Dyes. 
Think of the money you spend to keep up with the changes in color. 


There isn’t a new color that you can’t produce with Diamond Dyes. 
Simply follow the instructions in our Direction Book—to be had at your 
| druggist’s—and you can’t fail. 






Last year, gray and maroon were among the favored colors. 
And so it goes. 


Fashion has new color whims. 


This year, 


Why Pay for New Colors? 


But this year’s styles are little 
pay for new colors alone? 

The new colors mean no extra ex- 
pense to the wise woman who likes to 
dress stylishly, but who has to be eco- 
nomical. 

For she simply buys a package of 
Diamond Dyes. And then, a dip— 
some new trimmings dyed to match— 
and presto! she has a dress of the 
newest, most becoming color. 


different 
dresses most likely are really as good as ever. 


from last year’s. Your 


So why should you 


For dyeing with Diamond Dyes is as easy as washing—as sure. 
a child can dye perfectly with them! 


Try It Yourself. 


And what a wonderful economy they are! 
dresses, skirts, waists are really worn. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and 
always give perfect results. You must be sure that you 
get the rer/ Diamond Dyes and the 42 of Diamond 
Dyes adapted to the article you intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators 
who make only one kind of dye, claim that their imi- 
tations will color Wool, Silk,or Cotton(‘‘all fabrics’’) 
equally wel/. This claim is false, because no dye 
that will give the finest resulta on Wool, Silk or other 
animal fibres, can be used successfully for dyeing 
Cotton; Linen, or other weer/://e fibres. For this 
reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: 
a Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for 

otton. 


Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or other Mixed Goods, but are especial- 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 


ly adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which 
take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for 
Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up 
the dye slowly. 

** Mixed Goods,"’ also known as ‘‘ Union Goods," 
are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vege- 
table fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for 
Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods. 

° Send 
Diamond Dye Annual—Free °.\°.:; 
name and address (be sure to mention your dealer's 
name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and 
we will send you a copy of the famouS Diamond Dye 
Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples 
of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Why, 


For it’s seldom that your 
‘They look old because the color 
is so familiar to: your eyes. - But a dip 
in Diamond Dyes, and they’ re as new 
and fresh and bright as ever—stylish, 
becoming and up-to-date. 

Thousands of thrifty women know 
the wonders of Diamond Dyes. Do 
you? Get our Direction Book from 
your druggist. And see for yourself 
how easy, how fascinating, how eco- 
nomical Diamond Dyes really are. 


